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I.  On  Chinese  Astronomical  Epochs. 
By  Archdeacon  J.  II.  Pratt^  M,A. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  P/tilosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 

OENTLEiTBNy 

IN  the  absence  of  authentic  history^  astronomy  sometimes  lends 
valuable  aid  in  enabling  us  to  fix  dates  by  independent  means, 
if  certain  facts  have  been  handed  down  to  us  regarding  the  posi- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Th^re  are  two  eras  in  Chinese 
history  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  fix  in  this  manner : — one, 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tcheou-kong;  said  to  have  hved  about 
1100  B.C.;  the  other,  that  of  the  emperor  Yao,  many  centuries 
earlier,  about  2857  b.c.  The  traditions  regarding  these  persons 
are  vague  and  altogether  uncertain.  Mv  object  in  the  present 
communication  is  to  show  what  degree  of  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  astronomical  determinations.  However  perfect  the  methods 
may  be  which  modem  science  puts  into  our  hands,  the  results  to 
which  they  lead  us  can  be  of  no  value  if  the  data  are  not  suffi- 
cient  and  also  trustworthy. 

On  the  determination  of  the  Era  1100  b.c. 

2.  M.  Gaubil,  a  Jesuit  missionary  at  Pekin,  sent  to  Paris  in 
1784  a  MS.  of  Chinese  astronomical  observations,  which  Laplace 
published  in  the  Connaissance  des  Terns  for  1809.  The  oldest 
observations  which  Laplace  considered  to  be  of  any  value  for 
astronomical  purposes  (as  he  there  tells  us)  are  two  observations 
of  the  length  of  shadow  cast  by  a  gnomon  at  the  summer  and 
winter  solstices  in  the  time  of  Tcheou-kong  at  a  place  Tching- 
tcheou,  called  also  Loyang  and  Hon-an-fou.  The  latitude  of  this 
place  was  observed  by  the  missionaries  in  1712  three  times,  and 
found  to  be  84^  52'  8"  by  one  observation,  84°  4^  15"  by  the 
second,  and  84°  48'  15"  by  the  third,  the  last  being  considered 
the  best.     The  vertical  style  or  gnomon  was  8  feet  (pieds)  hieth 
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and  the  shadows  were  1  foot  5  inches  (pouces)  and  13  feet  long, 
there  being  10  pouces  in  1  pied.  These  data  give  at  once,  by  a 
table  of  tangents,  79^  7'  ll'Und  3P  18'  42"  for  the  altitudes  of 
the  sun.  To  these  Laplace  applies  corrections  for  refraction, 
parallax,  and  the  sun's  seihiditmeter,  and  makes  them  finally 
79°  6'  52"  and  31°  18'  48".  Half  the  sum  and  half  the  diflFer- 
ence  of  these  should  give  the  colatitude  of  the  place  of  observa- 
tion  and  the  obUquity  of  the  ecliptic.  They  give  the  latitude 
=34°  47'  10",  and  the  obliquity  =23^  54^  2".  This  latitude  is 
equal  to  the  mean  of  the  three  observations  mentioned  above, 
but  is  greater  by  4!  than  the  best  of  the  three.  Laplace 
shows,  by  a  formula  in  Micanique  Celeste,  that  23°  51'  58''  was 
the  obliquity  in  1100  B.C.  This  difiers  by  2' 4"  from  that 
obtained  from  the  observations,  which,  at  the  rate  of  48"  a  cen- 
tury (the  mean  decrease  of  obliquity,  see  HerschePs  'Astronomy,' 
art.  640),  would  throw  the  date  back  to  1358  B.C.  Laplace 
thinks  the  obliquity  deduced  from  the  observations  as  perfect  an 
accordance  as  could  be  desired,  '^  seeing  the  uncertainty  which 
this  kind  of  observations  presents,  especially  because  of  the  ill- 
defined  limit  of  the  shadow  "  {Con,  des  Terns,  1809,  pp.  433,434). 
3.  It  is  the  extent  of  uncertainty  arising  from  this  cause  which 
I  wish  now  to  determine.  Let  A  be  the  height  of  the  style,  s  and 
w  the  lengths  of  the  shadows  at  the  summer  and  winter  solstices, 
/  and  0  the  latitude  and  obliquity,  a  and  /3  the  altitudes  of  the 
sun.    Then 

90-/=Jtan-'-  + Jtan->*.    ^=itan->- -Jtan-'-; 
2  s      2  ur^2  s      2  w' 

^      1     A»     ^  .  1      A^     Sw  _l-'eoB2aSs      1 -cos  2/3  Sw 

Similarly, 

^,         1— cos2a&  ,  1— cos2;3Sii; 

«^= 4 A+ 4 X'. 

Put 

a=79°6'52",  /8=81°  18' 48^',  cos  2a  =-0-92867,  cos  2/9 =0-45978 

...  8/=0.482^+0-365^=27°-6^  +  20°-9^, 
n  n  n  a 

and 

S^=:-27°-6^ +200-9  ^• 

The  recorded  lengths  of  the  shadows  contain  no  fractions  of 
an  inch.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  fractions  equal  tOj 
or  less  than  half  an  inch,  were  thought  too  trifling  to  observe ; 
or  the  undefined  appearance  of  the  shadow  made  greater  nicety 
impracticable.  Put,  therefore,  Ss  and  Bw  each  equal  to  half  an 
inch,  in  excess  or  in  defect,  as  errors  to  which  the  measure  of  the 
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shadows  is  liable.  It  then  appears  that  the  latitude  and  the 
obliquity^  determined  from  these  observations,  will  be  free  from 
error  only  within  the  limits  — 0°-25  and  +0^25,  that  is,  within 
a  range  of  0^*6.  Now  this  variation  in  the  obliquity,  at  the 
rate  of  48''  ^in  a  century,  is  equivalent  to  a  range  of  S(y  x  60 
-i-48^'=87-|  centuries  I  This  astronomical  observation,  therefore, 
really  gives  no  independent  information  whatever  regarding  its 
date.  All  we  can  gather  is,  that  if  History  points  out  that  1100 
B.C.  was  the  era  when  this  observation  was  made^  Astronomy 
presents  no  obstacle  to  this  determination. 

On  the  determination  of  the  Era  2357  B.C. 

4.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  M.  Biot  (see  Journal  des 
Savants,  1840,  1859)  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Emperor  Yao  by 
reconstructing  the  celestial  sphere  (as  he  imagines  it  to  have 
been  at  that  time),  and  reasoning  from  the  change  in  the  posi* 
tion  of  the  equinoxes.  He  fixes  -the  date  at  2357  B.C.  I  will 
briefly  explain  his  process,  and  then  show  in  what  I  think  it 
inconclusive.  He  states  that  the  ancient  Chinese  astronomers 
divided  the  equator  into  28  unequal  parts  (called  sieu  or  man- 
sions) by  declination  circles  drawn  through  certain  stars  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  M.  Biot  has  evidently  bestowed  much  atten- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  has  endeavoured  to  identify  these  starsj 
which  the  ancient  Chinese  astronomers  are  supposed  to  have 
used  so  far  back  as  4000  years  ago  1  In  the  next  page,  in  Tables 
I.  and  II.,  I  have  gathered  together  some  of  his  results,  and  in 
the  two  following  pages  some  further  calculations,  the  use  of 
which  will  be  explamed. 

In  Table  I.  are  given  the  names  of  these  twenty-eight  stars, 
and  their  positions  at  the  era,  and  the  consequent  widths  of  the 
mansions.  (The  figures  in  the  second  column  show  the  magnu 
tudes  of  the  stars.)  In  the  choice  of  stars  two  things  surprise 
one :  (1)  that  their  intervals  in  iR  are  so  very  unequal,  and  (2) 
that  in  many  instances  such  unimportant  stars  are  chosen.  Thus^ 
while  the  width  of  the  fifth  mansion  is  more  than  30°,  the  width 
of  the  third  is  less  than  3°.  Indeed  the  stars  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  third  mansion  are  so  near  in  M,  that  in  the 
column  of  longitudes  for  1750  a.d.  the  fourth  star  falls  behind 
the  third  I  For  this  reason  apparently  M.  Biot  goes  far  back 
into  time  past  for  his  epoch,  that  the  line  joining  the  two  stars 
may  have  as  large  a  projection  as  possible  on  the  equator  of  the 
time,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  advantage  to  this,  at  best,  very 
ill-conditioned  mansion.  The  fourth  is  also  a  narrow  mansion, 
though  not  quite  so  narrow  as  the  third.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  the  introduction  of  the  star  X  Orion  (instead  of  some  other, 
perhaps  between  Nos.  4  and  5)  which  makes  these  mansions  so 
narrow. 
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Tablx  I. 


No.  of 
aion' 

ment. 

Utitude. 

Longitude. 

^^J^. 

Width  of 
manaion. 

1750  ▲  B. 

JM7  B.C. 

1357  B.C. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

17  Pleiades 3 

6  Taurus  3,  4 

X  Orion 4 

-^4     2 

-  2  36 
-13  24 
-23  35 

-  0  51 

-  0  47 
-12  25 
-22  24 
-26    5 
-22  43 
-14  29 

-  2     2 
+  2  56 
+  0  22 

-  5  26 

-  4     0 
-15  21 

-  6  57 

-  3  55 
+  4  37 
+  8     7 
+  8  38 
+  10  41 
+  19  25 
+  12  36 
+  17  37 
+  8  29 
+  11  17 

56  31 

64  58 

80  13 

78  52 

91  49 

122  15 

126  49 

143  48 

152  13 

170  15 

187  15 

200  21 

211     0 

221  36 

239  27 

244  19 

2.i2  46 

267  47 

276  41 

300  33 

308  14 

319  55 

329  52 

349  59 

5  40 

17    6 

30  29 

43  27 

+  3  16 
+  0  30 

-  3  38 
-13  32 
+  12  11 
+20  28 
+  9  44 
+  1  13 

-  2  29 

-  0  39 
+  4     4 
+  12  12 
+  13    9 
+  6  46 

-  5  39 

-  6  17 
-20    1 
-18    3 
-18  19 
-16  23 
-14  12 
-14  49 
-12  58 

-  2  39 

-  6  17 
+  1  35 

-  3  42 
+  4  42 

35§  30 

8  55 

27    0 

29  43 

33  19 

63  54 

70  32 

87  37 

95   16 

\[\  56 

129  23 

145  35 

157  35 

166  33 

180  38 

185  40 

188  45 

206  34 

216  26 

242  55 

251   19 

263  14 

273  24 

292  12 

308  23 

317  36 

332  55 

343  43 

15  25 
18    5 

2  43 

3  36 
30  35 

6  38 
17    5 

7  39 

16  40 

17  27 

16  12 
12    0 

8  58 

14  5 
5     2 
3     5 

17  49 

9  52 
26  29 

8  24 
11  55 
10  10 

18  48 
16  11 

9  13 

15  19 
10  48 
14  47 

B  Orion     2 

/i  Gemini 3 

9  Cancer  5,6 

5  Hydra    4 

a  Hvdra    2 

39.'jHydra    5 

a  Crater    4 

y  Corvus  3 

a  Virgo 1 

ic  Virgo 4 

05  Libra    4 

w  Scorpio 4 

IT  Scorpio 3,  4 

^j  Scorpio 4 

yi  Sagittarius    3, 4 
0  Sagittarius     3,  4 
(S  Capricornus       3 
e  Aquarius    ...      4 
i3  Aquarius    .••      3 
a  Aquarius    ...      3 
a  Pegasus     ...      2 

y  Pegasus 2 

i;  Andromeda        4 
)3  Aries 3 

35  Aries    4 

Mean .. 

-  3  28 

Table  II. 
Poaition  of  Equinoxes  and  Solstices,  2857  B.C. 


1. 

8. 
15. 
82. 


ti  Pleiades f  80  behind  Vernal  Equinox. 

«  Hydra   2  23  behind  Summer  SoUtice. 

ir  Scorpio 0  38  before  Autumnal  Equinox. 

P  Aquarius  ...  6  46  behind  Winter  Solstice. 
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Tablb  III. 


No.  of 
manmm. 

Dedinfttion. 

Right 

Width  of 
manaioii. 

Deeiination. 

Right 

Width  of 
mansion. 

In  the  year  1720  b.c. 

In  the 

year  1100  b.c. 

1 

+  f  63 

623 

10  60 

+  lf  21 

ll2^ 

1*53 

2 

+  4  14 

16  13 

18     1 

+  7  32 

24  21 

17  65 

3 

-  0    9 

34  14 

2  23 

+  2  29 

42  16 

1  58 

4 

-10  13 

36  37 

4  29 

I  7^ 

44  14 

5  38 

6 

+16  24 

41     6 

81  24 

+  17  48 

49  63 

32    4 

6 

+22    8 

72  30 

6  65 

+22  51 

81  67 

6  13 

7 

+11  27 

78  25 

16  34 

+11  23 

87  10 

16  63 

8 

+  1  26 

94  69 

7  24 

+  0  47 

103    3 

7    9 

9 

-  2  46 

102  23 

16  46 

-  3  61 

110  12 

16  47 

10 

-  2    1 

119    8 

17  41 

-  4     1 

126  59 

17  61 

11 

-h  1     1 

136  49 

16  27 

-  I    6 

144  60 

16  31 

12 

+  69 

153  16 

11  65 

+  6  29 

161  21 

11  63 

13 

+  9  42 

165  11 

8  43 

+  6  11 

173  14 

8  41 

14 

+  36 

173  64 

14    1 

-  027 

181  65 

14    9 

15 

-  9  26 

187  65 

6  40 

-12  52 

196    4 

6  10 

16 

-  7  32 

194  35 

1  32 

-13  26 

201  14 

3  39 

17 

-23  62 

196    7 

18  67 

-27    4 

204  53 

18  32 

18 

-21  28 

215     4 

9  26 

-24  10 

223  25 

10  13 

19 

-21  22 

224  30 

25  42 

-23  37 

233  38 

26  46 

20 

-17  69 

250  12 

9  20 

-18  65 

260  24 

8    8 

21 

-15  25 

259  32 

12    0 

-15  43 

268  32 

11  57 

22 

-16  il 

271  32 

10    0 

-14  60 

280  29 

9  47 

23 

-12  46 

281  32 

18    3 

-11  43 

290  16 

17  21 

24 

+  0  27 

299  35 

16  20 

+  0  47 

307  37 

16  24 

25 

-  3  58 

315  55 

8  50 

-  1    9 

324     1 

8  26 

i^ 

+  4  21 

324  45 

15  29 

+  7  21 

332  26 

15  30 

27 

+  0  38 

340  14 

10  38 

+  46 

347  66 

10  54 

28 

+  8  18 

360  62 

14  31 

+11  61 

358  50 

14  38 

Mean.. 

-  2  26 

-  2  48 

Tablb  IV. 
Position  of  Equinoxes  and  Solstices. 


S357  B.C. 

1739  B.C. 

1 100  B.C. 

Vernal  Equinox  ... 
Summer  Solstice... 
Automnal  Equinox. 
Winter  Sobtice  ... 

f  30  before  No.  1. 
2  23  before  No.  8. 
0  38  behind  No.16. 
6  46  before  No.  22. 

1 23  behind  No.   1. 
4  59  behind  No.  8. 
7  36  behind  No.  16. 
132  behind  No.  22. 

fl(i  before  No.  28. 
2  60  before  No.   7. 
165behindNo.l4. 
128  before  No.  21. 
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Table  V. 


compared. 

S367  B.C. 

1729  B.C. 

IIMB.C. 

1  ftnd  15 

182  8 

182  3i» 

18§  36 

2  „  16 

176  45 

178  24 

176  53 

3  „  17 

161  45 

161  53 

162  37 

4  ;,  18 

176  51 

178  27 

179  11 

5  „  19 

183  7 

183  24 

183  45 

6    20 

179  1 

177  42 

178  27 

7 ;;  21 

180  47 

181  7 

181  22 

8  n  22 

175  37 

176  33 

177  26 

9  „  23 

178  8 

179  9 

180  4 

10  „  24 

180  16 

180  27 

180  38 

11  ;;  25 

179  0 

179  6 

179  11 

12  „  26 

172  1 

171  29 

171  5 

13  „  27 

175  20 

175  3 

174  42 

14  „  28 

177  10 

176  68 

176  55 

M.  Biot  attempts  to  illustrate  the  correctness  of  his  list  of 
stars^  though  so  irregularly  distributed  and  in  many  instances  so 
inferior  in  importance,  by  stating  that  there  is  evidently  a  law  in 
their  selection^  and  that  a  narrow  mansion  in  one  part  of  the 
heavens  corresponds  to  a  narrow  mansion  in  the  opposite  part ; 
so  also  with  the  wider  mansions ;  so  that  the  stars^  at  the  epoch, 
were  situated  in  pairs  on  the  same  meridian. 

6.  It  is  by  the  application  of  this  test,  which  is  to  some  extent 
approximately  true,  that  I  think  I  can  detect  a  flaw  which  destroys 
the  necessity  of  passing  so  far  back  into  past  time  as  the  twenty- 
fourth  century  B.C.  In  the  first  of  the  three  columns  in  Table 
y.^  I  have  given  the  differences  of  M  for  2357  B.C.  gathered 
from  M.  Biotas  results  in  Table  I.  It  will  there  be  seen  that  the 
pairs  of  stars  deviate  from  being  on  the  same  meridian  by  an 
average  =  about  3^,  if  we  except  the  third  pair  in  which  the 
deviation  is  as*  much  as  18^  15'.  There  must  be  some  reason 
for  this  exception.  The  fact  is,  both  the  limiting  stars  of  that 
mansion  are  exceptional ;  No.  3  being  so  near  Nos.  2  and  4  (as  I 
have  already  pointed  out),  and  No.  17  having  so  large  a  declina- 
tion. (No.  6  has  as  large  a  declination,  see  Table  I. ;  but  that  star 
is  close  upon  the  ecliptic^  which  No.  17  is  not,  which  may  be 
some  reason  for  its  use,  there  being  no  nearer  star.)  These  two 
stars,  moreover,  are  both  small,  being  only  of  the  fourth  order  of 
magnitude.  I  conclude,  therefore,  for  these  reasons  that  they 
have  been  wrongly  determined.  If  \  Orion  is  rejected,  the 
necessity  for  pushing  back  the  epoch  so  far  is  removed. 

6.  In  Tables  III.,  lY.,  Y.  I  have  given  the  results  of  calcula- 
tions I  have  made  for  two  other  epochs,  viz.  1100  b.c.  and  1729 
B.C.  (halfway  between  1100  b.c.  and  2357  B.C.),  in  order  to  see 
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whether  there  is  any  special  reason  for  so  remote  an  epoch  as 
2357  B.C.  being  selected.  I  can  see  no  special  reason.  (1) 
Even  if  \  Orion  is  not  rejected^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  width  of 
the  third  mansion  is  2^  23'  and  P  58'  at  those  two  later  dates, 
and  these  are  not  so  inferior  to  2^  4Sl,  the  width  in  2357  B.C., 
as  to  induce  any  great  preference  for  that  epoch.  (2)  By  com- 
paring the  columns  of  declinations  in  Tables  I.  and  III.,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  twenty-eight  stars  lie  very  much  alike  with 
reference  to  the  equators  of  the  three  epochs,  without  any  decided 
advantage  for  2357  B.C.  In  all  of  them  the  mid-line  is  south  of 
the  equator  i  the  distance  is  2^  28',  2°  26',  2°  48'  in  the  three 
cases.  (8)  M.  Biot  points  out  that  the  arrangement  of  stars 
chosen  by  the  Chinese  is  equatorial,  and  not  ecliptical ;  and  he 
well  illustrates  this  by  shewing  that  «  Hydrae  has  been  chosen, 
though  only  of  the  second  magnitude,  as  the  eighth  star  in  pre- 
ference to  the  much  brighter  star  Regulus  in  the  same  hour- 
angle,  but  on  the  ecliptic  and  about  24^  from  the  equator.  But 
he  departs  from  this  idea  when  he  draws  an  argument  for  his 
ancient  epoch  from  the  circumstance  that  17  in  Pleiades  is  the 
fint  of  the  twenty-eight  stars,  and  that  therefore  when  the 
system  was  chosen  that  star  must  have  been  the  vernal  equinox. 
The  Pleiades,  in  their  sevenfold  group,  are  so  conspicuous  and 
marked  an  object,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  that,  being 
chosen  as  one  of  the  twenty-eight  determining  stars,  they  should 
be  fixed  upon,  for  that  reason,  as  the  point  of  departure.  At 
the  three  dates  in  my  Tables,  the  declination  of  ri  is  only  3°  K/, 
r'53',  11^21';  the  largest  of  which  is  smaller  than  that  of 
twelve  of  the  twenty-eight  stars  as  laid  down  by  M.  Biot  for 
2357  B.C.  In  passing  backwards  to  obtain  as  great  a  width  as 
possible  for  his  third  mansion,  he  seems  to  have  stopped  short  at 
17  in  Pleiades  for  no  other  reason  than  that,  being  first  of  the 
equatorial  series,  it  might  also  be  the  equinox;  whereas  by 
going  further  back  he  might  have  somewhat  further  widened 
his  third  mansion.  (4)  M.  Biot  also  observes  that  four  of  the 
chosen  stars,  the  1st,  8th,  15th,  and  22nd  (see  Table  II.),  fall 
very  near  the  equinoxes  and  solstices  of  2357  B.C.,  and  that  this 
is  an  argument  in  favour  of  that  epoch.  But  my  Table  lY.  shows 
that  in  1100  b.c.  four  others  of  the  twenty-eight  stars,  also  at 
equal  intervals  in  point  of  number,  viz.  the  7th,  14th,  21st,  and 
28th,  were  still  nearer  to  the  equinoxes  and  solstices.  So  that 
no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  this  source  in  favour  of  his 
epoch:  rather  the  contrary.  He  says  that  the  four  stars  he 
names  are  mentioned  in  the  Ghou-king*,  an  ancient  work  on 

*  For  what  is  known  of  this  work  Chou-king,  or  Sboo-kine,  see  Encyc, 
Brit,,  word  China,  p.  640 :  also  see  "  History  of  Astronomy  '^in  *  Library 
of  Usefal  Knowledge.' 
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astronomy,  as  being  at  the  equinoxes  and  solstices  in  the  time  of 
Yao.     As  one  of  the  points  (see  Table  II.)  is  wrong  by  6^  46', 
this  commits  the  Chou-king  to  an  error  of  487  years.   Moreover, 
these  traditions  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  facts.     We  have  in 
Indian  astronomy  an  instance  of  an  ancient  conjunction  of  sun, 
moon,  and  planets  stated  as  if  an  observed  phenomenon,  whereas 
it  is  clear  that  the  idea  (which  is  false  in  fact)  was  come  at  by 
calculating  backwards,  and  that  upon  defective  data.     (5)  An- 
other thing  which  M.  Biot  appears  to  think  confirmatory  of  his 
epoch  is  this.     He  states  that  the  Chinese  used  to  observe  with 
care  the  motion  of  the  circum  polar  stars  in  the  Dragon,  the 
Great  Bear,  and  the  Lesser  Bear,  and  two  in  Lyra ;  and  conjec- 
tures that  the  position  of  the  declination-circles  passing  through 
them  at  that  epoch  influenced  the  astronomers  in  the  choice  of 
the  stars  which  define  the  twenty-eight  mansions.    Eleven,  how- 
ever, of  the  mansions  have  none  of  these  circles  passing  through 
them,  and  the  angular  distances  of  the  others  from  the  nearest 
stars  vary  through  all  degrees  of  magnitude  between  0°  8'  and 
7^  2& ;  of  these  approximate  conjunctions  on  the  same  meridian 
twelve  take  place  at  the  inferior  passage  of  the  circumpolar  star. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  at  all  remarkable  in  these 
approximate  relations.     Other  positions  of  the  pole  and  other 
epochs  may  be  no  doubt  found  where  even  a  nearer  approxima- 
tion of  the  kind  exists.     (6)  Another  argument  of  M.  Biot  in 
favour  of  his  epoch  is,  that  a  star  is  spoken  of  by  Chinese 
astronomers  as  the  "  Unity  of  the  Heavens,^'  which  name  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  that  it  was  at  the  pole  of  the  equator  when  first 
so  designated :  and  the  French  chronologist  Freret  thinks  the 
star  must  be  u  in  the  Dragon,  though  M.  Biot  thinks  it  may  be 
another  star  close  to  it.     It  is  very  easy  to  show  that,  as  the 
longitude  of  this  star  was  in  1750  A.n.  153^  54^,  it  must  have 
been  63-9  x  72=4601  years  before  that  epoch  (that  is,  2850 
B.C.)  when  it  was  at  the  pole,  or  at  its  nearest  point  only  a  few 
minutes  from  it.     This  is  500  years  before  M.  Biot's  epoch.     In 
this  time,  however,  it  would  not  have  moved  away  more  than 
about  2^  46',  and  therefore  might  still  be  regarded  as  the  pole- 
star.     But  this  shows  the  uncertainty  of  such  means  of  fixing 
dates,  even  by  the  best  astronomical  means,  if  the  data  are  not 
precise.     The  star  would  continue  within  a  distance  of  2^  46', 
taking  both  sides  of  the  pole,  for  no  less  a  period  than  1000 
years.     The  fact,  therefore,  of  its  being  regarded  as  the  pole* 
star,  if  such  errors  are  allowed  (and  we  see  larger  errors  allowed 
in  this  approximation  to  a  system),  would  not  fix  the  date  within 
1000  years.     There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Chaldee  astronomers 
had  observed  a  Draconis  in  the  pole.     It  is  quite  possible  that 
such  a  circumstance  might  be  handed  down,  one  so  easily  observed. 
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even  from  antediluvian  times.  But  it  ia  still  more  probable  that 
it  has  been  calculated  backwards,  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  when 
once  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  was  known,  and  the  epoch 
when  it  occurred  assigned  with  more  or  less  accuracy  according 
to  the  means  of  calculation. 

7.  This  reconstruction  of  the  celestial  sphere  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Yao,  even  supposing  he  was  a  historical  character, 
appears  to  me  to  be  based  upon  such  uncertain  data  as  to  make 
it  altogether  untrustworthy.  If  the  data  were  moro  exact,  the 
ease  would  be  different.  Unless,  however,  reUable  data  can  be 
procured,  it  seems  a  pity  to  prostrate  the  science  of  astronomy 
by  using  it  in  such  a  cause,  lending  its  name  and  high  character 
to  prop  up  the  conclusions  of  vague  and  uncertain  traditions, 
enveloped  too  often  in  fable  and  falsehood. 

J.  H.  P&ATT. 
Calcatta,  October  19, 1861. 


II.  Experiments  on  the  Comparative  Effects  of  Nocturnal  Radia- 
tion from  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  and  over  a  large  Sheet  of 
Water.     By  Professor  Marcet  of  the  Academy  of  Geneva^. 

IT  is  acknowledged  that  about  the  period  of  sunset,  provided 
the  sky  be  clear,  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  contact 
with  the  earth's  surface  is  cooler  than  that  of  the  atmosphere 
at  a  certain  height  above  the  ground.  This  fact  was  first  noticed 
by  Pictet  and  Six,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century ;  but  -as 
the  theory  of  radiant  heat  had  not  yet  been  established,  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  was  offered  until 
1814,  when  Dr.  Wells  published  his  valuable  'Essay  on  Dew.' 
Many  years  afterwards  (in  1842)  a  series  of  observations,  on 
the  same  subject,  I  had  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva, 
was  published  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Mimoires  de  la  Sociiti 
de  Physique  et  d*Histoire  Naturelle^  tending  to  prove  that  during 
clear  and  calm  nights  the  atmosphere  becomes  gradually  warmer 
on  ascending  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  until  a  certain 
height  be  attained,  which  varies  according  to  circumstances,  but 
is  generally  not  less  than  from  thirty  to  forty  vards.  The  obser- 
vations I  made  in  1842  have  just  been  fully  confirmed  by  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  subject  published  by  Professor  C. 
Martins  of  MontpeUiert*  The  results  obtained  are,  no  doubt^ 
attributable  to  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  earth's  suiface  arising 
from  its  nocturnal  radiation  into  empty  space;  which  radiation^ 
when  the  sky  is  clear,  is  not  compensated  by  the  transmission  of 

*  Commimicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Vide  M^Mires  de  PAcad^nie  des  Sciences  et  Belles  Lettres  de  Moni^ 
peOier,  voL  v. 
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caloric  from  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  cooling  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  naturally  gives  rise  to  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  temperature  of  the  stratum  of  air  in  its  immediate 
vicinity ;  the  effect  is  transmitted  to  the  stratum  above,  though 
naturally  in  a  less  degree,  and  so  on  from  one  stratum  to  another, 
until  a  height  be  attained  at  which  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  found  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  stratum  of  air  in  con- 
tact with  the  earth. 

I  had  often  thought  of  inquiring  whether  the  effects  of  noc- 
turnal radiation,  tending  as  they  do  to  produce  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  temperature  on  ascending  above  the  earth's  surface, 
are  entirely  dependent  on  the  radiation  of  the  ground,  properly 
80  called,  or  whether  they  would  be  equally  perceptible  above  a 
large  sheet  of  water,  such  as  the  sea  or  a  lake.  The  exceptionally 
fine  clear  weather  of  October  last  afforded  me  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  making  some  experiments  on  the  effects  of  nocturnal 
radiation  from  the  surface  of  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

Let  me,  however,  be  allowed  to  remark  that  experiment  alone 
could  determine  to  what  extent  a  large  surface  of  water  is 
capable  of  producing,  by  the  radiation  of  its  caloric,  the  whole, 
or  at  least  a  part  of  the  effects  due  to  the  nocturnal  radiation 
of  the  earth.  Water,  it  is  well  known,  possesses  a  consider- 
able radiating  power;  Leslie,  in  his  'Researches  on  Heat,^ 
found  it  to  be  equal  to  that  of  lampblack,  and  superior  to  that 
of  paper.  It  is  not,  therefore,  because  water  does  not  radiate  suf- 
ficiently that  we  can  be  authorized  to  conclude  a  priori  that  the 
nocturnal  increase  of  temperature  is  not  as  likely  to  take  place 
over  a  liquid  surface  as  over  the  solid  ground ;  but  there  is  an- 
other fact,  depending  upon  the  peculiar  constitution  of  liquids, 
which  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  particles  of 
liquids,  it  is  well  known,  are  essentially  moveable,  and  their  dif- 
ferent strata  subject  to  a  constant  interchange  of  position  when 
affected  by  the  slightest  changes  of  temperature.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  moment  the  upper  surface  of  a  given  extent  of 
water  has  begun  to  cool  by  the  effect  of  nocturnal  radiation,  it 
will  become  denser  than  the  stratum  immediately  below  it ;  it 
will  therefore  descend  and  be  replaced  by  this  stratum,  which, 
becoming  heavier  in  its  turn,  will  be  replaced  by  the  following, 
and  in  the  same  way  successively  from  one  stratum  to  the  other; 
so  that  in  fact  there  is  no  reason  why  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  should  undergo  any  appreciable  change.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  effect 
of  nocturnal  radiation  (inasmuch  as  it  would  tend  to  lower  the 
temperature,  first  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  next  that  of  the 
stratum  of  air  in  immediate  contact  with  this  surface)  will  become, 
if  not  entirely  imperceptible,  at  least  far  less  apparent  than  oa 
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land.     The  following  experiments  made  during  last  October  on 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  entirely  corroborate  this  view. 

Three  Centigrade  mercurial  thermometers^  capable  of  showing 
the  tenth  part  of  a  degree,  were  fixed  at  different  heights  round 
a  vertical  pole  about  16  feet  long.  Each  thermometer  was 
attached  to  the  extremity  of  a  horizontal  rod  fixed  to  the  pole, 
and  sufficiently  long  to  ensure  the  thermometers  being  sus- 
pended, not  over  the  boat  from  which  the  experiments  were  to 
be  made,  but  directly  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  One  of  the 
thermometers  was  placed  at  a  height  of  about  3  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  second  at  about  6  feet,  and  the 
third  at  15  feet.  Three  series  of  observations  were  made  du- 
ring the  evenings  of  the  26th  and  28th  of  October,  at  about 
600  yards  from  land,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances— ^the  sky  being  beautifully  clear,  and  the  surface  of  the 
lake  unruffled  by  the  slightest  breeze.  The  observations  were 
commenced  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  renewed 
every  half  hour  until  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  sunset. 
The  following  is  the  average  result  of  the  observations  noted 
during  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  October : — 
Temperature  of  the  atmosphere  3  inches  above  the  water.  1 1*66  G, 
„  „  6  feet  „  .  11-62 

„  „  15  feet  „  .  11-80 

Temperature  of  the  water  at  the  surface  of  the  lake     •  12 
The  average  result  obtained  during  the  evening  of  the  28th 

was  as  follows : — 

o 

Temperature  of  the  atmosphere  3  inches  above  the  water.  1 1  *35  G. 
„  „  6  feet  „  .  11-29 

„  „  15  feet  „  .11-32 

Temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  water  •  12-75 

The  consequence  to  be  drawn  from  these  results  is,  I  appre- 
hend, that  the  comparative  temperature  of  the  successive  strata 
of  air  above  the  surface  of  the  lake  up  to  the  height  of  15 
feet,  undergoes  no  sensible  change  from  the  effects  of  nocturnal 
radiation.  The  almost  imperceptible  differences  indicated  by 
the  thermometers  in  no  case  exceeding  a  few  hundredths  of  a 
degree,  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  errors  arising  from  accidental 
currents,  which  it  is  difficult  to  guard  against  completely  in 
observations  of  this  nature. 

The  following  is  the  mean  result  of  comparative  observations 
made  at  the  same  moment  in  the  centre  of  a  large  field  about 
700  yards  from  the  borders  of  the  lake : — 

Temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  .     .     •     6*98  G. 
Temperature  of  the  air  3  inches  above  the  ground  •    8*00 
„  „  6  feet  „  .    910 

„  >,  15  feet  „  .    9*65 
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Finally,  comparative  observations  made  simultaneously  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing result : — 

Temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  gravel    •     .     .     9*90  C. 

Temperature  of  the  air  3  inches  above  the  ground.  10*40 

„  „  6  feet  „  .  10-55 

„  „  15  feet  „  .  10-62 

showing  that  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  water  is  suf- 
ficient to  modify  the  results  generally  obtained  on  land. 

The  following  conclusions  may,  I  think,  be  safely  drawn  from 
the  foregoing  observations : — 

1 .  The  gradual  increase  of  temperature  occurring  on  ascending 
through  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  which  appears  con* 
stantly  to  prevail  on  land  about  and  after  sunset,  is  not  apparent 
above  a  large  surface  of  water. 

2.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large  sheet  of  water  is  suffi- 
cient to  modify  to  a  considerable  extent  the  effects  of  the  noc- 
turnal radiation  of  the  earth,  and  thereby  materially  diminish 
the  increase  of  temperature  observed  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances on  ascending  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

'  3.  One  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  great  difference 
(amounting  to  between  2  and  3  Centigrade  degrees)  constantly 
observed  between  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  a  few  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  that  of  the  air  at  the  same  height  above 
a  large  sheet  of  water. 


HI.  On  Physical  Lines  of  Force.    By  J.  C.  Maxwell,  F.R.8., 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  King's  College^  London^. 

Part  HI. — The  Theory  of  Molecular  Vortices  applied  to 
Statical  Electricity. 

IN  the  first  part  of  this  paper 1 1  have  shown  how  the  forces 
acting  between  magnets,  electric  currents,  and  matter  capa- 
ble of  magnetic  induction  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis 
of  the  magnetic  field  being  occupied  with  innumerable  vortices 
of  revolving  matter,  their  axes  coinciding  with  the  direction  of 
the  magnetic  force  at  every  point  of  the  field. 

The  centrifugal  force  of  these  vortices  produces  pressures  di- 
stributed in  such  a  way  that  the  final  effect  is  a  force  identical 
in  direction  and  magnitude  with  that  which  we  observe. 

In  the  second  partj:  I  described  the  mechanism  by  which 
these  rotations  inay  be  made  to  coexist,  and  to  be  distributed 
according  to  the  known  laws  of  magnetic  lines  of  force. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Phil.  Mag.  March  1861.  Phil.  Mag.  April  and  May  1861. 
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'  I  conceived  the  rotating  matter  to  be  the  substance  of  certain 
eells,  divided  from  each  other  by  cell-walls  composed  of  particles  , 
whidi  are  very  small  compared  with  the  cells^  and  that  it  is  by 
the  motions  of  these  particles^  and  their  tangential  action  on  the 
sobstance  in  the  cells^  that  the  rotatioto  is  communicated  from 
one  cell  to  another. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  explain  this  tangential  action^  but  it 
is  necessary  to  suppose,  in  order  to  account  for  the  transmission 
of  rotation  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  parts  of  each  cell^ 
that  the  substance  in  the  cells  possesses  elasticity  of  figure, 
similar  in  kind,  though  different  in  degree,  to  that  observed  in 
solid  bodies.  The  undulatory  theory  of  light  requires  us  to 
admit  this  kind  of  elasticity  in  the  luminiferous  medium,  in 
order  to  account  for  transverse  vibrations.  We  need  not  then 
be  surprised  if  the  magneto-electric  medium  possesses  the  same 
property. 

According  to  our  theory,  the  particles  which  form  the  partitions 
between  the  cells  constitute  the  matter  of  electricity.  The 
motion  of  these  particles  constitutes  an  electric  current;  the 
tangential  force  with  which  the  particles  are  pressed  by  the 
matter  of  the  cells  is  electromotive  force,  and  the  pressure  oi 
the  particles  on  each  other  corresponds  to  the  tension  or  poten- 
tial of  the  electricity. 

If  we  can  now  explain  the  condition  of  a  body  with  respect  to 
the  surrounding  medium  when  it  is  said  to  be  '^  charged  ^'  with 
electricity,  and  account  for  the  forces  acting  between  electrified 
bodies,  we  shall  have  established  a  connexion  between  all  the 
principal  phenomena  of  electrical  science. 

We  know  by  experiment  that  electric  tension  is  the  same 
thing,  whether  observed  in  statical  or  in  current  electricity ;  so 
that  an  electromotive  force  produced  by  magnetism  may  be 
made  to  charge  a  Leyden  jar,  as  is  done  by  the  coil  machine. 
.  When  a  difference  of  tension  exists  in  different  parts  of  any 
body,  the  electricity  passes,  or  tends  to  pass,  from  places  of 
greater  to  places  of  smaller  tension.  If  the  body  is  a  conductor, 
an  actual  passage  of  electricity  takes  place;  and  if  the  difference 
of  tensions  is  kept  up,  the  current  continues  to  flow  with  a 
velocity  proportional  inversely  to  the  resistance,  or  directly  to  the 
conductivity  of  the  body. 

The  electric  resistance  has  a  very  wide  range  of  values,  that 
of  the  metals  being  the  smallest,  and  that  of  glass  being  so 
great  that  a  charge  of  electricity  has  been  preserved*  in  a  glass 
vessel  for  years  without  penetrating  the  thickness  of  the  glass. 

Bodies  which  do  not  permit  a  current  of  electricity  to  flow 
through  them  are  called  insulators.    But  though  electricity  does 
•  By  Professor  W.  Thomson. 
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not  flow  through  them,  electrical  effects  are  propagated  through 
them,  and  the  amount  of  these  effects  differs  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  body ;  so  that  equally  good  insulators  may  act 
differently  as  dielectrics^. 

Here  then  we  have  two  independent  qualities  of  bodies,  one 
by  which  they  allow  of  the  passage  of  electricity  through  them, 
and  the  other  by  which  they  allow  of  electrical  action  being 
transmitted  through  them  without  any  electricity  being  allowed 
to  pass.  A  conducting  body  may  be  compared  to  a  porous 
membrane  which  opposes  more  or  less  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  a  fluid,  while  a  dielectric  is  like  an  elastic  membrane  which 
may  be  impervious  to  the  fluid,  but  transmits  the  pressure  of  the 
fluid  on  one  side  to  that  on  the  other. 

As  long  as  electromotive  force  acts  on  a  conductor,  it  produces 
a  current  which,  as  it  meets  with  resistance,  occasions  a  continual 
transformation  of  electrical  energy  into  heat,  which  is  incapable 
of  being  restored  again  as  electrical  energy  by  any  reversion  of 
the  process. 

Electromotive  force  acting  on  a  dielectric  produces  a  state  of 
polarization  of  its  parts  similar  in  distribution  to  the  polarity  of 
the  particles  of  iron  under  the  influence  of  a  magnetf^  and,  like 
the  magnetic  polarization,  capable  of  being  described  as  a  state 
in  which  every  particle  has  its  poles  in  opposite  conditions. 

In  a  dielectric  under  induction,  we  may  conceive  that  the 
electricity  in  each  molecule  is  so  displaced  that  one  side  is  ren* 
dered  positively,  and  the  other  negatively  electrical,  but  that  the 
electricity  remains  entirely  connected  with  the  molecule,  and 
does  not  pass  from  one  molecule  to  another. 

The  effect  of  this  action  on  the  whole  dielectric  mass  is  to 
produce  a  general  displacement  of  the  electricity  in  a  certain 
direction.  This  displacement  does  not  amount  to  a  current, 
because  when  it  has  attained  a  certain  value  it  remains  constant, 
but  it  is  the  commencement  of  a  current,  and  its  variations  con- 
stitute currents  in  the  positive  or  negative  direction,  according 
as  the  displacement  is  increasing  or  diminishing.  The  amount 
of  the  displacement  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  body,  and  on 
the  electromotive  force ;  so  that  if  k  is  the  displacement,  B  the 
electromotive  force,  and  E  a  coefficient  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  dielectric,  r  _  _  4^e«A  ; 

and  if  r  is  the  value  of  the  electric  current  due  to  displacement, 

dh 

. ^2? 

*  Faraday, '  Experimental  Researches/  Series  XL 
t  See  Prof.  Mossotti,  "Discussione  Analitica^"  Memorie  delta  Soc,  Ita^ 
liana  (Modena),  vol.  zxiv.  part  2.  p.  49. 
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These  relations  are  independent  of  any  theory  about  the  internal 
mechanism  of  dielectrics  j  but  when  we  find  electromotive  force 
producing  electric  displacement  in  a  dielectric^  and  when  we  find 
the  dielectric  recovering  from  its  state  of  electric  displacement 
with  an  equal  electromotive  force^  we  cannot  help  regarding  the 
phenomena  as  those  of  an  elastic  body^  yielding  to  a  pressure^ 
and  recovering  its  form  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 

According  to  our  hypothesis^  the  magnetic  medium  is  divided 
into  cells,  separated  by  partitions  formed  of  a  stratum  of  particles 
which  play  the  part  of  electricity.  When  the  electric  particles 
are  urged  in  any  direction^  they  will,  by  their  tangential  action 
on  the  elastic  substance  of  the  cells,  distort  each  cell,  and  call 
into  play  an  equal  and  opposite  force  arising  from  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  cells.  When  the  force  is  removed,  the  cells  will 
recover  their  form,  and  the  electricity  will  return  to  its  former 
position. 

In  the  following  investigation  I  have  considered  the  relation 
between  the  displacement  and  the  force  producing  it,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  cells  are  spherical.  The  actual  form  of  the 
cells  probably  does  not  differ  from  that  of  a  sphere  sufficiently 
to  make  much  difference  in  the  numerical  result. 

I  have  deduced  from  this  result  the  relation  between  the 
statical  and  dynamical  measures  of  electricity,  and  have  shown, 
by  a  comparison  of  the  electro-magnetic  experiments  of  MM. 
Kohlrausch  and  Weber  with  the  velocity  of  light  as  found  by 
M.  Fizeau,  that  the  elasticity  of  the  magnetic  medium  in  air  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  luminiferous  medium,  if  these  two  coex- 
istent, coextensive,  and  equally  elastic  media  are  not  rather  one 
medium. 

It  appears  also  from  Prop.  XV.  that  the  attraction  between 
two  electrified  bodies  depends  on  the  value  of  E^,  and  that  there- 
fore it  would  be  less  in  turpentine  than  in  air,  if  the  quantity  of 
electricity  in  each  body  remains  the  same.  If,  however,  the 
potentials  of  the  two  bodies  were  given,  the  attraction  between 
them  would  vary  inversely  as  E^,  and  would  be  greater  in  turpen- 
tine than  in  air. 

Prop,  XII. — ^To  find  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  an  elastic 
sphere  whose  surface  is  exposed  to  normal  and  tangential  forces, 
the  tangential  forces  being  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  distance 
froDi  a  given  point  on  the  sphere. 

Let  the  axis  of  z  be  the  axis  of  spherical  coordinates. 

I^^  l»  Vf  K  be  the  displacements  of  any  particle  of  the  sphere 
in  the  directions  of  Xj  y,  and  z. 

I^t  pgjf,  ppy,  pgg  be  the  stresses  normal  to  planes  perpendicular 
to  the  three  axes,  and  let  py.g,  pfg^j  p^y  be  the  stresses  of  distortion 
in  the  planes  yzy  zXy  and  xy^ 
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Let  fA  be  the  coefficient  of  cubic  elasticitji  so  that  if 

'-'•(i+l^i) («» 

Let  m  be  the  coefficient  of  rigidity,  so  that 

/''.-''-='»(2-|).&« (81) 

Then  we  have  the  following  equations  of  elasticity  in  an  isotropic 
mediunii 

with  similar  equations  in  y  and  z,  and  also 

^"=1(1+1)'^ («^) 

In  the  case  of  the  sphere,  let  us  assume  the  radius  =  a,  and 
^^exz,    v^exy,     ?=/[«« +y«)+^r*  +  rf.     .     (84) 


Then 


PMM=^{P'—s^){e+y)z+mez=p„, 


m 


P9^^-o(^+^/)y» 


fn  ^ 


(85) 


p„^^{e  +  2f)z, 

P:v  =  0. 

The  equation  of  internal  equilibrium  with  respect  to  z  is 

S^""^^^''"^&^'''^^'      ....     (86) 
which  is  satisfied  in  this  case  if 

m{e+2f+2g)  +  2{jjL--im){e-\'ff)  «0.     .     (87) 

The  tangential  stress  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  whose 
radius  is  a  at  an  angular  distance  0  from  the  axis  in  plane  xz, 

T={p„^p„)sm0cos0'^p„{cos^0^%ia^0)  .    .     (88) 

=2m(«+/-^)asindcos«^-^(c+2/)sin^.    ,   (89) 

In  order  that  T  may  be  proportional  to  sin  0,  the  first  term  must 
yanish,  and  therefore 

g^e+f, (90) 


ma 


T=-^(«+2/)8in^. 


(91) 
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The  normal  stress  on  the  surface  at  any  point  is 

N  =/?«,  sin*  6  +p^g  cos'  0 + 2p,g  sin  0  cos  0 

=2(;a—  |m)  {e  +^)acos5  +  2»kicosd((c  +/)  sin«^  +y  cos«^);  (92) 

or  by  (87)  and  (90), 

N=-i?m(«  +  2/)cos^ (98) 

The  tangential  displacement  of  any  point  is 

/=fcos  ^-?sind=s-(tfy+rf)8in^.     .     .     .     (94) 
The  normal  displacement  is 

n=^s\n0+^cos0=:(a^{e+f)+d)cos0.    .     .     (95) 

If  we  make 

a«(e+/)+d=0, (96) 

there  will  be  no  normal  displacement,  and  the  displacement  will 
be  entirely  tangential,  and  we  shall  have 

t^a^eBm0 (97) 

The  whole  work  done  by  the  superficial  forces  is 
U=i2(T0rfS, 
the  summation  being  extended  over  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 
The  energy  of  elasticity  in  the  substance  of  the  sphere  is 

the  summation  being  extended  to  the  whole  contents  of  the 
sphere. 

We  find,  as  we  ought^  that  these  quantities  have  the  same 
valne,  namely 

U=-f7ra5mc(e+2/) (98) 

We  may  now  suppose  that  the  tangential  action  on  the  surface 
arises  from  a  laver  of  particles  in  contact  with  it,  the  particles 
being  acted  on  by  their  own  mutual  pressure,  and  acting  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  two  cells  with  which  they  are  in  contact. 

We  assume  the  axis  of  j?  to  be  in  the  direction  of  maximum 
variation  of  the  pressure  among  the  particles,  and  we  have  to 
determine  the  relation  between  an  electromotive  force  B  acting 
OB  the  particles  in  that  direction,  and  the  electric  displacement  h 
which  accompanies  it. 

Pr(q>.  XIII. — ^Tofind  the  relation  between  electromotive  force 
and  electrie  displacement  when  a  uniform  electromotive  force  K 
acts  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z. 

Take  any  element  SS  of  the  surface,  covered  with  a  stratum 
PhU.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  28.  No.  151.  Jm.  1862.  C 
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whose  density  is  p,  and  having  its  normal  inclined  0  to  the  axes 
of  jsr;  then  the  tangential  force  upon  it  will  be 

pRSS8in^=2TSS,    •    •    .    .    .    (99) 
T  beings  as  before^  the  tangential  force  on  each  side  of  the  sur- 

faoe.    Putting  P/^oZ^  ^^  equation  {341)*,  we  find 

R=-a7rmfl(fi  +  2/) .•    (100) 

The  displacement  of  electricity  due  to  the  distortion  of  the 
sphere  is 

SSS^p^  sin  6  taken  over  the  whole  surface ;     •     (101) 

and  if  A  is  the  electric  displacement  per  unit  of  volume,  we  shall 
have 

47ra8A=f«*e, (102) 

or 

A=^«J (103) 

SO  that 

R=4^^1±BfA, (104) 

or  we  may  write 

R=-47rE«A, (105) 

provided  we  assume 

E«=-7rm^±^. (106) 

Pinding  e  and /from  (87)  and  (90),  we  get 

8/* 

The  ratio  of  m  to  /a  varies  in  different  substances  j  but  in  a 
medium  whose  elasticity  depends  entirely  upon  forces  acting 
between  pairs  of  particles,  this  ratio  is  that  of  6  to  5,  and  in  this 
case 

W=^irm (108) 

When  the  resistance  to  compression  is  infinitely  greater  than  the 
resistance  to  distortion,  as  m  a  liquid  rendered  slightly  elastic 
by  gum  or  jelly, 

E«=:S7rm (109) 

The  value  of  E^  must  lie  between  these  limits.  It  is  probable 
that  the  substance  of  our  cells  is  of  the  former  kind,  and  that 
we  must  use  the  first  value  of  E^,  which  is  that  belonging  lo 

*  Phil.  Hag.  April  1861. 
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a  hypotlietically  ''perfect  solid *«  in  which 

5m=6/f, (110) 

so  that  we  must  use  equatito  ^08). 

Prop.  XIV. — ^To  correct  the  equations  (9)t  of  electric  currents 
for  the  effect  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  medium. 

We  have  seen  that  electromotive  force  and  electric  displace* 
ment  are  connected  by  equation  (105).  Differentiating  this 
equation  with  respect  to  t,  we  find 

W=-^^'f' (Ill) 

showing  that  when  the  electromotive  force  varies,  the  cJeotric 
displacement  also  varies.  But  a  variation  of  displacement  is 
equivalent  to  a  current,  and  this  current  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  equations  (9)  and  added  to  r.  The  three  equations 
then  become 


^~  47r\/fy  dfs  E«  dt/' 
^~4fir\dz  dx  WdtJ' 
''~'4fir\dx     dy     E«  dt)'  ■ 


(112) 


where  p,  g,  r  are  the  electric  currents  in  the  directions  of  x,  y, 
and  z;  a,  fi,  y  are  the  components  of  magnetic  intensity  |  and 
P,  Q,  R  are  the  electromotive  forces.  Now  if  e  be  the  quantity 
of  free  electricity  in  unit  of  volume,  then  the  equation  of  conti- 
nuity will  be 

I^I^M""- ("« 

Differentiating  (112)  with  respect  to  »,  y,  and  z  respectively,  and 
substituting,  we  find 

de_    1     d/<n»^<Ki.  dR\  ny^\ 

di-4iirE^di\di^'^'*"ir)'     '    •     ^"*' 
whence 

the  constant  being  omitted,  because  e=iO  when  there  are  no  elec- 
tromotive forces. 

Prop.  XY.T— To  find  the  force  acting  between  two  electrified 
bodies. 

The  energy  in  the  medium  arising  from  the  electric  displace- 

*  See  Bankine  ''  On  Elasticity/'  Camb.  and  Dub.  Math.  Jouin.  1851. 
t  Phil.  Mag.  March  1861. 
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ments  is 

Uss:-2i(P/4-Qy+R*)8V.     .    .    .    (116) 

where  F^  Q,  B  are  the  forces,  lind  /,  g,  h  the  displacements. 
Now  when  there  is  no  motion  of  the  bodies  or  alteration  of 
forces,  it  appears  from  equations  (77)'!'  that 

P-      ^      n-     ^     R-     ^.         ril8^ 

and  we  know  by  (105)  that 

P=-4n-EV;    Q=:-4irBV,    R--4irE«A;    .     (119) 
whence 

Integrating  by  parts  throaghout  all  space,  and  remembering  that 
^  vanishes  at  an  infinite  distance, 

or  by  (115), 

U=i2(^«)SV (122) 

Tfow  let  there  be  two  electrified  bodies,  and  let  e^  be  the  distri- 
bution of  electricity  in  the  first,  and  ^|  the  electric  tension  due 
to  it,  and  let 

Let  ^^be  the  distribution  of  electricity  in  the  second  body,  and 
^9  the  tension  due  to  it ;  then  the  whole  tension  at  any  point 
will  be  ^,  +  'Vq,  and  the  expansion  for  U  will  become 

U=i2(^i^,+^a^3+^i^a+^s^i)SV.    .     .     (124) 

Let  the  body  whose  electricity  is  ^i  be  moved  in  any  way, 
the  electricity  moving  along  with  the  body,  then  since  the  dis- 
tribution of  tension  ^|  moves  with  the  body,  the  value  of  '^|tf| 
remains  the  same. 

"9^^  also  remains  the  sanie ;  and  Green  has  shown  (Essay  on 
Electricity,  p.  10)  that  ^,>a=:^j^,,  so  that  the  work  done  by 
moving  the  body  against  electric  forces 

W=SU=82(^gtfi)8V.    ....    (125) 

.And  if  f|  is  confined  to  a  small  body, 

W=e^S9^ 

*  PhU.  Mag.  liay  18<>L 
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tdr^e.^dr, (126) 

where  F  is  the  resistance  and  dr  the  motion. 

If  the  body  e^  be  smallj  then  if  r  is  the  distance  from  e^  eqiia* 
tion  (123)  gives 

*         r 
whence 

p=-E«^; (127) 

or  the  force  is  a  repulsion  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance. 

Now  let «;,  and  i;,  be  the  same  quantities  of  electricity  mea- 
mted  statically^  then  we  know  by  definition  of  electrical  quantity 

p=-5^; (128) 

and  this  will  be  satisfied  provided 

i7i=E«,  andi7,=E^j;  ....  (129) 
so  that  the  quantitjr  £  previously  determined  in  Prop.  XIII.  is 
the  number  by  which  tne  electrodynamic  measure  of  any  quan- 
tity of  electricity  must  be  multiplied  to  obtain  its  electrostatic 
measure. 

That  electric  current  which,  circulating  round  a  ring  whose 
area  is  unity,  produces  the  same  effect  on  a  distant  magnet  as  a 
magnet  would  produce  whose  strength  is  unity  and  length  unity 
pla^  perpendlicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  ring,  is  a  unit  current ; 
and  £  units  of  electricity,  measured  statically,  traverse  the 
section  of  this  current  in  one  second, — these  units  being  such 
that  any  two  of  them,  placed  at  unit  of  distance,  repel  each  other 
with  unit  of  force. 

We  may  suppose  either  that  E  units  of  positive  electricity 
move  in  the  positive  direction  through  the  wire,  or  that  E  units 
of  negative  electricity  move  in  the  negative  direction,  or,  thirdly, 
that  ^E  units  of  positive  electricity  move  in  the  positive  direction, 
while  ^E  units  of  negative  electricity  move  in  the  negative  direc- 
tion at  the  same  time. 

The  last  is  the  supposition  on  which  MM.  Weber  and  Kohl- 
rausch*  proceed,  who  have  found 

iE«  155,370,000,000,  ....  (130) 
the  unit  of  length  being  the  millimetre,  and  that  of  time  being 
one  second,  whence 

£=810,740,000,000 (131) 

•  AbhandhmgenderKonig.  5acAmcAeftGe«e/^cAa/lt,vol.iii.(1857),p.2G0. 
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Prop.  XVI.— To  find  the  rate  of  propagation  of  transverse 
Tibmtionfl  ihrough  the  elastic  medium  of  which  the  cells  are 
composed^  on  the  supposition  that  its  elasticity  is  due  entirely  to 
forces  acting  between  pairs  of  particles. 

By  tiie  orainary  method  of  investigation  we  kflow  that 


v=^, 


(186) 


(182) 
P 

where  m  is  the  coefficient  of  transverse  elasticity,  and  p  is  the 
density.  By  referring  to  the  equations  of  Part  I.,  it  will  be  seen 
that  if  p  is  the  density  of  the  matter  of  the  vortices,  and  /a  is  the 
''coefficient  of  magnetic  induction/* 

fi='rrp; (188) 

whence 

7rm=«V«/*i (18*) 

and  by  (108), 

EeV-/M (185) 

In  air  or  vacuum  /Lt=  1,  and  therefore 

V=E,- 
S5  810,740,000,000  millimetres  pfer  second, 
s  193,088  miles  per  second. 

The  velocity  of  light  in  air,  as  determined  by  M.  Pizeau*,  is 
70,843  lenses  per  second  (25  leagues  to  a  degree)  which  gives 

V= 814,858,000,000  millimetres 
=  195,647  miles  per  second (137) 

The  velocityof  transverse  undulations  in  our  hypothetical  medium, 
calculated  from  the  electro-magnetic  experiments  of  MM.  Kohl^ 
rausch  and  Weber,  agrees  so  exactly  with  the  velocity  of  light 
calculated  from  the  optical  experiments  of  M.  PiBcau,  that  we 
can  scarcely  avoid  the  inference  that  Hffht  consists  in  the  transverse 
undulations  of  the  same  medium  which  is  the  cause  of  electric  and 
maanetic  phenomena. 

Prop.  XVII.— To  find  the  electric  capacity  of  a  Leyden  jar 
composed  of  any  given  dielectric  placed  between  two  conducting 

surfaces.  .  ,     *  ,     .  *        ,     » 

Let  the  electric  tensions  or  potentials  of  the  two  Bur&eea  be  ^j 
and  'Vr  ^*  ^  ^®  *^®  ^""^  °^  ^^^  surface,  and  0  the  distance 
between  them^  and  let  e  and  — tf  be  the  quantities  of  electricity 

♦  Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  ««•  (1849),  p.  90.  In  G«lbmth  Mid  Haugh- 
ton's  'Manual  of  Astronomy/  M.  Fizeau's  result  is  stated  at  169,944  geo- 
graphical miles  of  1000  fathoms,  which  gives  193,118  statute  miles;  the 
Talue  deduced  from  aberration  is  192,000  miles. 
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on  each  surface  j  then  the  capacity 

C=^^^ (188) 

Within  the  dielectric  we  have  the  variation  of  '9  perpendictJar 
to  the  surface 


Bejond  either  surface  this  variation  is  zero. 

Hence  by  (116)  applied  at  the  surface,  the  electricity  on  unit 
of  area  is 

M'- <«») 

and  we  deduce  the  whole  capacity  of  the  appar&tus, 

a 

so  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  required  to  bring  the  one  sur- 
fiios  to  a  given  tension  varies  directly  as  the  surface,  inversely  as 
the  thickness,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  E. 

Now  the  coefficient  of  induction  ot  dielectrics  is  deduced  from 
the  capacity  of  induction^apparatus  formed  of  them;  so  that  if 
D  is  that  coeffid«it|  D  varies  inversely  as  E*,  and  is  unity  for 
air.    Hence 

^-^' /i*i) 

where  V  and  V|  are  the  velocities  of  light  in  air  and  in  the 

y 
mediumi   Now  if  t  is  the  index  of  refraction,  ^=h  ^^^ 

D=-* (148) 

A* 
80  that  the  inductive  power  of  a  dielectric  varies  directly  as  the 
square  of  the  index  of  refraction,  and  inversely  as  the  magnetic 
i&ductive  power. 

In  dense  tnedia,  however,  the  optical,  electric,  and  magnetic 
phenomena  may  be  modified  in  different  degrees  by  the  partidei 
of  gross  matter;  and  their  mode  of  arrangement  may  influence 
these  phenomena  differently  in  different  directions.  The  axes 
of  optical,  electric,  and  magnetic  properties  will  probably  coin* 
0ide|  but  <m  account  of  the  unknown  and  probably  complicated 
nature  of  the  reactions  of  the  heavy  particles  on  the  setherial 
medium,  it  may  be  impossible  to  discover  any  general  numerical 
lelfltions  between  the  optical,  electric,  and  magnetic  ratios  of  these 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  value  of  E,  for  any  given 
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axis^  depends  upon  the  velocity  of  light  whose  vibrations  are 
parallel  to  that  axis^  or  whose  plane  of  polarization  is  perpendi- 
cular  to  that  axis; 

In  a  uniaxal  crystal^  the  axial  value  of  £  will  depend  on  the 
velocity  of  the  extraordinary  ray,  and  the  equatorial  value  will 
depend  on  that  of  the  ordinary  ray. 

In  ^^  positive ''  crystals,  the  axial  value  of  E  will  be  the  least 
and  in  negative  the  greatest. 

The  value  of  D|,  which  varies  inversely  as  E*,  will,  cateris 
paribus,  be  greatest  for  the  axial  direction  in  positive  crystals^ 
and  for  the  equatorial  direction  in  negative  crystals,  such  as  Ice- 
land spar.  If  a  spherical  portion  of  a  crystal,  radius  =a,  be  sus- 
pended in  a  field  of  electric  force  which  would  act  on  unit  of 
electricity  with  force  sil,  and  if  Dj  and  D,  be  the  coefficients  of 
dielectric  induction  along  the  two  axes  in  the  plane  of  rotatiouj 
then  if  0  be  the  inclination  of  the  axis  to  the  electric  force^  the 
moment  tending  to  turn  the  sphere  will  be 

and  the  axis  of  greatest  dielectric  induction  (DJ  will  tend  to 
become  parallel  to  the  lines  of  electric  force. 

IV.  On  the  Direction  of  the  Joints  in  the  Faces  of  Oblique  Arches. 
By  G.  B.  Airy,  Esq,,  Astronomer  Royal*, 

MY  attention  was  lately  called  to  the  following  passage  in  Mr. 
Buck's  'Essay  on  Oblique  Bridges,'  2nd  edition,  p.  7. 
f'  After  having  had  several  drawings  of  the  faces  of  oblique  arches 
made  on  a  large  scale  and  projected  with  great  exactitude,  we  ob- 
served that  the  following  remarkable  property  exists.  If  the  lines^ 
which  are  the  chords  of  the  small  curves  forming  the  joints  in 
the  face  of  the  arch,  be  produced,  they  will  all  meet  in  one  point 
0,  below  the  axis  of  the  cylinder ;  and  this  property  was  found 
to  hold  even  when  the  obliquity  is  so  great  as  to  depress  the  point 
0  out  of  the  cylinder  altogether.''  The  author  then  determines 
the  point  0  by  geometrical  calculations  for  thb  joints  at  the 
spring  of  the  arch,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  makes  use  of 
this  empirical  theorem  for  determining  the  directions  of  all  the 
other  face-joints. 

The  theorem  is  perfectly  correct ;  and  the  discovery  of  it  bears 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  with  which  the  author's  plans  must 
have  been  drawn,  in  a  process  of  rather  difficult  geometry,  and 
to  the  care  with  which  they  have  been  examined.  The  theorem^ 
moreover,  is  true  in  the  utmost  generality,  as  regards  the  extent 
*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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of  the  aic  of  cylinder  (applying  even  when  the  entire  barrel  or 
cylinder  is  buut  in  spiral  courses  as  for  an  oblique  arch) ;  and  as 
r^;ardjs  the  relation  between  the  angle  whidi  the  faoe^plane 
makes  with  the  axis^  and  the  angle  which  the  direction  of  the 
spiral  courses  makes  with  the  axis  (no  condition  whatever  being 
required  for  either  of  them).  Only,  as  the  joints  are  slightly 
curvedj  it  is  proper  to  suppose  that  the  stones  are  not  very  deep^ 
and  that  the  geometrical  direction  used  is  a  tangent  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  curve  of  each :  the  middle  of  each  joint-curve  might 
De  used  equally  well^  but  the  resulting  point  of  convergence  would 
be  slightly  altered. 

The  theorem  may  thus  be  investigated  by  the  processes  of 
analytical  geometry. 


Let  the  diagram  represent  the  honEontal  plan  of  the  oblicjue 
arch,  the  curved  line  being  the  projection  of  the  spiral  in  which 
one  of  the  longitudinal  joints  meets  the  cylindrical  intrados,  or 
a  concentric  cylinder  (as  that  which  passes  through  the  middle 
of  the  stones'  depth).  Let  O  be  the  origin  of  coordinates,  jcrthe 
ordinate  parallel  to  the  axis^  of  any  point  in  the  helical  surface 
which  forms  the  longitudinal  joint ;  x  the  horizontal  ordinate 
transversal  to  the  axis^  of  the  same  point,  x  being  not  necessarily 
terminated  in  the  curved  line ;  y  the  vertical  ordinate,  its  foot 
being  in«the  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder.  And  let  r  be  the  distance  of  the  same  point  from  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder;  0  the  inclination  of  r  to  the  vertical.  Also 
let  a  be  the  angle  at  which  the  spiral  intersects  the  ridge-Une  of 
the  cylinder,  /3  the  angle  at  which  the  face  of  the  arch  cuts  the 
same  line.    Then 

OS 

xxsr  sin  0,  y^r  cos  0.  and  -=tan  0. 
^  y 

Now  if  H  be  the  value  of  0  in  the  helical  surface  when  j?=:0 
(H  having  a  different  numerical  value  for  every  different  helix,  and 
being  the  characteristic  of  the  particular  longitudinal  joint  under 
consideration),  0  will  ssH  — n.j? ;  where  n  is  a  constant  depending 
on  the  slope  of  the  spiral,  to  be  expressed  more  conveniently  here- 
after. It  will  be  remarked  here  that  the  attribution  of  a  con- 
stant value  to  H  implies  that,  in  any  section  of  the  helical  sur- 
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Ace  transversal  to  the  cylinder,  -  is  constant,  or  the  section  of 

the  helical  surface  is  a  straight  line  directed  to  the  axis*  Hence 
the  equation  of  the  helical  surface  forming  a  longitudinal  joint 

ig  -sstan  (H— n.jgr). 

The  equation  of  the  phme  of  the  face  of  the  arch  is  ^s=  tan/8. «• 

The  combination  of  these  two  equations  gives  the  feoe-joint« 

The  second  enables  us  to  eliminate  z  from  the  first,  and  ire  have 

-=tan  (ll— n.cotan  )3.d?).  '  If  X  be  the  horizontal  coordinate 

meaftnted  in  the  plane  of  the  face,  we  can,  for  joints  necessarily 
in  the  plane  of  the  face,  make  ^= sin  )3 .  X ;  and  then  the  equa* 
tion  of  the  face-joint,  by  ordinates  upon  the  plane  of  the  face,  is 

y=X.sin  /S.cotan  (H— n.cos  /8.X). 
This  is  not  the  equation  to  a  straight  line;  and  therefore  the 
&ce-joint  is  curved. 

We  may,  however,  determine  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to 
the  face-joint,  either  where  it  meets  the  intrados,  or  at  the  middle 
of  the  arch-stones'  depth,  in  the  following  manner: — ^Let  a  be  the 
radius  of  the  cylindrical  surface  which  forms  the  intrados,  or  of 
that  Which  passes  tilrough  the  middle  of  the  stones'  ddptb  (as 
the  ease  xAvf  be)«  And  let  6-|-£a  be  the  radius  of  a  eonoentiio 
eylindrieal  surface,  of  diameter  not  difibring  much  from  th« 
former*  Let  ^,  jf,  jt  be  the  ordinates  of  the  point  in  the  face-joint 
which  corresponds  to  the  former  cylindrical  surface;  x  -h  Sw,y + Sy^ 
g+Sz  those  for  the  point  in  the  same  face*joint  Gonrespondinjg 
to  the  latter  surface.  Then  (as  above),  s^sa  •  sin  0,  y^a .  eoa  ff, 

H     B 

jfs J  ir=tan  fi.z.    To  find  from  these  the  variations  Sx, 

II     n 

8y,  &r,  it  must  be  remarked  that  0  is  tobe  varied  as  well  as  a,  be« 
cause  the  face-plane  cuts  the  upper  part  of  the  helix  at  a  place 
where  the  value  of  z,  and  consequently  the  value  of  0,  are  different 
from  those  for  the  intersection  with  the  lower  part  of  the  hetuc 
Thus  we  find,  &p=8a.8in  ^+acos  0.80; 
8y=Sa.co8  ^— a  sin  ^.8^; 

n 
SxsztAn  fi.Sz. 
From  these  the  following  values  are  easily  found  (putting  M 

for 


Sa \ 

0+iBnl3/' 


fw.coBS+taniS, 


&pssind.tan/8.Sa'; 
8y=(na  +  tan/9.cos^.£o'; 
Sz=^%ia0.Sa'. 
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Theee  m&y  be  considered  aa  eoordinateB  of  the  point  in  the 
fiuse^joint  tot  iradius  &+8a,  the  origin  of  such  coormnatet  being 
the  point  in  the  faee-joint  for  radius  a. 

Now  take  a  new  system  of  coordinates,  y  being  the  same  as 
before,  X  horizontal  in  the  face-plane,  Z  horizontd  and  perpen- 
dicobr  to  the  face-plane.     Then,  by  the  ordinary  formulae, 
SZssSar.sin /8— &r  .cos  )9, 
SX=Sj3r.cos^+8a?.Bin/8, 
we  find  on  substitatlon  of  the  ralues  abore, 
8Z=0; 

6Xa:(sin  ^.cosiS+Bin  d.tan/S.sin/S)  Wa^^So'} 

cosp       ' 

S^s=(na+tan  /3.C0S  0)  Ba',  as  before. 
And  it  will  be  remembered  that,  on  the  face, 

Xsfc-r— 2,s--T-— isini?;  y=a.eos(?. 
sm/S    em/3         '  ^ 


la  the  diagram,  in  which  the  semiellipse  represents  the  section 
by  the  face-plane  of  the  semicylinder  whose  radius  is  a,  it  is 
ewily  seen  (by  similar  triangles)  that  the  distance,  fi'om  the  place 
where  X  meets  the  vertical  axis,  to  the  place  where  the  fiice-joint 

produced  meets  the  vertical  axis,  is  -w^j  and  therefore  the 

distance  from  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  to  the  place  where  the 

face-joint    produced  meets  the  vertical  axis  is   ^^— y,  Ci 

a  ^  cos  Q  ^X 

wn"i3  '^  ^-  iiO  ^^^^^  ^"^os  ^)-«  C08  ^y  or  na«.cotan  jS. 
As  this  expression  is  independent  of  6,  or  of  the  position  of  the 
face-joint  under  consideration,  it  follows  that  all  the  face-joints 

Eroduced  meet  in  one  point,  whose  distance  below  the  centre  of 
iie  ellipse  is  na^.  cotan  /3. 
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A  more  eonvenient  form  may  tbns  be  given  to  the  expression. 

In  the  first  diagram,  consider  the  spiral  in  which  the  helix  cats 

the  cylinder  whose  radios  is  a.    Then  x=a.sin  0,  yssa.cos  tfj 
"a      ff  IT      ^^ 

ras— — .    At  the  crown,  ^=0,  dr=0,  5r=i— .    When  0  has  a 

small  valoe,  Sxs=a0,  &?=  —- ,  therefore  ir-s  —on.    But  ^  for 

one  continuous  spiral,  at  the  crown  of  the  arch,  is  evidently  in 
the  diagram  =  —tan  a.  Therefore  — fln=  —tan  a.  Hence  the 
distance,  below  the  centre  of  the  ellipse,  of  the  point  at  which  all 
the  face-joints  produced  will  meet,  is  a .  tan  a .  cotan  p. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  investigation  is  in  no  way  limited 
to  that  extent  of  arch  which  is  conveniently  adopted  in  practice, 
never  exceeding  a  semicylinder ; '  but  applies  geometrically  to  the 
^itire  cylinder.  And  u  tan  a. cotan  ^  exceeds  1,  the' joints 
nowhere  tend  to  become  horizontal,  but  are  in  certain  parts  of 
the  drcnmference  parallel  to  the  tangent. 

In  practice,  the  angle  a  must  not  differ  greatly  from  the  com- 
plement of  |3 ;  and,  in  order  to  divide  the  obliqmty  of  bearing  of 
surfiices  between  the  crown  and  the  spring  of  the  arch,  a  must 
be  a  little  less  than  that  complement.  The  distance,  therefore, 
below  the  centre  of  the  ellipse,  of  the  point  at  which  all  the 
fiice-joints  produced  will  meet,  is  a  little  less  than  a. (cotan  |3)* 

November  27»  1861. 

y.  On  the  Relation  of  the  Lateral  Contraction  to  the  Longitudinal 
Expansion  in  Rods  of  Spring  Steel     By  6.  Kirchhoff'I^. 

[With  a  Plate.] 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 
Gentlemen,  Heidelberg,  October  17, 1861. 

IN  the  Number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  June  1861, 
I  find  the  translation  of  a  paper  by  M.  G.  Wertheim,  the  chief 
subject  matter  of  which  consists  in  a  polemic  against  a  memoir 
of  my  own  published  in  vol.  cviii.  of  Poggendoi^ff's  Annalen. 
Allow  me  to  express  the  wish  that  you  will  publish  my  original 
memoir  in  your  Journal,  so  that  your  readers  may  be  enabled  to 
decide  whetiier  the  strictures  which  M.  Wertheim  has  made  are 
founded  on  fact  or  not. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

G.  KiRCHHOPF. 

If  a  homogeneous  cylinder,  whose  elasticity  is  the  same  in 
*  Translated  from  Pc^gcndorff'g  Aunalen,  vol.  cviii.  p.  369,  by  Dr.  E. 
Atkinson. 
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different  directions^  is  expanded  in  a  longitadinal  direction  by 
a  strain,  its  lateral  dimensions  undergo  a  contraction.  From 
Poisson's  theoretical  considerations,  the  relation  of  the  lateral 
contraction  to  the  longitudinal  expansion  should  always  be  | ; 
Wertheim  concluded  from  his  experiments  that  it  is  ^«  Accord- 
ing to  a  view  which  has  been  repeatedly  expressed,  it  has  neither 
one  value  nor  the  other,  and  differs  in  different  substances.  In 
most  bodies,  in  which  the  same  elasticity  can  be  assumed  in 
diffSsrent  directions,  the  experimental  determination  of  this  rela* 
tion  is  hindered  by  the  circumstance  that,  even  with  very  slight 
changes  of  form,  permanent  expansion  and  elastic  secondiary 
effects  take  place  in  them  to  a  considerable  extent.  This  is  the 
case  with  ignited  metal  wires  and  glass  rods.  With  hard-drawn 
metal  wires  a  permanent  expansion  and  an  elastic  secondary 
action  are  much  less  perceptible ;  but  in  them  the  elasticity  is 
certainly  different  in  different  directions.  In  the  case  of 
bardeucMl  steel  rods,  on  the  contrary,  it  m^  with  probability  be 
assumed  that  there  is  equal  elasticity  in  di£(erent  directions;  and 
since,  moreover,  these  more  closely  resemble  an  ideal  elastic  body 
than  hard-drawn  wires  do,  they  appear  especially  fitted  for 
determining  the  value  of  that  relation.     I  have  made  such  expe- 

-  riments  on  several  round  rods  of  spring  steel,  about  3*85  millims* 
in  diameter,  and  about  300  millims.  in  length,  and  will  here 
describe  them. 

In  fig.  1,  Plate  I.,  let  A^  A'  represent  an  elastic  rod  whidi 
is  fixed  horizontally.at  A^ ;  let  A'  B'  be  a  horizontal  arm  fixed  on 
A'  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  rod.  If  a 
weight  P  is  suspended  at  B',  it  will  produce  both  a  flexion  and  a 
torsion.  On  the  free  end  of  the  rod  let  a  mirror  C  be  so 
fastened  that  its  surface  is  almost  horizontal ;  let  a  telescope  be 
directed  from  above  upon  the  mirror,  and  a  scale  consisting  of 
two  systems  of  lines  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles  at  equal 
distances,  be  so  fixed  horizontally  that  its  image  appears  in  the 
telescope.  The  flexion  and  the  torsion  may  then  be  simultane* 
ously  observed.  Assuming  that  the  section  of  the  bar  is  a  circle, 
the  coefficient  of  elasticity  may  be  calculated  from  its  radius,  the 
weight  P,  the  length  A^  A',  and  from  the  observed  flexion ;  the 
coefficient  of  torsion  may  be  calculated  from  the  radius  of  the 
rod,  the  weight  P,  the  length  A®  A',  and  the  torsion  observed* 
Assuming  that  the  elasticity  is  equal  in  different  directions,  the 
desired  relation  of  the  lateral  contraction  to  the  longitudinal  ex« 
pansion  may  be  readily  calculated  from  these  two  coefficients. 
In  determining  this  relation  a  knowledge  of  the  radius  of  the 
rod  is  unnecessary,  since  it  occurs  in  the  same  form  in  the  ex- 
pressions for  the  coefficients  of  elasticity  and  of  torsion. 
The  rods  which  I  subjected  to  these  experiments  were  pieces 
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of  drawn  wires  j  it  cannot  therefore^  be  aseomed  with  oertainty 
that  the  section  is  a  circle  j  but  it  may  be  aasomed  without 
appreciable  error  that  the  section  is  an  elUpsCji  in  which  the 
B^nare  of  the  eccentricitv  may  be  neglected.  By  this  assamor 
tion  the  influence  of  the  deviation  of  the  section  from  tae 
circular  shape  may  be  eliminated«  It  is  simply  necessary  to 
turn  the  bar  about  its  axis  by  90%  to  fix  the  lurm  A!W  again 
horizontal  on  A'^  and  to  observe  for  the  second  time  the  change 
of  form  which  the  rod  experiences  if  the  weight  P'  is  suspended 
at  B\  The  torsion  must  then  be  found  to  be  as  great  as  in  the 
first  position  of  the  rod,  but  in  general  the  flexion  will  be 
different.  The  torsion  in  either  of  the  positions,  and  the  arith- 
metical mean  of  the  two  flexions  are  as  great  as  the  torsion  and 
the  flexion  would  be  if  the  section  of  the  rod  were  a  circle 
whose  i^ius  is  the  mean  of  the  two  semidiameters  of  the  elliptical 
section. 

The  arm  A'  V  is  not  easily  brought  exactly  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  rod ;  a  slight  obliquity  influences  Ae  flexion,  bHt 
not  the  torsion.  This  influence  I  have  endeavoured  to  neutralise 
in  the  following  manner : — The  arm  A'  B'  is  half  of  a  cross  rod 
B'  W I  after  the  weight  P  has  acted  at  B',  I  suspend  it  at  D',  and 
take  the  mean  of  tha  flexions  observed  in  both  cases.  The. 
torsion  must  be  the  same  in  both  cases  if  the  axis  of  the  rod 
passes  through  the  middle  of  B'  D'.  If  this  condition  is  not 
liilfilled  the  torsions  are  diflferent,  but  their  mean  is  then  as 
great  as  the  torsion  would  be  if  the  length  of  each  ftrm  weie 
exactly  equal  to  half  of  B'  D'. 

In  order  to  render  myself  independent  of  the  supposition  that 
the  pert  of  the  rod  at  A^  exactly  retains  its  position,  if  the  weight 
F  is  suspended  to  the  end  of  its  lever  arm,  I  made  the  arrange- 
ment that  the  rod  A^  A'  is  the  half  of  a  bar  A'  A",  which  supports 
at  A"  a  cross  rod  B"  D''  of  the  same  dimensions  as  B'  D',  and  p 
mirror  C",  upon  which  a  second  telescope  is  directed.  The  rod 
is  fixed  at  A^  in  a  piece  of  thin  metal  plate;  eoual  weights  are 
suspended  at  B'  and  W,  or  at  D'  and  D",  and  the  image  of  the 
same  scale  is  observed  in  both  mirrors. 

The  apparatus  which  I  have  used  is  represented  in  perspeotiye 
in  fig.  2|  Plate  I,  On  the  wall  of  the  observing-room  four 
boards.  A,  B,  B,  C,  are  fixed ;  on  one  of  these.  A,  the  scale  is 
fixed,  and  on  two  others  the  two  telescopes ;  the  last  supports  the 
rod  which  is  to  be  experimented  upon.  On  the  board  A  and  at 
right  angles  to  it,  are  two  horizontal  arms  a,  a ;  on  each  of  these 
are  fixed  two  small  pieces  of  wood  projecting  inwards,  through 
which  the  screws  a,  a  are  passed  from  below.  The  scale  rests  on. 
these  screws,  and  is  made  horizontal  bv  means  of  a  level.  The 
scale  is  printed  on  paper,  and  stretcned  upon  a  glass  plate. 
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the  oilier  is  at  right  angles  thereto;  I  shall  eall  the  first  the 
{  axis,  and  the  second  the  fj  axis* 

The  boards  B^  B^  and  C  support  the  brackets  b,  b,  and  c^ 
vhich  project  somewhat  farther  than  the  arms  a,  a,  and  of  which 
the  first  two  support  two  telescopes  A  l^j  magnifying  about  thirty 
.times«  The  visual  axes  of  these  are  placed  vertically.  To  effect 
thiS|  a  cross  consisting  of  two  wires  is  stretched  below  each 
objeot-glassj  and  the  telescope  is  so  arranged  that  the  image 
which  a  mercury  horiaon  gives  of  the  intersection  of  these  wires 
eoincides  with  the  cross-hair  of  the  telescope. 

On  the  bracket  c  is  suspended  the  rod  whose  changes  of  form 
are  to  be  measured.  Through  the  bracket^  and  near  its  front  end, 
a  vertical  rectangular  aperture  is  madcj  which  is  partially  filled 
with  apiece  of  wood;  thb  is  supported  by  the  four  lateral  screws 
7*  ft  Tf  Vj  the  points  of  whiw  catob  in  cavitiea  inade  in  the 
wood.  Of  these  four  scirewsi  the  first  two  are  in  a  hoHsomtiJi 
and  the  last  two  in  a  vertical  plane.  By  tbair  means  the  pieoe 
of  wood  can  be  shifted  in  the  oireddon  of  the  f  axisjand  iqtated 
about  two  axes,  one  of  which  is  alqiost  verticals  and  the  other 
almost  parallel  to  the  47  axis.  The  piece  of  wood  is  perforated 
vertically;  through  the  perforation  the  tail  of  a  small  vice  is 
passed  from  below,  and,  by  means  of  a  nut,  fostened  against  the 
piece  of  wood,  so  that  it  only  mov^  with  considerable  friction* 
In  tiie  jaws  of  the  vice  a  small  piece  of  steel  plate  is  held|  which 
haa  m  aperture  ju9t  as  large  as  the  aection  of  the  rod  un^ar 
investigation*  Through  this  aperture  th^  rod  is  pushed  to  its 
middle,  and  soldered  here  by  a  little  tin.  By  means  of  these 
arrangements  a  position  can  be  given  to  the  rod  (which  is  indi- 
cated by  4,  fig*  3)  Plate  I,)  in  which  its  axis  is  horizontal  and 
parallel  to  the  f  axis,  and  the  cross  rods  e,  e  fixed  to  it  are  as 
nearly  horisontal  as  possible,  even  if  they  are  not  quite  pantUel 
to  one  another.  For  this  purpose  a  level  provided  with  hooks 
is  so  suspended  to  the  rod  d,  that  its  middle  is  under  the  middle 
of  the  rod,  and  by  turning  the  screws  y,  y  its  bubble  is  brought 
to  the  centre.  Thereupon  the  level  is  suspended  to  one  of  the 
cross  rods  tf, «,  and  this  made  horizontal  by  turning  the  piece  of 
metal  which  holds  the  rod  <{.  If  both  cross  rods  are  parallel  to 
one  another,  the  second  must  also  be  horizontal,  It  is  ascer- 
tained whether  this  is  the  case  by  suspending  the  level  to  it.  A 
small  deflection  need  not  be  taken  into  account.  If  it  occurs, 
the  rod  d  is  most  conveniently  arranged  so  that  both  cross  rods 
deviate  from  the  horizontal  to  the  same  extent  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Finally,  the  motion  which  is  necessary  to  arrange  the  axis 
of  the  bar  <^  parallel  to  the  (  axis,  can  be  produced  partly  by 
tivpiug  the  vice  in  the  piece  of  wood  which  support*  thisj  and 
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partly  by  the  screws  7, 7.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
desired  parallelism  exists^  1  have  adopted  the  following  method : — 
In  two  points  of  the  ^  axis  of  the  scale  are  fastened  the  threads 
ff  f,  which  terminate  below  in  two  loops.  In  these  loops  a  rod 
ff,  of  similar  dimensions  to  those  of  the  rod  d,  is  placed.  The 
length  of  the  threads  is  so  chosen  that  both  rods  are  of  about 
the  same  height^  one  behind  the  other.    On  the  rod  ^  is  sua- 

E ended  a  strip  of  mirror  by  means  of  hooks^  which  are  like  the 
ooks  of  a  level>  fig.  4f,  Plate  I. ;  upon  this  mirror  ia  directed 
a  telescope^  in  front  of  whose  object-glass  a  plummet  is  so  sua- 
pended  that  the  image  of  the  plummet  is  covered  by  the  vertical 
cross-hair  of  the  telescope.  Thereupon  the  same  strip  of  mirror 
is  suspended  to  the  rod  d,  and  this  ia  so  arranged  that,  when  the 
position  of  the  telescope  remains  unchanged,  the  image  is  covered 
as  before. 

On  the  ends  of  the  rod  i7  are  screwed  the  supports  of  two 
silver  mirrors  h,  h,  the  centres  of  which  must  be  almost  in  the 
lines  of  vision  of  the  two  telescopes.  To  ludge  whether  this  ia 
the  case,  there  are  two  leads  suspended  to  the  intersection  of  the 
threads,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  are  underneath  each  of  the 
two  object-glasses.  Each  miiror  can  be  moved  within  narrow 
limits  towards  its  support  by  means  of  three  pairs  of  small 
screws,  and  so  arranged  that  suitable  points  of  the  scale  are  in 
the  field  of  vision  of  the  corresponding  telescope. 

Fig.  5  represents  one  of  the  two  cross-rods.  It  is  made 
of  steel  plate:  in  its  middle  is  a  hollow,  the  sides  of  whidi 
are  knife-edges ;  when  this  is  placed  on  the  rod  d^  these  edges 
fit  into  fine  incisions  made  with  the  file  on  the  bar  d,  and 
are  soldered  here  by  a  small  quantity  of  tin.  On  the  ends  of 
the  cross  bar,  which  are  somewhat  thickened,  steel  points  b,  b  are 
screwed ;  they  serve  to  support  the  rings  c,  c,  on  which  fine  wires 
are  attached,  terminating  in  hooks :  on  these  are  suspended  the 
weights  which  are  to  bend  and  twist  the  bar  d» 

If  it  be  allowable  to  consider  the  angle  under  which  the  rays 
reaching  the  telescope  are  reflected  to  be  infinitely  small,  we 
may  directly  take  as  measures  for  the  flexions  and  torsions  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  rods  the  changes  of  the  coordinates  of  the 
points  of  the  scales,  the  images  of  which  are  covered  by  the 
intersections  of  the  two  cross-hairs.  But  in  the  present  expert* 
ments  the  finite  magnitude  of  these  angles  must  oe  allowed  for. 
This  correction  renders  some  closer  considerations  necessary. 

I  establish  a  triaxial  rectangular  system  of  coordinates,  two  of 
whose  axes  shall  be  the  f  axis  and  the  17  axis  of  the  scale :  of  these 
the  first  has  the  direction  of  the  line  A'  A",  fig.  1,  Plate  I. ; 
the  second  the  direction  of  the  line  A'D';  the  third,  which  I  will 
call  the  (I'axis,  shall  h6  turned  vertically  backwards.    The  rod  to 
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be  submitted  to  erperiment  I  first  consider  to  be  made  straight, 
which  can  be  effected  by  bringing  supports  near  its  ends,  and 
placing  them  so  that  a  level  suspended  upon  either  of  the  halves 
of  the  rod  shows  it  to  be  true.  The  axis  of  the  rod  is  then 
parallel  to  the  ^  axis.  Starting  from  a  variable  point  of  the 
axis  of  the  rod,  I  suppose  three  axes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  which  I  call  x  axis,  y  axis,  z  axis,  which  are  firmly  con- 
nected with  the  molecules  of  the  rod,  and  in  the  above  mentioned 
position  of  the  latter  are  parallel  to  the  axes  ^,  97,  ^.  If  the  bar 
undergoes  a  change  of  position  and  form,  the  former  axes  make 
with  the  latter  angles  whose  cosine  I  will  indicate  by 

«o>    ^0*    7o> 
«i>    P\}    yv 

^       ^2>       79^ 

so  that  the  indices  0, 1,  2  respectively  refer  to  the  x  axis,  the 
If  axis,  and  the  z  axis.  Further,  let  |,  1),  ^  be  the  coordinates  in 
reference  to  the  {,  ti,  ^  axes  of  the  points  from  which  the  w,  y,  z 
axea  jSnxfeedl  The  sign  of  these  three  coordinates  and  of  the 
new  cosine  I  will  designate  by  the  sign  ^,  or ',  or"  placed  above, 
when  they  are  to  refer  to  the  points  of  the  axis  of  the  rod  A^,  A', 
A",  fig.  1,  Plate  I. 

If  die  supports  by  which  the  bar  is  made  straight  are  removed, 
it  becomes  curved  in  consequence  of  its  own  weight,  of  the  weight 
of  the  mirrors,  their  supports  and  their  cross-rods.  In  oi^er 
not  to  make  the  considerations  needlessly  complicated,  I  shall 
assume  that  this  curvature  can  be  considered  as  being  produced 
by  equal  weights  which  act  at  A'  and  A";  let  this  weignt  be  O. 
liie  magnitides  of  the  equal  weights  which  are  to  be  suspended 
m  W  and  B'',  or  in  D'  andD'^,  I  designate  by  P  as  before.  Half  of 
A' A."  I  denote  .by  «,  and  a  quarter  of  the  sums  of  B'fi^'  and  D'D^' 
by  /.  In  order,  to  simplify  the  caktdaiions  somewhat,  I  assume  that 

A'AO=A"A^ 
and 

FA'=iiyA'=B"A"=iyA'^ 

l^tlt  observe  that  the  final  result  also  holds  good  even  if  these 
equations  are  not  fulfilled.  The  radius  of  the  section  of  the  bar 
raich  is  assumed  to  be  circular  shall  be  p.  The  coefficients 
of  elasticity  I  set,  in  accordance  with  designations  which  I  have 
used  in  earlier  papers  on  plasticity, 

the  relation  of  the  lateral  contraction  to  the  longitudinal  ezpan- 
aon  in  the  case  in  which  the  bar  is  expanded  by  a  longitudinal 
PkiL  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  28.  No.  151.  Jm.  1862.  D 
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■train,  _     0 

""1+2^" 
For  »hortne8«'  sake,  I  further  make 

The  alterations  of  form  of  the  bar  are  to  be  considoed  as  infi- 
nitely small ;  we  have  then  always 

/3g+7,=0,    yo+«»=0,    «,+/8o=0. 
For  the  case  in  which  the  weights  P  do  not  act,  we  hare* 


-»  -.0  _  5^ 


r=?>-«v+ 


from  which  there  follows, 


8N' 


(1) 


•«~*« — jj"> 

/3',-/3",=0. 

For  the  case  in  which  the  weights  F  are  placed  at  B^  and  B^^ 
we  have 

J  -«•  .  i6±Z)!f 


(2) 


,  (G+P).« 

*«-"«        2N     ' 


*  Ckimpore  my  paper  "  On  the  Equilibrium  and  Motion  of  an  infiniteljr 
thin  Elastic  Rod/'  Journal  for  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics^  toL  hi. 
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firom  which  follow, 

•ft        "ft""  Jj  f 

I  ahall  indicate^  by  prefixing  a  S,  the  changes  which  the  magni- 
tudes in  question  experience  by  the  weights  F  being  suspended 
at  B'  and  B";  we  have  then 

firom  which  is  obtained 

If  the  weightB  P  use  suspended  in  D'  and  D"  instead  of  at  B' 
and  W\  the  same  equations  prevail^  provided  —/is  substituted 
for  /. 

It  must  now  be  shown  how  Bcf^  ia^^  Sfif^  SpfL  are  found 
firom  the  readings  of  the  scale.  For  this  purpose  1  shall  take 
into  account  the  directions  of  the  normals  to  the  mirrors  dfarected 
downwards^  and  designate  them  by  n'  and  wf*  For  the  sake  (^ 
shortness  I  will  set 

cos  (n'f)  rro',      COS  (n!rf)  =/8',      COB  (n'5)  =y, 

cos(»"f)=a'V    cos(n"i7)=/8'',    cos(«"JO=y'- 

In  fig.  6^  let  O  (T  be  the  risual  axis  of  the  first  telescope^  Of 
and  O97  be  two  lines  drawn  in  the  plane  of  the  scale  parallel  to 
the  f  axis  and  the  17  axis ;  let  the  point  ^  be  the  intersection  of 
the  visual  line  with  the  plane  of  the  mirror^  N  be  the  intersection 
of  the  normal  to  the  mirror  drawn  firom  the  point  ^  with  the 
plane  of  the  scale^  and  let  S  be  the  point  of  the  scale  the  image 
of  which  lies  in  the  visual  line.  The  coordinates  of  the  point  Z 
in  reference  to  the  ^^  17^  ^  axes,  I  designate  by  J,  V,  cf,  those  of 
the  point  S  by  X',  Y',  0 ;  those  of  the  point  N  by  A',  B',  0.  We 
have  then 

D2 
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Bat  nnoe  the  line  N^  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle  0S(;  and 
bisects  its  angle  at  J^  we  have 


From  which  there  folbws^* 


^'-'=-*'^'^' 


Y'-y=-/8'; 


v 


w 


By  a  corresponding  notation  we  obtain  for  the  second  mirror. 


X"-«"=-«' 


27«^ 


*      "^         '^  27"*— 1 


V, 


c". 


(5) 


If  {nfa),  {n'y),  {viz)  are  the  angles  which  ti  the  normal  to  the 
mirror  forms  with  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  proceeding  from  A',  we 
have 

tf'sscos  (n'a:)+«',  COS  {^y)-\'J^WA  {r!z), 

ff = j8'o  COS  (nfa?)  +  cos  (n'y)  +  fft  «>«  (»'^)- 

ft'i  or  — /S'o  is  the  angle  by  which  the  rod  has  twisted  about  a 
vertical  axis  from  the  position  in  which  its  axis  is  parallel  to  the 
{  axis ;  this  angle^  if  not  ssO,  is  certainly  very  small }  and  since 
cos  {rly)  and  cos  {n'a)  are  also  only  small  magnitudes^  we  may 
put 

«' =  cos  (n'4f) + 0^9  cos  (i/jj), 

^8^=  cos  (n'y) +/8'4  cos  (n'-gr). 

In  order  to  designate  the  values  which  the  magnitudes  under 
consideration  assume  in  the  case  in  which  the  rod  is  straightened 
in  the  manner  indicated  above^  I  shall  place  a  —  over  them.  In 
that  case 

cos  n(n'a?)  =5  fl7,   -cos  (fi'y)=)8',     cos  (n'-ar)  =7^ 
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In  conaequence  of  i3m,  the  last  equationB  may  be  written 

,    •'-7  1 


^' 


(6) 


(7) 


In  like  maimer  we  get 

With  the  aid  of  these  equations  expressions  for  i!  and  ^  can 
be  developed.  Let  the  equation  of  the  plane  of  the  first  mirror 
in  reference  to  the  axes  oixy  y^  and  z  drawn  from  the  point  A'  be 

a? cos  {tIx)  +y  cos  {v!y)  -f  ^ cos  (nfj?) — D'=o ; 

the  equation  of  ^^^  same  plane  in  reference  to  the  axes  of  {^  i/j  ^ 
is  then 

The  point  for  which  {  is  ^el,  ffsil/,  ^^J  belongs  to  this  plane; 
hence 

(«'-ry+(j'-i/)/8'+(c'-r)y-D'=oi 

from  which  there  follows 

7 

In  my  apparatus  D*  and  i/— ^  were  a  few  millimetres,  f— a' 
a  few  centimetres,  J  more  than  two  metres ;  henc^  considering 
the  smalbiess  of  J  and  ff,  we  may  write  instead  of  this  equation, 

and  for  0/  it  is  permissible  to  substitute  an  approximate  value, 
even  if  not  very  near.     I  set 

?  =  C+A,1 /gx 

in  which  A  is  a  very  small  magnitude  as  compared  with  C*  In 
ccmsequei^ce  of  equation  (4),  I  can  make 

I  then  obtain 
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from  which  is  obtained 

Hence  we  hare  with  reference  to  the  equations  (8), 

or,  since  T^S^j  

In  the  same  way  may  be  obtained 

Bat  ttom  equations  (1)  and  (2)  we  have 


t'-?»=     !««'.+ 5""i 


e^^'^e 


» 


Stma  eqnatioiu  (6)  and  (9)  it  followi  that  approziauitely 
and  also 


K  a—  — 


Hence  we  obtain 


^=c+*-lc[(5.+f-«')(X'-r)+g.(x''-T')], 

V'=C-*+  ic[i^'-X?)+  (|,-(^-«"))(X''-X?0]- 

Let  these  values  of  if  and  e''  be  substituted  in  equations  (4) 
and  (5),  and  put  for  y  and  y  the  approximate  values 

y_l _^j ,j 

wliieh  are  easily  obtained  from  the  equation  (9),  and  firom  others 
formed  in  a  similar  manner.  Neglecting  small  members  of  a 
higher  order,  we  get  then 
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2C 


0'- 


«»=- 


8C« 

Y'-y 

2C 


2C 


-  8C*[1*(^'-^  +  (^.-4(r-«"))(X''-X^]}. 

By  the  aid  of  these  expressions  the  values  of  a!^  e^^  fi^  ff'^ 
may  be  formed  from  equations  (6)  and  (7).  I  will  not  diraw  up 
these  values  themselves,  but  instead  of  them  the  values  of  four 
magnitudes  which  I  denote  by  (X'),  (YOi  {^%  (Y"),  and  which 
I  define  by  the  following  equations : — 


(X')=«'-2C(«',  +  ^), 
(Y')=i'-2c(/3',+|)' 
(X»)=«"~2C(«",+  ^) 
(Y»)=.ft"-2c(/8",+^)    ^ 


•        ■        •        • 


(12) 


On  the  one  hand  we  get  from  this 

S(X')=-2C&i'„    S{Y')=-2CSfif„ 
S(X")=-2C&«"„    a(Y")=-2C8/3",; 

and  also  taking  into  account  the  equation  (8), 

e     _  a(Y")~S(YO  » 


.1  + 


l+2tf~S(X'')-S(X')2r  • 


(18) 


On  the  other  hand  there  is  obtained  from  equationa  (12), 


(11) 
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taking  into  accpunt  equatipns  (6)  and  (7), 

(X')=a'-2C4' 

y 
(Y0=y-2c4^' 

Y 

(X'')=«"~2C4» 

r 
r 

Taking  now  eqoations  (11),  and  placing  for  t*  and  "^  the 
4pproxuna(e  values,  r       o  i  i 

'  8C« ' 

^~  8C» ' 

which  are  obtained  from  equations  (10),  and  mwlecting  farther 
mim  vaIu«B  of  higher  order,  we  obtain 

(XO=X'+(X'-flOF', 
(Y')=Y'  +  (Y'-i')F, 
(X")-X»+(X''-<.")^', 
(Y'')«Y''  +  (Y''-A»)F', 

WDCF6 

*""  "C  +  8j5[^'^'"«0*+(Y*-*0*-8  [(X'-a')»+ (Y'-y)«] 

+  (^«+*(r-«'))  (X'-X^)  +|,(X''-X»)] 
and 

F"=g+  8e5[(X»-«")»+  (Y"-4")'-8[(X''-«'')«+(Y"-«^«] 

-|,(X'~r)  -  (^,-4(r-«^)  (X"-X^] . 

The  obaervationa  made  are  calculated  aocordiBg  to  these  formulse. 
Of  the  magnitudes  occurring  in  them,  X',  Y',  X",  Y",  T,  Y^, 
X",  Y"  were  obtained  directly  from  readings  of  the  images  of 
the  scale;  J,  V,  cl\  W  from  the  measured  distances  of  the 
pluraipetp  iyi  (fig.  2,  Plate  I.),  and  of  two  plummets  formed 
of  the  threads  /,  /;  f— «'  and  f— a^  were  measured  with  a 
,  circle.     There  only  remains  for  flirther  discussion  the  manner 
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in  which  the  magnitudes  C  and  h^  or  the  magnitudes  (jf,  0^, 
which  are  conne^ed  with  them  by  the  equations  (8),  were  de- 
termined. 

On  the  bracket  which  supported  the  rod  submitted  to  experi- 
mentj  a  point  was  fixed^  the  depth  of  which  below  the  scale  was 
once  for  all  determined  on  a  large  scale.  In  front  of  the  elastic 
'  rod  a  cathetometer  was  adjusted ;  after  the  rod  had  been  fixed 
and  made  straight  in  the  manner  previously  described^  the  depth 
of  a  certain  point  of  each  reflecting  surface  below  the  above 
point  was  measured  with  the  cathetometer ;  for  after  the  height 
of  the  point  had  been  read  ofiP  on  the  scale  of  the  cathetometer, 
its  telescope  was  so  arranged  by  turning  around  its  vertical  axis 
that  its  vertioal  thread  covered  one  of  the  plummets  i,  and  then 
it  was  lowered  until  the  intersection  of  its  threads  appeared  to 
fall  on  the  front  edge  of  the  corresponding  reflecting  surface. 
The  point  upon  whid^  the  telescope  was  then  set^  is  the  interseo* 
tion  of  three  planes,  the  equations  of  which  have  to  be  formed. 
One  of  these  planes  is  the  reflecting  surface;  it  has  the  equa- 
tion (if  the  mirror  is  the  first) 

A  second  plane  is  the  vertical  laid  Horough  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  mirror ;  let  its  equation  be 

The  third  plane  is  that  whidi  passes  through  the  plummet  t, 
and  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  cathetometer ;  if  of"  and  bf^  afls 
the  S  and  17  ordinates  of  this  axis  of  rotation,  the  equation  of 
this  plane  is 

If  Z^  be  the  (;*  ordinate  of  the  point  upon  which  the  telescope  of 
the  eathetometer  was  set,  we  get  firom  these  three  equations, 

or  approximately,  •     > 

By  a  similar  notation  we  may  obtain  in  the  same  ma^ner, 

-i?  and  if'  are  calculated  from  these  equations  by  taking  an  ap- 
proximate value  for  C, 
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I  DOW  pass  on  to  a  statement  of  the  numerical  results  which  the 
^observations  and  measurements  have  given. 

As  fiar  as  the  scale  is  concerned^  the  parts  of  each  axis  were 
.  not  found  exactly  equal,  yet  the  diiferences  which  they  exhibited 
were  so  small  that  Uiey  may  be  here  neglected.  The  difierences 
of  the  mean  value  of  one  part  of  the  {  axis,  and  of  the  mean 
vakie  of  a  part  of  the  17  axis,  were,  however,  more  considerable. 
From  the  measurements  made  the  former  is  1*7993  millim.,  the 
latter  1-8086  mUlim. 

An  approximate  value  for  C  is  2357  millims.  In  the  experi- 
ments die  particulars  of  which  I  here  communicate,  we  had  in 
millimetres, 

fl'=:-.241,    A'=-1470,    fl"=329-6,    *"= -152-8, 

fl^'sM^B,    ^"=-1512,    2/=108-85. 

With  a  steel  rod  of  about  the  dimensions  given  at  the  com- 
mencement, which  I  will  indicate  by  No.  1, 

«ss  145-04  millims. ; 

and  in  the  first  adjustment, 

r= 148-2,   Y'=98-8,   ^'=12-4,   Y»=98-0, 

Z'=2855-2  millims.,    Z"=2355-5  millims., 

r'-A'=-21,    r"-A''=-20, 

f-fl'=85,    {"-.«"= -29. 

Using  weights  of  100  gr.,  the  following  readings  wi»e  ob- 
tained:— 


X'. 

Y'. 

X". 

Y". 

0     .     . 

,     137-2 

88-2 

25-8 

92-5 

100    .    . 

.     101-2 

122-9 

630 

56-4 

0     .     . 

.     1870 

88-1 

25-6 

92-4 

100     .     . 

.     101-8 

530 

61-8 

127-3 

0     •     . 

.     187-2 

88-5 

25-7 

92-8 

100    .     . 

.     101-2 

122-8 

62-9 

56-4 

0     .     . 

.     137-1 

88-0 

25-6 

92-3 

100    ..     . 

101-4 

52-8 

61-4 

127-1 

0    .    .    . 

137-0 

88-2 

25-5 

92-6 

The  readings  were  made  first  without  the  weights,  then  after 
these  had  been  suspended  at  B'  and  D"  (fig.  I),  then  after 
removing  them,  then  when  thev  acted  at  B'  and  B",  then  again 
after  their  removal,  then  after  they  had  been  again  pkced  at  IX 
and  D",  and  so  on.  1  have  observed  the  rod  several  times  under 
similar  conditions,  first,  in  prder  to  obtain  greater  accuracy 
than  one  observation  would  afford,-  and  secondly,  in  order  to 
notice  whether  if,  after  the  weights  had  been  removed,  a  per- 
ceptible part  of  the  flexion  or  torsion  produced  by  them  remained. 
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If  this  was  the  case^  it  showed  itself  in  a  difference  of  the  differ- 
ences X'— X"  and  Y'— Y"^  on  the  observations  in  which  the 
weights  did  not  act.  There  was  such  a  difference,]  but  in  all  sets 
of  observations  it  seldom  exceeded  0*2  of  a  division  of  the  scale, 
and  can  therefore  be  readily  accounted  for  from  errors  of  obser- 
vation and  accidental  disturbances. 

Prom  the  directly  observed  values  of  X',  Y',  X",  Y",  I  have 
formed  the  following  values  by  taking  the  mean  between  those 
which  held  for  the  same  conditions : — 


0 
100 
100 


X'. 
187-10 
101-20 
101*60 


From  these  are  obtained 


0  . 
100  . 
100    . 


(XO. 

136-00 
100-20 
101*20 


Y'. 

88-20 

122-85 

52-90 


(YO. 

86-96 

121  07 

52-43 


25-64 
62-95 
61-60 


(X"). 
26-91 
63-45 
62-67 


Y". 

92-52 

56-40 

127-20 


(Y'O. 

91-08 

55-81 

125-42 


From  the  first  and    second  of   these    horizontal  series   it 
follows  that, 

m:zm  ^8^-17,    lOMD  =  ^84-69; 

from  the  first  and  third, 

"M:tffii  =85-28,  M^him^a^.^ 

Half  the  sum  of  the  two  values  of  -^ — ^-5— ^ — ^  I  will  designate 

by  B,  half  the  difference  of  the  two  values  of   \    ^J  v^byT; 

we  have  then 

B=85-72,    T=84-56. 

Using  weights  of  200  gr.  there  were  obtained^ — 


X'. 

Y'. 

X". 

T". 

0  .  .  . 

131-5 

931 

20-1 

97-6 

200    ..     . 

65-8 

157-2 

100-3 

•20-0 

0     .     .     . 

.     136-8 

87-7 

25-5 

91-9 

200     .     . 

.       64-2 

16-7 

95-4 

161-0 

0     .     . 

.     1370 

89-2 

25-7 

93-6 

200    .     . 

.       66-1 

156-8 

100-5 

19-6 

0     .     . 

,     136-7 

87-3 

25-8 

91-5 

200     .     . 

.       670 

17-7 

•    98-0 

1620 

0    .     . 

.     187-2 

88-2 

25-8 

92-5 
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Hence  in  the  mean^ — 


0    .     .    .     135-84 

89-10 

24-48 

93-40 

200     ..     .       65-95 

167-00 

100-40 

19-80 

200     ..     .       65-60 

17-20 

96-70 

161-50 

From  which  follows, — 

(X'). 

(Y'). 

(X"). 

(Y"). 

0    .    .    .     134-74 

87-86 

25-75 

91-96 

200    -     .     .      65-05 

154-28 

100-51 

19-66 

200    ..     .       65-52 

17-10 

97-76 

158-47 

And  further/ 

B=71-4a,    T=6900. 

Calculating  the  ralues  of  B  and  T  for  lOQ  gr.,  ]by  diyiding 
the  above  vsJues  by  2,  we  find^  in  close  approximation  with  the 
numbers  previously  found  directly, 

B=8571,    T=84-50. 

The  bar  was  then  turned  90  degrees  about  its  axis,  the  cross- 
rods  were  again  fastened  horiaontally  to  it,  and  then  experiments 
made  just  in  the  same  manner.     There  were  obtained — 

r=138-2,    r=100-2,    S»=28-7,    T'=94.-0, 
Z'=:2855«4  millims.^     Z"=r2855-8  miUims.^ 
ff^y^^26,    r»-M=-20, 
f-a'=82,     f''-.fl"=-82:— 


0 
100 

0 
100 

0 
100 

0 
100 

0 


Hence  in  the  mean/ 

0    .    . 

100    .    . 
lOQ    .    . 


0 
100 
100 


X'. 

Y'. 

X". 

Y". 

122-6 

98-7 

33-9 

92-6 

85-2 

133-7 

68-5 

57-0 

122-3 

98-7 

33-6 

92-6 

84-6 

62-9 

68-7 

1270 

1220 

98-6 

33-4 

92-6 

83*3 

133-7 

66-5 

67^0 

120-8 

98-7 

32-0 

92-6 

85-3 

63-1 

69-3 

127-9 

122*6 

98-8 

33-8 

92-8 

'~r. 

Y'. 

X". 

Y". 

122-06 

98-70 

33-84 

92-64 

84-20 

133-70 

67-50 

5700 

84-95 

63-00 

6900 

12710 

(xo. 

(Y'). 

(X"). 

(Y"). 

121-05 

97-85 

34-49 

91-27 

83-28 

131-68 

67-95 

56-45 

84;57 

62-44 

70-07 

12511 

B:=r  86*82 

,    T=:84-48.     .    . 
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X'. 

Y'. 

X". 

Y". 

0 

•     • 

,     122-6 

99-6 

33-6 

93-5 

200 

•     • 

.      491 

170-0 

103-9 

22-3 

0 

•     • 

.     121-3 

99-5 

32-5 

93-3 

200 

•     • 

.       41-2 

27-7 

97-5 

161-9 

0 

•     • 

.     124-6 

99-6 

35-8 

93-5 

200 

•     • 

.      500 

169-6 

104-7 

21-9 

0 

•     • 

•     122-7 

99-0 

340 

92-8 

200 

•     • 

.       48«6 

27-6 

1050 

161-8 

0 

•     • 

.     122-6 

98-7 

38-9 

92-6 

Hence  in 

the  meaoj — 

0 

•    • 

.     122-72 

99-28 

38-96 

9814 

200 

•    • 

.       49-55 

169-80 

104-30 

22-10 

200 

•    • 

.      44-90 

27-65 

101-25 

161-85 

(X'). 

(V'). 

(X").'  '  ■ 

(Y'O. 

0 

•    • 

.     121-71 

97-93 

35-11 

91-77 

200 

•    • 

•      48-75 

16661 

104-39 

21-97 

200 

•    • 

.      44-82 

27-50 

102-23 

158-90 

B=71-56,    T=e901; 
andforP=100gr., 

B=S5-78,    T=84-61. 

In  the  following  Table  I  give  the  values  of  B  and  T  for 
F=100  gr.^aa  they  have  subsequently  been  found;  at  the  same 
time  I  wUl  give  th&  temperatures  at  which  the  CKperiments  were 
made:— 

B.  T. 

85-71        ^Ql}i^oue^Ainou;2V^7C. 

85-S        84-61 1  ^  *^*^'  position ;  22°0  C. 

'Hence  in  the  mean^ 

B«85-76,    T=84-51. 

Hie  units  which  form  the  basis  of  these  statements  are,  however, 
not  the  same,  since,  as  mentioned  above,  the  divisions  of  the  ^ 
axis  and  of  the  i;  axis  in  the  scale  used  were  distinctly  different 
from  one  another.  Taking  the  mean  values  of  the  duvisions  of 
the  scale  as  given  above,  we  ge) 

B=;64>-34  millims.,    Ts62*41  millims. 

But  from  equation  (18)  we  get 

^"•"1+26     8  jjr ^^^\ 
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from  which  is  obtained  for  the  steel  rod  No.  1, 

i:^ -0-298. 

Two  other  steel  rods  of  almost  the  same  dimensions  as  the  rod 
No.  1,  were  submitted  to  the  same  experiments*  I  content 
myself  with  adducing  the  following  results : —  ■     .     . 

Steel  rod  No.  2. 
B.  T. 

MM        84-84}  ^  *°^*^«'  position;  16°-8  C. 
Mem....   B=  85-99,  T==84-80/ 

ss  S4-76  minima^     =48*94  BuQiBa.^ 

«sl46'01  millims.  •     • 

Steel  rod  No.  3. 
Ti        S^:;g}  in  one  position;  220-6C. 

86*35        85-1 1}  ^  ^^^^  position;  22«-9  C. 
Mean....    B«  86-87,  T=35-10, 

s  65*43  millims.,     s  68*48  millims., 
«=  145*16  millims. 

Hence  in  the  mean  for  the  three  steel  rods,  the  relation  of  the 
lateral  contraction  to  the  longitudinal  expansion  is 

0-294. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  with  rods  of  a 
different  section  to  that  of  those  here  investigated,  the  above  rela- 
tion would  be  as  great.  If  that  were  the  case,  the  assumption 
here  made  would  be  thereby  confirmed,  that  a  hardened  steel 
rod  may  be  considered  homogenous,  and  of  the  same  elasticity 
in  different  directions.  Objections  may  be  raised  against  this 
assumption ;  in  fact  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  hardening,  in 
which  heat  flows  from  the  axis  towards  the  periphery,  the  elas- 
ticity in  the  direction  of  the  axis  is  different  to  what  it  is  in  direc- 
tions rectangular  thereto,  and  that  the  molecules  in  the  external 
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layers  have  a  different  arrangement  to  those  nearer  the  axis.  If' 
this  is  the  ease,  it  is  probably  also  the  case  in  different  directions 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  rod^  and  accordingly  the  latter 
relation  will  be  different  in  thick  from  what  it  is  in  thin  rods. 

In  conclusion  I  mention  some  experiments  made  with  a  hard- 
drawn  brass  rod  of  almost  the  same  dimensions  as  those  of  the 
three  steel  rods*  The  experiments  are  of  exactly  the  same  kind 
as  those  made  with  each  of  the  steel  rods^  excepting  that  weights 
of  50  gr»  and  100  gr.  were  used  instead  of  weights  of  100  gr. 
and  200  gr.  The  following  values  of  B  and  T  were  found  for 
P=:50gr.:— 

B  T 

86-65        87-14\  .  .^.        -.o,  n 

86-57        87-16/  ™  °^  POMtion;  24»-l  C. 

85-S        87- wT  "  *"»*«'  position;  26*>-0  C. 
Mean....   B=85-76  T=i37-1» 

64-88  lailfinM.,    s67*18  miDimi. 
Here  «a:  144-66  wSSnea.    Hence  using  equation  (14),  we  have 

This  number  has  certainly  not  the  same  importance  as  that 
which  I  have  thought  myself  justified  in  assigning  to  the  corre- 
sponding numbers  in  the  case  of  steel  rods,  for  the  elasticity  of 
a  drawn  brass  rod  is  certainly  different  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  to  what  it  is  in  others. 

Heidelberg,  June  1859. 

YI.  Notes  on  Mineralogy.  By  the  IleVi  Samuel  Haughton^ 
M.A.^  F.R.S.y  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege,  and  Professor  of  Geo- 
logy in  the  University  of  Dublin^. 

No.  IX.  On  the  Shower  ofAeroliths  that  fell  at  Killeter,  Co. 
Tyrone,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1844. 

ON  the  20th  of  April,  1844,  a  shower  of  meteoric  stones  fell, 
in  the  sight  of  several  people,  at  Killeter,  near  Castlederg, 
00.  Tyrone :  they  broke  into  small  fragments  by  the  fall,  one 
piece  only  being  found  entire ;  it  was  (according  to  the  testimony 
of  a  resident)  "  about  as  large  as  a  joint  of  a  Htde  finger."  The 
stones  were  hot  when  found.  The  account  given  by  three  gen- 
tlemen, who,  however,  did  not  actually  see  the  shower  fall,  was 
that  they  were  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  up  the  hills 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  it  was  a  fine  sunny  afternoon  (three  or  four 
*  Communicated  by  the  Author* 
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O'elock) ;  they  heard  "  music  "  towards  Kilkter^  which  they  sap- 
posed  to  proceed  from  a  strolling  Qerman  band  which  they  knew 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood ;  they  are  under  the  impression  that 
they  heard  the  music  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  evening  ; 
they  remember  also  to  have  noticed  clouds  in  the  direction  of 
Killeter.  On  reaching  Killeter  the  same  evenings  they  were  told 
of  the  wonderful  shower  of  stones  which  had  spread  over  several 
fields.  I  received  the  fragments  of  these  stones  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Mlvor,  Ex-Pellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Rector 
of  Ardstraw :  he  writes  to  me  that  *'  it  is  now  very  difficult  to 
get  either  a  specimen  of  a  stone,  or  any  very  distinct  intelligence 
of  them :  even  the  very  rumour  of  them  has  nearly  died  out,  and 
Tou  might  ask  intelligent  middle-aged  men  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  had  never  heard  them  mentioned/'  He  adds 
that  the  people  of  that  locality  are  very  "  uncurious/'  and  that, 
if  there  were  a  veritable  burning  bush  thereabouts,  few  would 
"turn  aside  to  see" 

The  laj^est  specimen  given  to  me  by  Dr.-  M'lvor  weighed 
22*23  grs.  in  air,  and  16*32  grs.  in  water,  showing  that  its  specific 
gravity  is  3*761.  Both  it  and  the  smaller  fragments  presented 
the  usual  black  crust  and  internal  gr^ish-white  crystalline 
structure  and  appearance,  with  specks  of  metallic  lustre,  occa- 
sioned by  the  iron  and  nickel  alloy  that  was  present.  I  analysed 
it  in  the  usual  manner,  but,  owing  to  an  accident,  I  was  unable  to 
determine  the  composition  of  the  earthy  portion  soluble  in  mu- 
riatic acid. 

The  following  is  the  mineralogical  composition  of  these  Aero- 
Kths:— 

1.  Homblendic  mineral  (insoluble  in  add).     84*18 

2.  Earthy  mineral  (soluble  in  acid)  .     •     .    80*42 
8.  Iron 2514 

4.  Nickel 1-42 

5.  Sesquiozide  of  chrome  ••..•«  2*70 

6.  Cobalt  •     .     , trace 

7.  Magnetic  pyrites 6*14 

100*00 
The  earthjr  portion,  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid,  had  the  follow*^ 


ing  composition : — 


Silica     •    .     . 
Alumina     .     . 
Protoxide  of  iron 
Lime     .     .     . 
Magnesia   •     . 


Atoms. 

55*01  1-22 

6*35  0*10 

12*18  0*34") 

3*41  0*12  U-66 

^'03  l*20j 
99*98 
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Omitting  the  alumina,  the  preceding  analysis  gives  the  rational 
formula  of  the  Hornblende  family, 

4RO,8SiO* 

and,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  agrees  with  the  analysis  of  many  Horn- 
blendes. The  variety  of  Hornblende  with  which  it  has  the 
closest  relation  is  Antnopbyllite. 

According  to  Mr.  Ore^s  ^  Catalogue  of  Meteoric  Stones  and 
Irons/  three  other  falls  of  aeroliths  are  recorded  as  having  oc- 
curred in  Ireland : — 

1.  A.D.  1779,  at  Pettiswood,  Westmeath;  6  oz. 

2.  August,  1810,  Mooresfort,  Co.  Tipperary ;  7|  lbs.    Spec. 

grav.  =  8-670. 
8.  September  10,  1813,  Adare,  Co.  Limerick;  17  lbs.  +  65 

lbs.  +24  lbs. ;  moving  E.  to  W.    Spec.  grav.  =8*64. 
4.  April  29,  1844>,  Killeter,  Co.  Tyrone;   fragments  of  one 

stone.     Spec.  grav.  =  8-761. 

Of  the  meteorite  that  fell  at  Mooresfort,  co.  Tipperary,  in 
1810,  the  only  analysis  on  record  is  one  published  oy  the  late 
Professor  Higgins,  in  the  forty-seventh  volume  of  the  'Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,^  in  whose  museam  the  greater  part 
of  this  stone,  and  a  cast  of  the  entire,  are  carefully  preserved. 
My  friend  Mr.  Robert  H.  Scott  has  undertaken  to  analyse  a 
portion  of  it  afresh. 

Professor  Higgins  considered  85  per  cent,  of  the  stone  to  con- 
sist of  metallic  particles  separable  by  the  magnet.  This  would 
include  the  magnetic  pyrites,  iron,  nickel,  and  chrome.  In  the 
Tyrone  meteorite  examined  by  me,  the  iron,  nickel,  chrome 
oxide,  and  magnetic  pyrites  amounted  to  85*40  per  cent,  which 
is  very  nearly  the  same  proportion. 

Dr.  Apjohn  has  published  a  detailed  account  of  his  analysis  of 
the  Adare  meteorite  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  'Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,^  from  which  it  appears  that  the  fol- 
lowing  is  the  mineralogical  composition  of  that  meteorite : — 


1.  Meteoric  iron  and  nickel 

2.  Magnetic  pyrites  .  . 
8.  Chrome  iron  .... 
4.  Earthy  matrix 


2807 
4-88 
8-84 

68-47 
074 

10000 


Its  specific  gravity  varied  from  8*621  to  4*230.     The  compo- 
sition of  200  grs.  of  the  matrix  was  found  to  be, — 
PhU.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  28.  No.  151.  Jan.  1862.  E 
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Atoms. 

Silica 78a9gr8.  1-717 

Magnesia     .    •    .     .    48*18   ;,  2-1561  n.-Q^ 

Protoxide  of  iron    .    .    15-62  „  0-434/'*^^ 

186-94 

This  analysis  would  make  the  earthy  piatrixj  taken  aa  a  whole, 
have  the  composition  of  pyroxene^ 

8RO,aSiO». 

No.  X.  Additional  Notice  of  HislopUe  and  Huntmte, 

I  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  of  January  1859, 
an  account  of  two  new  minerals,  found  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hislop  and  Hunter  near  Nagpur,  Central  India,  Being  anxious 
to  obtain  additional  information  respecting  the  geological  mode 
of  occurrence  of  these  minerals,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hislop,  who  fur- 
nished me  with  information  respecting  them^  from  which  I  extract 
the  following  particulars. 

Hisbmtie, — ^This  mineral  was  found  in  a  small  stream  which 
flowed  aown  from  a  trap-hill  at  Takli.  It  was  diseovered  by  a 
senrant  of  Major  Wapshaw,  an  officer  of  the  Madras  army.  Mr. 
Hislop  believes  its  position  m  situ  to  have  been  in  tnip-rodC| 
"  probably  in  the  thin  stratum  of  freshwater  tertiary  whidi  ia 
imbedded  in  the  volcanic  rock,  which  has  been  dispersed  in 
strings  by  the  eflfusion,  and  which,  generally  speaking,  eontaina 
a  pretty  equal  proportion  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  ingredients.'^ 

Mr.  Hislop  also  forwarded  to  me  a  specimen  of  eale-spar^ 
clouded  like  plasma  with  pale  greenish  streaks  of  a  siliceoua 
mineral,  sent  to  him  bv  Dr.  Carter  from  Bombay.  Itsehemieal 
examination  gave  me  the  following  result : — 

Carbonate  of  lime      •    «    »    97*19 
Green  siliceous  mineral  .     .      2'81 

lOOOO 

The  quantity  of  colouring  mineral  was  too  small  for  examina- 
tion, and  its  per-eentage  much  less  than  that  of  the  Olauconite 
which  gives  its  rich  green  colour  to  Hislopite,  in  which  mineral 
17*36  per  cent,  of  Glauconite  was  found  by  me. 

Hunterite, — This  remarkable  mineral  was  found  in  situ  in  a 
watercourse  between  Mr.  Hislop's  house  and  the  city  of  Nigpur  ; 
"  it  was  broken  off  a  pegmatitic  dyke,  which,  like  many  others^ 
runs  at  right  angles  to  the  apparent  strike  of  the  gneiss  which 
it  has  penetrated.'^  Mr.  Hislop  regards  this  gneiss  aa  metamor- 
phic  ' Mahadewa  Sandstone'  (of  Oldham),  which  is  probably  of 
the  age  of  the  lowest  tertiary  or  highest  secondary  beds;  it 
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probably  once  completely  covered  by  a  considerable  thickness  of 
tnp*rock^  which  still  remains  as  kn  outlier  in  Sitfibaldi  Hill^ 
about  800  yards  from  the  waterconrse  in  which  the  pegmatite 
dyke  penetrates  the  gneiss.  The  trap-rocks  of  this  hill  are  hori'* 
20Dtally  bedded^  and  interstratified  with  a  freshwater  stratum 
oontaiiung  Phyaa  and  other  shells. 

It  is  certain^  from  the  occurrence  of  such  a  mineral  as  Hnn* 
terite  in  the  dyke  penetrating  the  gneiss^  that  this  dyke  most  be 
r^arded  as  a  fissure  filled  by  the  action  of  water  holding  minenl 
matter  in  solution  under  pressure  and  at  a  high  temperatnit; 
and  as  the  gneiss  (10)  itself  contains  Hunterite,  it  also  must  bafo 
been  to  some  extent  subjected  to  the  same  Neptuno-Flatonic 
agency. 

No.  XL  On  some  Irish  Dolomites  of  the  Carboniferons  age, 

Beds  of  dolomite  limestone  are  found  in  many  places  in  Ireialid 
stratified  conformably  to  the  ordinary  crystalline  limestones  of 
the  carboniferous  age.  These  dolomites  are  developed  partica* 
larly  in  the  lower  and  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone.  The  following  analyses  will  give  some  idea  of  their 
composition. 

iVb.  1.  Dolomite^  of  a  pale  cream-colour,  saccharoid|  forming 
the  uppermost  bed  of  carboniferous  limestone  immediately  under- 
lying the  coal-measure  white  sandstone  of  Belmore  Mountain, 
CO.  Fermanagh.  Two  specimens,  four  miles  apart|  analysed, 
gave:— 

Per-centage.  Atoms. 

(«)  W           W.      {I 

Carbonate  of  lime  .     •     .    61-20  6248 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    .     87-80  86-30 

Silica 0-20  028 

Peroxide  of  iron  (probably!  Q.gQ  Q.gQ 

present  as  carbonate)   .  J 

Total  .    .     .    99-80  99-66 

Ab.  2.  Dolomite,  of  a  rosy  cream-colour,  saccharoid,  flaky, 
and  crystalline;  forming  the  uppermost  bed  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone  immediately  underlying  the  coal-measure  shales  Of 
Baheendoran,  Clogrennan  Hill,  co.  Carlow— ^ 


1-224    1-; 
0-900    0-864 


Per-centage. 

Atoms. 

Carbonate  of  lime     .     . 

.     54-15 

1083 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  . 

.     4301 

1024 

Argil 

2-84 

10000 

The  occurrence  of  beds  of  dolomite,  so  pure  as  those  jost 
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described^  occupying  precisely  the  same  geological  position,  in 
localities  so  far  apart  as  the  counties  Carlow  and  Fermuiagh, 
suggests  the  possibility  of  a  dolomite  horizon,  marking  the 
upper  limit  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Ireland. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Ireland, 
where  the  limestone  abuts  against  the  granite  of  the  Leinster 
chain,  dolomites  are  locally  abundant,  which  differ  from  the  do- 
lomites of  the  upper  limestone  in  containing^  a  much  larger  pzo« 
portion  of  ai^l. 

I  here  give  the  analyses  of  two  specimens  from  localities  tax 
asunder. 

No.  3.  Dolomite  from  Brown's  Hill  Quarries  near  Carlow, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  junction  of  the  limestone  and 
granite ;  much  used  as  a  building-stone,  but  known  to  make  bad 
Bme.  This  dolomite  is  of  a  bluish-grey  colour,  is  not  crystalline, 
and  contains  numerous  geodes  filled  with  yellow  clay,  lined  with 
crystals  of  Bitter-spar,  and  containing  loose  double-pyramidal 
crystals  of  quartz,  many  of  which  include  cavities  partially  filled 
with  fluid,  enclosing  small  spherical  bubbles,  which  are  moveable 
on  changing  the  position  of  the  crystal.     Spec.  grav.  =2*781. 

Carbonate  of  lime     . 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Carbonate  of  iron 
ArgU 

98-79 
No.  4.  Dolomite  fwm  Booterstown,  co.  Dublin ;  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  granite  which  appears  at  the  Black  Bock  station  of 
the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway.    Dark  grey,  not  crystalline. 


Per-K^entage. 

Atoms. 

.     49-84 

0-997 

.     89-86 

0-937 

.      0-99 

.      8-60 

Per-eentage. 

Atoms. 

Carbonate  of  lime     . 

.     47-21 

0-944 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

.     25-64 

0-600' 

Carbonate  of  iron     . 

.     11-89 

0-205 

Argil 

.     15-66 

To-i 


805 
100-40 


VII.  On  the  Fourth  Law  of  the  Relations  oftlie  Elastic  Force, 
Density,  and  Temperature  in  Gases ;  as  sequel  to  a  Pig^fer  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  September 
1853.     By  Professor  Potter,  A.M.^ 

THERE  is  no  need  to  be  surprised  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  heat  and  dense  matter  has  progressed  slowly  ; 
for  in  examining  these  relations  we  are  striving  to  learn  the  con* 
^  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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nexion  of  the  ponderable  and  imponderable  elements  of  the  nnU 
verse.  We  are  indeed  striving  to  carry  the  domain  of  the  indue* 
tiye  experimental  philosophy  into  the  properties  of  the  subtile 
matters  called^  often^  the  imponderables^  and  searching  for  the 
causes  of  the  development  of  mechanical  force  in  the  actions^ 
reactions,  aflbiities^  incompatibilities,  &;c.  of  these  subtile  agents, 
which  are  struggling  to  pass  from  the  state  of  instability  which 
has  been  impressed  upon  them  by  an  omnipotent  power  to  a  state 
of  stable  equilibrium,  through  the  properties  which  they  possess. 
The  phenomena  of  the  actions  of  these  properties  in  their  inde* 
finitdy  varying  states  constitute  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  and 
in  investigating  them  we  are  striving  to  attain  the  highest  degree 
of  knowledge  within  the  reasoning  powers  which  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  us*  We  must  therefore  be  content  with  the  progress 
of  knowledge  which  the  inductive  philosophy  affords  to  us,  and 
leave  wild  dreams  and  speculations  to  the  day-dreamers  and  npe* 
culators,  and  receive  as  probable  only  such  theories  and  hypo- 
theses as  have  an  experimental  basis,  and  for  the  probability  of 
which  good  reasons  can  be  advanced. 

From  the  time  of  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Black  in  heat,  about  a 
eentury  ago,  the  advance  of  our  knowledge  has  been  great, 
although  apparently  slow,  and  often  deviating  from  a  straight 
course.  The  properties  now  proposed  to  be  discussed  are  amongst 
those  which  require  peculiar  watchfulness  of  our  instruments,  as 
changing  properties  are  to  be  learnt,  and  evanescent  results  are 
to  be  noted. 

It  has  long  been  knolvn  that,  in  popular  language,  high-pree- 
ture  eteam  bhwe  cold.  Now  this  means  that  a  jet  of  steam  from 
a  boiler  in  which  it  exists  of  high  temperature  and  elastic  force, 
<m  being  allowed  to  escape  through  an  aperture  into  the  air,  soon 
loses  its  high  temperature  and  gives  a  feeling  of  cold  to  the  hand 
on  which  it  strikes.  The  sensible  heat  of  the  steam  has  dimi« 
nished,  because  its  capacity  for  caloric  has  increased  by  its  ex- 
pansion in  volume  and  diminution  of  elastic  force.  It  is  now 
the  question  for  consideration  whether  the  change  of  capacity  for 
caloric  is  instantaneous  on  the  sudden  escape  of  the  steam  from 
a  high  to  a  low  pressure.  We  see  that  the  change  is  not  instan- 
taneous, but  is  aeveloped  in  time ;  for  on  bringing  the  hand  or 
a"*  thermometer  nearer  to  the  aperture  from  which  the  steam 
issues,  the  sensible  heat  increases,  and  the  capacity  in  the  jet  of 
course  diminishes,  so  that  we  must  conclude  that  the  change  of 
the  capacity  for  caloric  is  developed  only  in  some  time  after  the 
steam  is  relieved  from  the  pressure  balancing  its  elastic  force  in 
the  boiler.  To  determine  this  time  is  a  very  important  point  in 
the  theory  of  the  mechanical  force  of  steam,  and  its  applications 
in  the  steam-engine.    The  corresponding  properties  of  air  are 
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alio  in  this  respect  important  practically ;  for  considerable  ex* 
penses  have  been  incurred^  and  may  again  be  incurred^  from 
misapprehensions  of  these  properties, 

.  That  the  properties  of  gases  are  analogous  to  those  of  steam, 
M  related  above,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  is,  on  expanding 
irom  a  state  of  more  to  a  state  of  less  condensation^  the  sensible 
heat  is  diminished,  or,  as  Dr.  Black  would  say,  has  become  latent 
heat*  The  important  points  to  be  determined  are. the  amount 
|0id  the  laws  or  the  changes  of  temperature  in  respect  to  sudden 
changes  of  density  and  elastic  force,  as  well  as  the  interval  of 
time  in  which  such  changes  are  completed,  since  they  are  evi« 
fUntly  not  instantaneous. 

We  are  not  without  popular  results  which  we  may  treat  as 
preliminary  experiments.  Some  years  ago  two  young  gentlemen, 
orothers,  possessing  talents,  ingenuity,  and  perseverance,  the  one 
a  scientific  chemist,  and  the  other  a  civil  engineer,  undertook, 
after  a  mild  winter,  the  experiment  of  trying  to  make  ice  on  the 
large  seale  artificially  and  economically,  by  passing  air  from  a 
high  state  of  condensation  in  a  strong  and  large  receiver  to  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  through  water.  To  their  disappointment, 
and  mistrust  of  the  theory,  they  foimd  the  water  cooled  only  a 
few  degrees  of  temperature  when  they  expected  the  formation 
of  ice.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  lately  heard  that  in  the  rail-' 
way  tunnel  which  the  Sardinian  government  is  carrying  through 
the  Alps,  by  using  condensed  air-engines  to  work  the  boring 
machinery,  that  a  degree  of  cold  is  produced  which  causes  water 
to  freese,  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  after  escape  from  the 
engine, — the  moderate  condensation  being  performed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  tunnel,  and  the  condensed  air  carried  in  pipes  to 
the  air-engine  at  the  workings.  We  may  ask  how  are  these 
xeaults  to  be  reconciled.  Is  it  not  a  case  analogous  to  the  high- 
pressure  steam-jet,  where  the  change  of  temperature  occupies  a 
short  but  sensible  interval  of  time  f  This  seems  to  me  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question. 

To  discuss  experiments  made  with  scientific  views :  we  find 
that  when  MM.  Gay-Lussac  and  Welter  were  trying  experiments^ 
at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Laplace,  on  the  sensible  heat  lost  in 
the  sudden  rarefaction  of  air,  they  found  it  so  great  that  the 
ratio  of  the  specific  heat  under  a  constant  pressure  was  to  that 
under  a  constant  volume  as  1*3748  to  1 ;  but  when  the  air  was 
allowed  to  escape  from  its  state  of  condensation  to  atmospheric 
pressure  through  an  aperture,  there  was  no  change  of  tempera* 
ture  due  to  the  expansion*.  This  latter  experiment  was  evidently 
a  hasty  one;  for  the  scientific  gentlemen  attempting  to  form  ic^ 

♦  Hewchel '  On  Heat/  art,  121. 
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Mr.  Joule*,  Professor  W.  Thomson,  and  myself t  have  all  found 
a  oertaiu  but  small  change  of  temperature;  and  I  have  also,  in 
the  paper  to  which  the  present  is  a  sequel,  investigated  the  law 
of  the  change,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  true  law  for  the  int^imta* 
neom  result. 

This  law  is  as  follows : — 

Let  V  be  the  volume  of  a  gas  when  the  pressure  is  p  and  the 
density  p, 
t/  be  the  volume  of  a  gas  when  the  pressure  is//  and  the 
density  f/ 

after  an  expansion;  and  since  the  mass  is  the  same,  we  have 

Also  let  S  be  the  rarefaction  or  negative  condensation ;  and 
since  the  change  of  temperature  is  small,  we  have  by  Boyle's  law^ 

ihen 

V  pf 

and  it  was  found  by  the  experiments  that  if  a>|  was  the  numbtt 
of  Fahrenheit's  degrees  through  which  the  temperature  fell  for 
■n  expansion  unity  or  for  fiaal,  and  m  the  degi^s  it  fell  for  ftn 
expansion  &  then 

r5\8 


^-©■- 


or 

and  the  experiments  gave  the  value  of  the  constant, 
a>i=0<^-2077. 

From  this  formula  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  was  deduced 
to  be 

specific  heat  of  air  under  a  constant  pressure      c 
specific  heat  of  air  with  a  constant  volume       ? 

^2359(1+*^)' 

where  «^  ^nTy  ^^  ^=  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  above  the 

fireeiing  temperature. 

In  the  paper  to  which  the  present  is  a  sequel,  I  stated  that  I 

*  Phil.  Trans,  for  1853,  and  Phil.  Mag.  for  September  1853,  p.  230. 
t  PhU.  Hag.  for  September  1863,  p.  161. 
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had  other  experiments  in  view  on  the  same  subject,  and  soon 
after  I  procured  one  of  M.  Breguet's  exceedingly  sensitive  me- 
tallic helix  thermometers^  by  means  of  which  I  hoped  to  ascer- 
tain directly  the  temperature  of  an  expanding  jet  of  air  entering 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  but  was  disappointed  in 
obtaining  anything  more  than  confirmatory  results,  and  should 
not  by  means  of  it  have  ascertained  the  law.  This  arose  from 
the  unsteadiness  and  vibrations  of  the  helix  and  index-needle 
when  a  jet  passed  through  them,  even  when  an  addition  had 
been  made  to  the  instrument  to  steady  the  index-needle  at  the 
expense  of  a  small  loss  of  sensibility.  This  addition  consisted  of 
a  small  brass  vertical  pillar  screwed  into  the  pedestal  under  the 
centre  of  the  helix,  with  a  small  cylindrical  hole  down  a  part  of 
its  axis,  which  was  directly  over  a  small  polished  agate  cup  on  a 
( part  of  the  pillar  which  had  been  filed  away  so  that  it  was  directly 
under  the  cylindrical  hole.  The  vertical  needle  of  the  helix 
which  carries  the  horizontal  index-needle  being  raised  and  passed 
down  the  fine  cylindrical  hole,  its  sharp  point  rested  on  the  agate 
cup.  A  very  small  loss  of  sensitiveness  was  found,  but  great 
additional  steadiness,  from  this  aiTangement.  The  helix  in  the 
experiments  was  surrounded  with  a  cylinder  of  gilt  paper  rather 
larger  than  itself,  which  was  attached  air-tight  to  the  part  of  the 
instrument  where  the  upper  end  of  the  helix  is  screwed  fast. 
This  part  turns  round  in  a  step  to  adjust  the  index-needle  to  any 
point  in  the  boriEontal  circle  of  degrees,  and  has  a  hole  down  its 
axis.  This  hole  was  used  in  the  experiments  to  pass  a  jet  of  air 
through.  A  long  fine  brass  tube,  small  enough  to  go  into  the 
bole  just  named,  passed  through  a  stuffing-box  in  a  brass  plate 
covering  the  opening  in  the  top  of  a  large  glass  receiver  of  an 
air-pump  within  which  Breguet^s  thermometer  was  placed.  The 
fine  brass  tube  had  its  lower  end  prepared  with  an  aperture 
which  could  be  opened  and  shut  by  a  plug  at  the  end  of  a  brass 
wire  passing  down  it,  which  was  somewhat  longer  than  the  tube. 
The  tube  being  smaller  than  the  hole  in  the  moveable  part  of  the 
thermometer,  was  packed  tight  in  it  at  its  lower  end  with  lint. 
A  light  cup  of  paper  was,  after  some  experiments,  also  placed  to 
rest  on  the  index-needle,  to  turn  with  it  and  envelope  the  lower 
end  of  the  vertical  cylinder  of  gilt  paper  without  touching  it. 
This  was  intended  to  retain  the  expanded  air  of  the  jet  around 
the  helix.  When  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump  was  partially  ex- 
hausted, and  the  plug  raised  by  means  of  the  long  wire  passing 
down  the  brass  tube,  the  external  air  rushed  into  the  receiver 
through  the  cylinder  of  gilt  paper,  and  communicated  its  tempe- 
rature to  the  helix;  the  temperature  was  thus  shown  by  the 
degree  on  the  scale  to  which  the  index-needle  pointed.  It  will 
be  easily  conceived  that  the  helix,  of  which  the  thickness  (con- 
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taining  silver,  gold,  and  platinum)  is  less  than  T^^pth  of  an  inch*, 
was  considerably  agitated  by  the  jet,  and  the  index-needle  set 
into  vibration,  so  that  tenths  of  degrees  could  not  be  read  off 
vith  quickness  and  certainty. 

In  January  1854  I  used  a  method  of  experiment  similar  to 
that  with  Marcet's  boiler,  described  in  the  paper  of  1853,  namely^ 
the  exterior  thermometer  having  been  compared  with  Breguet's 
within  the  reciver,  this  latter  fell  on  the  pump  being  worked ; 
and  when  it  had  risen  gradually  to  some  particular  degree,  the 
jet  was  allowed  to  pass  for  about  one  second,  and  the  effect  upon 
the  index-needle  noted.  When  the  barometer-gauge  of  the  air- 
pomp  stood  about  half  the  height  of  the  barometer,  we  had 

8=^^21 —  1  nearly;  and  if  Breguet's  thermometer  stood  4% 

3**,  2^°,  lyV*  ^^  1^  degree  below  the  exterior  thermometer,  ' 
it  rose  instantly  on  the  jet  passing  through  the  helix;  but  when 
the  difference  was  only  y%^  it  fell.  These  are  in  accordance 
with  the  former  results,  which  gave  ^^  as  the  temperature  of 
such  a  jet;  but  the  actual  readings  of  the  index,  contrary  to 
what  I  had  hoped  for,  were  irregular  and  uncertain. 

Experiments  were  then  tried  of  rarefactions  about  five  and 
three;  or  if  the  barometer  stood  at  30  inches,  the  jet  was  passed 
throQgh  the  helix  when  the  barometer-gauge  stood  at  about  25 

inches  and  about  23  inches,  for  then  3=^  f  became 

^     80-5     -       ,  ^     30-7     o<i 
8=  — g —  =  5,  and  S= — = — =3f. 

The  first  motion  of  the  needle  was  always  in  the  direction  due 
to  cold ;  but  the  very  great  agitation  of  the  helix  and  index-needle 
from  the  violence  of  ^e  jet,  prevented  a  reading  being  obtained 
before  the  temperature  approached  that  of  the  external  air. 
Accordingly  this  method  of  experiment  only  confirmed  the. 
results  of  the  paper  of  1853,  without  adding  anything  to  them. 
*  The  next  method  of  experiment  which  I  adopted  was  with  a 
Newman's  air-pump,  and  the  Breguet's  thermometer  placed 
imder  a  glass  receiver  upon  the  plate.  Newman^s  air-pump 
having  a  single  barrel  of  large  dimensions,  a  considerable  ex- 
haustion of  a  moderate-sized  receiver  is  obtained  by  the  first 
stroke  of  the  piston;  and  this  can  be  easily  performed,  and  the 
communication  cat  off  by  the  stopcock  in  one  second  of  time. 
The  object  was  to  find  the  effect  of  such  rapid  exhaustion  on  the 
thermometer,  and  then  by  using  receivers  of  different  sizes 
giving  different  degrees  of  exhaustion  for  the  same  single  stroke 
of  the  pump,  to  find  the  law  for  the  corresponding  changes  of 
*  ^Vth  of  a  millimetre. 
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temperature.  A  considerable  degree  of  cold  was  produced  hf 
even  a  small  amount  of  expansion ;  but  the  time  required  wis 
eight  or  nine  seconds  before  the  thermometer  reached  its  mini- 
mum. This  slowness  in  a  great  measure  no  doubt  arises  from 
the  quiescence  of  the  remaining  air  in  the  receiver,  which  only 
then  acts  slowly  by  radiation  and  convection  on  the  helix  of  the 
thermometer.  This  slowness  renders  the  results  of  little  valuCj 
b^ond  showing  that  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  is  produced 
by  a  moderate  rarefaction  after  a  short  interval  of  time. 

Many  experiments  gave  nearly  the  same  results ;  and  averages 
of  five  successive  good  experiments  were  as  follows :— The  tem- 
perature in  the  receiver  in  degrees  of  Breguet^s  thermometer 
54^*42 :  after  one  stroke  of  the  piston  of  the  pump^  in  eight 
seconds  the  index  arrived  at  the  minimum  47^*82 ;  siter  eight 
seconds  more  it  stood  at  49^*46;  in  eight  more  at  5P'04;  in 
eight  more  at  52^*83;  in  eight  more  at  53^*16;  in  eight  more 
at  53^*72;  in  eight  more  at  54^*02;  after  some  time  more  at 
54°*32.  The  differences  in  the  successive  intervals  of  eight 
seconds  after  the  completion  of  the  exhaustion  were  thus  6°'60j 
l°-64,  l°-58,  l°-29,  0°-83,  0°-56,  OP-80,  0°-80,  If  we  suppose 
the  heat  lost  in  the  first  interval  of  eight  seconds  equal  to  that 
in  the  second,  we  have  6'''60  +  l'''64=8''-24for  the  maximum  of 
cold  on  Breguet's  scale  with  the  circle  divided  into  860  parts. 
The  barometer-gauge  rose  1*9  to  2  inches,  and  therefore  the 
expansion  8  was  as  follows : 

Hence  1  degree  of  cold  on  the  scale  was  produced  by  a  raiefac^ 
^^^  14 — oliT^  117.6 >   which,  supposing  with  M.  Piony  that 

these  degrees  are  each  -/Trths  of  a  degree  Centigrade  when  the 

7       100      7 
circle  is  divided  into  100  parts,  gives  jg  x  ggg  "^  sg  ^'  ^  degree 

Centigrade  as  the  value  of  each  degree  of  the  thermometer  used* 
While  Foisson  supposed  1  degree  Centigrade  of  cold  to  be  pro« 

1 
duced  by  a  rarefaction  ^r^^  we  have  only  found  by  this  method 

one-fifth  of  that  quantity. 

Experiments  were  also  undertaken  with  dry  air.  The  teoeiTer 
being  exhausted,  it  was  allowed  to  refill  slowly  with  air  pasaing 
through  a  V-tube  of  glass  containing  pumice-stone  moiat^ira 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  results  were  not  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  those  obtained  with  the  ordinary  air  of  the  room, 
which  was  the  experimental  lecture-room  of  University  CoU^pe, 
and  was  heated  by  a  stove.    With  the  dry  air  the  temperature 
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was  57°'6  in  the  receiver^  the  barometer 29*95  inches;  after  ene 
stroke  of  the  piston  completed  in  one  second^  in  nine  seconds 
the  thermometer  attained  its  minimum^  on  the  average  of  six 
good  consecutive  experiments^  of  6^*78  below  the  original  tempe- 
rature, and  in  the  succeeding  eight  seconds  rose,  on  the  averagCj 
1^-23.  The  rarefaction  was  sensibly  the  same,  y^th,  as  with 
common  air. 

The  two  methods  above  detailed  for  finding  the  temperature 
directly  being  objectionable,  I  laid  aside  Breguet's  thermometer^ 
and  have  only  resumed  its  use  lately  from  having  found  a 
method  in  which  it  reaches  its  maximum  of  temperature  for 
condensations  in  one  second,  as  will  be  found  further  on  in  the 
paper. 

On  the  want  of  success  by  the  direct  methods,  in  the  beginning 
of  1854  I  recurred  to  the  indirect  method  of  observing  the 
barometer-gauge  of  the  Newman's  air-pump  in  the  case  of 
sadden  rarefactions,  which  is  in  principle  the  same  as  the 
method  of  MM.  Desormes  and  Clement,  and  of  MM.  6ay- 
Lussac  and  Welter,  also  of  Mr.  Meikle,  and  as  adopted  by  M. 
Poisson  in  his  Traiti  de  Micanique^  vol.  ii.  p.  643  j  that  is,  by 
finding  the  temperatures  through  the  pressures,  and  considering 
them  connected  by  the  law  of  Amontons.  In  this  manner  the 
objection  to  using  a  light  fluid  having  a  long  space  to  move 
through  as  a  barometer-<gauge  was  avoided,  so  that  the  efiect 
of  the  momentum  acquired  in  moving  through  a  long  space,  but 
opposed  by  the  capillary  attraction  of  watery  fluids  for  glass,  was 
not  incurred ;  and  by  noting  the  extremes  of  the  first  two  oscil* 
lations  of^the  mercury  in  the  gauge,  the  mean  might  be  taken 
as  the  correct  result ;  but  still  the  attraction  of  aggregation  of 
the  mercury  and  its  adhesion  to  the  glass  are  defects,  preventing 
the  mercury  ascending  so  high  as  it  might  have  done. 

Assuming  the  accoracy  of  Amontons's  law,  let  j>,  p,  f  be  the 
pressure,  density,  and  degrees  of  temperature  above  the  freezing- 
point  of  water^  k  and  a  ^own  constants,  then 

similarly,  for  another  state  of  the  same  gas  we  have 

and 

and  in  the  experiments  p  and  pf  are  so  nearly  equal,  that  we  may 
take  ^  =  1,  since  the  volume  of  gas  changes  only  by  the  small 
space  of  the  barometer-^uge  through  which  the  mercury  moves. 
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Taking  «=  j^,  as  given  by  M.  Badberg's  experiments^  for 
Fahrenheit's  degrees  of  temperature,  we  have 

and 

Applying  this  formula  to  an  experiment  made  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1854,  when  the  barometer  stood  at  30*30  inches  and  the 
thermometer  at  58°'5,  we  have  as  follows  :-^By  a  stroke  of  the 
piston  performed  in  one  second  with  a  large  receiver  and  New- 
man's air-pump,  the  mercury  in  the  barometer-gauge  rose,  on  the 
average  of  seven  experiments  which  differed  only  slightly,  to 
2'64  inches,  and  falling  gradually  during  some  minutes  rested  at 
2*01  inches;  then 

f  =:58*'-5  -82^  =26^-5 

p  sSO-SO— 2*01 =28-29  inches  of  mercury 

y  =80-80-2-64.=27-66      „  „ 

and 

=ir-59. 

Now  Foisson's  assumption  was  that  the  temperatufe  116^  2 
Centigrade,  or  209^  8  nearly  Fahrenheit,  would  be  lost  by  an 
expansion  S;  and  in  the  above  experiments  we  should  have 

which  differs  a  little  from  the  experiment,  in  which  we  have 
reason  to  expect  a  loss  of  heat. 

In  other  experiments  with  the  same  receiver,  the  air  dried  by 
passing  through  a  Y-tube  with  pumice  moistened  with  sulphuric 
acid,  the  results  gave 

r^-^ax  13^-5, 

and  PoLsson's  formula  14^*8;  which  are  closer  than  the  former. 
When  smaller  receivers  were  used  and  more  rarefaction  pro- 
duced by  the  single  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  results  did  not  so 
well  accord.    In  one  set  of  experiments 

^-/'^=29°-4 
was  found|  whilst  the  formula  gave  54'^8. 
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With  the  smallest  receirer,  the  result 

and  by  Pcnsson's  formula  the  result  is  58^*7« 

In  another  experiment  with  the  smallest  receiver  the  result 
was 

/°-^=50P-5, 

for  which  case  Poisson's  formula  gave  92®-4. 

Although  the  results  at  the  smaller  rarefactions  were  not  very 
different  from  Poisson's  rule,  yet  those  at  greater  rarefactions 
did  not  appear  to  accord  with  it*  In  this  state  of  the  experi-« 
menta  I  laid  the  results  aside  until  lately,  when  I  wished  agaiu 
to  try  if  any  better  method  of  using  Breguet's  thermometer  could 
be  found,  and  more  decisive  results  obtained. 

On  placing  Breguet^s  thermometer  in  the  large  receiver  of 
the  air-pump,  it^  capacity  being  about  650  cubic  inches,  with  an 
openmg  of  2^  inches  diameter  at  the  top,  to  be  closed  by  a  cir- 
cular plate  of  glass  smeared  with  grease,  1  found  that,  having 
exhausted  the  receiver  to  a  given  degree,  then  when  the  plate  of 
glass  was  slid  away  suddenly  (say,  in  one  tenth  of  a  second)  the 
fetation  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  caused  the  thermometer  to 
arrive  at  its  maximum  in  one  second  of  time,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably indicated  the  true  result  very  nearly.  It  was  thus  desi- 
rable to  make  the  experiments  with  all  possible  accuracy,  and 
carefully  allow  for  the  capillary  depression  of  the  mercury  in  a 
new  barometer-gauge  Experiments  were  also  made  by  using  a 
separating  diaphragm  of  tissue  paper  in  a  bag-form  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  receiver,  and  held  up  by  an  elastic  ring  of  wire  press- 
ing it  to  the  glass.  The  diaphragm  yielded  to  the  re-entering  air> 
but  kept  it  separate  from  the  larger  part  of  the  rest.  With  the 
small  condensations  the  thermometer  resumed  its  sluggishness^ 
arriving  at  its  maximum  only  in  four  or  five  seconds;  but  as 
the  condensation  increased,  it  acted  more  rapidly,  and  at  the 
greatest  condensation  arrived  at  its  maximum  nearly  as  quickly 
as  without  the  diaphragm,  and  with  nearly  the  same  indication 
of  heat.  I  consequently  conclude  that  the  phenomenon  of 
quickness  was  not  due  to  the  re-entering  air,  otnerwise  than  as 
producing  agitation  and  a  rapid  effect  upon  the  helix  of  thq 
thermometer.  Other  experiments  were  tried  with  the  bell-glass 
of  the  thermometer  left  over  the  helix,  but  raised  on  pieces  of 
card,  and  others,  again,  with  the  bell-glass  raised  out  of  its 
groove  and  moved  sideways,  leaving  considerable  space  for  the 
air  to  pass.  These  gave  the  maxima  results  smaller  than  when 
the  helix  was  uncovered,  but  they  occurred  in  one  second  of 
time^ 
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A  preliminary  set  of  experiments,  taken  on  the  26ih  of  Sep- 
tember 1861,  the  barometer  29*61  inches^  with  the  air-pump 
and  large  receiver^  and  a  new  barometer-gauge  before  it  was 
measured  to  allow  for  the  capillary  depression^  gave  results,  con- 
yerted  to  Fahrenheit's  degrees,  as  follows : — 

Height  of  mercuiy  in  the  gauge  1  V^'  the  sir  re-enteriii^fladde]i]y,the  1    |^ 
ahoye  the  level }  temperature  nses f 


76 
120 
151 


These  are  nearly  in  arithmetic  progression  for  condensations 
in  arithmetic  progression,  according  to  Poisson's  law.  On  the 
27th  of  September,  with  the  capillary  depression  of  the  gange 
earefnlly  allowed  for,  the  following  were  obtabed,  the  barometer 
standing  at  29'88  inches,  and  the  thermometer  at  60°:— 


RelglitofmeRufy 

Kamlwr  of  teiiJB. 

IncNMeortempe. 
ntuie  in  F»hicD- 
belt  1  oBgncM* 

A|ikifOHiinMl! 

inches. 

7 

2i^^ 

itb 

3 

18*3 

tA 

3 
3 

13-9 
11*4 

3 

7-4 

A«h 

3 

3-7 

^bih 

The  erperiments  differed  only  slightly  amongst  themselyes,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  those  where  the  height  of  the  gauge  was 
4  inches,  they  form  a  yery  certain  arithmetic  progression  in 
accordance  with  M.  Poisson's  rule;  but  the  absolute  increase  of 
temperature  is  yery  little  more  than  one-half  what  his  expression 

209°  S  requires;  for  8=^-^  =  ^  giyes  6°-96  Fahrenheit^ 

whilst  the  observed  increase  of  temperature  was  only  8***y, 
occurring  in  one  second  of  time  after  the  condensation  had! 
taken  place. 

The  law  of  the  increase  of  temperature  being  as  the  condensa^ 
tion,  is  the  important  point  shown  in  these  experiments,  and 
which  the  other  methods  did  not  show;  whilst  the  time  in  which 
it  occurred  may  have  been  much  less  than  one  second,  as  exhi- 
bited by  the  thermometer. 
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Till.  On  ike  Solar  Spectrum,  and  the  Spectra  of  the  Chemical 
Elements.    By  Professor  H.  E.  Bobcoe. 

7b  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 

Owens  CoUegej  Manchester^ 
GsHTLEHENj  December  2\,  1861. 

rpHE  foHowing  eztraet  from  Professor  Kirchhoff's  interesting 
-L  memoir  "  On  the  Solar  Spectrum^  and  the  Spectra  of  the 
Chemical  Elements/'  just  published^  with  magnificent  maps  ot 
the  Imes^  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy/  and  abont 
to  appeanr  in  English^  may  interest  yonr  readers  as  helping  to 
explam  the  appearance  of  the  blue  band  in  the  spectrum  of  in- 
tensely ignited  lithium  vapour^  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Tyndall^  and 
referred  to  in  your  Number  of  last  month  by  Dr.  Frankland. 

''The  position  of  the  bright  lines  (or^  to  speak  more  precisely, 
the  maxima  of  light  in  the  spectrum  of  an  incandescent  vapour) 
18  independent  of  the  temperature,  of  the  presence  of  other  sub* 
stanees,  and  of  all  other  conditions  except  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  vapour.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  has  been 
vdl  tested  by  experiments  made  b^  Bunsen  and  myself  with 
special  regard  to  this  point,  and  it  has  been  confirmed  by 
many  observations  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  with 
the  extremely  sensitive  instrument  above  described*.  Never* 
theless  the  spectrum  of  the  same  vapour  m^,  under  diflTerent 
drcomstanoes,  appeaf  to  be  very  different.  liven  the  alteration 
of  the  mass  of  the  incandescent  vapour  is  sufSeient  to  give  another 
eharaeter  to  its  spectrum.  If  the  thickness  of  the  column  of 
Tapour  whose  light  is  being  examined  be  increased,  the  luminous 
intensities  of  all  the  lines  increase,  but  in  different  ratios.  In 
aeeordanee  with  a  theorem  which  will  be  considered  in  the  next  see* 
tkm,  the  intensity  of  the  bright  lines  increases  more  slowly  than 
that  of  the  less  visible  lines.  The  impression  which  a  line  produces 
on  the  eye  depends  upon  its  breadth  as  well  as  upon  its  brightness;. 
Henee  it  may  happen  that  one  line,  being  less  bright  although 
broader  than  a  second,  is  less  visible  than  the  latter  when 
the  thickness  of  incandescent  gas  is  small,  but  becomes  more 
dktinctly  seen  than  the  latter  when  the  thickness  of  the  vapour 
IS  inereaused.  Indeed  if  the  luminosity  of  the  whole  speetrum  be 
so  lowoed  that  the  most  striking  of  the  lines  only  are  seen^  H 
may  happen  that  the  spectrum  appears  to  be  totally  changed 
when  the  mass  of  the  vapour  is  altered.  Change  of  temperature 
seems  to  produce  an  effect  similar  to  this  alteration  in  the  mass 
oQthe  incandescent  vapour.  If  the  temperature  be  raised,  Wf 
demotion  of  the  maxima  of  light  is  observed;  but  the  intennties 
of  the  lines  increase  so  differently,  that  those  whieh  are  most 
plainly  seen  at  a  high  temperature  are  not  the  most  visible  at  a 

*  With  the  magmficeot  instroment  here  refenred  to>  Kirchhoff  was  able 
ftsseponto  the  two  «'D"  lines  by  a  width  of  4  milUmetre0.--'H*  £.  R. 
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low  teiDperatore.  This  inflaence  on  the  mass  of  the  iemperatare 
of  the  incandescent  gas  explains  perfectly  why^  in  the  spectra  of 
many  metals,  those  lines  which  are  the  most  prominent  when  the 
metal  is  placed  in  the  colourless  gas-flame,  are  not  the  most  di- 
stinct when  the  spectrum  of  the  induction-spark  from  the  metal 
is  examined.  This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  the  calcium 
spectrum.  I  have  found  that  if  a  wet  string  or  a  narrow  tube 
filled  with  water  be  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  Leyden  jar  which 
gives  the  spark,  and  if  the  electrodes  be  moistened  with  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium,  a  spectrum  is  obtained  which  coin- 
cides exactly  with  that  seen  when  a  chloride-of-calcium  bead  is 
placed  in  the  colourless  gas-flame.  Those  lines  appear  absent 
which  are  the  most  distinct  when  an  entire  metallic  circuit  is 
employed.  If  the  narrow  column  of  water  be  replaced  by  a 
column  of  larger  sectional  area  and  of  shorter  length,  a  spectrum 
is  produced  in  which  both  those  lines  which  are  seen  in  the  flame 
and  those  obtained  by  the  intense  spark  are  equally  plainly 
visible.  In  this  experiment  we  see  the  mode  in  which  the  cal- 
cium spectrum,  as  given  in  the  flame,  may  be  converted  into  that 
produced  by  the  bright  electric  spark.'' 

I  may  likewise  add  that,  in  lately  examining  the  spectrum 
of  lithium  obtained  by  the  induction-spark  from  a  Ruhmkorff's 
coil  with  one  of  SteinheiFs  prisms.  Professor  Clifton  and  I  ob- 
served the  appearance  of  two  blue  lines,  one  of  which  (probably 
the  line  noticed  by  Dr.  T^dall)  we  found  to  be  coincident  with 
the  common  blue  strontmm  line  5,  whilst  the  other  coincided 
with  a  second  blue  strontium  line,  which  became  first  apparent 
in  the  spark-spectrum  of  this  metal.  Whether  the  lines  thus 
produced  in  the  spectra  of  lithium  and  strontium  will  prove  to  be 
coincident  when  examined  with  a  larger  number  of  prisms  and 
with  a  higher  magnifying  power  we  are  unable  at  present  finally 
to  decide ;  but  by  employing  three  of  Steiuheil's  prisms,  each 
having  a  refracting  angle  of  60^,  there  appeared  to  us  a  slight 
difference  in  refrangibility  between  the  first  blue  lithium  line  and 
the  line  Sr  S, — this  difference,  however,  not  being  so  large  as  that 
between  the  two  sodium  lines.  We  hope  to  be  able  before  long  to 
give  a  definite  answer  to  this  important  and  interesting  question* 
The  explanation  of  the  coincidence  by  possible  presence  of  strontia 
in  the  lithia,  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  when  the  blue  lines 
are  most  intense  no  trace  of  the  orange  or  red  strontium  lines  a, 
/8,  and  y  can  be  observed.  The  lithium-salt  which  I  used  was  the 
sulphate,  being  a  portion  of  some  pure  salt  sent  me  by  Professor 
Bunsen ;  the  strontium-salts  employed  were  the  chlonde  and  ni- 
trate, and  with  both  of  these  the  same  coincidence  was  observed. 
I  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Yours  truly, 

Henry  E.  Boscob. 
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IX.  On  the  inapplieability  of  the  new  term  "  Dyat "  to  the  "  P«*- 
tnian*\Group  of  Rocks,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Geinitz.  By  Sir 
Roderick  Impey  MuftcnisoN,  F.R.8.,  D.CX.,  LL.D.  ^c. 
Director^  General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Britain*. 

T  N  the  year  1859  M.  Maroon  proposed  to  substitute  the  word  "Dyas" 
-^  for  '<  Permian/'  and  sammed  up  his  views  by  saying  that  he  re- 
garded ''  the  New  Bed  Sandstone,  comprising  the  Dyas  and  Trias, 
as  a  great  geologic  period,  equal  in  time  and  space  to  the  Paleozoic 
epoch  of  the  Gray  wacke  (Silurian  and  Devonian),  the  Carboniferous 
(Mountain-limostone  and  Coal),  the  Mesozoio  (Jurassic  and  Creta- 
oeoos),  the  Tertiary  (Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene),  and  the  recent 
deposits  (Quaternary  and  later)" !  It. 

As  that  author,  who  had  not  been  in  Bussia,  criticized  the  laboura 
and  inductions  of  my  associates  de  Yemeuil  and  von  Keyserling,  and 
myself,  in  having  proposed  the  word  "  Permian  "  for  tracts  in  which 
he  surmised  that  we  had  commingled  with  our  Permian  depoaita 
much  red  rock  of  the  age  of  the  Trias,  I  briefly  defended  the  views 
I  had  further  sustained  by  personal  examination  of  the  rocks  of 
Permian  age  in  various  other  countries  of  Europe  t* 

It  was,  indeed,  evident  that  M.  Marcou's  proposed  union  of  the  so-> 
called  Dyas  and  Trias  in  one  natural  group  could  not  for  a  moment 
be  maintained,  since  there  is  no  conclusion  on  which  geologists  and 
palaeontologists  are  more  agreed,  than  that  the  series  composed  of 
£oth-liegende,  Eupfer-Schiefer,  Zechstein,  &c.,  forms  the  uppermost 
Pakeozoic  group,  and  is  entirely  distinct  in  all  its  fossils,  animal  and 
vegetable,  from  the  overlying  Trias,  which  forms  the  true  base  of 
the  Mesozoic  or  Secondary  rocks. 

Owing  to  such  a  manifest  confusion  respecting  the  true  pabeonto- 
log^Lcal  value  of  the  proposed ''  Dyas,"  we  should  probably  never  have 
heard  more  of  the  word,  had  not  my  distinguished  friend.  Dr.  (Geinitz 
<hF  Dresden,  recently  issued  the  first  voliune  of  his  valuable  palse- 
ontologieal  work,  entitled  ^  Dyas,  oder  die  Zechstein-Formation  und 
das  Bothli^;ende '  §.  In  borrowing  the  term  '^  Dyas  "  from  Maroou» 
Dr.  Geinitz  shows,  however,  that  that  author  had  been  entirely 
mistaken  in  grouping  the  deposits  so  named  with  the  Trias  or  the 
Lower  Secondary  rocks,  and  necessarily  agrees  with  me  in  con- 
sidering the  group  to  be  of  Palffiozoic  age. 

As  tibiere  is  no  one  of  my  younger  cotemporaries  for  whom  I  have 
a  greater  respect  as  a  man  of  science,  or  more  regard  as  a  friend, 
thzoi  Dr.  Geinitz,  it  is  painfiil,  in  vindicating  the  propriety  and  use- 
fulness of  the  word  "  Permian,"  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  point- 
ing ont  the  misuse  and  inapplicability  of  the  word  <'  Dyas." 

«  Commnnicated  bv  the  Author. 

t  See  "  Byns  et  Tnas  de  Mareoo,"  Biblioth^ue  UniyeneUe  do  Oen^ve,  1850. 

X  See  *  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arte/  2nd  aer.  vol.  xxriii.  p.  256,— 
the  work  of  M.  Maroou  haying  attracted  more  attention  in  America  than  in 
Adgland. 

S  Leipog,  1861. 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  28.  No.  151.  Jan.  1862.  P 
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The  term  ^<  Permian "  was  proposed  twenty  years  ago  for  the 
adoption  of  geologists,  withont  any  reference  whatever  to  fh^  }itho* 
iQgical  or  ininend  divisions  of  the  group ;  for  I  well  knew  that  a 
certaip  order  of  mineral  succession  of  this  group  prevailed  in  one 
traety  which  could  not  he  followed  out  in  another.  After  surreys, 
during  the  summers  of  1840  and  1841,  of  extensive  regions  in 
EiiBsia  in  Europe,  in  niiich  fossil  shells  of  the  age  of  the  Zechstein  of 
Oerqiai^yi  (m4  the  Magnesian  limestone  of  England,  were  found  to 
occur  in  S9V6ral  courses  of  limestone,  interpolated  in  <me  great  eeri^ 
ot  red  sandstone^,  marls,  pehble-heds,  copper-ores,  gypsum,  &o.,  azid 
Seeing  that  these  varied  strata  oqcupied  an  infinitely  laiger  saper^ 
fi(Hal  ar^a  than  their  equivalents  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of 
i^urope,  I  si^^ested  to  my  associates,  when  we  were  at  Moscow  in 
October  1851,  that  we  should  employ  the  term  <*  Permian  "  as  de^ 
ny^  from  the  vast  Government  of  that  name,  over  which  an4  ^ev^aL 
i^acent  Gpv^nments  we  had  traced  these  deposits, 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  late  venerable  J)t.  Eischer  vm  W^ddf 
heun,  then  the  leading  naturalist  of  Moscow,  I  therefore  proposed 
the  term  ^^F^trmian"  *,  to  represent  by  one  unambiguous  geo^i9-> 
pbical  term  a  varied  mineral  group,  which  neither  in  Germany  nor 
elsewhere  had  then  reeeived  one  collective  napnef  adopted  by  geolo- 
giats,  albeit  it  was  oharaeterised  by  one  typical  group  only  of  aniioal 
^d  Vfigetable  remains.  As  the  subdivisions  of  this  group  in  Ger* 
iiumy  consiBted,  in  ascending  order,  of  Both-liegende,  witli  the  mln 
ordinate  strata  of  Wei^-liegende,  Eupfer-Sohiefer,  and  Lower  and 
Upper  Zechstein,  and  in  England  of  Lower  Ited  Sandstone  and  Mitg-r 
nesian  limestone,  with  other  accompanying  sands,  marls,  &o.,  so  well 
described  by  Sedgwick  J,  the  name  of  "Permian" — purposely  d^ 
signed  to  comprehend  these  various  strata — ^was  readily  adopted,  and 
has  since  been  generally  used.  Even  Geinitz  himself,  as  weU  as  bis 
associate,  Gutbier,  pubjiahed  a  work  under  the  name  of  the  ^  Psve- 
mische  System  in  Sachsen'§.  Naumann  has  also  used  the  terpi  i|^ 
reference  to  the  group  in  other  parts  of  Saxony;  whilsv  Gijppert  ha^ 
clearly  shown  that  the  rich  Permian  Elora  is  peculiar  and  qhaffMv* 
teristio  of  this  supra-carboniferous  deposit.    In  EnglandjEranee,  and 

*  Bee  Leonhard's '  Jahrbuch '  of  1842^.  92 ;  and  the  Philosophical  Magailne^ 
vol.  xix.'p.  418,  *'  Sketch  of  some  of  the  ^ncipal  Besulta  of  a  €reolosical  SurreT 
ofBuMia." 

t  It  is  trae  that  the  term  F&i6en  was  fonuerly  proposed  by  my  ^wwinimt 
{fieod,  H.  d'Omalius  d'Halloy ;  but  as  that  name,  meaxdagstenie^  was  ta^sen 
from  an  insulated  mass  of  conglomerate  near  Mabn^y  in^elmum,  in  which 
notliing  organic  was  ever  discovered,  it  was  manifest  mat  it  comd  not  be  con- 
tinued in  use  as  applied  to  a  group  which  was  rich  in  animal  and  vegetable 
prodttotionB. 


I  Trans.  Qeol.  Boo.  London,  New  Series,  vol.  iiL  p.  d7. 


I  may  here  note  that  the  great  Damuda  formation  of  Bengal,  with  ita  foaail 
flora  and  animal  remains,  including  Saurians  and  Labyrinthodonts,  described  by 
Profeasor  ^uxley,  has  recently  been  referred  (at  least  provisionally)  to  the  Pe|^ 
mian  age,  by  Dr.  Oldham,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India. 
In  hxstf  Dr.  Oldham  actually  cites  the  plant  T<gniopteri»,  of  the  "  I^a^Tnian  hedt 
of  Geinite  and  Guthier  in  Saxony^"  in  justification  of  his  opinion.  Be^  <  lCe« 
moin  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India>'  vol.  iii.  p.  204. 
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4iBeHofi  no  oijx^  term  m  refereaoe  to  Hm  group  Im  b^fln  iMdd  for 
the  last  fifte^  yoara. 

The  ohi^  leflson  aangned  by  Geinits  for  the  substitution  of  tba 
wrd  "Djtm"  ia,  that  in  parts  of  Germany  the  group  is  divided  into 
twQ  essential  parts  only---the  Rotb-Uegende  below,  and  the  Zechstein 
sbo?e,  the  latter  being  separated  abruptly  from  dl  ovw^yiug  d§-. 
posits. 

Now,  not  doubting  tbat  this  arrangement  suits  oertain  looitUtiei^ 
I  affirm  tbat  it  is  entirely  inapplieable  to  many  other  traotSi  FoTi 
in  odier  regions  besides  Bussia,  the  series  of  sands,  pebbleSf  marls, 
gTpaeoqs,  capriferous,  and  calcareons  deposits  form  but  one  great 
series,  In  short,  the  Permian  deposits  are  for  ever  varying,  Thxm 
in  one  district  they  oonstitute  a  Afanoi  only,  in  others  a  J^as,  in  a 
third  a  Tria$,  and  in  a  fourth  a  TOras*, 

In  this  way  many  of  the  natural  sections  of  the  ITorth  of  Qermany 
diifor  essentially  from  those  of  Saxony ;  whilst  those  of  Silesia  differ 
still  more  fh)m  eaoh  other  in  their  mineral  subdivisions,  as  ex- 
plained in  <  Siluria,'  2nd  edition,  partiGularly  at  p,  342,  Near  t^ 
Borihern  extremity  of  the  Thiiringerwald,  for  example,  and  espe<« 
eiallj  in  the  environs  of  Eisenach,  an  enormous  thiokness  of  the 
Both-h^gende,  in  itself  exhibiting  at  least  two  great  and  distinot 
parts,  is  surmounted  by  the  Zechstein,  thus  being  even  so  &r  tripar- 
tite,  whilst  the  Zeohstein  is  seen  to  pass  upwards  to  the  east  of  the 
town,  by  nodular  limestones,  into  greenish  and  red  sandy  marl  and 
shale,  the  **  Lower  Bunter  Schiefer  "  of  the  German  |;eologists.  The 
same  sseending  order  is  seen  around  the  Qopper^nuning  tract  near 
Beichelsdorf,  as  well  as  in  numerous  sections  on  the  banks  of  the 
Folds,  between  Botheburg  and  Altmorsohen^  where  the  Zechstein 
oops  out  as  a  calcareous  band  in  the  middle  of  escarpments  of  red, 
white,  and  green  sandstone  f. 

But  in  showing  that  in  many  parts  of  Germanyi  as  well  as  in 
Knglaud,  the  Zedhstein  has  a  natural,  conformable,  and  unbroken 
oorer  of  red  rock,  I  never  proposed  to  abstract  from  the  Trias  any 
portion  of  {he  Bunter  Sandstein  or  true  base  of  the  group,  as  ro-« 
lated  to  the  liuschelkalk  by  natural  connexion  or  by  fossils*  X 
simply  elassed  as  Permian  a  peculiar  thin  red  band  (Bunter  Schiefer)^ 
into  which  I  have  in  many  localities  traced  an  upward  passage  from 
the  Zechstein,  and  in  which  no  triassic  shell  or  plant  has  ever  been 
detected. 

Qa  my  own  part,  I  long  ago  expressed  my  dislike  to  the  term 
Trias;  for,  in  common  wi&  many  practical  geologists  who  had  sur^ 
rejed  various  countries  where  that  group  abounds,  I  knew  that  in 

*  See  *  fiUiiria»'  2iid  edit,  1859,  and  *  BoBsia  in  Europe  and  the  Uml  Moon* 
tein%'1845. 

t  On  two  oocaaions  (1853-4)  Profeeaor  Morris  aooompsnied  me,  and  traoad 
with  me  these  relations  of  the  strata ;  subsequently,  wnen  Mr.  Bupert  Jones 
(1857)  was  my  companion,  we  saw  other  sections  dearly  exhibitinf  this  upward 
tnoatMn  which  I  haTC  described.  Since  then,  Professor  Bamsay,  when  at  Kise- 
QKfa,  oonyinoed  himself  of  the  accuracy  of  the  fact  that  the  Kachstein  passes 
sp  conformably  into  an  overlying  red  cover.  My  note-books  contain  many 
Mwitional  efid^ioes^  wfaioh  I  haT9  not  thought  it  QeoesMuy  to  rapest« 
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BumeroQs  tracts  the  deposits  of  this  age  are  frequently  not  divisihle 
into  three  parts.  In  Central  Germany,  where  the  Muschelkalk  forms 
the  central  band  of  the  group,  with  its  subjacent  Bunter  Sandstein 
and  the  overlying  Keuper,  the  name  was  indeed  well  used  by  Al- 
bertiy  who  first  proposed  it ;  but  when  the  same  group  is  followed 
to  the  west,  the  lower  of  the  three  divisions,  even  in  Germany,  is 
seen  to  expand  into  two  bands,  which  are  laid  down  as  separate 
deposits  on  geological  maps  of  Ludwig  and  other  authors. '  In  these 
iDountries,  therefore,  the  Trias  of  Alberti's  tract  has  already  become 
a  Tetras.  In  Britain  it  parts  entirely  with  its  central  or  calcareous 
band,  the  Muschelkalk,  and  is  no  longer  a  Trias ;  but,  consisting 
simply  of  Bunter  Sandstein  below,  and  Eeuper  above,  it  is  therefore 
a  Dyas ;  though  here  again  the  Geological  Surveyors  have  divided 
the  group  into  four  and  even  into  five  parts,  as  the  group  is  laid 
down  upon  the  map— No.  62,  'Geographiccd  Survey  of  Great  Britain.' 

The  order  of  succession  in  the  Permian  group  all  along  the  western 
side  of  the  Pennine  chain  or  geographical  axis  of  England  proves 
the  impossibility  of  applying  to  it  the  word  '*  Byas ;"  for  over  wide 
areas  ia  Shropshire  and  Stc^ordshire  it  is  one  great  red  arenaceous 
series,  with  a  few  subordinate  courses  of  calcareous  conglomerate. 
Following  it  to  the  north,  Mr.  Binney  has  demonstrated  that  the 
fossils  of  the  Zechstein  show  themselves  in  the  heart  of  red  marls 
which  occupy  on  the  whole  a  superior  part  of  such  a  red  series ;  and 
in  tradng  these  rocks  northwards  he  has  demonstrated  that  there 
are,  besides,  two  great  underlying  masses,  first  of  conglomerates  and 
breccias,  and  next  of  soft  red  sandstones,  the  latter  attaining,  as  he 
believes,  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  2000  feet.  Here  then  l£e  Per- 
mian may  be  considered  a  Trias.  Prof.  Harkness,  in  a  memoir  ho 
is  preparing,  estimates  the  thickness  of  these  Lower  Sandstones  and 
Conglomerates  to  the  N.E.  of  WestOrmside,  in  Cumberland,  at  4000 
to  5000  feet,  and  shows  that  they  are  surmounted  by  marl-slates 
bearing  plants,  thin-bedded  red  sandstone,  grey  shale,  and  sandstone 
and  limestone,  the  latter — the  representative  of  the  Magneaian 
Limestone — being  covered  by  red  argillaceous  shale*.  Now  in  all 
these  cases  the  Permian  is  a  series  divisible  into  three  or  more 
parts.  But  when  we  follow  the  same  group  into  Scotland,  it  there 
parts  with  its  calcareous  feature,  and,  becoming  one  red  sandstone  of 
vast  thickness,  is  again  a  Monas. 

I  have  entered  into  this  explanation  because  my  friend,  Dr.  Gei- 
nitz,  has  seized  upon  one  illustration  in  my  work  '  Siluria '  which 
shows  that  in  certain  tracts,  where  the  Zechstein  or  Magnesian 
limestone  is  subordinate  to  an  enveloping  series  of  sandstones,  the 
Permian  of  my  classification  is  ihere  as  much  a  tripartite  Paleeo- 
zoic  group  as  the  Trias  of  Central  Germany  is  a  triple  formation  of 
Mesozoic  age.    Unless,  therefore,  the  data  to  which  my  associates  and 

*  The  red  clay  or  argillAoeouB  shale  which  corers  the  limestone  ia  sur- 
xnounted  at  Hilton,  in  Cuniberland,  by  five  hundred  feet  of  red  eandstone,  which, 
though  perfectly  conformable  to  the  subjacent  Permian  rocks,  he  oonaiders  to 
belong  to  the  Bunter  Sandstein  of  the  TViaa.  Here,  then,  as  in  Germany,  the 
limestone  may  have  a  red  cover,  and  yet  the  Bunter  Sandstein  be  intact. 
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self  haye  appealed,  in  the  work  on '  Ruflsia  and  the  Ural  Monntains/ 
and  which  I  have  farther  developed  in  Memoirs  read  before  the 
Geological  Society  and  in  my  two  editions  of  *  Siluria/  be  shown  to 
be  inaccurate,  I  hold  to  the  opinion  that  there  are  Ixacts  in  which 
the  Zechfltein  is  simply  a  fossiliferous  zone  in  a  great  sandstone 
seiieB,  to  which  no  division  by  numerals  can  be  logically  applied. 
Eren  if  I  do  not  appeal  to  the  natural  evidences  in  ]^gland,  llussia, 
and  parts  of  Germany,  but  refer  to  those  tracts  where  the  Zechstein 
or  Magneman  limestone  has  no  natural  red  cover,  I  may  well  ask, 
does  not  the  word  <'  Permian,"  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  origi* 
sally  adopted,  serve  for  every  tract  wherein  the  uppermost  pals^ 
loic  fossil  animals  and  plants  are  found,  whether  the  strata  of  which 
ihQ  group  is  composed  form,  as  in  Eussia  and  Silesia,  one  great  series 
of  alternations  of  plant-bearmg  sandstones  and  marls  in  parts  con- 
taming  bands  of  fossiliferous  limestone,  or  whether,  as  in  other 
tracts,  the  Zechstein  stands  alone  (as  near  Saalfeld),  or  in  others, 
again,  where  the  group  is  tripartite,  and  even  quadripartite  ?  Quite 
inespective,  however,  of  the  question  of  whether  there  are  or  are 
not  localities  in  Germany  where  the  Zechstein  passes  upwards  into  a 
red  rock,  which  forms  no  true  part  of  the  Bunter  Sandstein  of  the 
Trias,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  environs  of  Dresden,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  Lower  Silesia  on  the  other,  to  see  the  inapplicability 
of  the  word  "Dyas"  to  this  group. 

Kear  the  capital  of  Saxony,  Dr.  Geinitz  himself  pointed  out  to 
me  that  the  Both-liegende  is  ^ere  divided  into  two  very  dissimilar 
parts;  and  these,  if  added  to  the  Hmestone  which  is  l^ere  inter- 
polated, or  to  the  true  Zechstein  of  other  places,  constitute  a  Triajs. 
Again,  Beyrich,  in  his  Map  of  Lower  Silesia  *,  has  divided  the  vast 
Both-liegende  of  those  mountains  into  Lower  and  Upper,  the  two 
embracing  eight  subdivisions  according  to  that  author. 

Li  repeating,  then,  that  the  word  "  Permian  "  was  not  originally 
proposed  with  the  view  of  affixing  to  this  natural  group  any  number 
of  component  parts,  but  simply  as  a  convenient  short  term  to  define 
the  Uppermost  Palaeozoic  group,  I  refer  all  geologists  to  the  very 
words  I  used  in  the  year  1841,  when  the  name  was  first  suggested. 
Li  speaking  of  the  structure  of  Russia,  I  thus  wrote : — "  Tfiie  Car- 
boniferouB  system  is  surmounted  to  the  east  of  the  Yolga  by  a  vast 
series  of  beds  of  marls,  schists,  limestones,  sandstones,  and  conglo- 
merates, to  which  I  propose  to  give  the  name  of  *  Permian  System,' 
because,  although  this  series  represents  as  a  whoU  the  Lower  Kew 
Bed  Sandstone  (Eothe-todte-liegende)  and  the  Magnesian  Limestone 
or  Zechstein,  yet  it  cannot  be  classed  exactly,  whether  by  the  suc- 
cession of  the  strata  or  their  contents,  with  either  of  the  German  or 
Biitifih  subdivisions  of  this  age  t-"         •         ♦        ♦        ♦         * 

After  pointing  to  the  Governments  of  Eussia  over  which  such 

Permian  rocks  ranged,  I  added : — <*  Of  the  fossils  of  this  sjrstem, 

some  undescribed  species  of  Producti  might  seem  to  connect  the 

Pesmtian  with  the  Carboniferous  era ;  and  other  shells,  together  with 

»  See  abo  *  Siluria,'  2nd  edit  p.  343. 

t  Fhil.Mag.ziz.p.419. 
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flahes  and  satiriaHfl)  liiik  it  more  closely  to  the  p(»iod  of  tiie  Zech« 
steini  whilst  its  peculiar  plants  appear  to  constitute  a  Flora  of  a 
type  intermediate  between  the  epochs  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  or 
Trias  and  the  Goal^measnres.  Hence  it  is  that  I  have  rentored  to 
oonsider  this  series  as  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a  system  *•" 

In  subsequent  years^  haVing  personally  examined  tiiis  group  in 
the  typical  traets  of  Germany  as  well  as  of  Britain,  I  felt  more  than 
erer  aasured  that|  firom  the  great  local  variations  of  mineral  succes'* 
sion  of  the  group,  the  word  **  Permian/'  which  might  apply  to  any 
number  of  mineral  subdivisionsi  was  the  most  comprehensire  and 
best  term  which  oould  be  used,  the  more  so  as  it  was  in  harmony 
with  the  piinoiple  on  which  the  term  Siluiian  had  been  adopted^ 

Apart  £rom  the  question  of  the  substitutiOD  of  the  neW  word 
**  Syas ''  for  the  older  name  '<  Permian/'  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
eipressinff  my  regret  that  some  German  geologists  are  reiauming  to 
the  use  of  the  term  '<  Grauwacke  Formation/'  as  if  ^^ears  of  hard 
labour  had  not  been  successfully  bestowed  in  elaborating  and  esta- 
blishing the  difPerent  PalsBOZoic  groups,  all  of  which,  even  including 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  deposits,  were  formerly  confusedly  grouped 
under  the  one  lithological  term  of  the  <<  Grauwacke  Formation/' 

BeepectiDg  as  I  do  the  labours  of  the  German  geologists  who 
have  distin3TiiBhed  themselves  in  describing  the  order  of  the  strata 
afid  the  fossil  contents  of  the  group  under  consideration,  I  claim 
no  o^er  merit  on  this  point  for  my  colleagues  de  Yemcuil  and 
voli  Keyserling,  and  myself,  than  that  of  having  propounded 
twenty  yeaw  ago  the  name  of  "  Permian  "  to  embrace  in  one  natural 
B^es  those  subformations  for  which  no  collective  name  had  been 
adopted^  Independently,  therefore,  of  the  reasons  above  given,  which 
show  the  inapplicability  of  the  word  "  Dyas,"  I  trust  that,  in  accord- 
anoe  with  those  rules  of  priority  which  guide  naturalists,  the  word 
''Permian"  will  be  maintained  in  geological  classification. 
London:  Bel gnnre flqniM. 

nor.a^iaei. 
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MaclUfi  JBtements  of  Geometry,  designed/or  the  use  of  the  higher  Forms 
in  PubUe  Schools  and  Students  in  the  Universities,  By  Robert 
Porrs,  M.A,,  TVinity  College,  Cambridge,  Corrected  and  Improved 
edition,    London  :  John  W.  Parker,  Son,  and  Bourn. 

MR.  POTTS'  first  octavo  edition  of  Euclid  appeared  in  1845,  and 
since  then  has  been  graduaUy  gaining  ground  in  the  estimatioQ 
of  our  best  teachers  as  one  of  the  most  unexceptionable  books  of  its 
class  at  present  within  the  reach  of  the  students  in  our  schools  and 
universities.     The  work  is  too  well  known  to  require  description. 


*  In  m/  kst  adidoii  of  '  flilurift '  I  hare  spoken  of  the  Permim  m  Che  Upper- 
loet  Palffiozoic  group,  but  have  not  deemed  it  a  sjsiem  by  comparison  witn  the 
art  depositB  of  CarboniferouB,  Derosuut,  and  Silurian  age. 
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and  litde  need  be  added  to  the  notice  already  (^ven  in  this  Maganne 
(aee  toI.  zxxii.  S.  3.  p.  69),  beyond  the  assurance  that  the  new  edition 
poMessea  all  the  best  and  most  characteristic  features  of  the  old  one^ 
numu  many  of  its  imperfections.  The  conscientious  care  with  which 
the  Terbal  defects  of  Simson's  text  hare  been  emended  cannot  be  tod 
highly  praised^  and  it  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Potts  to 
know  that  he  has  done  much  towards  the  cultivation*  in  our  schools^ 
of  a  more  correct  taste,  as  far  as  the  purity  of  geometrical  reasoning 
18  coBcemed.  In  fact,  if  we  were  to  judge  the  work  merely  itoiak  its 
autfaor's  own  point  of  view^  that  is  to  say,  as  a  careful  reprodnctikm 
of,  «Dd  judicious  commentary  upon  the  'Elements  of  Euclid/  we 
should  have  little  to  say  except  in  praise  of  the  result  as  now  offered 
to  the  public.  It  is  only  when  we  take  different,  and  higher  ground^ 
when^  in  short,  we  compare  this  treatise  on  the  science  of  geometry 
with  the  purely  ideal  one  which  English  students  do  not^  but  ought 
to  possess^  that  we  find  room  for  much  criticism. 

We  have  no  desire  to  enter  here  into  the  question  ^neuse  as  to 
the  absolute  merits  of  Euclid's  '  Elements ; '  as  a  classi^  work  it  is 
second  to  none  in  point  of  interest,  and  it  will  ever  continue  to  be 
studied  by  men  of  culture.  The  opinion  is  gaining  ground^  however^ 
that  our  national  admiration  of  Euclid  has  been  carried  too  far«— that 
it  has  too  long  deprived  our  schooh  of  the  advantages  to  be  grained 
from  an  elementary  treatise  on  geometry  which,  although  baaed  itpon 
the  old  one,  shall  be  superior  to  it  in  point  of  method  and  accuraoyi 
of  purely  English  origin,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  presebt 
state  of  the  science.  Even  in  our  universities,  which  are  proverbially 
and,  on  the  whole,  wisely  conservative,  symptoms  of  a  more  vigorous 
and  healthy  criticism — too  long  discouraged  by  an  inordinate  notion 
of  Enclid's  perfection — ^manifest  themselves  more  andmore frequently. 
Mr.  Potts'  notes  to  the  several  books  of  Euclid  might  be  cited  in  sup' 
port  of  our  assertion,  whilst  the  frequent  use  in  them  of  such  words 
as  seems  and  appears,  in  place  of  the  more  decisive  and  emphatic  verb 
is,  curiously  enough  indicates  the  state  of  transition  to  which  we 
have  referred.  Numerous  instances  might  be  given ;  let  one  suffice. 
In  his  notes  to  the  3rd  book,  Mr.  Potts  modestly  informs  us  that 
the  9th  proposition  "  appears  to  follow  as  a  corollary  from  the  7th," 
whereas  it  is,  as  he  well  knows,  a  purely  logical  consequence  of  the 
latter ;  for  if  it  be  impossible  to  draw  more  than  two  equal  lines 
from  any  non-central  point  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  any 
competent  logician,  even  if  he  were  ignorant  of  the  very  nature  of  a 
circle,  would  be  able  to  conclude  that  the  point  must  be  a  central  one 
from  which  three  e^ual  lines  can  be  drawn  to  the  circumference. 

Having  mentioned  these  notes,  it  is  but  just  to  add  that  in  their 
present  improved  form  they  constitute  a  very  valuable  feature  of  the 
Urork,  and  on  the  whole  are  both  judicious  and  accurate.  Whilst 
admitting,  however,  that  the  opposite  excess  would  have  been  in- 
tolerable, we  cannot  but  think  that  the  notes  in  question  would  have 
been  of  isx  greater  value  had  they  been  less  purely  explanatory,  and 
more  thoroughly  critical.  Instead  of  '*  exemplifying  "  by  geometrical 
figures  0neh  azioras  as  "  if  equals  be  added  to  equals  the  wholes  ftre 
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equal,"  it  would  surely  have  been  more  profitable  to  have  enume- 
rated the  Bereral  axioms  which  Euclid  tacitly  assumes.  Instead  of 
showing,  in  a  very  questionable  manner  too,  how  the  11th  and  12tii 
propositions  of  the  third  book  might  have  been  proved  directly  had 
they  been  placed  after  the  18th  proposition,  would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  have  proposed  a  rearrangement  of  the  whole  book — ^to 
have  given  a  sketch,  in  fJEtct,  of  a  better  treatment  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful properties  of  the  circle  f 

The  coUection  of  geometrical  exercises  given  by  Mr.  Potts  is  an- 
other characteristic  feature  of  his  woric,  and  has  also  been  improved. 
In  order  to  give  to  exercises  their  full  value,  however,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  degenerating  into  mere  riddles,  they  should  be  made  sub- 
ordinate to,  and  illustrative  of  geometrical  methods;  and  this,  it 
must  be  admitted,  Mr.  Potts  has  not  been  able  to  do  fully,  since,  for. 
other  and  good  reasons,  he  has  preferred  selecting  his  exercises  from 
college  and  university  examination-papers.  Comparing  his  selections . 
with  others,  however,  we  cannot  but  agree  with  the  Reviewer  whom 
Mr.  Potts  himself  quotes  in  his  preface.  With  respect  to  the  first 
of  the  exercises  "  on  tangencies,"  we  will  merely  caution  the  student 
against  accepting  the  author's  analysis,  either  as  a  model  for  imitation 
or  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Potts'  ability ;  it  is  unusually  defective. 
The  very  enunciation  of  the  problem  is  objectionable,  disfigured  as. 
it  is  by  the  introduction  of  the  perfectiy  irrelevant  datum  "  of  a  line 
given  in  position.'' 

We  do  not  care  to  dwell  longer  upon  imperfections  which,  if  not 
trivial,  are  certainly  fiur  outweighed  in  importance  by  the  many  • 
excellent  features  of  the  book.  We  will  merely  repeat,  then,  that 
although  we  trust  the  work,  considered  as  an  introduction  to  the 
science  of  geometry,  will  some  day  be  superseded,  we  are  convinced 
that  as  a  carefulEnglish  reproduction  of  Euclid's  Elements,  Dlustrated 
by  the  notes  of  an  able  and  judicious  teacher,  and  enriched  by  a 
large  collection  of  very  useful  exercises,  it  will  long  maintain  its 
ground. 

XI.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

[Continued  from  vol.  xxii.] 

April  11,  1861. — Major-General  Sabine,  R.A.,  Treasurer  and  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair 
THE  following  communication  was  read : — 
**  On  the  Motion  of  a  Plate  of  Metal  on  an  Inclined  Plane,  when 
dilated  and  contracted ;  and  on  the  Descent  of  Glaciers."  Bv  the 
Rev.  Henry  Mosely,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Bristol,  F.R.S.,  Inst.  Sc.  'Paris 
Corresp. 

The  case  in  which  the  upper  edge  of  such  a  plate  ^supposed  rec- 
tangular) is  fixed  is  first  discussed ;  and  then  that  in  which  the  lower 
ed^  is  fixed.  Each  of  these  cases  is  considered  subject  to  the  con- 
dition of  friction ;  first,  when  the  plate  is  dilated,  and  secondly,  when 
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it  18  contracted*    Two  other  principai  conditions  arise  in  the  discus- 
sion ;  one  being  that  in  which  a  part  only,  and  the  other  that  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  pkte  dilates  and  contracts. 
In  the  former  the  dilatation  or  contraction  is  represented  by 
E  X'  ^'  cos  » 
2/x(l±\0  8in(^±c)' 
or  by  E  \^  f  cos  <p 

2^(1  qiXO  sin  (^qii)' 
aeoording  as  the  plate  is  fixed  at  the  top  or  the  bottom. 
In  the  latter  it  is  represented  under  tne  same  conditions  by 

aixt^a^^tMaX 
I  2E  cos  ^      J 

or  by 

I  2Ecos^      J 

In  which  formulae — 

a  represents  the  length  of  the  plate. 

/I  its  weight  in  lbs.  per  foot  of  its  length. 

I  the  inclination  of  the  plane. 

f  the  limiting  angle  of  resistance  (the  angle  of  friction)  between 
the  surface  of  the  plane  and  of  the  plate. 

£  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  plate. 

X  the  dilatation  or  contraction  per  foot  of  the  length  for  each 
Tariation  of  1^  of  Fahrenheit. 

+^  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  temperature  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit* 
by  which  the  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  plate  is  supposed  to  be 
caused. 

In  the  case  in  which  no  part  of  the  plate  is  fixed^  a  horizontal  line 
may  be  taken  in  it  above  which  it  dilates  upwards*  and  below  it 
downwards.  The  position  of  this  line  is  determined  by  the  consi- 
deration that,  if  the  plate  be  imagined  to  be  cut  through  along  that 
line,  the  thrust  necessary  to  push  the  part  above  upwards  must  be 
equal  to  that  necessary  to  push  the  part  below  downwards. 

In  like  manner  a  horizontal  line  may  be  found  above  which  the 
plate  contracts  downwards  and  below  it,  upwards. 

The  former  neutral  line  is  nearer  the  top  than  the  bottom,  the 
other  nearer  the  bottom  than  the  top.  The  one  is  at  the  same  di- 
stance from  the  top  as  the  other  is  from  the  bottom.  This  distance 
is  represented  by  tne  formula 

,    8in(»-0 
sin  f  cos  I 

When  the  plate  is  dilated,  it  is  the  longer  portion  which  dilates 
downwards ;  and  when  it  is  contracted,  it  is  the  shorter  portion 
which  contracts  upwards.  The  lower  end  of  the  plate  descends 
therefore  by  a  given  increase  of  temperature  more  than  it  ascends 
by  an  equal  fall ;  and  on  the  whole  the  plate  descends. 

If  we  suppose  the  temperature  first  to  be  increased  by  t^,  and 
then  diminiahed  by  t^^ ;  then — 
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Ut.  lii  tli6  case  in  wbich  a  portion  only  of  the  plai«  dSiMi  tiie 
deftoent  18  reptesented  by 
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2ndly.  In  the  case  in  which  the  whole  plate  dilates  and  the  whde 
contracts,  the  descent  is 

♦.{(..-'■)>-fft+<.)^--'-"<y^.-^j;7->'"-}. 

The  first  cai^e  passes  into  the  second. 

If  £  be  tery  great  as  compared  with  fxa,  the  second  tettn  in  Ae 
above  formula  maj  be  neglected.  It  then  corresponds  with  the  for- 
mula given  by  the  author  in  a  former  communication  to  the  Society. 

To  verify  tlie  fact  of  the  descent  of  a  plate  of  metal  under  iht 
conditions  supposed,  a  deal  board  9  feet  long  and  5  inches  broad,  was 
fixed  at  an  inclination  of  18^°  against  the  Wall  of  a  house  having  a 
southern  aspect,  and  a  sheet  of  lead  was  placed  upon  it  one-«ighth 
of  an  inch  thick  and  weighing  28  Ibs.^  and  having  its  edges  turned 
over  the  edges  of  the  board  so  aa  not  to  bind  upon  it.  Kear  the 
lower  extremity  a  vernier  was  constructed,  by  which  the  position  of 
the  lead  on  the  board  could  be  determined  to  the  100th  of  an  inch. 
Its  position  was  observed  daily  between  7  a,nd  8  in  the  morning  and 
6  and  7  in  the  evening,  from  the  16  th  of  February  to  the  28th  of 
Jiineal858. 

A  Table  is  given  showing  the  descent  for  every  day  of  that  period, 
from  7  A.M.  to  6  p.m.  and  from  6  p.m.  to  7  a.m. 

In  the  months  when  there  was  no  sunlight  from  6  p.m.  to  7  a.m., 
there  was  no  descent  in  that  interval.  The  descents  from  7  a.m.  to 
6  P«M«  were  very  different  on  different  days.  Sometimes  they 
amounted  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  day,  and  sometimes  were 
not  appreciable.  The  greatest  descents  were  on  sunny  dayia^  ttid 
especially  when  with  a  warm  sun  there  was  a  cold  wind.  The  least 
were  on  days  of  continual  rain.  The  average  daily  descents  were,  in 
inches, — 


February. 

Mareh. 

April. 

May. 

Jtuie. 

•10000 

•13806 

•leias 

•21500 

•21888 

These  descents  were  not  due  to  the  extreme  temperatures  of  the 
periods  in  which  they  took  place,  but  to  the  aggregate  of  the  variation^ 
up  and  down  during  each  interval.  The  difference  of  the  highest  and 
lowest  temperatures  in  any  interval  may  have  been  small,  and  yet  the 
changes  of  temperature  up  and  down  may  have  been  many,  and  their 
great.    It  is  upon  this  aggregate  that  the  descent  depends. 


.he  dilatation  of  ice  was  measured  in  the  years  1845,  I846|  at  the 
Observatory  of  Pultowa,  by  Schumacher,  Pohr,  and  Merits ;  and  the 
particulars  of  their  experiments  ^ere  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sti  Petetsbttrgh,  by  W.  Struve,  in  1848,  and  published  in  ks 
Memoirs  (Sciences  Math^m.  et  Phys.,  oA*.  6«  U  It.).    By  tepesh^ 
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inAet  to  the  Mtum  ci  tlie  frost  in  a  mouldl,  Bchamioher  obtiined  a 
block  of  ke^  wbicb,  after  reducine  it  with  the  plane,  meaiured  6  fU 
3  ins.  iti  length  add  6  ins.  bjr  6|  inches  in  section ;  and  he  caused  three 
thermometers  to  be  froien  into  it  with  their  stems  projecting  abote 
its  stufaee.  This  block  of  ice  he  carried  out  from  a  roomi  where  it 
had  been  preserred  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  —2^  R.  during  the 
dajy  into  the  open  air  at  nighty  and  slung  it  in  a  horisontal  position 
fhmi  a  beam  supported  by  tressles.  As  its  temperature  fell  he 
meamired  the  distance  between  two  steel  points  fhnen  into  it  near 
its  two  ends,  by  a  measuring  rod  of  dry  wood  (well-clothed),  the  di^- 
stances  on  which  were  referred  to  a  standard  measure  on  the  Wall  at 
a  room  of  the  Obsertatory  which  retained  neatly  a  oonstant  tempe- 
rature of  *-2^  R<  His  mefisurements  had  referenee  to  obserred 
temperatures  of  the  ice  rarying  from  —  ^''-d  R.  to  --2/'  R.  After 
appnring  the  requisite  corrections,  it  resulted  from  them  that  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  ice  is  for  P  R. 

•00006466, 
which  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  coefficient  of  dilatatloii  of*  lead, 
and  fuare  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  solid. 

We  do  not  know  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  ice,  ot  the  pressure 
under  which  it  disintegrates. 

If  it  were  as  elastic  as  slate  and  did  not  resist  crushing  more  than 
hard  brick,  a  block  of  it  placed  with  its  ends  between  two  immoveable 
obstacles,  would  crumble  when  its  temperature  was^  raised  one  degree 
of  Fahrenheit.  It  is  its  great  dilatabuity  which  gives  to  ice  this  ten- 
dency to  disintegrate,  when,  not  being  free  to  dilate,  its  temperature 
is  raised*,  even  so  slightly  as  this. 

If  the  block  of  ice  experimented  on  by  Sdhumachet  had  been 
placed  upon  a  plank  inclined  at  the  same  angle  as  that  used  in  the 
experiment  with  the  lead  was,  and  if  its  under  side  had  been  eoated 
with  lead-foil  so  as  to  dve  it  the  same  friction  on  the  plank  as  the 
lead  had,  then,  under  the  same  variations  of  temperature  as  the  lead 
experienced,  it  coidd  not  but  have  descended  as  the  lead  did,  but 
twice  as  fast,  because  its  dilatability  is  twice  as  great. 

We  may  conceive  such  a  block  of  ice  to  be  made  up  of  thin  plates 
parallel  to  its  upper  surface,  such  as  plates  of  glass  would  be,  if  glass 
were  as  dilatable  as  ice  and  as  friable,  and  if  it^  possessed  that  pro- 
perty of  pasdng  from  a  disintegrated  into  a  solia  state,  which  in  ice 
IS  called  regelation.  If  we  put  the  adhetence  of  these  plates  to  one 
another  in  the  place  of  friction,  and  conceive  the  variations  of  ext^mftl 

3ierature  (or  the  effects  of  solar  radiation)  to  reach  them  in  Sue- 
on,  each  one  beine  dilated  or  contracted  independently  of  the 
rest,  then  each  would  £scend  by  a  motion  proper  to  itself,  and  also  by 
reason  of  the  descents  of  those  subjacent  to  it.  The  eltremitieS  df 
the  plates  would  under  these  circumstances  overlap,  and  the  descent 
of  each,  proper  to  itself,  would  be  Increased  by  tne  overtappings  of 
those  beneath  it. 

*  Agaauz  describes  a  disintenation  of  the  transparent  ice  of  the  f)lae  bands 
ci  gbciera  when  laid  bare,  vMch  appdars  to  be  due  to  its  ext>aa8i(>a.— Solletifi  Vt, 
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Each  plate  would  under  these  circnnistancei  deaoend  faster  than 
the  one  beneath  ;  and  supposing  the  adherence  of  the  lowest  plate  to 
the  board  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  plates  to  one  another,  then,  of 
any  number  of  blocks  similarly  placed  and  subject  to  the  like  vanm- 
tion  of  temperatures,  the  thickest  or  deepest  would  descend,  at  its 
surface,  the  fastest ;  and  if  there  were  a  block  of  different  depths  in 
different  parts,  the  deepest  parts  would  descend  the  fastest.  The 
differential  motion  thus  set  up  would  not  be  appreciable  in  a  block 
of  ice  of  different  thicknesses  in  different  parts  if  its  dimensions 
were  no  lai^r  than  the  block  experimented  on  bj  Schumacher,  but 
m  a  glacier  it  would  be  appreciable. 

To  bring  Schumacher's  block  to  the  proportions  of  a  glacier,  it 
must  be  oonyerted  into  a  slab  twelve  feet  long,  twenty  inches  wide,  and 
two  inches  thick.  It  would  then  represent  on  a  scale  of  the  1500th 
part,  a  glacier  2500  feet  wide,  250  reet  deep,  and  18,000  feet  lon^ 
which  are  something  like  the  dimensions  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  from 
2300  feet  below  Montanyert  to  the  Tacul.  If  we  suppose  it  to  be 
placed  at  the  same  inclination  of  18^°  at  which  the  lead  was,  its 
under  surface  being  coated  with  lead  so  as  to  haye  the  same  friction 
on  board  as  the  lead  had,  then  it  may  be  calcuhtted  that  if  it  had 
experienced  the  same  variations  of  temperature  as  the  lead  did^  its 
Average  daily  descent,  measured  in  inches,  would  have  been 


Febmary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

•26666 

•36816 

•43022 

•57334 

•58368 

If,  now,  we  conceive  its  inclination  to  change  from  18||^  to  that  of 
the  Mer  de  Glace,  which  is  about  5°,  and  its  dimensions  to  become 
actually  those  of  that  glacier,  then,  supposing  the  glacier  to  experience 
the  same  elevations  and  depressions  of  temperature  as  the  lead  did« 
its  average  daily  descents  in  mches  would  be 


February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Juae. 

104-56 

14406 

16874 

224-87 

228-92 

which  rates  of  motion  are  probably  twelve  times  greater  than  the 
actual  rates  of  motion  of  the  glacier ;  showing  that  variations  of  the 
temperature  of  the  glacier  twelve  times  less  than  those  of  the  lead, 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce  its  actual  descent ;  or  that  it  would 
descend  as  it  actually  does,  if  the  resistances  opposed  to  its  descent  were 
twelve  times  greater  than  the  resistances  opposed  to  the  descent  of 
the  lead — If  its  descent  were  resisted  by  a  friction,  for  instance,  haying 
twelve  times  the  coefficient  of  that  of  the  lead  on  the  board,  or  such  as 
would  cause  it  to  rest  without  slipping  on  an  incline  having  twelve 
times  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the  board ;  or  if  the  variations 
of  temperature  were  less  and  the  resistance  greater  in  any  proportion 
which  would  retard  the  descent  twelve  times  as  much.  So  that 
we  may  suppose  in  the  case  of  the  ghider  a  far  greater  reaistaaoe  in 
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prop<Mrtioii  than  that  soBtained  by  the  lead  upon  the  board»  and 
yariations  of  temperatare  far  less,  without  passing  the  limits  within 
which  a  probability  is  created  by  the  expenment  that  the  descent  of 
the  glacier  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  that  of  the  lead. 

In  the  act  of  descending  on  the  board,  the  slab  of  ice  of  which  we 
have  spoken  could  not  but  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  extension  in 
some  parts  and  of  compression  in  another.  The  conditions  of  the 
descent  being  in  other  respects  given,  the  amount  of  this  extension  or 
compression  might  be  at  any  point  determined.  If  at  any  point  the 
extension  exceeded  the  tenacity  of  the  ice,  the  slab  would  there  sepa- 
rate across  its  length ;  and  if  at  any  point  the  compression  exceeded 
the  resistance  to  crushing,  it  would  there  crush. 

Supposing  it  to  be  thinner  at  the  sides  than  in  the  middle,  the  sur- 
face-motion of  the  middle  would  be  faster  than  that  of  the  sides,  and 
from  this  differential  motion  would  result  cracks  oblique  to  the  axis  of 
the  slab,  the  explanation  of  which,  as  they  exist  in  glaciers,  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  attempts  yet  made  at  the  solution  of  the  me- 
chanical problem  of  e^l^cier-motion.  These  conditions  of  the  descent 
of  the  slab,  when  refeiicd  to  a  glacier,  explain  the  formation  of  trans- 
verse and  lateral  crevasses,  and  the  fact  of  a  glacier  crushing  itself 
through  a  gorge. 

The  Mer  de  Glace  moves  faster  by  day  than  by  night*.  Its  mean 
daily  motion  is  twice  as  great  during  the  six  summer  as  during  the  six 
winter  months  t«  It  moves  fastest  in  the  hottest  months,  and  in  those 
months  varies  its  motion  the  most,  because  in  them  the  variations  of 
temperature  are  the  greatest.  It  moves  most  slowly  in  the  coldest 
months,  and  in  those  varies  its  motion  the  least,  because  in  those 
months  the  variations  of  temperature  are  the  least.  These  differences 
are  more  remarkable  at  lower  stations  on  a  glacier  than  at  higher, "  be- 
cause the  lower  are  exposed  to  more  violent  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold  than  the  higher  :  this  (says  Forbes)  we  shall  find  to  be  general." 

It  moves  fastest  on  the  hottest  days.  "  This  I  apprehend  ^says 
Forbes)  to  be  clearly  made  out  from  my  experiments,  that  maw- 
ing  weather  and  a  wet  state  of  the  ice  conduce  to  its  aidvancement, 
and  that  cold,  whether  sudden  or  prolonged,  checks  its  progress  %•" 
**  The  striking  variations  in  September,  especially  at  the  lower  sta- 
tions,  which  were  frequently  observed,  prove  the  connexion  of  tem- 
perature with  velocity  to  a  demonstration §." 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  positive  character  of 
the  evidence  on  which  this  conclusion  has  been  founded  by  Professor 
Forbes  without  reference  to  those  diagrams,  by  means  of  which  he 
has  compared  the  mean  rates  of  the  daily  motions  of  glaciers  and  the 
corresponding  mean  temperatures.  This  comparison  is  founded  on 
observations  made  by  lumself  and  Aug.  Balmat,  as  to  the  motion  of 
the  "  Mer  de  Glace,''  at  fourteen  different  stations  in  three  different 
years,  and  on  observations  on  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere made  at  the  same  times  at  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  at 
Geneva.     It  results  from  it  that  no  change  in  the  mean  temperature 

*  Forbes, '  Occasional  Papers/  p.  12. 

t  Ibid.  p.  129.    Tyndall,  *  Glaciers  of  the  Alps/  p.  294. 

i  Forbes,  <  Travels  in  the  Alps,'  p.  148.  §  Ibid. 
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Qf  ths  atffKMpbero  u  unaceompamed  by  a  ^rret [Nmding  ebansa  ia 
ib^  maaa  motion  of  the  glacier. 

Tba  glacier  moves  witn  different  velocitiea  at  differant  d^ptbit  tba 
Burface-motipii  b#ing  faster  (probably  two  or  three  times)  than  tbal  of 
the  deepest  part.  The  motions  at  different  depths  pannot  but  be  re- 
lated to  one  another  i  so  that  as  the  influence  of  Tariations  of  tempe* 
rature  is  tjplt  on  the  sur/ace^  it  fuuinot  but  be  felt  throughout  the  glaoert 

If  every  change  of  solar  heat  is  associated  with  a  corresponding 
chaiige  of  glacier-motion,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  two  are  other 
dependent  upon  some  common  cause,  or  that  the  one  set  of  diangef 
is  paused  by  the  other ;  and  the  former  of  these  oonclusions  being 
inadmissible,  we  are  forced  on  the  latter.  It  )s  not  necessary  to  show 
bpw  it  is  that  changes  pf  external  temperature  penetrate  glaciera.  Of 
the  power  of  the  sun  upon  them  there  are,  however,  evidences  in  the 
ablation  of  surface  constantly  going  on  and  in  the  preservation  of  the 
.  ice  whiph  is  covered  by  the  stones  of  a  moraine,  which  sometimas 
forms  au  icy  ridge  fropa  50  to  80  feet  high,  and  sgme  hundred  feet  in 
width. 

"Thp  sun's  rays,"  says  Tyndall*,  ^^itriWftg  upon  the  unpiti<- 
teot^d  surface  of  the  glacier,  enter  the  ice  in  «  emiiderable  depth ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  ice  near  the  surface  of  the  glacier  if 
alwavs  disintegrated,  being  cut  up  into  minute  fissures  and  cavities 
filled  with  water  and  air,  which,  for  reasons  already  assigned,  cause 
the  glacier  when  it  is  clean  to  appear  white  and  opaque.  The  ioe 
under  the  moraines,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually  dark  and  transpiir^l. 
I  have  sometimes  seen  it  as  black  as  pitch,  the  blackness  being  a 
proof  of  its  great  transparency,  which  prevents  the  reflexion  of  light 
from  its  interior.  The  ipe  under  the  moraines  cannot  be  assailed  in 
its  depths  by  the  solar  heat,  because  this  heat  becomes  obscure  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  ice,  and  as  such  it  lacks  the  power  of  penetrating 
the  substance.  It  is  also  communicated  in  great  part  by  way  of  con- 
tact instead  of  by  radiation.  A  thin  film  at  the  surface  of  the  mo- 
raine ice  engages  all  the  heat  that  acts  upon  it,  its  deeper  portioqs 
remaining  transparent  and  intact." 

It  matters  not  to  the  argument  how  little  below  freesing  the  tem- 
perature  of  a  elader  may  be.  So  long  as  the  ice  em^te  in  a  eoUd  etaie 
and  is  capable  of  being  penetrated  by  the  solar  heat,  it  cannot  but 
dilate  and  contract.  Its  central  portions,  lying  folded  in  iee  100  feet 
thick  above  and  below,  may  well,  however,  be  conceived  to  retain 
some  of  the  cold  of  the  region  from  which  they  have  descended.  The 
observations  of  Agassix  on  the  temperature  of  the  Aar  Glacier  are  not  to 
be  relied  upon,  because  the  access  of  damp  external  air  to  the  borings 
in  which  they  were  made,  and  of  water  percolating  the  disintegrated 
ipe  of  the  surface,  was  not  effectually  stopped,  Ilie  included 
thermometers  could  not  but  under  these  circumstances  show  lerc^ 
although  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  ice  was  below  it.  For 
the  water  freezing  on  the  walls  of  the  boring,  the  latent  heat  thereby 
nven  out,  would  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  about  the  bulb  to  the 
n*eezing-point,  and  this  water  being  continually  renewed^  the  quick- 
silver would  always  be  kept  at  that  point. 

*  Glsders  of  the  Alf8,  p.  9)4« 
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Tbftt  fjitam-ice  po^aesses  no  such  properties  of  yiioidily  qi9  Mm^ 
preqsibQitr  as  woolcl  cause  it  to  descend  by  its  w^igbt  lupug  siiaa 
slopes  as  those  on  whicb  some  glaciers  descen4  may  be  sbowQ  tbuSf 
Let  the  Mer  it  Glace  be  conceived  to  be  cut  up  by  vertica]  sectiouf 
^^  light  wgles  to  one  another,  into  blocks,  wnose  basef  %fe  lartt 
enough  to  prevent  them  toppUng  over;  and  let  these  blocks  m 
imagined  to  be  separated  from  one  another,  Then  (supposing  it  not 
to  sup)  each  blocK  would  stand  in  its  pkce  without  the  support  of 
tbe  neighbouring  blocks ;  for  its  vertical  sides  would  be  walls  of  ic9 
needing  no  external  support,  like  the  ice-wall  of  the  GUcier  du  Geant, 
141  feet  high  near  the  Tacul,  described  bv  Tyndall*  \  or  that  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace  near  the  Angle,  pictured  oy  Forbes  f .  Needing  no 
external  support  when  thus  placed  asunder,they  could  need  none  when 
brought  again  together ;  nor  pould  they,  by  the  fact  of  their  being 
so  brought  together,  be  made  to  exert  any  mutual  pressure,  or  havi 
any  ipore  or  other  tendency  to  move  than  each  block  had  aeparatelyf 
If  this  reasoning  be  true,  there  is  no  physical  property  of  ice,  whether 
it  be  called  viscosity  or  plasticity,  which  would  cause  it  to  descend  by 
its  weight  alone  on  any  surface  along  which  it  would  not  sUde.  It  m 
plastic  no  doubt — Tyiidall  has  proved  that  b^  the  ^vdraulic  Presft, — 
but  not  as  to  any  pressure  created  in  a  elacier  by  the  wmht  of  tha 
glacier.  If  it  were,  or  if  it  were  semifluid,  then  under  Qiose  eno|Vi 
moiis  pressures  which  it  is  supposed  to  sustain,  it  would  bulge  out  ^i 
the  ice-wall  of  the  Tacul,  and  mould  itself  to  the  sides  of  its  channel  | 
for  it  is  the  character  of  a  compressible  substance,^  not  less  th^  qf  a 
semifluicli  to  yield  not  only  m  the  direction  in  which  pressure  is  ^h 
plied  to  it,  but  in  every  other. 

Nor  if  it  were  sufSciently  a  fluid  to  flow  by  its  wekht  aloQf^  how* 
ever  slowly,  down  slopes  of  3^  or  5^,  could  it  descena  otherwise  tha^ 
as  a  torrent  down  slopes,  such  as  that  of  the  Silberberg  GUpier,  of  40^t 
on  which  its  descent  is  nevertheless  several  times  slower.  The  phe-> 
nomena  of  these  secondary  glaciers  offer  themselves  as  a  test  of  rival 
theories  of  glacier-motion.  They  lie  on  slopes  so  steep  that  it  \$ 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  ice,  if  solid,  to  be  loosened  from  the 
face  of  tne  rock,  and  not  to  descend  in  fragments  j  or  if  yispoucd  no( 
to  become  a  torrent, 


XII.  InteUiffenee  and  Mucelbmeout  Articlm. 

Q^  THB  CONDUCTIBILITY  OP  SALINB  SOtfyVIONSt 
BY  M.  MABIE-DAYY, 

1.  T  OALL  the  calculated  densHy  of  a  solution  the  number  obtained 
•^  by  adding  to  unity  the  weight  of  salt  dissolved  in  a  gramme  ^f 

water.     The  relation  of  the  calciQated  to  the  true  density  giyes  the 

measure  of  the  degree  of  expansion  which  water  experfences  in 

eonsequenoe  of  salt  held  in  solution. 

2.  I  call  the  corrected  canducHbility  of  a  solution  the  product  ob« 

taiaed  by  multiplying  its  true  conductibility  by  the  ratio  of  its  cal- 
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i^ulated  to  its  true  density.  The  corrected  conductibility  expresses 
thas  the  conductibility  which  the  solution  would  have  on  the  double 
hypothesis, — 1st,  that  the  dissolved  salt  would  not  produce  any  in- 
crease in  volume  of  the  solvent,  water ;  2nd,  that  the  conductibility 
of  water  increases  proportionally  to  its  density,  the  temperature  re- 
maining constant,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  salt. 

3.  I  call  the  calculated  conductibility  the  sum  obtained  by  adding 
to  the  proper  conductibility  of  water  a  number  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  salt  dissolved  in  a  gramme  of  water. 

4.  If  the  double  hypothesis  of  $  2  is  true,  the  calculated  and  cor- 
rected conductibilities  ought  to  coincide ;  and  reciprocally,  if  coinci- 
dence takes  place,  the  double  hypothesis  is  admissible. 

5.  In  operating  on  nine  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  distilled 
water,  the  true  density  of  which  varied  from  1*018  to  1*177,  the 
agreement  obtains  as  far  as  1  to  2  per  cent.,  except  for  the  first, 
which  has  a  very  feeble  conducting  power,  and  therefore  difficult  to 
determine,  and  for  the  last,  which  is  saturated.  In  the  two  last  cases 
the  deviation  is  less  than  a  tenth,  and  is  in  the  same  direction  in 
both  cases. 

6.  It  may  be  admitted  as  a  first  approximation, — Ist,  that  the 
tonductibility  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  conductibilities  of  water  and  the  salt;  2nd,  that  the 
latter  are  proportional  to  the  respective  densities  of  the  two  sub- 
stances, the  temperature  remaining  the  same. 

7.  The  latter  law  supposes  that  the  constitution  of  each  of  the 
molecules,  water  and  sulphate  of  copper,  has  not  been  modified  by 
the  fact  of  solution ;  but  when  we  consider  how  a  mere  difiFerence  of 
a  few  degrees  in  temperature  modifies  the  conductibility  of  a  liquid, 
we  are  surprised  at  the  small  limits  between  the  corrected  and  the 
calculated  conductibilities  of  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

8.  In  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  the  water  and  the  salt  act 
separately  as  conductors;  each  is  traversed  by  its  own  peculiar 
derived  current ;  each  consequentiy  is  decomposed  by  the  current.  | 

9.  The  copper  reduced  by  electricity  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  has  a  double  origin :  one  part  proceeds  from  the  direct  reduc* 
tion  effected  by  the  current,  the  other  is  a  secondary  product  of  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  copper  salt.  The  relation  of 
the  weights  of  these  two  deposits  varies  with  the  concentration,  and 
probably  with  the  temperature  of  the  liquid. 

10.  The  presence  of  a  free  acid  in  a  solution  adds  a  third  con- 
ductor to  the  two  others,  and  diminishes,  so  fiEU*,  the  proportion  of 
copper  directiy  reduced. 

11.  As  the  properties  of  the  deposit  vary  with  its  origin,  they  will 
probably  vary  also  with  the  concentration  and  degree  of  neutrality 
of  the  solution. 

12.  The  work  absorbed  by  the  reduced  metal,  depends  not  only 
on  the  nature  of  the  metal,  and  of  the  acid  with  which  it  was  com- 
bined, but  also  on  its  molecular  state;  the  electromotive  force  of  a 
Daniell's  battery  varies  with  the  concentration  and  neutrality  of  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  This  variation,  however,  is  comprised 
within  very  narrow  limits.— C^m/^/ef  Rendvs,  Oct.  21,  1861. 
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XIIL  On  the  Cause  of  Vesicular  Structure  in  Copper. 
ByVf.  J.  Russell^  PA.Z).,  and  k.  Matthiessen^  F.KS.^ 

ALL  specimens  of  commercial  copper,  when  carefully  ex- 
amined^ are  found  to  be  more  or  less  vesicular  in  their 
structure :  in  some  cases  the  vesicles  are  so  small  as  to  require  a 
magnifying  glass  to  see  them^  but  in  other  specimens  they  are 
developed  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Copper  and  silver  are,  we 
believe,  the  only  metals  which  may  readily  be  made  to  assume  a 
vesicular  structure.  In  the  case  of  silver,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  fused  metal  absorbs  oxygen,  which  being  again  given  out  on 
cooling,  produces  the  vesicular  structure.  It  appeared  therefore 
possible  that  the  vesicular  structure  in  copper  might  also  be 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  some  gas.  Our  experiments  have, 
however,  proved  this  not  to  be  the  case,  but  have  led  us  to  the 
same  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  this  porous  struc- 
ture as  that  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Dickf.  As,  however,  our  experi- 
ments on  some  points  have  been  rather  more  extended  than  his, 
and  remove,  we  believe,  all  doubt  from  the  subject,  a  short 
account  of  them  may  not  be  without  interest. 

The  amount  of  gas  contained  in  these  cavities  found  in  copper 
was  evidently  too  small  to  allow  of  its  being  collected,  we  were 
therefore  obliged  to  carry  on  the  investigation  synthetically.  It 
seemed,  however,  probable,  from  the  inside  of  the  cavities  always 
appearing  untarnished,  that  they  did  not  contain  any  oxygen. 
In  order,  then,  first  to  ascertain  whether  the  vesicular  structure 
was  owing  to  any  mere  absorption  of  a  gas  by  the  melted  metal, 
we  passea  each  of  the  ordinarily  occon'ing  gases,  carefully  purified 
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and  driedi  through  fused  copper  for  five  minutes.    Ip  a11  our  ex- 
periments electrotype  copper  was  used,  as  being  tUe  p&rest,  and 
each  ^experiment  was  made  with  about  150  grammes  of  the  metal. 
The- gases  eiperimented  with  were  hydrogen/ oxygen/ mtrbgaij 
air^  carbonic  acid^  and  carbonic  oxide.    With  each  gas  the  expe- 
riment was  made  under  three  different  circumstances : — Ist,  the 
gas  was  passed  through  when  the  melted  copper  was  withont 
flux  or  covering;  2nd^  when  it  was  under  a  flux  of  salt;  and 
8rd^  when  covered  with  charcoal.    We  need  not  describe  sepa- 
rately each  experiment ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  general 
result  obtained  from  this  series  of  experimeints^  which  is^  that 
the  vesicular  structure  in  the  copper  is  only  developed  when 
either  oxygen  or  air  is  passed  through  the  melted  metal  under 
charcoal.     Under  these  circumstances,  not  only  did  the  metal 
become  very  porous,  but  when  solid  the  surface  was  found  to 
have  risen  or  vegetated,  often  to  a  very  considerable  extent.    In 
some  cases  even  s^iall  particles  of  the  melted  copper,  on  the 
cooling  of  the  mass,  were  projected  out  of  the  crucible.  A  similar 
phenomenon  is  known  to  copper-smelters,  and  called  by  them 
copper  rain.     In  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  care  is  necessary  in  performing  these  experi- 
ments ;  for  if  the  surface  of  the  melted  copper  towards  the  end 
of  the  experiment  be  exposed,  by  the  burning  off  of  the  charcoal 
or  any  other  accidental  circumstance,  only  for  a  very  short  time 
to  the  air,  that  alone  is  sufficient  to  induce  the  vesicular  struc- 
ture in  the  metal.     Again,  we  found  that  the  same  phenomenon 
was  produced  when  any  of  the  fuel  fell  into  the  melted  copper. 
Havmg  satisfactorily  proved  that  air  and  oxygen  were  the  only 
gases  which  caused  the  copper  to  become  vesicular,  and  in  fact 
these  only  when  carbon  was  present,  we  naturally  concluded  that 
the  vesicular  structure  could  not  be  owing  to  any  mere  absorp- 
tion or  chemical  combination  of  the  melted  copper  and  gas,  but 
was  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide  arising  from 
the  reduction  of  the  suboxide  of  copper  by  means  of  the  charcoal. 
The  following  experiments  show,  we  think,  that  this  supposition 
is  correct : — 

Copper  was  fused  alone  in  air :  immediately  on  removing  it 
from  the  furnace,  powdered  charcoal  was  thrown  on  the  surface; 
considerable  vegetation  ensued,  and  on  being  fractured  it  was 
found  to  be  very  vesicular. 

Another  specimen  of  copper  was  fused,  as  before,  in  the  air  | 
but  now,  on  removing  it  fn)m  the  furnace,  instead  of  throwing 
charcoal  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal,  a  jet  of  coal-gas  was 
allowed  to  play  upon  it.  The  result  was  precisely  similar  to 
that  obtained  with  the  charcoal,  the  carbon  from  the  coal-gas 
reducing  the  suboxide. 
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In  another  experiment  of  the  same  kind  we  varied  the  condi-* 
tions  by  throwing  on  the  charcoal  before  the  fused  copper  had 
been  removed  from  the  furnace;  a  vegetation  in  bulk  nearly 
equal  to  half  that  of  the  copper  used  took  place.  In  order  to 
give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  great  extent  to  which  the  metal 
becomes  porous^  we  have  taken  the  specific  gravity  of  several  of 
these  specimens  of  copper  in  which  we  have  developed  the  vesi- 
eolar  structure.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  copper  operated  on 
in  the  last  experiment  was  found  to  be  only  6*683,  whereas  that 
of  pore  copper  is  8*952.  Mr.  Dick,  in  the  paper  before  alluded 
tO|  describes  some  very  interesting  experiments  which  he  made 
by  casting  copper  which  had  been  fused  under  charcoal  in  an 
atmosphere  of  coal-gas,  thus  not  allowing  the  melted  metal  to 
oome  in  contact  with  the  air;  the  result  was  that  he  then  ob« 
tained  a  perfectljr  solid  casting ;  but  if,  instead  of  using  coal<-gaa» 
he  made  the  casting  in  air,  using  even  metal  out  of  the  same  cm- 
eible  in  both  experiments,  he  in  jkhe  latter  case  always  obtained  a 
casting  which  was  very  vesicular.  Our  experiments  entirely 
confirm  these  results  of  Mr.  Dick.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
casting  thus  obtained  shows  in  a  striking  manner  the  great  altera- 
tion in  the  density  of  the  copper.  A  specimen  of  the  electrotype 
copper  which  we  used,  simply  fused  and  allowed  to  cool  under 
charcoal,  gave  us  a  specific  gravity  of  8*952,  The  casting  made 
in  coal-gas  had  a  specific  gravity  of  8*929;  another  made  in  the 
same  way  had  a  specific  gravity  of  8*919;  whereas  a  third  spe- 
cimen, also  made  with  metal  out  of  the  same  crucible,  but  cast  in 
air,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  6*193.  To  render  our  experiments 
still  more  conclusive,  we  now  fused  copper,  allowing  the  air  free 
access  to  it,  and  cast  one  portion  of  the  metal  in  moulds  contain* 
ing  air,  and  the  other  in  moulds  filled  with  coal-gas.  Two  spe- 
dmens  of  the  copper  cast  in  air  had  respectivdy  the  specific 
gravities  8*618  and  8*665,  while  the  specimens  which  had  be^i 
cast  in  coal-gas  had  a  specific  gravity  of  only  6*926  and  6*488. 
The  cause,  then,  of  the  vesicular  structure  in  copper  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  suboxide  of  copper  by  the  car- 
bon inechanically  drawn  down  into  the  mass  of  the  metal  by  the 
corrents  continually  formed  from  the  cooling  of  the  surface. 
The  carbonic  oxide  thus  produced  throughout  the  whole  mass  of 
the  copper  is  given  off  as  long  as  the  surface  remains  fused ;  but 
as  soon  as  it  solidifies,  the  crust  is  lifted  up,  and  breaking,  pro- 
duces vegetation.  The  carbonic  oxide  formed  at  the  time  of  soli- 
dification not  being  able  to  escape,  remains  dispersed  through 
the  metal,  giving  it  the  vesicular  structure.  With  lampblack 
(carbon  in  a  finer  state  of  division)  instead  of  powdered  charcoal, 
the  action  appears  to  be  stUl  more  intense;  and  on  throwing 
some  of  it  on  melted  copper,  the  evolution  of  gas  may  be  easily 
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seen.  That  the  vesicular  structure  is  not  owing  to  any  especial 
affinity  of  melted  copper  for  carbonic  oxide,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  when  copper  is  fused  under  charcoal  or  a  flux  of  salt,  and 
carbonic  oxide  passed  through  it^  the  metal,  on  coolingj  is  found 
to  be  entirely  devoid  of  all  porous  structure,  as  proved  by  its 
specific  gravity,  which  we  found  to  be  8*943. 

That  carbon  can  exercise  an  influence  of  the  kind  attributed 
to  it  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  is  shown  by  its  action  on 
melted  silver;  for^if  silver  be  fused  under  a  layer  of  charoosl, 
tad  oxygen  gas  passed  through  it  for  any  length  of  time,  still 
no  spitting  will  take  place  on  the  cooling  of  the  metal.  Again, 
when  silver  is  fused  in  air,  if  charcoal  be  thrown  on  the  mdted 
surface  no  spitting  occurs,  a  fact  well  known  to  assayers :  sand 
or  any  other  body  of  that  kind  does  not  exercise  a  similar  infla- 
£nce  on  the  silver*. 

We  next  tried  the  action  of  sulphur  on  suboxidized  copper, 
and  found  that  it  also  produced  the  vesicular  structure,  and  even 
caused  the  copper  to  vegetate  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  In 
fact,  when  sulphui:  is  thrown  on  copper  which  has  been  melted 
with  access  of  air,  results  are  obtained  similar  to  those  whid 
carbon  produces  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Two  specimens  of  copper  which  had  been  rendered  vesicular 
b^  the  action  of  sulphur,  were  found  to  have  respectivdy.the  spe- 
cific gravities  of  6*6  and  5*1.  It .  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact, 
that  the  phenomenon  of  copper  rain  is  caused  to  a  much  greater 
extent  by  the  action  of  sulphur  than  it  is  by  carbon.  The  suU 
phur,  of  course,  acts  on  the  suboxide  of  copper  in  the  same  kind 
of  way  as  the  carbon;  and  the  vesicular  structure  and  copper 
rain  are  in  this  case  owing  to  the  evolution  of  sulphurous  add. 

We  also  tried  the  action  of  iodine  and  of  phosphorus  on 
suboxidized  copper,  but  they  did  not  produce  any  appearance  of 
vesicular  structure. 

The  foregoing  experiments  were  carried  out  partly  in  Professor 
Percy's,  and  partly  in  Professor  Williamson's  laboratory. 

*  While  engaged  on  this  subject,  we  also  made  a  series  of  experimenti 
upon  silver,  to  ascertain  whether  any  other  ^  than  oxygen  was  absorbed 
by  it.  The  melted  silver  was  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  cop- 
per, and  the  gases  oxygen,  hydrogen,  air,  nitrogen,  carbonic  add,  and  car- 
bonic  oxide  passed  through  it.  Ihe  spitting  of  the  silver  we  found  to  be 
Caused  only  by  oxygen  or  air,  and,  further,  that,  as  mentioned  above,  this 
was  entirely  prevented  by  the  presence  of  charcoal.  In  Ghndin's  '  Ofae- 
mistry '  (vol.  vi.  |}.  139)  it  is  stated  tliat,  when  silver  is  fused  under  mtrate 
of  potash,  the  spitting  takes  place :  this  statement  we  believe  to  be  incoi^ 
rect ;  for  we  always  found  that  when  silver  was  carefully  fused,  so  that  the 
air  did  not  come  in  contact  with  it,  under  a  layer  of  either  nitrate  or  chlorate 
of  potash,  no  spitting  took  place.  As  both  these  salts  are  decomposed 
below  the  melting-point  of  silver,  this  result  is  what  might  be  expected. 
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XIV.  On  Pkyncd  Linea  of  Force.   By  3.  C.  Maxwbll,  RR.S.J, 
Profetsar  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Kin^a  CoUege,  London^. 

Pabt  IV. — The  Theory  of  Molecular  Vortices  applied  to  the 
Actum  of  Magnetism  on  Polarized  Light. 

THE  connexion  between  the  distribution  of  lines  of  magnetic 
force  and  that  of  electric  currents  may  be  completely  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  the  work  done  on  a  unit  of  imaginary 
magnetic  matter,  when  carried  round  any  closed  curve,  is  pro* 
portional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  through  the 
closed  curve.  The  mathematical  form  of  this  law  may  be  ex^* 
pressed  as  in  equations  (9)t>  which  I  here  repeat,  where  a,  fi,  y 
are  the  rectangular  components  of  magnetic  intensity,  and/?,  q,  r 
are  the  rectangular  components  of  steady  electric  currents. 


_2_(i M 

*~47rU?      dx/' 
47r\<ir      dy/'   • 


(9) 


The  same  mathematical  connexion  is  found  between  other  sets 
of  phenomena  in  physical  science. 

(1)  If  a,  /8,  7  represent  displacements,  velocities,  or  forces, 
then  j»,  q,  r  will  be  rotatory  displacements,  velocities  of  rotation, 
or  moments  of  couples  producing  rotation,  in  the  elementary  por- 
tions of  the  mass. 

(2)  If  a,  /8,  7  represent  rotatory  displacements  in  a  uniform 
and  continuous  substance,  then  p,  q,  r  represent  the  relative 
linear  displacement  of  a  particle  with  respect  to  those  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood..  See  a  paper  by  Prof.  W.  Thomson 
''On  a  Mechanical  Representation  of  Electric,  Magnetic,  and 
Galvanic  Forces,^'  Camb.  and  Dublin  Math.  Joum.  Jan.  1847. 

(3)  If  ft,  /9,  y  represent  the  rotatory  velocities  of  vortices 
whose  centres  are  fixed,  thenj9,  q,  r  represent  the  velocities  with 
which  loose  particles  placed  between  them  would  be  carried  along. 
See  the  second  part  of  this  paper  (Phil.  Mag.  April  1861). 

It  appears  from  all  these  instances  that  the  connexion  between 
magnetism  and  electricity  has  the  same  mathematical  form  as 
that  between  certain  pairs  of  phenomepa,  of  which  one  has  a 
linear  and  the  other  a  rotatory  character.    Professor  ChaIU&:( 

*  Commimicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Phil.  Mag.  March  1861. 

I  Phil.  Mag.  December  I860,  January  and  February  1861. 
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conceives  magnetism  to  consist  in  currents  of  a  fluid  whose  diree- 
tton  corresponds  with  that  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force;  and 
electric  currents,  on  this  theory,  are  accompanied  hy,  if  not  de- 
pendent on,  a  rotatory  motion  of  the  fluid  about  the  axes  of  tbe 
current.  Professor  Helmholtz*  has  investigated  the  motion  of 
an  incompressible  fluid,  and  has  conceived  lines  drawn  so  as  to 
correspond  at  every  point  with  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation 
of  the  fluid  there.  He  has  pomted  out  that  the  lines  of  flnid 
motion  are  arranged  according  to  the  same  laws  with  respect  to 
the  lines  of  rotation,  as  those  by  which  the  lines  of  magnetic  force 
are  arranged  with  respect  to  electric  currents.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  this  paper  I  have  regarded  magnetism  as  a  phoiome- 
non  of  rotation,  and  electric  currents  as  consisting  of  the  actual 
translation  of  particles,  thus  assuming  the  inverse  of  the  relation 
between  the  two  sets  of  phenomena. 

Now  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  all  the  direct  effects  of  any 
cause  which  is  itself  of  a  longitudinal  character,  must  be  them- 
selves longitudinal,  and  that  the  direct  effects  of  a  rotatory  cause 
must  be  themselves  rotatory.  A  motion  of  translation  along  an 
axis  cannot  produce  a  rotation  about'  that  axis  unless  it  meets 
with  some  special  mechanism,  like  that  of  a  screw,  which  con- 
nects a  motion  in  a  given  direction  along  the  axis  with  a  rotation 
in  a  given  direction  round  it ;  and  a  motion  of  rotation,  though 
it  may  produce  tension  along  the  axis,  cannot  of  itself  produce  a 
current  in  one  direction  along  the  axis  rather  than  the  other. 

Electric  currents  are  known  to  produce  effects  of  transference 
in  the  direction  of  the  current.  They  transfer  the  electrical 
state  from  one  body  to  another,  and  they  transfer  the  elements 
of  electrolytes  in  opposite  directions,  but  they  do  notf  cause  the 

Slane  of  polarization  of  light  to  rotate  when  the  light  traverses 
le  axis  of  the  current. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  magnetic  state  is  not  characterized  by 
any  strictly  longitudinal  phenomenon.  The  north  and  south 
poles  differ  only  in  their  names,  and  these  names  might  be 
exchanged  without  altering  the  statement  of  any  magnetic  pheno- 
menon ;  whereas  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  a  battery  are 
completely  distinguished  by  the  different  elements  of  water  which 
are  evolved  there.  The  magnetic  state,  however,  is  characterized 
by  a  well-marked  rotatory  phenomenon  discovered  by  Faraday:^ — 
the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarized  light  when  transmitted 
along  the  lines  of  magnetic  force. 

When  a  transparent  diamagnetic  substance  has  a  ray  of  plane- 
polarized  light  passed  through  it,  and  if  lines  of  magnetic  force 

*  Crelle,  Journal,  vol.  Iv.  (1858)  p.  25. 

t  Faraday,  'Experimental  Researchet/  951-954,  and  2216-2220. 

:  Ibid.,  Series  XIX. 
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•ce  then  produced  in  the  substance  by  the  action  of  a  magnet  or 
of  an  electric  current^  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  transmitted 
light  is  found  to  be  changed^  and  to  be  turned  through  an  angle 
depending  on  the  intensity  of  the  magnetizing  force  within  we 
iub«tance. 

The  direction  of  this  rotation  in  diamagnetic  substances  is  the 
same  as  that  in  which  positive  electricity  must  circulate  round 
the  substance  in  order  to  produce  the  actual  magnetizing  force 
within  it;  or  if  we  suppose  the  horizontal  part  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  to  be  the  magnetizing  force  acting  on  the  substanccj 
the  plane  of  polarization  would  be  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  earth's  true  rotation,  that  is,  from  west  upward?  to  east. 

In  paramagnetic  substances,  M.  Verdet*  has  found  that  the 
plane  of  polarization  is  turned  in  th»  opposite  direction,  that  isj 
in  the  direction  in  which  negative  electricity  would  flow  if  the 
magnetization  were  effected  by  a  helix  surrounding  the  substance, 
.  In  both  cases  the  absolute  direction  of  the  rotation  is  the  same^ 
whether  the  light  passes  from  north  to  south  or  from  south  to 
north,— a  &ct  which  distinguishes  this  phenomenon  from  the  rota- 
tion produced  by  quartz,  turpentine,  &c.,  in  which  the  absolute 
direction  of  rotation  is  reversed  when  that  of  the  light  is  reversed. 
The  rotation  in  the  latter  case,  whether  related  to  an  axis,  as  in 
quarts,  or  not  so  related,  as  in  fluids,  indicates  a  relation  between 
the  direction  of  the.  ray  and  the  direction  of  rotation,  which  is 
similar  in  its  formal  expression  to  that  between  the  longitudinal 
and  rotatory  motions  of  a  right-handed  or  a  left-handed  screw : 
and  it  indicates  some  property  of  the  substance  the  mathematical 
form  of  which  exhibits  right-handed  or  left-handed  relations,  such 
as  are  known  to  appear  in  the  extemalforms  of  crystals  having  these 

Eropertaes.  In  the  magnetic  rotation  no  such  relation  appears, 
ut  the  direction  of  rotation  is  directly  connected  with  that  of 
the  magnetic  lines,  in  a  way  which  seems  to  indicate  that  mag- 
netism is  really  a  phenomenon  of  rotation. 

The  transference  of  electrolytes  in  fixed  directions  by  the  elec- 
tric current,  and  the  rotation  of  .polarized  light  in  fixed  direc- 
tbns  by  magnetic  force,  are  the  facts  the  consideration  of  which 
bas  induced  me  to  regard  magnetism  as  a  phenomenon  of  rota- 
tion, and  electric  currents  as  phenomena  of  translation,  instead 
of  following  out  the  analogy  pointed  out  by  Helmholtz,  or  adopt- 
ing the  theory  propounded  by  Professor  Challis. 

The  theory  that  electric  currents  are  linear,  and  magnetic  forces 
rotatory  phenomena,  agrees  so  far  with  that  (^Ampere  and  Weber; 
and  the  hypothesis  that  the  magnetic  rotations  exist  wherever 
magnetic  force  extends,  that  the  centrifugal  force  of  these  rota- 
.tions  accounts  for  magnetic  attractions,  and  that  the  inertia  of 
*  Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  xliii.  p.  529 ;  vol.  xUv.  p.  1209. 
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the  vortices  accounts  for  induced  currents^  is  supported  by  the 
opinion  of  Professor  W.  Thomson*.  In  fact  the  whole  theory  of 
molecular  vortices  developed  in  this  paper  has  been  suggested  to 
me  by  observing  the  direction  in  which  those  investigators  who 
study  the  action  of  media  are  looking  for  the  explanation  of  elec- 
tro-magnetic phenomena. 

Professor  Tliomson  has  pointed  out  that  the  cause  of  the  mag- 
netic action  on  light  must  be  a  real  rotation  going  on  in  the 
magnetic  field.  A  right'handed  circularly  polansed  ray  of  light 
is  found  to  travel  with  a  different  velocity  according  as  it  passes 
from  north  to  south,  or  from  south  to  north,  along  a  line  of  mag- 
netic force.  Now,  whatever  theory  we  adopt  about  the  direction 
of  vibrations  in  plane-polarized  light,  the  geometrical  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  medium  during  the  passage  of  a  right- 
handed  circularly  polarized  ray  is  exactly  the  same  whether  the 
ray  is  moving  north  or  south.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the 
particles  describe  their  circles  in  opposite  directions.  Since, 
therefore,  the  configuration  is  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  the  foroes 
acting  between  particles  must  be  the  same  in  both,  and  the  mo- 
tions due  to  these  forces  must  be  equal  in  velocity  if  the  medium 
was  originally  at  rest;  but  if  the  medium  be  in  a  state  of  rota- 
tion, either  as  a  whole  or  in  molecular  vortices,  the  circular  vibra- 
tions of  light  may  differ  in  velocity  according  as  their  direction 
is  similar  or  contrarv  to  that  of  the  vortices. 

We  have  now  to  investigate  whether  the  hypothesis  developed 
in  this  paper — ^that  magnetic  force  is  du^  to  the  centrifugal  force 
of  small  vortices,  and  that  these  vortices  consist  of  the  same 
matter  the  vibrations  of  which  constitute  light — leads  to  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  magnetism  on  polarized  light. 
We  suppose  transverse  vibrations  to  be  transmitted  through  a 
magnetized  medium.  How  will  the  propagation  of  these  vibra- 
tions be  affected  by  the  circumstance  that  portions  of  that  me- 
dium are  in  a  state  of  rotation  7 

In  the  following  investigation,  I  have  found  that  the  only  effect 
which  the  rotation  of  the  vortices  will  have  on  the  light  will  be 
to  make  the  plane  of  polarization  rotate  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  vortices,  through  an  angle  proportional — 

(A)  to  the  thickness  of  the  substance, 

(B)  to  the  resolved  part  of  the  magnetic  force  parallel  to  tberay, 

(C)  to  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  ray, 

(D)  inversely  to  the  square  of  the  wave-length  in  air,  , 

(E)  to  the  mean  radius  of  the  vortices, 

(F)  to  the  capacity  for  magnetic  induction. 

*  Sec  Nichors  Cyclopccdia,  art.  "  Ma^etism,  Dynamical  Relations  of/* 
edition  I8f)0 ;  Proceedings  of  Royal  Society,  June  1856  and  June  1861 ; 
and  Phil.  Mag.  1857. 
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A  and  B  have  been  fully  investigated  by  M.  Verdct*,  who  has 
ibown  that  the  rotation  is  strictly  proportional  tq  the  thickness 
and  to  the  magnetizing  force^  and  that^  when  the  ray  is  inclined 
to  the  magnetizing  force^  the  rotation  is  as  the  cosine  of  that  in- 
dination.  D  has  been  supposed  to  give  the  true  relation  between 
the  rotation  of  different  rays;  but  it  is  probable  that  C  must 
betaken  into  account  in  an  accurate  statement  of  the  phenomena: 
The  rotation  varies^  not  exactly  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
wave-length,  but  a  little  faster ;  so  that  for  the  highly  refrangible 
lays  the  rotation  is  greater  than  that  given  by  this  law,  but  more 
nearly  as  the  index  of  refraction  divided  by  the  square  of  thq 
wa?e»length. 

The  relation  (E)  between  the  amount  of  rotation  and  the  size  of 
the  vortices  shows  that  different  substances  may  differ  in  rota- 
ting power  independently  of  any  observable  difference  in  other, 
respects.  We  know  nothing  of  the  absolute  size  of  the  vortices; 
and  on  our  hypothesis  the  optical  phenomena  are  probably  the 
only  data  for  determining  their  relative  size  in  different  sub- 
stttdces. 

On  our  theory,  the  direction  of  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarization  depends  on  that  of  the  mean  moment  of  momenta^ 
or  angular  momentum,  of  the  molecular  vortices ;  and  since  M. 
Verdet  has  discovered  that  magnetic  substances  have  an  effect 
(m  light  opposite  to  that  of  diamagnetic  substances,  it  follows 
that  the  molecular  rotation  must  be  opposite  in  the  two  classes 
of  substances. 

We  can  no  longer,  therefore,  consider  diamagnetic  bodies  as. 
being  those  whose  coefficient  of  magnetic  induction  is  less  than  that 
of  space  empty  of  gross  matter.  We  must  admit  the  diamagnetic 
state  to  be  the  opposite  of  the  paramagnetic ;  and  that  the  vor- 
tices, or  at  least  the  influential  majority  of  them,  in  diamagnetic. 
substances,  revolve  in  the  direction  in  which  positive  electricity 
revolves  in  the  magnetizing  bobbin,  while  in  paramagnetic  sub- 
stances they  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction. 

This  result  agrees  so  far  with  that  part  of  the  theory  of  M. 
Webexf  which  refers  to  the  paramagnetic  and  diamagnetic  condi- 
tions. M.  Weber  supposes  the  electricity  in  paramagnetic  bodies 
to  revolve  the  same  way  as  the  surrounding  helix^  while  in  dia- 
magnetic bodies  it  revolves  the  opposite  way.  Now  if  wc  regard 
negative  or  resinous  electricity  as  a  substance  the  absence  of 
which  constitute^  positive  or  vitreous  electricity,  the  results  will 
be  those  actually  observed.  This  will  be  true  independently  of 
any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  M.  Weber  about  magnetism 

*  Annale$  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  sdr.  3. vol.  xli.  p.  370;  vol.  zliii.  p.  37. 
t  Taylor's  *  Scientific  Memoirs,  vol.  v.  p.  477. 
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t^nd  d]Uiinagiitli9m^  imd  does  apt  require  ub  to  admit  either  M. 
Weber's  theory  of  the  mutual  action  of  electric  particles  ia 
motioDi  or  our  theory  of  cells  and  cell-walls. 

I  am  inclined  to  belieye  that  iron  differs  from  other  substances 
in  the  manner  of  its  action  as  well  as  in  the  intensity  of  its  mag- 
netism) and  I  think  its  behaviour  nuiy  be  explained  on  our 
hypothesis  of  molecular  vortices^  by  supposing  that  the  particles 
of  the  trim  itself  ^^tq  set  in  rotation  by  the  tangential  action  of 
the  vorticesj  in  an  opposite  direction  to  their  own*  These  large 
heavy  particles  would  thus  be  revolving  exactly  as  we  have  sup- 
posed the  infinitely  small  particles  constituting  electricitv  to  re- 
volve^ but  without  being  free  like  them  to  change  their  puce  and 
form  currents. 

The  whole  am-gy  of  rotation  of  the  magnetised  field  would^ 
thus  be  greatly  increased,  as  we  know  it  to  be;  but  the  ang^dar 
momentum  of  the  iron  particles  would  be  opposite  to  that  of  the 
stherial  cells  and  immensely  greater^  so  that  the  total  angular 
momentum  of  the  substance  will  be  in  the  direction  of  rotation 
(^  the  iron^  or  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  vortices.  Since^  how- 
everi  the  angular  momentum  depends  on  the  absolute  siae  of  the 
revolving  portions  of  the  substanccj  it  mav  depend  on  the  state 
of  aggregation  or  chemical  arrangement  of  the  elements,  aa  well 
as  on  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  components  of  the  substance. 
Other  phenomena  in  nature  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  substances  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  parts,  finite  in  sise, 
the  particles  composing  these  parts  being  themselves  capable  of 
internal  motion. 

Prep.  XYIII. — ^To  find  the  angular  momentum  of  a  vortex. 

The  angular  momentum  of  any  material  system  about  an  axis 
is  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  mass,  dm,  of  each  particle  multi- 
plied by  twice  the  area  it  describes  about  that  axis  in  unit  of 
time ;  or  if  A  is  the  angular  momentum  about  the  axis  of  a, 


-^(4-4)- 


As  we  do  not  know  the  distribution  of  density  within  the 
vortex,  we  shall  determine  the  relation  between  the  angular 
momentum  and  the  energy  of  the  vortex  which  was  found  in 
Prop.  VI. 

Since  the  time  of  revolution  is  the  same  throughout  the  vortex, 

the  mean  angular  velocity  w  will  be  uniform  and  ss  -,  where  a  ia 
the  velocity  at  the  circumference,  and  r  the  radius.    Then 
As=2<&ir^a», 
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:a^^«VbyProp.VI.*, 
whence 

A=2r/w«V    «    »    «    *    4    •    t    .    (144) 

for  the  axis  of  x,  with  similar  expressions  for  the  other  axes^  Y 
bdng  the  volume;  and  r  the  radius  of  the  vortex. 

Prop.  XIX. — ^To  determine  the  conditions  of  undulatory  mo- 
tion in  a  medium  containing  vortices^  the  vibrations  being  per- 
pendicnlar  to  the  direction  of  propagation. 

Let  the  waves  be  plane-waves  propagated  in  the  direction  of  j?^ 
and  let  the  axis  of  «  and  y  be  taken  in  the  directions  of  greatest 
and  least  elasticity  in  the  plane  xy.  Let  x  and  y  represent  the 
displacement  panJlel  to  these  axes,  which  will  be  the  same 
throughout  tbe  same  wave-surface,  and  therefore  we  shall  have  x 
and  y  functions  of  0  and  t  only. 

Let  X  be  the  tangential  stress  on  unit  of  area  parallel  to  xy, 
tending  to  move  the  part  next  the  origin  in  the  direction  of  #« 

LetYbethe  corresponding  tangential 
stress  in  the  direction  of  y. 

Let  ki  and  k^  be  the  coefficients  of 
elasticity  with  respect  to  these  two  kinds 
of  tangential  stress ;  then,  if  the  medium 
is  at  rest. 

Now  let  us  suppose  vortices  in  the  medium  whose  velocities 
are  represented  as  usual  by  the  symbols  »,  fi,  7,  and  let  us  sup- 
pose th^t  the  value  of  «  is  increasing  at  the  rate  ^,  on  account 

of  the  action  of  the  tangential  stresses  alone,  there  being  no 
electromotive  force  in  the  field.  The  angular  momentum  in  the 
stratum  whose  area  is  unity,  and  thickness  iz,  is  therefore  ih- 

1       du 
'^creasing  at  the  rate  ^f^'J*^*  ^^^  ^  ^^^  P*"^  of  ^^^  force  Y 

which  produces  this  effect  is  Y^  then  the  moment  of  Y'  is  —  Y'^b, 

.The  complete  value  of  Y  when  the  vortices  are  in  a  state  of 
*  PlliL  Mag.  AprU  1361. 
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varied  motion  is 

yr     .  dy       1       da 


'  Similarly, 


^     ,ix      \      dfi. 


'dz 


dt 


(145) 


The  whole  force  acting  upon  a  stratum  whose  thickness  is  ix 
and  area  unity,  is  -r-  dz  in  the  direction  of  x,  and  -^  <{;  in  di- 
rection of  y.  The  mass  of  the  stratum  is  pdz,  so  that  we  have 
as  the  equations  of  motion, 

</*x      dlL      ,  d'x  .   d   I       dfi 


P  J/»  ~  J^    ~*»JV»  ■*"  J,  A^f'*'  M' 


dfl~  dz 


d^^  dz4m'^  dt' 


d*y 


dz'^^d:^      dz4fir^dt' 


(14fi) 


da,  d3 

Now  the  changes  of  velocity  ^  and  ^  are  produced  by  the 

motion  of  the  medium  containing  the  vortices^  which  distorts 
and  twists  every  element  of  its  mass ;  so  that  we  must  refer  to 
Prop.  X.^  to  determine  these  quantities  in  terms  of  the  motion. 
We  find  there  at  equation  (68)^ 

^^'^i^+fii^+yi^'  •  •  (68)- 

Since  &r  and  Sy  are  functions  of  jr  and  /  only,  we  may  write 
this  equation 


da 


d^x 


and  in  like  manner. 


dt     'dzdt 


dt^^dzdt 


(147) 


flo  that  if  wenowputA|=a%  Aj^^Vj"^  -^  —  y^c^fmem^j 
write  the  equations  of  motion 


d^x  ^  ,rf*a?     \  d^ 
'idF^^W^'^d^df 
d^^i^^dhf     ^d^x 
W  "^  &«      "^dz^dt' 


These  equations  may  be  satisfied  by  the  values 
«SB  AcoB  (n/— mjr+«),"\ 
y=sB  sin  (n/— »u?+«),  J 
«  PhU.  Msg.  May  1861. 


(148) 


(14®) 
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provided  /       . 

(ii«-mV)A=:m«nc«B,l 
tnd  (ii«-.m«A«)B=in«fic«A.J        •     •    •     '     ^      / 

Mohiplying  the  last  two  equations  together,  we  find 

(n«-M«a«)(n«-m«&«)=my£?*,   .     .     .     (151) 
an  equation  quadratic  with  respect  to  m\  the  solution  of  which  is 

2»* 

These  values  of  m^  being  put  in  the  equations  (150)  will  each 
give  a  ratio  of  A  and  B, 

B  2ii?  ' 

wUch  being  substituted  in  equations  (149),  will  satisfy  the  ori- 
ginsl  equations  (148).  The  most  general  unduktion  of  such  a 
medium  is  therdbre  compounded  of  two  elliptic  undulations  of 
different  eccentricities  travelling  with  di£ferent  velocities  and  ro- 
tating in  opposite  directions.  The  results  may  be  more  easily 
explained  in  the  case  in  which  a=ib;  then 

TO«=-5^^and  A=+B.      .    .    (158) 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  value  of  A  is  unity  for  both  vibrations, 
then  we  shall  have 

The  first  terms  of  x  and  y  represent  a  circular  vibration  in  the 
negative  direction,  and  the  second  term  a  circular  vibration  in 
the  positive  direction,  the  positive  having  the  greatest  velocity  of 
propagation.     Combining  the  terms,  we  may  write 


where 


and 


a?=s2  cos  {nt^pz)  cos  fz,l 
y=:2  cos  (nt—pz)  siu  qz,  J 


P= 


2  ^a«-iic« 
n 


n 


Thm  are  the  equations  of  an  undulation  consisting  of  a  plane 


J 


(155) 


(156) 
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vibration  whose  periodic  timcii  ^->-,  and  wave-length  — =\ 
propagated  in  the  direction  of  jr  with  a  velocity  -=v,  while  the 
plane  of  the  vibration  revolves  about  the  axis  ofs  in  the  positivs 
direction  so  as  to  complete  a  rc^yqlution  ^hen  «= — * 
Now  let  us  suppose  (^  small^  then  we  may  write 

p^^mAq^  —  ; (157) 


1  r 


and  remembering  that  t^sz  —  -  firy^  we  find 

«=i,4  •••••••  w 

Here  r  is  the  radius  of  the  vortices,  an  unknown  qnantity. 
p  is  the  density  of  the  laminiferous  medium  in  the  body,  whidi 
IS  also  unknown ;  but  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  Fresnel,  and 
make  t  the  density  in  space  devoid  of  gross  matteri  then 

p=««,    .......     (159) 

where  t  is  the  index  of  refraction. 

On  the  theory  of  MacCulIagh  and  Neumann, 

p=« «     •     .    (160) 

in  all  bodies* 

fi  is  the  coefficient  of  magnetic  induction,  which  is  unity  in 
empty  epace  or  in  air. 

7  IS  the  velocity  of  the  vortices  at  their  circumference  esti- 
mated in  the  ordinary  units.  Its  value  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force. 

Let  Z  be  the  magnetic  intensity  of  the  field,  measured  as  in 
the  case  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  then  the  intrinsic  energy  in  air 
per  unit  of  volume  is 

where  s  is  the  density  of  the  magnetic  medium  in  air,  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  the  same  as  that  of  the  luminiferous 
medium.  We  therefore  put 

,=  ^z.  .  .  .  ;  .  (161) 

X  is  the  wave-length  of  the  undulation  in  the  substance.  Now 
if  A  be  the  wavelength  for  the  same  ray  in  airj  and  t  the  index 
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of  reftaetion  of  that  ray  in 'the  body, 

X=^.    ...     .    .     ...     (162) 

Alscr  9,'the  veloeifcy  of  light  in  the  aabatanee,  ia  related  to  Y,  the 
veloci^  of  light  in  air,  by  the  equation 

«=^.   .    .    .    .    .    .    .    (168) 

HenoB  if ;;  be  the  Hiickneaa  of  the  subatanee  through  which  the 
ray  paaaea,  the  angle  through  which  the  plane  of  polarization 
wulbe  turned  will  be  in  degrees, 

0=}^gMi        ,,,...       (164J 

or,  by  wbat  we  have  now  calculated, 

'-^^■im-  ■  ■  ■  ("»> 

In  this  expression  all  the  quantities  are  known  by  axpertmrat 
except  fi  the  radius  of  the  vortices  in  the  body^  and  «,  the  density 
of  the  luminiferous  medium  in  air. 

The  experiments  of  M,  Verdet*  supply  all  that  is  wanted 
except  the  determination  of  Z  in  absolute  measures  and  this 
would  also  be  known  for  all  his  experiments,  if  the  i^ue  of  the 
|;alvanometer  deflection  for  a  semirotation  of  the  testing  bobbin 
m  a  known  magnetic  field,  such  as  that  due  to  teneatrial  mag^ 
netism  at  Paris,  were  once  for  all  determined. 


nXY.  On  the  Composition,  Structure,  tmd  Formation  iffBetkite. 

By  Arthur  H.  Church,  B^*  Oson,  F^CS.f 

[With  a  Pkte.] 

THEEE  occurs  in  the  triassic  red  conglomerate  of  Torbay 
and  its  neighbourhood,  an  interesting  siliceous  substance 
(generally  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  homstone),  which  offers 
a  problem  not  only  to  the  geologist  and  palseontologist,  but  also 
to  the  chemist.  The  Beekite  is,  in  fact,  not  a  mineral  merely, 
but  a  fossil  which  has  been  more  or  less  completely  mineralised, 
the  mineralization  having,  however,  been  effected  in  a  way  not 
very  easy  to  understand.  In  the  present  paper,  after  having 
quoted  some  authorities  in  order  to  show  the  geological  eharacter 
and  position  of  Beekites,  I  shall  endeavour  to  throw  some  light^ 

•  AmnaUe  de  CJdmie  et  de  PhffHque,  sdr.  3,  vol.  xl^  P«  370. 
t  Commimiraled  by  tbe  Anuuv. 
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by  means  of  evidence  deduced  from  experimenU  and  observotionsi 
oh  the  chemical  and  physical  relations  of  these  bodies. 

In  addition  to  the  localities  near  Torbay,  it  has  been  stated 
that  Beekites  occur  near  Lidcot  in  Somersetshire;  rlso  in  the 
north  of  Scotland ;  while  foreign  localities  for  theni  have  likewise 
been  mentioned.  Their  appearance  vilries  so  much  that  it  ii 
scarcely  possible  to  give  such  a  description  of  their  general  form  as 
shall  include  all  the  varieties';  yet  figs.  1-4  and  8-13  in  Plate 
III.  may  perhaps  indicate  some  of  their  chief  characteristics^  We 
shall  have  to  recur  to  several  features  sho^n  in  these  figures 
further  on.  A  specimen  of  Beekite  from  Yallecas  near  Madridi 
in  the  British  Museum,  presents  a  very  close  resemblance  to  some 
of  the  more  common  Torbay  forms,  but  at  the  same  time  is  re- 
tnarkable  for  unusual  translucency. 

''The  Beekite  is  not  exactly  a  fossil,  but  an  incrustation  of 
chalcedony  upon  a  nucleus  of  coral,  and  occasionally,  but  rarely, 
upon  fragments  of  limestone.  The  chalcedony  is  deposited  in 
concentric  circles  around  minute  tubercles.  These  are  very 
sharply  defined  in  the  Beekites  that  are  freshly  dug  out  of  the 
cliff  above  high-water  mark ;  but  if  picked  up  on  the  beach,  or 
taken  from  the  cliff  where  tide- washed,  they  are  smoother  and 

have  lost  much  of  their  peculiar  character Their  form  is 

irregular ;  most  commonly  they  are  more  or  less  round.  They 
take  their  shape  from  the  fragments  of  coral  upon  which  the 
chalcedony  has  been  deposited,  and  which  having  become  more 
or  less  decomposed  and  disintegrated,  the  chalcedony  forms  a 
kind  of  shell  or  case  enclosing  its  remains.  The  coral  within 
is  found  in  various  stages  of  decomposition, — in  some  specimens 
filling  the  interior,  in  others  nearly  so,  allowing  of  so  much  move- 
ment that  when  shaken  the  contents  may  be  heard  to  rattle;  in 
others  the  coral  is  so  completely  broken  down  that  only  a  powder, 
consisting  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  some  brown  particles  of 
organic  matter,  remains.  The  interior  of  the  siliceous  shell  has 
often  the  markings  of  the  original  coral.'' 

In  these  remarks,  which  I  quote  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Keste- 
ven.*,  we  have  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  parts  of  Mr.  Pen- 
gelly's  paper  on  Beekites  read  before  the  British  Association  in 
1856t.  The  description  given  of  these  fossils,  and  the  theories 
which  have  been  started  to  account  for  their  present  state,  differ 
but  little. 

Beekites,  unlike  the  pebbles  of  the  conglomerate  in  which 
they  occur,  do  not  exhibit  signs  of  having  been  water-worn ;  it 
is  allowed  consequently  that  their  organic  bases  must  have  been 
silicified  in  situ.     So  say  Messrs.  Fengelly  and  Kesteven.     But 

*  Athenseum,  August  27,  1859. 
t  British  Association,  1856,  p.  74. 
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by  what  agency  was  this  change  effected  ?  Mr.  Kesteven  extends 
the  suggestion  made  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  on  Water-glass^  concerning  the  origin 
of  flints,  agates,  petrified  woods,  &c.,  and  applies  it  in  the  case 
of  Beekites.  In  these  instances  a  slow  decomposition  of  an 
alkaline  silicate  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  is  supposed.  Mr. 
Kesteven  thus  describes  his  theoiy  : — ''  Fragments  of  coral, 
broken  by  the  waves,  and  deposited  with  the  beach  now  consti- 
tuting rocks  of  red  conglomerate,  Would  retain  a  certain  portion 
of  chloridesi  while  their  decomposition  would  liberate  the  carbonic 
aeid  which  would  separate  the  alkaline  constituent  of  siliceous 
springSj  and  cause  the  deposition  of  silica  upon  the  nucleus  of 
coral.  That  a  similar  siliceous  deposition  is  not  found  upon  the 
surrounding  deposits  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  non-libe- 
ration of  carbonic  acid  from  the  pebbles,  into  the  composition  of 
which  its  elements  did  not  enter.  This  view  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  of  the  non-silicification  of  the  nucleus  itself,  the  silicate 
being  arrested  on  its  surface  by  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid. 
Furthermore,  where  chalcedony  presenting  the  Beekite  charactera 
has  been  found  upon  stone,  it  has  been  limestone,  from  which  it 
is  possible  carbonic  acid  may  have  been  disengaged  at  the  time 
of  deposition.  The  characters  of  chalcedony,  as  presented  in 
Beekites^  moreover,  approach  very  closely  to  those  of  the  siliceous 
incioistations  of  the  Geyser  springs  in  Iceland.* 

Mr.  Pengdly's  view  is  as  follows.  He  says, ''  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  after  the  formation  of  the  triassic  conglomerate,  some 
of  the  calcareous  pebbles  in  it  underwent  decomposition,  that 
water  holding  chalcedony  in  solution,  and  passing  through  the 
rock,  deposited  the  chalcedony  on  the  nucleus :  the  nucleus  in 
some  cases  continued  to  decompose,  by  which  it  was  wholly  or 
partially  detached  from  its  envelope,  and  not  unfrequently  re- 
duced to  dust.  Suppose  the  decomposition  to  have  commenced 
at  various  points  or  centres  on  the  surface  of  the  pebble,  the 
chalcedony  deposited  at  these  points  would  form  central  tuber- 
cles; let  the  decaying  process  extend  from  and  around  these 
centres,  the  chalcedony  deposited  around  these  centres  would 
form  a  ring,'' — and  so  on. 

Mr.  Pengelly  states  in  the  paper  just  referred  to,  that  "  the 
interior  of  the  Beekite  is  calcareous,''  and  that  "  the  nucleus 
appears  to  be  always  a  fossil,,  and  is  either  a  sponge,  a  coral,  a 

ahell,  or  a  group  of  shells The  organic  structure  is  fre- 

qnaitly  preserved  on  the  inner  or  concave  surface  of  the  enve- 
loping crust,  even  when  the  nucleus  is  reduced  to  powder.  ^  Oc- 
casionally organic  traces  ai-e  discernible  on  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  chalcedony;  but  such  cases  are  not  frequent.     Some  of 

PkU.  Moff.  S.  4.  Vol.  23.  No.  152.  Feb.  1862.  H 
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the  nuclei  are  slightly  siliceous^  but  in  no  case  more  so  than 
orflinary  limestones  are/' 

A  correspondent  at  Exeter  first  directed  my  attention  to 
these  singular  fossilsj  and  not  only  gave  me  a  large  number  of 
specimens^  but  much  valuable  information  and  many  useful  hints. 
The  following  interesting  remarks  are  extracted  from  a  letter 
lately  received  from  this  gentleman :  to  some  of  his  remarks  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  when  detailing  my  own  theory  and 
experiments. 

'^  The  chief  localihr  for  them  in  this  county  is  Torbay :  I  have 
heard  that  they  are  K>and  at  the  Ness  near  Shaldon^  and  I  have 
a.  few  from  North  Tawton.  Beekites  proper  are  confined  to  the 
New  Bed  SandstonCj  although  a  structure  very  near  akin  to  it  is 
found  in  the  Mountain  Limestone  (I  have  one  specimen) ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Lias  and  the  Greensand^  but  there  the 
rings  (concentric  ridges)  are  not  so  large.  I  have  often  thought 
whether  this  peculiar  arrangement  is  not  due  to  the  displacement 
of  carbonate  of  lime  by  silex  which  takes  place  in  fossilisation,  as 
the  shells  must  originally  have  been  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
experiment  I  tried  with  hydrofluoric  acid  was  on  mammillated 
or  bubble  chalcedony^  to  see  if  there  were  any  connexion  between 
this  structure  and  the  Beekite.  I  thought  the  latter  was  the 
former  with  the  tops  of  the  mammillations  either  dissolved  or 
rubbed  off;  the  appearance  of  the  chalcedony  after  the  application 
of  the  acid  rather  favoured  that  supposition.  I  have  seen  Beekites 
with  the  mammillated  structure  on  a  part  of  them^  and  the 
Beekite  structure  on  the  other,  passing  gradually  from  Uie  one  to 
the  other.  Thb  mammillated  structure  I  speak  of  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  interior  of  the  flints  at  Haldon,  and  perhaps 
in  the  Chalk  also.  I  shall  send  you  the  Beekite  which  effervesces ; 
you  will  find  that  as  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  dissolved,  tb^  rings 
more  and  more  appear.  I  shall  also  send  a  few  specimens  of 
shells  from  the  Greensand  of  Haldon.  With  your  glass  you 
will  ^ee  that  they  are  entirely  made  up  of  rings^  such  as  are 
shown  in  the  Beekites  on  a  larger  scale.'' 
.  Both  Mr.  Fengelly  and  Mr.  Kesteven  speak  of  the  fragments 
of  coral  and  of  limestone,  to  which  they  refer  as  the  ^is  of 
Beekite,  as  undergoing  decomposition  spontaneously;  and  it 
seems  that  most  other  writers  who  have  attempted  an  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  presented  by  these  singular  fossils,  have  made 
the  same  assumption.  We  meet,  for  instance,  with  such  explana« 
tiona  as  the  following : — "  It  seems  probable  that,  after  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  conglomerate  beds,  many  of  the  calcareous  pebbles 
in  Uiem  continued  to  decompose  at  the  surface,  and  thus  allowed 
^ater,  holding  siliceous  matter  in  solution,  to  pass  through  the 
rock;  and  that,. in  passing,  it  deposited  the  chalcedony  on  the 
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diminished  pebble,  whicb  in  most  cases  continued  to  decompose/' 
Of  what  nature  is  the  decomposition  of  limestone  which  is  here 
spoken  of  7  and  how  did  it  originate  ?  or  did  it  occur  at  all  ?  The 
whole  problem  before  us  resolves  itself  iuto  two  parts,  which  it 
will  be  better  to  examine  separately.    We  have  to  account  foi^^ 

I.  The  chemical  composition  of  Beeldte;  and 
11.  Ita  physical  appearance. 

I.  The  chemical  constituents  of  Beekite  vary  less  both  in 
nature  and  proportion  than  the  outward  appearance  of  different 
specimens  would  lead  one  to  infer.    I  have  been  unable  to  find 
more  than  one  recorded  analysis ;  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Kesteven  in 
the  letter  to  which  I  have  atready  referred,  and  is  as  follows. 
A  Beekite  freighing  1040  grains  contained,  according  to  his 
statement--^ 

grains.  per  cent. 

Carbonate  of  lime      •    •    .     •    470        •        45*20 
Chalcedony      ......    540        .  ^      51*93 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina       6  *46 

Carbonaceous  matter,  residue  of 
animal  matter  of  coral     .     .      25  2*41 

1040  10000 

lliese  results,  which  I  presume  are  to  be  regarded  aa  approxi- 
mative only,  must  not  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  general 
composition  of  Beekite ;  for  I  have  examined  qualitatively  or  quan- 
titatively nearly  twenty  specimens,  and  in  only  two  cases  have  I 
fomid  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime :  even  where 
the  appearance  of  the  mass  most  forcibly  recalled  the  original 
coral,  the  proportion  was  no  larger.  In  the  two  cases  where 
carbonate  of  lime  occurred  in  considerable  quantity,  the  Beekite 
was  singularly  compact.  Farts  of  one  specimen  did  not  show 
the  characteristic  concentric  ridges  of  chalcedony  until  the  car« 
bonate  of  lime  in  which  they  had  been  imbedded  was  dissolved 
away  by  means  of  an  acid ;  while  the  other  specimen,  which  is 
given  in  PL  III.  figs.  10, 11, 12,  although  showing,  when  cut  and 
polished  (fig.  10),  or  when  in  thin  section  (figs.  11,  12),  a  di- 
stinct coral  throughout,  was  enveloped  in  a  siliceous  coat,  but 
poraesaed  a  calcareous  nucleus.  In  this  case  the  portions  of  the 
coral  towards  the  exterior  of  the  mass  had  been  replaced  by 
silica,  80  far  as  the  celUwalls  of  the  polypidoms  were  concerned, 
the  (%ll8  being  partly  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  the  interior 
portions  remaining  calcareous  throughout.  Occasionally  a 
Beekite  is  found  containing  a  purely  inorganic  nucleus  of  lime^ 
stone,  but  in  a  large  number  of  specimens  there  is  actually  no 
carbonate  of  lime  whatever,  all  the  lime  present  being  in  the 
form  of  silicate. 
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In  consequence  of  their  hardness^  and  the  necessity  of  fusing 
them  with  carbonate  of  soda,  Beekites,  previous  to  analysis, 
should  be  disintegrated  by  igniting  them  and  throwing  them 
into  cold  water.  The  fragments  are  to  be  ground  carefully, 
boiled  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  (this  solution  being  added 
to  the  original  liquid  for  further  examination)^  and  the  residue 
fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  treated  in  the  usual  way.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  various  analytical  processes 
found  necessary  in  all  their  details ;  the  following  Table  contains 
the  main  results.  The  spectroscope  was  used  with  success  for 
the  detection  of  minute  traces  of  several  elements  present  in  too 
small  a  proportion  to  be  recognizable  by  reagents. 


Specimens. 

I. 

II. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

Silica 

90707 
•44 

•975 
5-09 
•002 
•03 
trace 

•7 

2-27 

•04 
.     -666 

93^087 
226 

trace 
1-01 
•014 
•075 

trace 

i<n2 

1-53 

■091 
•911 

93115 
276 

•002 
•097 
•007 
•019 
trace 

1-50 

244 

brace 

92-7 
3-031 

•06 
•07 

trace 
•017 

brace 

'•96 
2-51 

tiace 
•652 

92  707 
27 

•012 

•78 

trace 

trace 

trace 

1-76 

1^97 

trace 
■071 

91-96 
1-35 

trace 
2-94 
trace 
trace 
trace 

2-1 

1-64 

.teace 
•01 

92-119 
908 

tnoD 

216 
<121 
tnoD 
tnoe 
trace 
•17 

2« 

tna 

■21 

Iiiiii4  ....      .... 

Alumina  &  phoe- 

p^^.^  of  alumina 

Seequioxideofiron 

Mameeia  

sXt^..::::::::: 

Fotasaa  

Tii^^lA,., 

Water 

Carbonic  add  and 

organic  matter... 

Chlorine  (prpbably 

'  combined    with 

the  sodium)   ... 

Lota  

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Specimen  II.  of  the  above  synopsis  contained  also  a  minute 
trace  of  iodine^  while  lithia  was  detected  in  another  specimen 
not  fmrther  analysed.  The  compact  specimen  of  Bcekite  figured 
in  PI.  III.  fig.  10^  and  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  had  lost 
after  removal  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  by  an  acid^  about  ^th  of 
its  weight.  The  carbonate  of  lime  was  situated  almost  altogether 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  specimen ;  the  exterior  did  not 
fihow  any  signs  of  its  presence  when  touched  with  an  acid. 

In  the  preceding  Table  I  have  not  attempted  to  combine  the 
various  bases  and  acids  together.  The  greater  part  of  the  lime 
existed^  I  believe,  as  silicate,  and  the  iron  and  traces  of  other 
bases  were  probably  in  a  similar  state.  In  a  few  instances  a 
portion  of  carbonate  ot  lime  was  present,  and  occasionally  a 
combination  of  lime  with  some  organic  substance.  The  loss 
partly  represents  the  sulphuric  acid  and  other  undetermined 
constituents  of  the  Beekites. 

I  have  not  included  in  the  Table  of  Analyses  the  examination 
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of  several  Beekitcs  in  which  no  lime  whatever  was  founds  Their 
composition  scarcely  differed  from  that  of  flinty  except  in  the 
larger  per-centage  of  iron  which  they  contained. 

The  chemical  causes  concerned  in  the  formation  of  Beekite 
appear  to  me  of  peculiar  interest.  It  is  reasonable  to  beUeve 
that  the  removal  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  a  shell  or  a  coral,  and 
its  replacement  by  silica,  has  been  effected  by  the  agency  of 
water  holding  carbonic  acid  and  silica  in  solution  together.  Such 
solutions  occur  frequently  in  nattue,  not  only  in  springs  like 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Iceland  Oeysers,  but  in  several 
places  in  Great  Britain, — silica  being,  indeed,  an  almost  invariable 
constituent  of  common  waters.  We  may  argue,  then,  that  such 
a  solution  filtering  through  the  debris  of  organic  forms,  not  only 
removes  their  carbonate  of  lime  by  virtue  of  the  solvent  power 
of  its  carbonic  acid,  but  deposits  some  silica  instead.  This  sup* 
position  has  been  tested  and  confirmed  by  experiment.  A  frag- 
ment of  a  recent  coral  was  fitted  into  the  nedc  of  a  funnel,  and 
a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  silica  (prepared  from  silicate  of  potash 
by  Graham's  dialytic  method),  containing  a  little  carbonic  acid 
gas,  was  allowed  to  drop  slowly  on  the  coral  and  filter  throifgh : 
after  a  time  the  liquid  ceased  to  pass.  The  filtrate  contained  no 
tiliea,  but  nmch  carbonate  of  lime.  The  fragment  of  coral  had 
lost  nearly  all  its  lime,  but  had  retained  its  structure  in  great 
measure ;  it  was,  however,  covered  with  a  thick  film  of  gelatinous 
silica,  and  was  very  soft.  In  such  a  reaction  as  this,  it  is  not 
uilikely  that  a  sniall  portion  of  lime  would  be  retained  as  sili- 
cate. Where  the  process  of  silicification  has  gone  on  to  its  com- 
pletion, we  have  a  tolerably  exact  reproduction  in  silica  of  the 
original  organism,  the  result  being,  in  the  case  of  corals, 
sponges,  &c.,  a  light  hard  porous  mass,  occasionally  hollow,  of 
chalcedony.  But  where  the  process  has  been  arrested  by  the 
^ppage  of  the  fiow  of  the  siliceous  solution,  the  central  portiona> 
of  the  Beekite  have  retained  nearly  their  original  composition  aa 
well  as  structure ;  and  in  some  rare  instances  it  would  seem  that 
a  subsequent  deposition  of  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  spaces  not 
occupied  bv  silica,  had  taken  place. 

IL  Of  the  physical  aspect  of  Beekite,  the  quotations  made  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
illustrations  in  Plate  III.,  will  give  some  idea.  The  mammilla- 
tions  and  concentric  ridges  (figs.  1-4, 9  &  18),  though  frequent, 
are  not  invariably  present.  Besides  the  organic  structure  (shown 
more  or  less  distinctly  in  figs.  2,  9,  &  10-12),  Beekites  often 
display  one  or  more  lines  and  furrows  on  their  surface,  quite 
independent  of  the  mammillations.  These  lines  indicate  for  the 
most  part  certain  planes  of  cleavage  or  fracture,  as  shown  in  the 
i^per  and  lower  sides  of  fig.  2  and  the  light  side  of  fig.  8« 
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These  lines  are  referable  rather  to  the  effects  of  pre88iire4han  to 
an  organic  origin^ — the  frequent  angularity  of  the  specimens 
pointing  in  the  same  direction. 

In  a  fragment  of  a  siUcified  Fecten  from  the  Oreensand  of 
Haldon,  De^on^  the  elevated  ridges,  characteristic  of  the  skeU, 
are  preserved  intact,  notwithstanding  the  complete  displacement 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime  b^  silica,  and  the  assumption  by  the 
silica  of  that  arrangement  in  concentric  rings  characteristic  of 
most  Beekites.  In  the  present  specimen  of  shell,  some  of  the 
systems  of  rings  are  partly  situate  in  a  furrow  of  the  exterior 
surface,  bend  upwards,  and  follow  the  curve  of  a  ridge,  and  then 
dip  into  another  furrow :  the  inner  aspect  of  the  shell  being 
level,  shows  no  corresponding  contortions  of  the  systems  of  con- 
centric ridges.  In  like  manner,  in  the  Beekite  proper,  silica 
duplaees  rather  than  inereases  the  original  substance, — ^for  the 
CMTganic  structure  is  generally  traceable  in  every  part  of  the 
tubercles  and  ridges,  even  to  their  summits, — ^being  in  fact  more 
conspicuous  on  the  exterior  surface  of  most  of  the  hollow  speci- 
mens than  on  their  interior. 

The  tendency  to  deposition  in  a  circular  form,  though  not 
peculiar  to  this  substance,  is  seen  in  many  other  varieties  of 
silica — stalagmitic  quarts  or  quarts-sinter,  for  instance,  such  as 
that  from  the  Oeysers  of  Iceland,  and  the  hot  springs  of  Luzon 
in  the  Philippine  Isles.  A  specimen  from  the  latter  place  is 
represented  in  figs.  6  &  6.  Eyed  agate  (fig.  7)  shows  the  same 
arrangement.  Float-stone  from  Menil  Montant,  near  Faris, 
when  examined  with  a  lens,  often  displays  minute  beads  and 
concentric  ridges ;  while  menilite,  or  liver-opal  from  the  same 
locaUty,  presents  an  appearance  very  closely  resembling  that  of 
the  Beekite  No.  9. 

^e  annexed  letter  from  Dr.  Gladstone,  commenting  as  it  does 
<m  both  the  physical  and  chemical  questions  under  discussion, 
may  not  inappropriately  conclude  the  present  paper : — 

'^  My  dear  Mr.  Church, — ^Your  Beekites  seem  to  me  very 
interesting,  not  only  in  a  chemical  and  geological,  but  also  in  a 
physical  point  of  view,  as  affording  a,  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  tendency  of  certain  bodies  to  assume  a  globular  form  during 
deposition.  I  say  '  deposition/  because  it  is  evident  that  the 
Beekites  are  not  fossils  owing  their  mammillated  appearance  to 
the  organic  form  which  has  been  silicified,  but  are  radier  deposits 
on  some  substratum,  which  maybe  a  coralline,  a  sponge, a  shell, 
or  even  a  piece  of  stone.  Yet  this  deposition  seems  always 
accompanied  by  the  replacement  of  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  by  silica. 

*^  Many  of  the  concentric  globular  deposits  in  your  specimens 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  globular  deposits  of  carbonate 
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of  lime  to  which  Mr.  Bainey  haB  recently  drawn  attention  at 
occurring  in  animal  tissues  during  the  formation  of  shell'*'^ 
bone,  &c.,  and  which  he  has  artificiaUy  produced  by  the  slow 
formation  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  presence  of  gum  or  albu* 
men.  In  all  probability  the  physical  forces  concerned  in  the 
building  up  of  the  calcareous  and  the  siliceous  globes  are  the 
same.  In  many  bf  the  specimens  of  Beekite^  the  concentric 
masses  look  as  though  they  had  been  more  perfect  at  one  time, 
but  the  outer  portion  had  been  disintegrated  before  the  mass  had 
become  thoroughly  hard :  at  least  they  suggest  that  idea  to 
me ;  and  if  true,  that  forms  another  link  of  analogy  between 
them  and  the  phenomena  described  by  Rainey. 

"  It  seems  at  first  sight  difficult  to  understand  how,  if  the  sili- 
dfication  of,  say  a  coral,  begins  on  the  outside  all  round,  it  can  ad- 
vance to  the  interior,  and  how  the  carbonate  of  lime  within  can  be 
removed;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  silica,  when  first 
deposited,  was  in  the  gelatmous  condition,  and  permeable  to 
salts  in  solution,  as  Prof.  Gbraham  has  shown  in  the  case  of  other 
of  those  substances  which  he  designates  '  colloids.^  It  is  only 
gradually  that  such  a  gelatinous  globular  mass  would  pass  into 
the  rigid  flint  which  we  now  handle.  In  the  mean  time,  too,  it 
would  be  subject  to  all  those  changes  of  form,  or  that  tendency  to 
cleavage,  which  pressure  might  superinduce. 

"  It  may  be  worthy  of  experiment  to  see  whether  the  pellicle 
formed  by  the  gradiud  gelatinization  of  silica  in  solution  ever 
assumes  a  form  at  all  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Beekites. 
"  I  remain,  yours  ever  truly, 

"28  Pembridge  Gardens,  >  .  '^  J*  H,  Gladstonx/' 

Dec.  14,  1861." 

XYI.  On  the  Specific  Heat  of  some  Simple  Bodies. 

By  M.  V.  REGNAULTt- 
[With  a  Plate.] 

IFUIIFOSE  bringing  together  in  the  present  paper  the  expe- 
riments made  in  the  last  few  years  on  the  determination  or 
the  specific  heat  of  some  simple  bodies  which  I  have  hitherto 
not  been  able  to  obtain  in  sufficient  quantity  or  of  adequate  purity, 
Ths  methods  which  I  have  used,  differ  little  from  those  whidi 
served  for  my  former  investigations  {Armales  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physique,  2na  series,  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  20) ;  I  have,  however,  advan- 

*  The  structure  of  pearls,  when  compared  with  these  globular  bodies^ 
leads  one  to  believe  in  their  original  identity,  only  the  former  are  detached. — 
A..  H.  C. 

t  Thmslated  from  the  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  PkysiquC)  September 
1661,byDr.£.AtkiIl8Q^. 
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tagcooBly  modified  the  bath  which  I  employed  for  raisiDg  the  body 
to  a  temperature  near  100^^  inasmuch  as  I  have  substituted  for 
the  charcoal  fire  by  which  the  water  in  a  boiler  was  kept  boiliog, 
a  gas-kmp  which  effects  the  same  purpose^  and  does  not  require  ' 
the  presence  of  the  operator. 

The  substance  submitted  to  experiment  is  usually  placed  in  a 
brass  wire-gauze  basket  M,  provided  on  the  inside  mftth  a  cylinder 
of  brass-foil^  in  which  is  fitted  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  T 
which  marks  the  temperature  of  the  substance.  This  basket  is 
suspended  by  a  silk  thread,  which  traverses  a  hollow  metallic 
stopper  R.  The  thermometer  T  is  inserted  in  a  stopper  to 
such  a  depth  that  the  division  100  degrees  only  projects  above 
the  bath  by  about  a  centimetre. 

The  hot  bath  consists  of  three  concentric  envelopes.  He 
internal  cylinder  A,  in  which  is  arranged  the  basket  and  the 
thermometer,  is  soldered  hermetically  both  at  the  top  and  the 
bottom  to  the  external  envelope.  Its  upper  orifice  is  closed  by 
the  stopper  B ;  its  lower  orifice  by  a  slide  m,  so  long  as  the 
basket  with  its  contents  is  being  heated.  Between  the  external 
envelope  C  and  the  cylinder  A,  there  is  an  intermediate  envelope 
fixed  to  the  superior  lid|  and  reaching  below  to  the  conical  part 
of  the  external  envelope.  The  bath  is  supported  by  a  woodea 
stand  D  D  P  F,  which  acts  besides  as  a  screen  in  preventing  the 
radiation  of  heat  on  the  calorimeter  H,  when  this  latter  occupies 
the  place  indicated  in  the  figure  (PL  II.  fig.  1),  at  the  instant 
of  immersing  therein  the  heated  basket. 

The  boiler  V  communicates  with  the  bath  bv  a  tube  a  b,  which 
traverses  the  intermediate  envelope,  and  by  which  steam  reaches 
the  annular  space  BB  round  the  internal  cylinder  A.  This 
steam  escapes  by  the  apertures  oo  on  the  side  opposite  that 
by  which  it  enters.  The  steam  descends  by  the  extenial 
annular  space  C  C,  and  the  condensed  water  re-enters  the  boiler 
by  the  tube  c  d.  The  steam  which  has  retained  its  gaseous  state 
passes  from  the  bath  by  the  tube  ^/into  the  larger  tube  6,  ter- 
minated above  by  a  narrower  tube  h  f,  which  is  surrounded  by 
cold  water  continually  renewed.  The  steam  is  completely  con- 
densed in  this  refrigerator,  and  retui'ns  to  the  boiler  by  the  tube 
Jcp :  its  temperature  on  so  doing  is  very  near  100°,  for  at  G  it 
traverses  the  steam  which  is  constantly  coming  from  the  bath. 

Ebullition  is  produced  in  the  boiler  V  by  means  of  a  gas-lamp 
W ;  it  goes  on  continuously  without  necessitating  the  presence  of 
the  operator;  the  same  quantity  of  water  serves  for  an  indefinite 
period,  for  it  always  returns  without  loss  to  the  boiler.  This 
new  arrangement  renders  the  operation  very  simple,  and  allows 
the  operator  to  proceed  with  other  work. 

If  the  water  in  the  boiler  V  is  replaced  by  other  volatile  liquids, 
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gtationary  temperatures,  very  different  from  100^  may  be  obtained 
in  the  bath.  With  bisulplyde  of  carbon  the  temperature  is  46° ; 
with  chloroform  60°;  with  alcohol  78*^;  with  oil  of  turpentine  it 
ia  157^,  &c*  It  is  even  easy  to  obtain  in  the  bath  a  stationary 
temperature  perfectly  fixed  beforehand ;  for  this  purpose  it  is 
sufficient  to  place  in  the  boiler  V  a  liquid  whose  temperature 
under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  is  very  little  different 
from  that  desired  in  the  bath,  and  then  to  boil  tnis  liquid  under 
a  pressure  either  greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  so 
that  the  thermometer  exactly  indicates  the  desired  temperature. 
In  this  case  the  tube  At  is  connected  by  means  of  a  leaden  pipe, 
with  an  air^reservoir,  the  pressure,  of  which  may  be  varied  at 
pleasure  by  a  suction  or  forcing-pump. 

I  shall  not  revert  to  the  method  of  conducting  these  experi- 
ments; it  has  already  been  sufficiently  described  in  my  previous 
memoirs. 

When  it  is  desiredi  to  determine  the  specific  heat  of  a  body 
which  liquefies  or  even  softens  much  at  temperatures  slightly 
above  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  it  cannot  be  heated  in  the 
bath,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  inverse  method,  which 
eonsists  in  cooling  the  body  in  a  cooling  mixture,  and  determi- 
ning the  fall  of  temperature  which  it  produces  by  its  immersion 
in  the  calorimeter.     I  have  described  {Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys. 
vol.  xlvi.  p.  270^)  the  apparatus  I  used  for  this  purpose.    This 
apparatus  I  have  replaced  by  another,  easier  of  manipulation, 
and  by  which  the  temperature  can  be  better  regulated.     The 
cold  is  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  a  very  volatile  liquid  in  a 
eontinnoiis  current  of  air,  which  can  be  regulated  at  will :  fig.  2, 
Plate  II.  represents  its  vertical  section.     In  a  central  tube  A, 
like  that  in  fig.  ],  and  provided  at  both  ends  with  the  same 
stoppers,  is  placed  the   basket   M  containing    th6  substance 
whose  specific  heat  is  to  be  determined.     It  is  surrounded  by  a 
second  tube  B  of  the  form  shown  in  the  figure,  and  which  is  her^ 
mctically  soldered  above  and  below  to  the  tube  A.    A  third  tube, 
G,  surrounds  the  two  others,  and  forms  a  protection  to  the  tube 
B  against  immediate  contact  with  the  sunK>unding  air,  and  pre^ 
vents  the  deposition  of  dew. 

On  the  upper  circular  base  of  the  tube  B  are  two  tubulures ; 
on  one  of  which  is  soldered  the  trifurcate  tube  bade,  through 
the  other  a  bent  tube  efg  passes,  provided  with  a  stopcock  r,  and 
which  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  B.  The  whole  system 
is  placed  on  a  support  provided  with  screws,  like  that  in  fig.  1, 

The  volatile  liquid,  ether  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  is  poured 
into  the  tube  B  through  the  orifice  rf,  which  is  then  closed.     In 
order  that  the  level  of  the  liquid  may  not  sink  below  h  %  in  con- 
•  Pha.  Mag.  vol.  xii.  p.  498. 
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■equenoe  (rf  too  mach  evaporation  during  a  lengthened  experi« 
ment,  the  tube  B  is  somewhat  larger  towards  the  upper  part. 

A  current  of  air  is  driven  through  the  tube  efg^  either  by 
means  of  an  aspirator  adapted  to  the  tubulure  c,  or  by  a  force- 
pump^  or  by  a  pair  of  bellows  applied  directly  to  the  tube  efg. 
As  I  have  at  my  disposal  large  reservoirs  in  whieh  a  force-pump^ 
moved  by  a  machine,  compresses  the  air  to  several  atmospheres 
in  a  very  short  tine,  the  operation  is  very  simple ;  a  large  reser- 
voir of  compressed  air  communicates  with  the  tube  efg.  By 
regulating  the  stopcock  Tj  a  more  or  less  rapid  current  of  air 
traverses  the  ether  of  the  tube  B,  and  escapes  saturated  with 
vapour  through  the  tubulure  a  c :  the  temperature  rapidly  sinks 
in  consequence  of  evaporation.  When  the  ether  is  near  the  desired 
temperature,  which  is  seen  by  a  thermometer  whose  bulb  dips  in 
the  ether,  the  stopcock  is  turned  so  as  to  stop  the  cooling,  and 
with  a  little  practice  the  temperature  may  be  maintained  station- 
ary  as  ]ong  as  is  desired.  The  thermometer  T,  whose  bulb  is  in 
the  basket  M,  is  necessarily  behind  that  which  is  immersed  in 
the  ether ;  but  the  two  thermometers  gradually  approximate  when 
the  current  of  air  is  suitably  regulated.  The  basket  M  is  only 
immersed  in  the  calorimeter  when  equilibrium  is  almost  established. 

The  temperatures  obtained  by  this  apparatus  are  not  so  low  as 
those  obtained  by  means  of  freezing-mixtures  of  ice  and  crystal- 
lized chloride  of  calcium :  thus,  when  the  external  temperature 
is  +20°,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  ether  stationary  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  —12^  C;  under  the  same  circumstances  the 
temperature  only  sinks  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  —8°: 
but,  from  the  readiness  with  which  low  temperatures  are  kept 
stationary  for  a  long  time,  more  accuracy  is  obtained  in  the 
determinations. 

By  a  precisely  similar  arrangement,  the  temperature  of  a  liquid 
can  be  gradually  lowered  and  kept  stationary  at  any  desired  point. 
I  have  often  used  it  to  determine  the  point  at  which  a  liquid 
solidifies  when  this  solidification  takes  place  between— 15° 
and  + 10°.  The  inside  tube  A  is  closed  at  the  bottom  (fig.  8) ; 
the  liquid  is  placed  in  it  along  with  a  thermometer  which  indi- 
cates the  temperature  and  serves  as  an  agitator.  By  means  of  a 
current  of  air,  the  temperature  of  the  ether  is  lowered  gradually 
and  as  slowly  as  required;  the  thermometer  immersed  in  the  liquid 
sinks  in  a  lixe  degree  to  the  point  at  which  solidification  begins; 
its  temperature  then  becomes  stationary.  To  invert  the  process, 
the  current  of  air  is  diminished  or  completely  stopped.  The 
temperature  of  the  ether  then  rises ;  the  liquid  should  be  conti- 
nually agitated  with  the  thermometer,  and  it  should  be  ob- 
served whether,  when  it  commences  to  rise,  the  solidified  part 
has  entirely  resumed  the  liquid  state. 
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If  for  special  experimentii  it  is  desired  to  obtain  temperatures 
lower  than  —40°^  some  liquid  ammonia^  which  is  prepared 
easily  and  in  abundance  by  an  apparatus  which  I  have  described 
(Mimoiree  de  PAcad&nie  dee  Sciences,  voL  xxvi.)>  should  be  placed 
on  the  annular  space.  The  air-current  passing  through  the  liquid 
ammonia  with  sufficient  velocity,  lowers  its  temperature  to  about 
—80°*.  By  regulating  the  current,  the  temperature  may  be 
kept  stationary  at  any  point  between  —40°  and  —80^;  the  great 

,        latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  ammonia  renders  it  very  easy  to  do 

I        this, 

i  Magnesium, 

The  specific  heat  of  magnesium  has  not  hitherto  been  deter- 
mined.    I  used  for  this  experiment  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
magnesium,  lent  by  M,  Rousseau.     The  metal  was  prepared 
by  decomposing  chloride  of  magnesium  by  sodium  at  a  high 
t^perature ;  a  single  regulus  was  formed  with  a  considerable 
;       depression  in  the  centre.     The  regulus  was  wrapped  in  several 
I        pieces  of  lead-foil  to  preserve  it  from  contact  with  the  ait. 
I        Magnesium  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  dry  air  without  under- 
going any  perceptible  alteration. 


M    .    . 

.  .  Qip-sro 

92«"22 

Lead    ■. 

.     .    498'-410 

298"69 

T     .    . 

.    .    97°-63 

98°-28 

ff     .    . 

.    .    23°-81 

22°-99 

Aff  ,    . 

.    .      8»-8289 

8°-9203 

A     .    . 

.    .  466«'-69 

466«'-69 

C     .    . 

.    .      08"2466 

08"2583 

Mean  of  C  ....    08^-2499. 

This  specific  heat,  multiplied  by  150,  the  number  now  usually 
taken  as  the  atomic  weight  of  magnesium,  gives  the  product 
37*49.  Magnesium  is  consequently  included  in  tke  law  of  spe- 
cific heats  of  simple  bodies,  and  its  specific  heat  confirms  the 
accuracy  of  the  formula,  MgO,  given  to  magnesia. 

Lithium.  -     ' 

In  the  memoir  which  I  published  {Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys. 
3rd  series,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  276),  I  gave  the  specific  heat  of  chloride  of 
lithium,  and,  reasoning  on  this  datum,  I  endeavoured  to  show 
^at  the  atomic  weight  which  has  been  adopted  for  lithium, 
80-37,  ought  to  be  halved,  that  is,  reduced  to  4018.  The  for- 
mula of  lithia  would  then  be  Li'O,  like  those  of  potaidi  and  soda, 
which,  according  to  my  .experiments,  should  be  written  K'O  and 
Na^.    But  for  a  convincing  proof  in  the  case  of  lithia,  it  waa 

*  MM.  Loir  and  Diion  ba^e  recently  announced  that  by  the  evapomtion 
of  ammonia  ta  oaciio  aooldof  —90^18  obtained  (Phil.  Mag.  vol  xxi  p.  496).. 
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desirable  to  determine  the  specific  heat  of  metallic  lithiam. 
M.  Debray  provided  me  with  an  opportunity,  by  placing  at  my 
disposal  a  small  quantity  of  lithium  which  he  had  carefully  pre- 
pared by  Bunsen's  method.  It  consisted  of  a  large  globule 
weighing  about  a  gramme,  and  of  12  grains  of  the  size  of  a 
small  pea.  I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  fuse  these  small  grains 
into  a  single  globule ;  but  the  layer  of  oxide  with  which  they  were 
coated  prevented  them  from  completely  welding.  I  pr^erred 
to  operate  solely  with  the  large  globule,  which  in  the  cold  could 
be  readily  worked  by  the  hammer,  and  presented  a  very  lustrous 
surface. 

To  preserve  the  metal  from  contact  with  the  air  during  the 
experiment,  it  was  hermetically  enclosed  in  a  leaden  box,  repre- 
sented in  fig.  4,  The  globule  of  lithium  was  first  formed  into  a 
cylinder  by  pressure  in  a  lapidary's  steel  mortar;  while  at  the  same 
time  a  hollow  leaden  cylinder  abed  had  been  made,  in  which 
the  plunger  of  the  mortar  fitted,  as  well  as  a  leaden  piston  ?• 
The  cylinder  of  lithium  L  having  been  placed  in  the  h<^ow 
cylinder  of  lead,  the  piston  P  w%s  inserted  above  it,  and  briskly 
struck  with  a  hammer  in  order  to  enclose  the  lithium  completely. 

The  weight  of  the  lithium  being  known,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
leaden  vessel,  the  calorific  capacity  of  the  whole  arrangement 
was  determined  by  experiment ;  and  as  tliat  of  the  lead  is  known, 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  specific  heat  of  lithium.  For  the  sake 
of  greater  accuracy,  before  placing  the  lithium  in  the  leaden 
vessel,  several  experiments  were  made  with  this  vessel  provided 
with  its  piston :  these  determinations  gave  exactly  the  calorific 
capacity  found  by  calculation  for  the  weight  of  lead  in  the  vessel. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  tbrceexperiments  made  with  the 
lead  and  lithium  together : — 


M    .    .    . 
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.      0-9412 

0-9405 
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Mean  ....  0*9408. 
The  calorific  capacity  of  lithium  is  very  considerable,  being 
almost  equal  to  that  of  water.  Taking  its  atomic  weight  at 
80*37,  the  number  assigned  by  chemists  to  lithium,  the  product 
of  its  specific  heat  into  its  atomic  weight  would  be  75*61.  -But 
assuming  that  the  atomic  weight  is  40*18,  which  gives  for  lithia* 
the  formula  Li^O,  we  obtain  the  product  37-80,  and  lithium  then 
completely  satisfies  the  law  of  theapecific  heats  of  simple  bodies. 
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Metals  ivhicu  accompany  Platinum. 

I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  determine  the  specific  heat  of 
some  of  the  metals  which  accompany  platinum  (Ann.de  Ckim,  et 
de  Phyg.  2nd  scries,  vol.  Ixxiii. ;  3rd  series,  vol.  xlvi.),  but  I  had 
doubts  as  to  the  purity  of  several  of  the  specimens  used.  M. 
Chapuis  lent  me,  in  June  1857,  several  specimens  of  rhodium^ 
osmium,  and  iridium,  which  he  had  prepared  with  the  greatest 
I  care  by  the  methods  described  by  him  in  the  following  Note : — 
i  1.  The  osmium  was  obtained  *by-  roasting  osmium-iridium. 

Osinic  acid,  condensed  in  a*solutien  ef  caustic  potash,  was  con- 
verted into  osmite  of  potash  by  alcohol,-  and  then  washed  for  a 
long  time  with  a  solution^f  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  double 
eUoride  of  osmium  and  -amfnonium  was  heated  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  and  the  spongy  esnHura  thus  formed  united  by  com- 
pression into  a  single  ingot. 

2.  The  iridium  was  obtained  by  heating  with  nitre  the  residues 
I        of  platinum -mineral  previously  freed  from  osmium.   The  product^ 

washed  with  water,  was  treated  with  a^ua  regia,  and  the  liquors 
precipitated  with  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  double  salt  was 
calcined  in  a  platinum  crucible,  the  temperature  being  slowly 
raised.  The  metallic  maas  was  again  washed  with  a  solution  of 
aal^mmoniac,  and  then  heated  in  the  muffle;  a  considerable 
quantity  of  osmium  was  given  off.  After  these  operations  it 
was  found  that  the  iridium  still  contained  perceptible  quantities 
of  platinum,  palladium,  and  gold.  It  wa»  again  treated  with 
weak  aqua  regia;  and  as  the  presence  of  foi*eign metals  was  still 
apprehended,  it  was  again  fused  with  nitre,  and  the  oxide  thui 
obtained  treated  with  aqua  regia.  The  evaporated  liquors  gave 
well-defined  crystals  of  the  double  chloride  of  iridium  and  potas* 
sium :  the  double  chloride  was  heated  in  a  crucible  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  the  iridium  thus  obtained  was  compressed 
into  a  single  cylinder  by  percussion. 

3.  The  rhodium  was  extracted  from  the  residues  of  the  pre- 
paration of  indium.  These  residues,  exhausted  by  the  treatment 
with  aqua  regia,  were  mixed  with  fused  salt  and  then  heated  to 
redness  in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine.  Ihe  substance  was  then 
treated  with  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  gave,  on  evaporation^ 
beautiful  octahedral  crystals  of  the  double  chloride  of  rhodium 
and  sodium.  These  crystals  were  redissolved  in  hot  water,  and 
sal-ammoniac  added ;  on  cooling,  needle-sbaped  crystals  of  the 
ammoniacal  double  chloride  were  deposited.  This  substance, 
heated  in  a  muffle,  gave  metalHc  rhodium.  As  some  doubt  still 
remained  of  its  purity,  it  was  again  treated  with  aqua  regia,  the 
tnetallic  residue  again  fused  with  common  salt,  and  the  uiLxturc 
heated  in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine*    The  substance  was  redis- 
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solved  in  boiling  water ;  and  the  Bolation  gave^  by  boilingi  the 
crystallized  chloride  of  rhodium  and  sodium.  From  this  salt, 
treated  as  before,  metallic  rhodium  was  obtained,  which  was 
compacted  by  percussion. 

The  osmium  consisted  of  a  smgle  cylinder  strongly  compacted 
by  hammering.  I  only  made  one  determination^  the  results  of 
which  are  as  follows : — 

M 2048^-59 

p 18^*6048 

T      ,.•...•    97°-77 

ff 18^-71 

Aff l°-8838 

A 466-69 

The  specific  heat  of  osmium,  as  deduced  from  this  ezperimenty 
is  CssO'OSllS.  This  number  scarcely  differs  from  the  number 
0*08068,  which  I  obtained  for  osmium  prepared  by  M.  Fxemy 
{Afuu  de  C/dm.  et  de  Phy$.  8rd  series,  vol.  xlyi.  p.  162).  The  pro- 
duct of  the  equivalent  of  osmium,  1244*2,  into  its  specific  heat, 
0*08063,  is  88*11 ;  osmium  therefore  completely  follows  the  law 
of  specific  heats  of  simple  bodies,  and  the  formula  of  osmic  add 
is  Os  0^1  as  is  generally  admitted. 

Rhoanuau 

The  rhodium  on  which  I  experimented  in  1855  was  prepared 
by  M.  Chapuis,  but  contained  small  quantities  of  one  of  the  pla- 
tinum-metals  with  high  equivalents.  The  specific  heat  of  rho- 
dium was  accordingly  found  somewhat  too  low,  0*05408 ;  for 
multiplied  by  its  equivalent  652*1,  it  gives  the  product  85*26. 
The  new  specimen  proceeds  also  from  M.  Chapuis,  who  applied 
himself  to  purify  it  as  completely  as  possible.  The  metal  formed 
a  single  cylinder  strongly  compacted  by  hammering.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  results  of  the  experiments : — 

M    •  .  .  2008^*81  2008^*81 
«...         18^-5048     •       l8r-5048 

T     .  .  .  98°15               97^**50 

ff     .  .  .  19°*64               19*»-97 

Lff  .  .  .        2^*1188             2°*0917 

A     .  .  .  4668^-69  466«'*69 

C     .  .  .        0*5522              0*5532 

Mean    .    .    .    0*05527. 

The  product  of  this  specific  heat  by  the  equivalent  652*1  la 
86*04.  llie  product  is  somewhat  too  low,  owing  probably  to 
the  presence  of  a  little  iridium. 
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I  made  some  determinations  with  another  specimen  of  rho- 
diam^  also  leut  by  M.  Ghaptiis ;  it  was  a  medals  remarkable  for 
its  sharpness,  and  had  been  struck  at  the  Paris  Mint.  The  medal 
wss  suspended  during  the  experiment  by  a  very  fine  silk  thready 
theinftaenoe  of  whieh  might  be  neglected:-— 


M    . 

47«'107 

478"107 

T     . 

9&>'77 

97''-75 

9     . 

ir-07 

9''80 

A9  . 

l°-6498 

1"'-6791 

A     . 

1408"576 

1498"78 

C     . 

0-05742 

005865 

Mean 

•        •        • 

0-05808 

The  product  of  the  specific  heat  0*05803  by  the  equivalent 
6521  is  37-84.  . 

Iridium* 

I  have  made  several  determinations  of  the  specific  heat  of  iri-^ 
dinm  at  different  times  on  specimens  which  1  have  succeeded  in 
procuring.  In  1839  I  worked  upon  a  very  large  piece  of  conso-^ 
lidated  iridium  which  had  been  lent  by  M.  Meyendorff.  I  found 
(Am,  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  2nd  series,  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  53)  for  the 
specific  heat  0*03683 ;  this  number,  multiplied  by  the  equivalent 
1233*2,  gives  45*43.  In  1855  {Ann.de  Chim. et  dePhys.  3rd  series, 
Tol.  xlvi.  p.  263)  M.  Chapuis  lent  me  another  quantity  Of  iridium 
which  formed  half  a  disc,  strongly  compacted  by  percussion ;  I 
found  for  this  specimen  the  number  0*0363,  which  is  little  dif- 
ferent from  that  obtained  with  M.  Meyendorff's  specimen.  Never- 
theless, as  the  product  45  of  the  specific  heat  by  the  atomic 
weight  is  very  high,  I  always  considered  the  metal  impure,  and 
sought  opportunities  of  making  fresh  determinations.  In  1857 
M.  Chapuis  offered  me  a  new  specimen,  also  consolidated  by  per- 
cussion, and  which  he  considered  purer  than  that  of  1855  ;  this 
specimen  gave  me  the  following  results : — 


M    .    . 

.    3008'-65 

800«'-55 

P     •    • 

l«'-5048 

lg'-5048 

T     .    . 

.      97»-68 

97«-50 

9     .    . 

.      20°'71 

2P-84 

A^.    . 

2°-8284 

2°-2923 

A     .    . 

.    4668'-69 

4668"69 

C     .    . 

004200 

004173 

Mean    .    .    .    0-04186. 

This  specific  heat  is  still  higher  than  that  which  I  found  for 
the  preceding  specimens,  and,  multiplied  by  the  atomic  weighty 
gives  the  numb^  61*62« 
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This  experiment  clearly  proves  that  iridium  is  always  altered 
by  considerable  proportions  of  one  or  more  metals  with  low  equi- 
valents whicli  accompany  platinum,  that  is,  palladium,  rhodiam, 
and  ruthenium.  Palladium  can  scarcely  be  there ;  for  it  is  so 
easily  attacked  by  aqua  regia  that  it  must  go  into  the  first 
mother-liquors. 

Lastly,  M.  Debray  recently  offered  me  fused  iridium ;  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  quite  free  from  platinum,  osmium,  and  iridium, 
and  only  suspected  the  presence  of  a  little  ruthenium.  This 
specimen  formed  a  single  cylinder  with  almost  plane  bases.  The 
fusion,  if  it  had  not  brought  about  perfect  liquidity,  had  at  all 
events  produced  a  very  complete  agglomeration.  The  metal  was 
suspended  iu  the  apparatus  by  a  bilk  thi*ead : — 

M 


ivx       • 

.     .'      98<"47 

99°-27 

ff     .    . 

.      17°-61 

17-18 

^ff  .    . 

1-7437 

1-8001 

A     . 

.     .    SOSf-SS 

395«'-58 

C     .    . 

.    .         003246 

0O3273 

Mean    .    .    .    0-03259. 

This  specific  heat  is  much  less  than  that  which  I  found  for 
bther  specimens ;  multiplied  by  the  atomic  weight  1233*2,  it 
gives  the  product  40*19,  which  is  within  the  limits  which  I  have 
found  for  simple  bodies.  I  think  nevertheless  that  the  specific 
heat  of  perfectly  pure  iridium  is  below  0*0325,  and  that  the  fused 
iridium  of  M.  Debray  still  contained  a  little  ruthenium,  which 
considerably  increased  the  specific  heat. 


Manganese, 

I  formerly  determined  the  specific  heat  of  a  carburetted  man- 
ganese {Ann.  de  Chim,  et  de  Pkys.  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  57)  which  had 
been  prepared  by  heating  carbonate  of  juanganese  in  a  cnicible 
lined  with  charcoal  to  a  strong  fumacc^heat.  The  metal  was 
very  hard  and  brittle;  it  contained  more.carbon  and  silicon  than 
cast  iron ;  hence  its  specific  heat  was  found  to  be  higher  than 
that  which  belongs  to  pure  manganese. 

Since  then  I  have  had  occasion  to  analyse  some  other  spe- 
cimens of  manganese,  but  none  of  them  was  «pure  metal.  M. 
llousseau  lent  me  an  ingot  which  had  been  obtained  by  reducing 
the  natural  binoxide  in  a  lined  crucible.  The  metal  was  very 
brittle,  and  of  a  crystalline  texture;  it  contained  much  carbon 
and  silicon.  I  only  made  a  single  determination  of  its  specific 
heat. 
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M 1308"15 

p 2«"027 

T  .    ,    .    .    .  yr^'-bo 

9 19^-98 

A^ 8°-2159 

A 466-69 

C 01332 

The  product  of  the  specific  heat  by  the  atomic  weight  344*7 
is  45*91^  a  number  which  is  far  too  high. 

M.  Dumas  lent  me  another  specimen  of  manganese  prepared 
by  M.  Brunner  by  the  new  method  which  this  skilful  chemist 
has  described  {Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  xhv.  p.  630).  The  metal 
formed  two  small  ingots^  which  could  be  flattened  under  the 
hammer^  and  took  a  beautiful  polish  with  the  file.  1  neverthe* 
less  detected  the  presence  in  it  of  a  small  quantity  of  silicon : — 


M    . 

.     548"980 

SiP-QSO 

P      • 

.      08^0515 

0?"0515 

T      . 

.     .    97»-40 

96<"91 

e>   . 

.     .     18°10 

14°-26 

/^ff .  . 

.      l°-2082 

l''-2048 

A     .     . 

.  466e'-69 

466B"69 

C     . 

.     .      0-1207 

01227 

Mean     .     .     .    0-1217. 

The  product  of  the  specific  heat  0'1217  by  the  atomic  weight 
325*0  is  39*55,  which  is  comprised  within  the  specified  limits. 

It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  pure  manganese  is  as  duc- 
tile as  iron,  and  that  its  specific  heat  should  be  about  0*114. 

Nickel 

In  my  first  memoir  "  On  the  Specific  Heat  of  Simple  Bodies/' 
I  gave  the  specific  heat  of  a  specimen  of  nickel  which  had  been 
prepared  by  calcining  at  a  strong  furnace-heat  oxalate  of  nickel 
contained  in  a  closed  porcelain  crucible,  this  being  enclosed  in  a 
cradble  lined  with  charcoal.  This  specific  heat  is  0*10863;  if 
multipUed  by  the  atomic  weight  350*0,  which  M.  Dumas  has 
deduced  from  his  last  researches,  the  product  38*02  is  obtained, 
which  agrees  very  well  with  the  law  of  the  specific  heat  of  sim- 
ple bodies.  This  proves  the  correctness  of  the  formula  assigned 
to  nickel  compounds. 

Since  then  I  have  had  occasion  to  determine  the  specific 
heat  an  some  specimens  of  nickel  which  had  been  prepared  by 
differrat  methods.  M.  Rousseau  lent  me  nickel  obtained  by  calci- 
Djng  at  furnace-heat  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  nickel  and  sal-ammo- 
oiac  enclosed  in  an  earthen  crucible.     The  metal  formed  two 
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ingots^  readily  scratched  by  the  file^  and  which  were  flattened 
under  the  hammer.     This  nickel  gave  the  following  results : — 


M    .    . 

.    SllP-OO 

aiip-oo 

T     .     . 

96»-77 

97'"SS 

9     .    . 

14»-87 

18»-81 

A^.    , 

e^^^s 

e'lsis 

A     .    . 

.     434?'-98 

434/f9» 

C     .     . 

0-10659 

0-10845 

Mean 


010752. 


The  product  of  the  specific  heat  by  the  atomic  weight  350  is 
37-62. 

The  second  specimen  was  lent  me  by  M.  Dumas^  who  had 
great  confidence  in  its  purity.  It  consisted  of  three  almost 
spherical  bullets,  and  could  be  readily  filed : — 

M  .  229«'-88      229«'-88      229«'-88      229«"88      2298"88 


p    .      1«"6015 

lr-5015 

iP-SOlS       li'-SOlS 

lP-5015 

T    .    QT'-SS 

97»-85 

97°-45         97<-20 

9r'45 

9   .    ll°-32 

l4''-54 

lO'-SS         l(y-69 

ii-ia 

A9      5»-4547 

5°-8615 

5O-5610       5''-52l0 

5"-5287 

A  .422«'-30 

422«'-80 

422«'-30       422«-30 

432^80 

C   .      010970 

011169 

011100      0-11071 

0-11112 

Mean 

.     .    01108. 

The  product  of  this  specific  heat  by  the  atomic  weight  is  38*78, 
a  number  perceptibly  higher  than  that  found  for  the  other  speci- 
mens of  nickel. 

Cobalt. 

In  my  first  memoir  I  found  0*1071  for  the  specific  heat  of 
cobalt.  The  metal  had  been  prepared  by  heating  at  a  strong 
furnace-heat  oxalate  of  cobalt  pressed  in  a  porcelain  crucible, 
which  was  itself  enclosed  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal.  I 
recently  examined  two  ingots  of  the  same  metal  which  had  been 
prepared  by  M.  Rousseau,  by  calcining  at  furnace-heat  a  mixture 
of  oxide  of  cobalt  and  sal-ammoniac.  This  metal  was  malleable, 
and  readily  scratched  by  the  file. 


M   .    .    . 

.    118P-905 

118P-905 

p     .    .    . 

1«'-5015 

lF-5015 

T    .    .    . 

.      97°-55 

97°-09 

9    .    . 

12''-27 

12°-43 

A^.     . 

.     .        2°-5535 

2»^260 

A     .    . 

.     .    434P-98 

434«'-98 

C     .     . 

.     .        010113 

010075 

can 


010094. 
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lUs  specific  heat  is  much  lower  than  that  which  I  found  for 
metal  prepared  with  the  oxalate,  and  the  product  of  the  specific 
heat  by  the  atomic  weight  350  is  35*33.  I  think  that  the 
metal  contained  some  foreign  body. 

M.  Dumas  placed  at  my  disposal  another  quantity  of  cobalt 
which  he  considered  to  be  pure.  One  portion  of  it  consisted 
of  small  bars ;  the  other  formed  three  almost  spherical  bullets. 
The  metal  was  malleable  enough  to  be  flattened  in  the  cold  by 
the  hammer,  and  the  file  readily  cut  it ;  but  the  small  ingots 
grasped  in  a  vice  were  broken  when  'struck  transversely  by  a 
hammer. 

The  metal  in  bullets  gave  the  following  results : — 


M 

.    225«'17 

225P-17 

225P17        225«'17 

P 

Itf-SOlS 

lP-5015 

lP-5015         lP-5015 

T 

.      97»-90 

97°-90 

97°-35           97°-45 

9 

8»-39 

9°-57 

10»-56           10°-44 

Mf 

5»-8267 

5°-8034 

5''-2388         5»-2920 

A 

.    422«"30        422«'-80 

422B'-30        422«"30 

C 

010494 

010593 

010653        010740 

Mean 

• 

0-10620. 

The 

product  by  the  atomic  weight 

850  is  3717. 

The  cobalt  in  bars  gave — 

M     .     .     .     . 

1648"65 

164^65 

P 

Is'-BOlS            lP-5015 

^ 

.      97»-56 

97°-4S 

9 

8<'14 

8°-08 

t^9  . 

4»0782            4»0127 

A     . 

4a2«"80 

4221^80 

C     . 

• 

0-10772           0-10682 

Mean     ....    010727. 

This  specific  heat  scarcely  differs  from  that  found  above. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  which  I  have  successively  ob- 
tained for  the  specific  heats  of  cobalt  and  of  nickel,  excluding 
some  numbexs  which  refer  to  metals  evidently  impure : — 


Cobalt. 

Nickel. 

In  1843  .     . 

.     .     01070 

01086 

1859  .     . 

.     .    0-1062 

01075 

1859  .     . 

.     .    01078 

01108 

The  specific  heat  of  cobalt  is  hence  in  all  cases  a  little  less  than 
that  of  nickel ;  and  it  might  be  concluded  that  the  atomic  weight 
of  cobalt  should  be  higher  than  that  of  nickel.  The  recent  ex- 
periments of  M.  Dumas  have  given  the  same  atomic  weights  for 
these  two  metals.     M.  Schneider,  who  has  made  some  new 
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determinations  (Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xv.  p.  115,  and  vol.  xviii.  p.  27ft), 
gives  cobalt  a  higher  atomic  weight.  My  determinations  of  the 
specific  heats  favour  the  latter  conclusion ;  but  the  difierencea  in 
question  are  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  the  question 
by  a  determination  of  the  specific  heats,  until  the  experiments 
can  be  made  with  absolutely  pure  metals. 

Tungsten. 

The  specific  heat  of  tungsten  was  given  in  my  first  memoir. 
The  metal  was  obtained  by  calcining,  at  furnace-heat  in  a  lined 
crucible^  oxide  of  tungsten  previously  reduced  by  hydrogen.  It 
was  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  metal  had  by  this  process 
absorbed  carbon  and  silicon.  I  found,  in  fact,  the  specific  heat  to 
be  0-08686,  which,  multiplied  by  the  atomic  weight  1150,  now 
usually  admitted  for  tungsten,  gives  41*81,  a  number  distinctly 
too  high  for  the  law  of  specific  heats. 

M.  Rousseau  placed  at  my  disposal  a  large  qtumtity  of  tungsten. 
He  had  prepared  it  by  reducing  tungstic  acid  at  a  high  and 
steady  long- sustained  temperature  by  means  of  hydrogen.  This 
tungsten  is  crystalline,  but  pulverulent.  To  determine  its 
specific  heat,  it  was  pressed  in  a  circular  brass  vessel  weighing 
858»-60,  and  the  calorific  equivalent  of  which  was  88'»8428.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  the  two  experiments  which  have  been 
made  upon  this  substance : — 


M    .     . 

.     .    4a0«'-80 

426«'05 

P      •    • 

.     .        3«'-8428 

8«'-8428 

T     .    . 

.     .      98»15 

98«-16 

ff     .    . 

.     .       12«-32 

12»09 

A^  .    . 

.     .        8°-5512 

8»-5625 

A     .    . 

.     .     422C-30 

422«-80 

C      .     . 

.     .        008358 

003826 

Mean     ....     00334i2. 

This  specific  heat,  multiplied  by  1150  0,  the  atomic  weight  of 
tungsten  according  to  M.  Dumas's  last  experiments,  gives  the 
product  88*43,  which  is  quite  within  the  Umits  of  the  law  of 
specific  heats. 

Silicon. 

Chemists  are  at  present  quite  uncertain  as  to  the  formula 
which  should  be  assigned  to  silicic  acid,  and  therefore  as  to  the 
true  equivalent  of  silicon.  The  majority  write  the  formula  SiO^, 
and  the  equivalent  is  then  2667 ;  others  write  it  SiO*,  which 
puts  the  equivalent  at  177'8;  lastly,  the  formula  SiO  has  been 
proposed,  which  makes  the  equivalent  88*9. 

It  has  hitherto  been  possible  to  form  only  a  few  definite  corn- 
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pounds  of  silicon ;  and  the  chemical  and  crystallographical  ana- 
logies which  have  been  soaght  to  be  established  between  these 
compounds  and  other  similar  compounds  whose  formulse  are 
definitely  known,  are  by  no  means  certain.  Hence  it  becomes 
interesting  to  determine  the  specific  heat  of  silicon ;  and  during 
the  last  few  years  I  have  neglected  no  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

I  worked  on  two  varieties  of  silicon ;  crystallized  silicon,  pre- 
pared by  M.  8t.-Claire  Ueville's  method,  and  the  same  silicon 
melted  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

First  specimen  of  crystallized  silicon  lent  by  M.  Deville;  it 
was  in  small  lustrous  crystals,  from  which  the  uncrystallized 
part  had  been  separated  as  completely  as  possible : — 


M    .    . 

.    44P11 

41«'06 

88«'-74 

P     -    • 

2«'-027 

2«'027 

2«'027 

T     .    . 

.    97°-88 

97°-70 

97°-83 

ff     .    . 

.    21°02 

19P-84 

19»-3l 

^ff  .    . 

.      l°-5866 

l°-5032 

l.°-4359 

A     .    . 

.  466»'-69 

466P-69 

466^-69 

C     .    . 

.      01655 

01686 

01679 

Mean    ....    01678. 

Second  specimen  of  crystallized  silicon  lent  by  M.  Rousseau ; 
it  had  been  prepared  bv  M.  St.-Claire  Deville's  method,  and  the 
best-defined  and  most  lustrous  crystals  were  selected  : — 


M    .    . 

.    83«'-38 

34«'08 

P     '    ' 

.      2«'027 

2«'-027 

T     .    . 

,    97°-50 

9r'-50 

ff     .    . 

.     14°-95 

16°-65 

Aff  .    . 

1»-4991 

1°-5161 

A     .    . 

.  434P-58 

434»'-58 

C     .    . 

01757 

01767 

Mean 


0-1762. 


Third  specimen  of  crystallised  silicon  from  another  prepara- 
tion, which  M.  Roosaeaa  made  by  the  same  method : — 

M 

P 
T 
$ 

A 
C 


44«"58 

4a«"515 

48«'-815 

2P027 

2«'027 

2«'.027 

99°-67 

99°-77 

99^-82 

12°-85 

13°-70 

ll°-87 

1'''9714 

l°-9275 

2°-0017 

422«'-96 

422«'-96 

422»'-96 

01712 

01751 

01722 

Mean 


0-1742. 


Lastly,  Captain  Caron  lent  me  a  large  quantity  of  crystallized 
Bihcou,  remarkable  for  its  lustre  and  the  distinctness  of  its  cry- 
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stals.     I  give  in  a  note*  the  method  of  its  preparation  as  de- 
scribed by  Captain  Caron. 


M    . 

.     .    87«"62 

90«'12 

93«'07 

p.    . 

.     .       l«'-6648 

1«"6648 

IB' 6648 

T     . 

.     .    99^40 

99°-81 

99°-20 

ff     . 

.     .     22°-24 

21°06 

19'-9o 

Hff  . 

.     .      2''-8668 

3°0303 

3°1135 

A     .    , 

.     .  464>c*48 

4«4»'-4« 

464«'48 

C     . 

.     .      017811 

0-17986 

0-17818 

Mean     ....    0:1787. 

I  have  therefore  obtained  for  the  specific  heat  of  crystallized 
silicon — 

*  A  mixture  is  made  of — 

Dried  silicofluoride  cfpottushum ....  300 

.Granulated  eine 400 

Sodium  in  gmall  pieces 80 

These  proportions  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  they  seem  to  give  the 
best  yield  of  silicon.  The  mixture  thus  made  is  projected  into  a  crucible, 
which,  along  with  its  cover,  is  red-hot.  The  reaction  is  brisk,  although 
when  the  cover  is  not  sufficiently  hot  it  is  often  necessary  to  press  the  mix- 
ture with  a  clay  pipe.  When  the  whole  is  liquid,  the  crucible  is  removed  and 
allowed  to  cool.  It  is  necessary  to  execute  the  operation  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, otherwise  the  crucible  is  liable  to  be  perforated,  and  part  or  the  sine 
and  the  silicon  lost. 

The  cooled  crucible  is  broken  to  extract  the  ingot  of  zinc,  which  will 
have  settled  down  well  if  the  operation  has  been  successful :  the  crystal- 
lized silicon  is  almost  etltirely  at  the  upper  part  of  the  zinc.  The  pieces  of 
the  crucible  and  scoriae  adhering  to  the  regains  are  removed,  and  tne  latter 
is  melted  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  so  that  the  zinc  is  liquid 
while  the  silicon  is  solid.  The  zinc  is  run  out  and  granulated,  and  can  be 
used  for  another  operation :  crystals  of  silicon  remain  in  the  crucible  sur- 
rounded by  a  little  zinc.  This  residue  is  treated  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  removes  zinc  and  iron,  and  crystallized  silicon  is  left 
still  containing  a  little  lead  (if  the  zinc  was  not  quite  pure),  and  always  a 
little  protoxide  of  silicon.  The  lead  is  removed  by  boiling  with  strong 
nitric  acid  and  washing,  and  the  protoxide  of  silicon,  as  well  as  any  of  the 
mass  of  the  crucible,  are  removed  by  treatment  with  hydrofluosilicic  acid. 
The  pure  silicon  which  remains  is  washed  with  water  and  dried. 

To  melt  this  silicon,  it  is  mixed  with  silicofluoride  of  potassium  and  placed 
in  a  double  crucible,  having  been  previously  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
coarsely  powdered  glass.  It  is  next  heated  to  the  melting-point  of  iron 
for  some  time,  and  is  then  immersed  while  hot  in  cold  wat»  in  order  to 
render  the  glass  more  friable.  The  crucible  is  then  carefully  broken,  and 
th3  globule  of  silicon  is  found  surrounded  by  glass,  which  is  easily  removed 
either  by  a  hammer  or  by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed  steel.  To  purify  it 
completely,  it  must  be  boiled  for  some  time  with  concentrated  hydrofluoric 
acid,  which  completely  removes  any  slag,  provided  it  is  not  in  the  centre  of 
the  regulus. 

The  only  acid  which  attacks  melted  or  crystallized  silicon  is  nitrofluonc 
acid. 
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First  specimen 
Second  specimen  , 
Third  specimen    . 
Fourth  specimen  , 

Mean 


01678 
01762 
01742 
0-1787 
01774 


Fused  Silicon. 

M.  St.-CIaire  Deville  lent  me  a  specimen  of  silicon  which  had 
been  fused  in  a  strong  furnace.  It  constituted  a  single  bar^  all 
the  parts  of  which  were  firmly  welded  together.  There  were, 
however,  some  cavities,  one  of  which  was  filled  with  a  vitreous 
matter  very  different  from  the  rest  of  the  mass,  and  which  it  was 
impossible  to  detach. 


M    . 

.     .     28«'-228 

28«"228 

28F-228 

P     ■ 

.     .       2«'027 

2F027 

2«'027 

T 

.     .     .     97°-63 

9r'-63 

97°-60 

ff 

.     .     .    20O-68 

20°-68 

21°-26 

A^ 

.     .     .       1<*0647 

1°0479 

1°0555 

A 

.     .     .  466«'-69 

466«"69 

466«'-69 

C 

.     .     .      01568 

01538 

01571 

Mean     . 


01557 


A  second  specimen  of  fused  silicon  was  lent  to  me  by  M.  Caron ; 
it  consisted  of  a  single  globule,  apparently  quite  homogeneous, 
with  a  facette  which  was  a  perfect  mirror. 


M    . 

ll«'-620 

llP-620 

T     . 

99°-42 

99°-52 

9     . 

lO^-SS 

12°-27 

A^  . 

]°-4382 

l°-4436 

A     . 

112«"40 

112«"40 

C      . 

0-1611 

01648 

Mean 

•         •         *         ■ 

01630 

M.  Caron  lent  me  recently  a  larger  quantity  of  fused  sihcon 
forming  several  reguli,  and  in  which  no  foreign  matter  could  be 
detected.     I  obtained — 


M     . 

.     81P-67 

sif-e? 

P      • 

lP-3287 

l«!'-3287 

T     . 

99"-61 

990-55 

ff     .     . 

.     22''-29 

20<''99 

A^  . 

2"'-6069 

2°-6257 

A     .     . 

464«'-48 

464«'-48 

C     .     . 

01755 

01738 

1 

tfean 

.     .    ,     . 

01747 
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At  my  request  M.  Caron  was  good  enough  to  melt  this  into  a 
single  regains.     I  then  obtained  the  following  results : — 


M    .     .     .     .     78«'r00 

78»'-700 

T     .     .     .     .    99°-49 

99°-49 

ff     .     .    .     .    22°-01 

22°-70 

A^  .     .     .     .      2°"2739 

2° 2986 

A     .     .     .     .  464«"48 

464^-48 

C     .     .     .     .       01782 

01767 

Mean    .... 

01750 

The  experiments  made  with  the  silicon  melted  by  M.  Caron 
are  evidently  the  most  reliable,  because  they  were  made  with  a 
sufiScient  quantity  of  substance.  They  lead  to  the  result  that 
the  specific  heat  of  silicon  is  O1750,  which  is  virtually  the  same 
as  that  of  crystallized  silicon  (p.  119). 

The  mean  specific  heat,  0*176,  multiplied 

by  the  atomic  weight,  266*7,  gives  the  product  46*92 

177*8  „  81*29 

88*9  „  16*64 

None  of  these  results  is  comprised  within  the  limits  of  varia- 
tion  which  we  have  found  in  the  case  of  other  bodies.  We  most 
assume  either  that  silicic  acid  has  none  of  the  formulse  which 
chemists  have  hitherto  assigned  to  it,  or  that  crystallized  silicon 
is  not  a  simple  body,  but  contains  another  element  which  has 
escaped  the  sagacity  of  observers,  or,  lastly,  that  silicon  forms  an 
exception  to  the  law  of  the  specific  heats  of  simple  bodies.  It  is 
difiScult  to  admit  that  this  anomaly  arises  from  a  numerical  error 
in  the  determination  of  the  equivalent  of  silicon ;  for  this  equi- 
valent has  been  determined  by  the  synthesis  of  silicic  acid,  and  by 
the  analysis  of  chloride  of  silicon. 

In  order  that  silicon  should  obey  the  law  of  the  specific  heats 
of  simple  bodies  with  the  value  which  we  have  found  for  its 
specific  heat,  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  the  formula  of  silicic 
acid.  Si*  O* ;  it  would  then  resemble  that  of  nitric,  phosphoric, 
and  arsenic  acids.  The  atomic  weight  of  silicon  would  be  222*3, 
and  the  product  of  this  atomic  weight  by  its  specific  heat  would 
become  39*12,  which  agrees  with  the  analogous  product  which 
the  other  simple  bodies  give. 

If  we  are  only  guided  by  apparent  analogies,  it  is  not  difficidt 
to  find  resemblances  between  silicon,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic. 
Thus:— 

Silicic  acid  being  a  polybasic  acid,  could  form,  like  phos- 
phoric and  arsenic  acids  three  kinds  of  salts, — monobasic,  bibasic, 
and  tribasic ;  it  would  thus  be  easier  to  explain  the  great  number 
of  silicates  with  multiple  bases  which  nature  ofiers  us  in  beau- 
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tifol  well-defined  crystals.  The  existence  of  the  natural  hydro- 
silicates  would  then  be  readily  understood^  &;c. 

Silicic  acid  forms,  with  alcohol  and  wood-spirit,  three  silicic 
ethers  Uke  phosphoric  acid,  while  the  monobasic  acids  only  form 
one  compound  ether. 

M.  Wohler  has  recently  described  a  siliciuretted  hydrogen 
which  is  spontaneously  inflammable  in  the  air,  and  presents  the 
greatest  analogy  with  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  protoxide  of  silicon  discovered  by  the  same  chemist  would 
correspond  to  phosphorous  acid ;  chloride  of  silicon  to  chloride  of 
phosphorus,  &c. 

Bat  it  is  difficult  to  refer  to  this  formula  for  silicic  acid  (Si^  0^) 
the  numerical  results  which  analysis  assigns  to  many  compounds 
of  silicon.  I  confine  myself  at  present  to  calling  the  attention 
of  mineralogists  to  this  subject.  Moreover  it  is  possible  that 
silicon  presents  in  its  calonfic  capacity  anomalies  like  those 
which  I  have  met  with  for  carbon  in  its  difiierent  conditions. 
The  specific  heat  of  crystallized  or  melted  silicon  would  not  be 
that  which  appertains  to  silicon  in  its  compounds. 

Boron/ 

The  atomicweight  of  boron  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  silicon;  and 
chemists  can  give  no  definite  reason  for  fixing  the  formula  of  boracic 
acid.  The  formula  BoO^  is  usually  adopted,  and  then  borax  is 
regarded  as  a  neutral  borate  of  soda.  In  the  hope  of  elucidating 
this  question,  a  great  interest  attached  to  the  determination  of 
the  specific  heat  of  boron,  and  I  have  successively  made  experi- 
ments upon  all  the  specimens  of  boron  which  I  could  procure. 

M.H.St.-Claire  Deville  distinguishes  three  varieties  pf  boron: — 
1,  amorphous  boron ;  2,  graphitoidal  boron ;  and  8,  crystallized 
boron. 

I  worked  with  all  three  varieties,  and  proceed  to  detail  the 
results  which  I  have  obtained. 

1.  Amorphous  Boron. 
The  amorphous  boron  was  prepared  in  M.  St.-Claire  Deville's 
kboratory.  I  washed  it  repeatedly  with  distilled,  water,  and 
then  dried  it  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  In  order  to 
determine  with  some  accuracy  the  specific  heat  of  this  pulve- 
rulent substance,  I  compacted  it  in  the  form  of  cylindrical  discs, 
by  compressing  it  with  the  blows  of  a  hammer  in  a  lapidary's 
mortar.  These  discs  were  placed  for  six  days  in  vacuo  over  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  were  then  placed  in  a  basket  of  brass  wire.  To 
prevent  the  boron  from  absorbing  oxygen  by  being  raised  to  the 
elevated  temperature  of  the  bath,  the  inverse  method  was 
adopted,  that  is,  the  boron  was  cooled  in  the  apparatus  which  I 
have  described. 
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Several  experiments  made  in  this  way  have  given  very  discord- 
ant results.  The  reason  is^  that  at  a  low  temperature  boron 
absorbs  and  condenses  a  large  quantity  of  air,  which  it  disen- 
gages often  with  a  brisk  effervescence  the  moment  the  basket  is 
immersed  in  the  calorimeter.  To  avoid  this  source  of  error  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  press  the  amorphous  boron  in  a 
brass  cylinder,  which  was  then  hermetically  closed.  I  tried  in 
fact  to  make  the  experiment  in  this  way ;  but  boron  in  this  pure 
state  of  division  is  such  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  that  the  water 
of  the  calorimeter  only  assumes  its  maximum  temperature  after 
a  lengthened  immersion;  and  that  renders  the  determination  very 
uncertain. 

I  then  decided  to  heat  the  boron  in  the  water-bath.  The 
pulverulent  boron  was  strongly  pressed  in  a  vefy  thin  brass 
cylinder,  which  was  closed  with  a  circular  leaden  cover  to  pro- 
tect the  substance  completely  from  the  action  of  the  air.  The 
brass  vessel  was  suspended  in  the  bath  of  fig.  1,  the  reservoir  of 
the  thermometer  occupying  the  central  space  of  the  vessel.  I 
soon  found  that  the  thermometer  rose  much  more  rapidly  than 
when  the  vessel  contained  another  substance ;  after  some  time 
it  even  exceeded  the  temperature  of  100^.  I  thought  at  first  that 
this  arose  from  the  boron  undergoing  at  this  temperature  one  of 
those  allotropic  modifications  which  M.  Deville  has  mentioned; 
but  I  have  since  found  that  this  increase  of  temperature  simply 
arises  from  a  brisk  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  boron,  which 
takes  place  at  about  100^,  and  changes  it  into  boracic  acid.  This  is 
soon  seen  by  digesting  in  the  water  of  the  calorimeter  the  boron 
which  filled  the  basket.  This  water,  filtered,  gave  on  evaporation 
a  notable  quantity  of  boracic  acid,  which  certainly  arose  from  an 
oxidation  which  the  boron  had  experienced  in  the  bath,  spite  of 
the  precautions  which  had  been  taken  to  isolate  the  surrounding 
air ;  for  the  boron  had  been  repeatedly  washed  with  distilled 
water,  and  then  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  before  being 
compressed  in  the  circular  vessel. 

This  second  method  of  experimenting  presetits  therefore  an 
important  source  of  error,  and  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  its 
results.  I  nevertheless  transcribe  the  elements  o^  the  three 
experiments  made  in  this  manner : — 


I. 

II. 

III. 

M    .    . 

.    208'-14 

19«"22 

188"88 

P 

.     .       m"1451 

18'1451 

18'1451 

T      . 

.  104°- 10 

99°-70 

101°-55 

ff     . 

.     .     10°-41 

14°19 

15°14 

Aff  .     . 

2°0771 

l°-5934 

1°-6315 

A      . 

.  422K"30 

422P-30 

422P-30 
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In  each  of  these  experiments  ;the  quantity  of  boracic  acid 
fonned  was  determined :  in  the  first  0*56  grm.  was  found ;  so 
that  at  the  moment  of  immersion  the  brass  vessel  contained 
19>''95  of  boron,  and  0*56  of  boracic  acid.  In  like  manner  in 
Experiment  II.  there  were — 

Boron lO^'lO 

Boracic  acid    ....       0*35 

Lastly,  in  the  third  experiment  there  were — 

Boron 18«"72 

Boracic  acid    ....       0*49 

The  specific  heat  of  anhydrous  boracic  acid  is  0*2374  {Ann,  de 
Chim.  et  de  Phys.  3rd  series,  vol.  i.  p.  148).  If  there  were  no 
other  sources  either  of  the  disengagement  or  absorption  of  heat, 
the  perturbation  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  boracic  acid 
could  be  calculated.  But  the  boracic  acid  is  probably  formed  in 
the  anhydrous  state  in  the  batb ;  in  the  water  of  the  calorimeter 
it  changes  into  hydrated  acid,  which  dissolves  more  or  less  com- 
pletely in  this  water  during  the  time  which  elapses  between 
immersion  and  the  observation  of  the  stationary  temperature. 
These  are  new  sources  of  error  which  I  was  not  able  to  take  into 
account. 

Simply  making  the  correction  due  to  a  replacement  of  part  of 
the  boron  by  boracic  acid,  the  specific  heat  of  boron  is  found  to 

1 0*4053 

II 0*3483 

III 0*3598 

These  values  agree  very  little  with  each  other,  and  I  think  they 
cannot  even  be  regarded  as  approximate. 

I  then  tried  to  study  amorphous  boron  in  the  isomeric  modi- 
fication which  it  experiences,  according  to  M.  Deville,  when 
heated  to  200^  in  an  oil-bath  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  I  placed 
in  a  glass  flask  discs  of  amorphous  boron  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  percussion.  The  flask  having  been  placed  in  an  oil- 
bath,  a  current  of  hydrogen  was  passed  through,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  oil-bath  gradually  raised  to  200^,  where  it  was 
maintained  for  about  half  an  hour.  In  this  experiment  I  did 
not  observe  either  incandescence,  or  any  visible  phenomenon  of 
molecular  modification.  The  oil-bath  having  been  removed,  the 
current  of  hydrogen  was  continued  for  two  hours.  The  sub- 
stance had  not  changed  in  appearance ;  but  when  I  was  trans- 
ferring the  discs  from  the  flask  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  they 
took  fire  one  after  the  other,  and  burned  with  a  lively  incan- 
descence. A  funnel  placed  immediately  over  the  ignited  boron 
was  immediately  covered  with  abundant  drops  of  water. 
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It  appears  from  this  that  amorphous  boron^  in  beooming 
cooled  in  hydrogen  gas^  had  condensed  id  its  pores  a  large  quan- 
tity of  this  gas.  The  gas  took  fire  in  air  just  as  is  the  caae 
when  hydrogen  is  directed  on  spongy  platinum. 

2.  Graphiioidal  Boron. 

This  was  prepared  by  M.  Debray^  by  accurately  following  the 
method  described  by  M.  Deville.  It  was  in  small  lustrous  laminae, 
closely  resembling  those  of  graphite. 


M    .    . 

,    18«'-86 

18«'-87 

13«'-56 

P     •    • 

.      6«'-593 

6«'-598 

&fb9i 

T     .     . 

,     99°'32 

99°-72 

99°-27 

ff     .    . 

.     16°-64 

18°09 

17°-41 

A^  .    . 

1°-9117 

1°-8814 

l°-9272 

A     .     . 

.  422«'-96 

422«'-96 

422^-96 

C     .     . 

.    0-2299 

0-2276 

0-2481 

Mean    .     .     . 

.     .     .     0-2352 

The  results  obtained  by  these  experiments  differ  appreciaUy 
from  each  other.  This  arises  from  the  feict  that,  in  order  to 
retain  this  pulverulent  boron  in  the  brass  basket,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  line  the  latter  with  lead-foil ;  and  in  order  that  the 
basket  should  sink  rapidly  in  the  water  of  the  calorimeter,  it  had 
to  be  loaded  with  a  disc  of  lead.  The  calorimetric  value  oip  ia 
thus  twice  that  of  M ;  and  the  latter»  which  is  the  unknown, 
necessarily  bears  the  sum  of  the  errors  of  each  experiment. 

8.  Crystallized  Boron, 

Crystallized  boron  is  prepared,  according  to  M.  St.-CIaire 
Deville,  by  heating  aluminium  in  a  porcelain  tube  in  a  current 
of  chloride  of  boron. 

I  worked  with  three  specimens  prepared  by  this  method. 

The  first  specimen  was  lent  me  by  M.  Deville :  the  quantity 
was  not  great ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  special  precaution  to 
obtain  accurate  results.  The  following  are  the  elements  of  the 
three  experiments  which  I  made : — 


M     . 

.      7«'-330 

7«'-280 

7«'-202 

P 

.     .      0e'-2826 

0«'-2418 

OP-2418 

^      . 

.     97°-60 

9r>-73 

97°-67 

9 

.     lOf-52 

9°-35 

10°-26 

t^ff   .    . 

l°-4436 

l°-8750 

P-8850 

A      .     . 

.  134«'-566 

134«'-846 

14lr076 

C       . 

,     .      0-2657 

0-2552 

0-2fi52 

Mean     .     .     . 

.     .    02622 
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Second  specimen  prepared  by  M.  Rousseau.  It  was  treated 
by  hydrofluoric  acid ;  M.  Rousseau  feared  nevertheless  the  pre- 
sence of  a  little  aluminium. 


M    .     .    . 

.    llP-88 

llFlS 

p     .    .    . 

l«'-832 

1«"882 

T    .    .    . 

.    98P-25 

'      97°-95 

ff     .    .    . 

.     18''-54 

10°-32 

Aff  .    .    . 

0°'7878 

0°-7928 

A     .     .    . 

.  422«'-80 

422«'-80 

C     .     .     . 

.      0-2280 

0-2226 

Mean 

0-2258. 

The  specific  heat  of  the  second  specimen  is  perceptibly  less 
than  that  of  the  first ;  and  that  proves  clearly  that  even  by  the 
same  method  products  of  different  nature  may  be  obtained. 

The  third  specimen  was  prepared  by  M.  Debray  in  M.  Deville's 
lahoratoryj  and  by  the  same  method.  It  consisted  of  very  lus- 
trous crystalline  laminae^  to  some  of  which  an  amorphous  sub- 
stance adhered,  from  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  free  them. 


M      .    .    .    . 

21«'-00 

16«'-690 

p       .    .    .    . 

1«'-518 

8«'-8472 

T       .    .    .    . 

99°-92 

99°-52 

ff      .     .    .     . 

10°-82 

16°-85 

A^    .     .     .     . 

1<»-4615 

l°-5988 

A       ... 

.  4a2"«'-96 

395P-58 

C     ... 

0-2584 

0*2564 

Mean    . 

..     .     .     . 

0-2574 

This  value  differs  little  from  that  which  I  found  for  the  first 
specimen. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  but  little  confidence  in  the  results 
obtained  for  crystallized  boron,  and  I  shall  assume  that  its  spe- 
cific heat  is  0*250,  which  is  about  the  mean  of  the  numbers 
famished  by  the  three  specimens.  If  we  write  the  formula  of 
boradc  acid  BoO*.  the  equivalent  of  boron  becomes  186*1,  and 
the  product  of  the  specific  heat,  0*250,  by  the  equivalent  is  84*1. 
Thus,  from  the  specific  heat  of  crystallized  boron,  the  most  pro- 
bable formula  of  boracic  acid  is  BoO'.  But  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  draw  any  such  conclusion  from  this  fact ;  for  crystallized 
boron  might  well  contain  another  simple  body,  which  would 
materially  modify  its  specific  heat. 
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XVII.  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Laws  of  Evaporatiun  and 
Absorption,  xvith  a  Description  of  a  new  Evaporameter  and  Ah* 
sorbometer.     By  Thomas  Tate,  Esq,^ 

Evaporameter, 

THIS  instrument  enables  us  readily  to  determine  with  con- 
siderable precision  the  amount  of  evaporation  which  takes 
place  from  a  given  surface  of  water  at  different  states  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  most  direct  and  probably  the  most  accurate  method 
of  determining  this  consists  in  exposing  a  known  weight  of 
water^  placed  in  a  large  shallow  pan,  to  the  action  of  the  air ;  and 
then,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  by  weighing  the  pan  with 
the  residue  of  water,  the  weight  of  the  water  which  has  been 
evaporated  becomes  known.  This  method,  however,  is  not  only 
troublesome,  but  supplies  no  correction  for  the  rain  or  moisture 
that  may  have  fallen  during  the  period  of  exposure.  The  instru- 
ment which  I  have  constructed  not  only  takes  the  rain-fall  into 
account,  but  is  also  simple  in  its  use,  and  sufiSciently  accurate  in 
its  indications.  It  consists  of  a  large  glass  bell,  such  as  are 
used  for  aquariums,  B,  fig.  1,  nearly  filled  with  water,  placed 

Fig.  1. 


upon  a  stout  deal  board  GH;  a  glass  tube,  CEF,  divided 
into  linear  inches,  about  18  inches  long,  and  -njths  of  an  inch 
internal  diameter,  supported  on  the  pillars  £  H  and  F  G  in  a 
slightly  inclined  position,  the  extremity  F  having  a  rise  of  about 
■^j^  in  1,  and  having  its  bent  extremity  E  C  dipping  into  the 
water  contained  in  the  glass  bell ;  a  displacement-gauge  D,  gra- 
duated into  cubic  inches  and  parts  of  cubic  inches,  supported  in 
a  vertical  position  by  the  sliding  ring  R,  with  its  clamp-screw, 
so  that  it  may  be  readily  raised  out  of  or  depressed  in  the  water 
contained  in  the  glass  bell ;  a  wide  graduated  tube  T,  placed  as 
shown  in  the  diagram,  to  catch  the  overflow  of  water  from  the 
•'  Commimicated  by. the  Author. 
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tabe  E  F.  The  pillar  F  G  admits  of  being  raised  or  depressed, 
M>  as  to  give  any  desired  inclination  to  the  tube  E  F.  A  mark 
LB  made  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  bell  at  D,  a  little  below  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  water^  with  which  the  graduations  on  the 
displacement-tube  are  at  each  observation  compared;  also  a 
special  mark  is  made  on  one  of  the  graduations  of  the  tube  E  F 
at  a,  towards  its  outer  extremity^  with  which  the  water  in  the 
tube  at  each  observation  is  made  to  coincide  by  raising  or  de* 
pressing  the  displacement-gauge.  Now  as  the  water  in  the  tube 
always  stands  at  a  point  depending  on  the  height  of  the  water  in 
the  glass  bell^  any  slight  depression  of  the  water  in  the  bell,  pro- 
duced by  evaporation  or  by  any  other  means,  will  cause  the  water 
in  the  tube  to  move  through  a  comparatively  large  space ;  thus 
if  the  tube  has  a  rise  of  ^^^  in  5,  then  a  fall  of  j^^th  of  an  inch  in 
the  bell  will  cause  the  water  in  the  tube  to  fall  through  the  space 
of  an  inch ;  that  is,  the  scale  of  reading  in  this  case  w^l  be  in- 
creased fifty  times ;  moreover^  if  the  displacement- gauge  be  de- 
pressed until  the  water  in  the  tube  is  brought  again  to  the 
position  a,  the  reading  of  this  gauge  will  give  the  number  of 
cubic  inches  of  water  evaporated. 

To  adjust  the  inclination  of  the  tube  E  F  so  as  to  give  any 
proposed  scale  of  reading. — Let  it  be  required,  for  example^  to 
give  the  tube  such  an  inclination  that  one  cubic  inch  depression 
of  the  gauge  shall  cause  the  water  in  the  tube  to  move  through 
the  space,  say,  of  half  an  inch.  The  zero-mark  on  the  displace- 
ment-gauge being  made  to  coincide  with  the  mark  D  on  the 
glass  beU^  water  is  then  added  until  it  reaches  a  certain  mark  on 
the  tube;  the  gauge  is  then  depressed  until  the  mark  of  one 
cubic  inch  coincides  with  the  mark  on  the  bell^  and  the  space 
through  which  the  water  in  the  tube  has  moved  will  show 
whether  the  inclination  of  the  tube  is  too  much  or  too  little,  and 
then  the  moveable  pillar  6  F  is  lowered  or  raised  accordingly ; 
and  this  is  repeated  until  the  proper  inclination  is  found.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  true  position  of  the  water  in  the  tube^  it  is 
only  necessary  alternately  to  raise  and  depress  the  displacement- 
gauge  so  as  to  cause  the  water  to  oscillate  in  the  tube  until  it  is 
found  to  settle  itself  exactly  at  the  same  mark  when  the  displace- 
ment-gauge is  brought  to  its  desired  position.  This  remark  also 
applies  to  all  the  ordinary  observations  made  with  the  instru- 
ment. This  adjustment  of  inclination  being  once  made,  does 
no$  require  to  be  repeated,  unless  the  place  of  the  instrument  has 
to  be  changed,  or  unless  some  other  scale  of  reading  has  to  be 
adopted. 

The  instrument  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  following  manner : — 
At  theeommencemeDt  of  the  observations  the  displacement-gauge 
ia  at  zero,  whilst  the  water  in  the  tube  stands  at  the  mark  a ; 
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after  the  lapse  of  any  proposed  time^  the  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  glass  bell  will  have  caused  the  water 
in  the  tube  to  have  moved  towards  E;  and  this  distance  cod- 
verted  into  cubic  inches,  by  a  relation  of  scale  previously  ascer- 
tainedy  will  for  short  inteiTals  very  nearly  give  the  amount  of 
evaporation ;  but  this  will  in  all  cases  be  more  accurately  and 
directly  found  by  depressing  the  displacement-gauge  until  the 
liquid  in  the  tube  is  brought  back  to  the  mark  a ;  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  mark  on  the  gauge,  coincident  with  the  mark  on  the 
glass  bell,  at  once  gives  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  water  eva- 
porated in  the  interval  of  time,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sUght 
oscillation  to  the  water  in  the  tube,  as  already  explained,  before 
the  reading  is  taken.  After  a  series  of  observations  it  will  be 
found  that  the  displacement-gauge  has  nearly  reached  its  lowest 
point  of  depression ;  in  this  case  fresh  water  must  be  added,  and 
the  adjustment  made  as  already  described.  If  rain  has  fallen 
during  the  interval  of  observation,  the  amount  of  this  rain,  as 
determined  by  an  ordinary  rain-gauge,  reduced  (if  necessary)  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  of  the  glass  bell,  must  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  evaporation  indicated  by  the  evaporameter,  and  then 
the  excess  of  diis  quantity  over  that  which  has  flowed  into  the 
tube  T  will  give  the  true  amount  of  evaporation.  Should  the 
water  in  the  tube  extend  beyond  the  mark  a,  the  gauge  must 
in  this  case  be  depressed  so  as  to  throw  a  portion  of  water  into 
the  tube  T,  and  then  the  process  may  be  conducted  as  above 
described.  The  amount  of  evaporation  thus  determined  is  that 
which  is  due  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  glass  bell ;  but  by 
proportion  the  evaporation  due  to  any  other  surface  may  be 
readily  found.  The  water-surface  of  the  instrument  which  1  have 
constructed  is  equal  to  about  80  square  inches,  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  tube  is  about  1  in  50 :  when  the  inclination  is  mudi 
less  than  this,  the  motion  of  the  water  in  the  tube  becomes 
somewhat  fitful  and  irregular. 

With  the  view  of  testing  the  reliability  of  the  instrument,  I 
have  compared  the  results  derived  from  it  with  those  derived 
from  the  balance,  and  have  found  that  they  nearly  agree  with 
each  other.  Thus  the  evaporation  during  twenty-four  hours  was 
found  by  the  instrument  to  be  2*2  cubic  inches,  whilst  the  eva- 
poration during  the  same  time,  as  indicated  by  the  balance,  was 
found  to  be  540  gr.  or  2*14  cubic  inches. 

No  doubt  the  variation  of  the  force  of  liquid  cohesion  due 
to  change  of  temperature  will  form  a  source  of  error  in  the  read- 
ings of  this  instrument ;  but  this  variation,  slight  even  at  extreme 
atmospheric  temperatures,  must  be  exceedingly  small  for  any 
change  of  temperature  which  can  take  place  between  two  conse- 
cutive observations. 
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A  more  delicate  instramentj  adapted  for  special  porpoaes^  will 
be  hereafter  described. 

Absarbometer. 

This  inatroment  is  used  for  determining  the  volumes  of  liquid 
absorbed  during  successive  intervals  of  time^  and  generally  for 
finding  the  rate  at  which  liquids  are  transmitted  through  the 
pores  of  different  absorbents.  It  consists  of  a  graduated  glass 
tabe  A  B,  about  y^ths  of  an  inch  in  the  bore  and  20  inches  long^ 
sustained  in  a  horiaontal  position  by  the  supports  A  C  and  B  D« 
and  having  one  of  its  extremities  bent  after  the  manner  shown 
in  the  diagram  (fig.  2) ;  an  enlarged  tube  E^  on  which  is  placed 

Fig.  2. 


the  absorbent  to  be  examined^  polished  at  its  top,  which  is  on  a 
level  with  the  axis  of  A  B,  cemented  or  otherwise  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  bent  tube  K ;  and  a  capillary  tube  J,  having  its  upper 
end  on  a  level  with  the  upper  side  of  the  tube  A  B^  with  a  funnel- 
shaped  top  for  supplying  the  tube  with  liquid  as  may  be  required. 
The  enlarged  tube  E  may  be  replaced  by  tubes  of  different  dia- 
meters and  lengths.  The  whole  tube  having  been  filled  with 
bquid^  the  finger  is  applied  to  the  extremity  A^  and  a  few  drops 
of  water  are  added,  so  as  to  cause  the  water  to  cover  the  top  of  the 
tube  E ;  the  absorbent  is  then  laid  on  the  tube  E,  the  finger 
being  at  the  same  time  withdrawn  from  the  extremity  A :  as  the 
water  is  being  absorbed  by  the  absorbent,  the  column  of  water 
m  the  horizontal  tube  AB  moves  towards  B;  and  the  rate  of 
this  motion  being  observed  by  means  of  a  watch  with  a  pointer 
indicating  seconds,  gives  the  rate  at  which  the  water  diffuses 
itself  through  the  pores  of  the  absorbent ;  and  so  on  to  other 
cases.  The  following  form  of  the  apparatus  was  employed  when 
the  amount  of  water  difiused  or  transmitted,  as  the  case  might  be, 
was  unusually  large : — 

A  graduated  tube,  O  D,  fig.  8,  about  9  inches  long  and  |  of 
an  inch  diameter,  closed  at  the  top  and  having  a  smooth  welt  at 
the  bottom, — a  small  perforation,  O,  about  ^^^^th  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, having  been  made  in  the  tube  at  a  short  distance  from  its 
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lower  extremity^  for  admitting  the  external  pjg.  3. 

air  into  the  tube  as  the  water  is  being  absorb-  ^ 

ed  by  the  absorbent  e  K,  on  whieh  the  tube  A 

stands,  thereby  maintaining  the  water  at  a  '^^~*" 

constant  pressure  on  the  absorbent.  The  in- 
strument is  adjusted  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — ^The  tube  is  held  in  a  vertical  position, 
with  its  mouth  upwards,  and  filled  mth  water; 
the  flat  surface  of  the  absorbent  is  then  placed 
on  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  and  the  whole  is 
inverted  and  placed  upon  the  edge  of  the 
table.  In  the  case  of  flexible  absorbents, 
such  as  calico  or  cloth,  the  material  is  first 
coyered  with  a  piece  of  polished  slate,  and 
then  the  instrument  is  inverted  as  above  described. 

A  more  delicate  Evaporametery  anstDering  the  purpose  of  a 
Hygrometer. 

This  instrument  is  a  modification  of  the  apparatus  represented 
in  diagram  2.  The  tube  A  B  K  E  being  filled  with  filtered  rain- 
water, a  damp  piece  of  calico,  about  8  inches  square,  is  placed 
upon  the  top  of  the  tube  E,  and  a  small  weight  is  placed  over 
it  to  keep  it  in  position.  In  order  to  stretch  this  calico  and  to 
keep  its  surface  horizontal,  tinned  bent  wires  are  passed  through 
its  comers  and  inserted  in  wooden  pegs  fixed  to  the  board  C  D ; 
the  instrument  thus  adjusted  may  remain  without  any  further 
interference  until  it  is  found  requisite  to  clean  the  calico  by 
washing.  The  calico  is  thus  always  kept  in  a  damp  oondidon 
by  absorption ;  and  as  the  moisture  is  being  evaporated  from  its 
surface,  the  water  in  the  horizontal  tube  A  B  moves  towards  B 
with  a  velocity  proportional  to  the  rate  of  evaporation ;  this  rate 
of  evaporation,  therefore,  is  indicated  by  the  space  passed  over 
by  the  extremity  of  the,  water  column  in  the  tube  AB  in  suc- 
cessive equal  intervals  of  time;  and  further,  as  the  section  of 
this  tube  is  known,  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  water  evapo- 
rated in  any  proposed  time  becomes  known.  When  the  Uquid 
has  reached  the  extremity  B  of  the  scale,  fresh  water  is  added 
to  the  tube  by  the  funnel  J.  The  delicacy  of  the  indications  (tf 
the  instrument  is  such,  that  at  a  mean  temperature^  and  at  an 
average  state  of  drjrness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  water  in  the  tube 
A  B  will  move  at  the  rate  of  about  2  inches  per  hour.  Having 
determined  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  water  as 
compared  with  that  which  takes  place  from  the  surface  of  damp 
calico,  the  indicaticms  of  the  instrument  may  be  readily  reduced 
so  as  to  give  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  still 
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water.    By  means  of  this  instniment  the  following  laws  of 
evaporation  have  been  established  : — 

1.  Other  things  being  the  same,  the  rate  of  evaporation  is 
nearly  proportional  to  the  difference  of  the  temperatures  indi- 
cated by  the  wet-  and  dry-balb  thermometers. 

2.  Other  things  being  the  same,  the  augmentation  of  evapo- 
ntion,  due  to  air  in  motion,  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  velocity 
of  the  wind. 

8.  Other  things  being  the  same,  the  evaporatkm  is  nearly 
hiTersely  proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

By  means  of  Apjohn's  formula,  or  by  Glaisher^s  multipliers 
md  a  special  constant,  this  instrument  therefore  may  be  used 
as  a  hygrometer,  giving  indications  vastly  more  delicate,  if  not 
more  reliable,  than  those  of  the  wet-  and  dry-bulb  thermometer 
commonly  employed.  It  is  believed  that  tne  proposed  instru- 
ment womd  supply  a  desideratum  in  meteorological  observations, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  give  with  the  utmost  delicacy  the  evapo- 
rating capacity  of  the  atmosphere,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  the  comparative  dryness  and  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere 
extending  over  given  intervals  of  time;  whereas  other  hygro- 
meters only  give  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  particular 
time  of  observation.  When  used  as  a  hygrometer,  the  instru- 
ment should  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  there  are  no  currents 
ofair. 

Results  of  Experiments  relatinff  to  Absorption. 

The  foUowing  experimental  researches  form  a  continuation  of 
those  given  by  me  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  1860-61. 

1.  When  water  is  diffused  from  a  central  point  through  the 
pores  of  an  absorbent  (with  a  certain  proviso),  nearly  equal 
vohunes  of  water  are  absorbed  in  equal  times. 

Dry  calico,  in  four  folds,  was  laid  on  the  tube  of  the  absorbo- 
meter  represented  in  fig.  2.  At  first  the  absorption  was  very 
rq>id,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  it  became  nearlv  uni- 
fonn;  thus  the  number  of  minutes  corresponding  to  each  suc- 
cessiye  interval  of  2  inches  on  the  tube  were  3*16,  8*3,  8*5, 
8-6, 8-8,  8-8. 

Phster  of  Fans  being  placed  on  the  tube,  gave  the  following 
results:  the  numbers  of  seconds  corresponding  to  successive 
intervals  of  4  inches  on  the  tube  were  55,  60,  62, 64. 

For  a  very  porous  sandstone,  the  numbers  of  seconds  corre- 
sponding to  successive  intervals  of  4  inches  on  the  tube  were 
70,  75,  80,  80. 

For  a  satidstone  of  greater  density  and  closer  in  its  pores,  the 
nnmbers  of  minutes  corresponding  to  the  absorption  of  succes- 
sive half  cubic  inches  of  water  were  36,  39, 41.     Similar  results 
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were  obtained  for  fine  sand,   wood,  and  other  porous  sub- 
slances. 

A  sector  of  unsized  paper  was  placed  on  the  absorbent  tube, 
first  with  its  surface  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  second  with  its 
surface  bent  vertically  downward^  In  the  first  case,  the  num- 
bers of  minutes  corresponding  to  successive  equal  quantities  of 
absorption  were  20, 20, 21, 21  5,  22,  23,  232, 234 ;  whereas  in 
the  second  case  the  times  for  the  same  amount  of  absorption 
were  18,  18,  19,  19,  20,  20-5,  21,  21; 

In  like  manner  a  sector  of  calico,  in  four  folds,  was  placed  on 
the  absorbent  tube :  in  the  horizontal  position  one-half  of  a  cubic 
inch  of  water  was  absorbed  in  95  minutes,  whereas  in  the  vertical 
position  the  same  volume  of  water  was  absorbed  in  87  minutes. 

This  experiment  shows  that  the  rate  of  absorption  is  slightly 
affected  by  the  gravity  of  the  liquid  absorbed.  When  water  is 
diffused  from  a  central  point  in  the  surface  of  the  absorbent  (as 
in  Exp.  5,  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xx.  p.  500),  the  rate  of  diffusion 
(within  certain  limits  of  range)  m  an  upward  direction  is  the 
same,  or  practically  the  same,  as  it  is  in  the  horizontal  direction. 
But  it  appears  from  the  foregoing  experiment  that,  when  the 
upward  and  downward  currents  are  divided,  the  effect  of  the 
gravity  of  the  liquid  becomes  appreciable.  Within  short  distances 
of  the  central  point  of  diffusion,  the  force  arising  from  the  gra- 
vity of  the  liquid  absorbed  is  exceedingly  small  as  compared  with 
the  force  of  absorption ;  but  as  the  former  is  an  accumulative 
force,  whilst  the  latter  is  a  constant  force  acting  against  a  conti- 
nually increasing  resistance,  the  effects  of  the  gravity  of  the 
liquid  at  length  become  appreciable.  The  law  of  absorption, 
therefore,  given  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  must  only  be 
accepted  with  these  limitations. 

2.  The  rate  of  absorption  (in  the  case  of  substances  composed 
of  loose  material)  is  not  much  affected  by  a  reduction  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  liquid  on  the  absorbent. 

Thus  an  experiment  was  made  with  a  calico  absorbent  under 
different  pressures :  viz.,  first,  when  the  pressures  on  both  sides 
of  the  absorbent  were  the  same,  that  is,  equal  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere;  and  second,  when  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  on  the 
under  side  of  the  absorbent  was  less  than  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure on  the  upper  side  by  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  7 
inches  high.  For  equal  volumes  of  water  absorbed,  the  times  in 
the  two  cases  were  13*5  minutes  and  16  minutes  respectively. 

3.  The  rate  of  absorption  increases  with  the  diameter  of  the 
liquid  circle  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  absorbent;  also, 
in  the  case  of  sheets  of  paper  and  textile  fabrics,  it  increases 
with  the  number  of  the  sheets,  or  with  the  thickness  of  the 
material  placed  in  contact  with  the  liquid. 
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4.  Under  constant  pressure,  the  rate  at  which  a  siphon-filter 
transmits  water  is  nearly  the  same  for  all  lengths  of  the  filter, 
provided  the  length  is  not  less  than  a  certain  minimum  corre- 
sponding to  a  maximum  of  discharge. 

Let  E  A  B  (fig.  4)  Jbe  a  siphon-filter  of  calico,  Fig.  4. 
transmitting  water  from  the  tube  of  the  second 
absorbometer  which  has  been  described ;  A  B  a 
glass  cylinder  nearly  filled  with  water,  in  which 
the  lower  end  of  the  filter  is  inserted.  By 
lowering  or  elevating  the  cylinder,  any  proposed 
length  may  be  given  to  the  filter,  and  the  times 
required  for  discharging  a  cubic  inch  of  water 
from  the  tube  0  D  at  the  different  lengths  of 
the  filter  can  be  accurately  ascertained.  Thus 
it  was  found  that  the  times  requisite  for  the 
discharge  of  one  cubic  inch  of  water  were  as 
follows : — 


viz.  25  minutes  with  a  titer 
20-5      „ 
20        „ 

20-8      „ 


3  inches  long 
6        „ 
8        „^ 

13        „ 
25        „ 


Here  the  minimum  length  corresponding  to  maximum  dis- 
charge exceeds  8  inches;  but  for  lengths  of  filter  exceeding  this, 
the  rate  of  4i8charge  is  very  nearly  constant,  The  filter  in  this 
experiment  was  fine  cloth  1^  inch  in  width. 

5.  When  a  portion  of  the  filter  of  the  last  experiment  is  placed 
horiiontally,  the  rate  of  discharge  (with  a  certain  proviso)  varies 
inyersely  as  the  length  of  this  horizontal  portion. 

The  results  of  experiment  were  correctly  represented  by  the 
formula 

88-2 
^=LT5' 

where  L  is  put  for  the  length  of  the  horizontal  portion  in  inches, 
and  V  ia  the  corresponding  weight  of  the  discharge  of  water  in 
grains  per  minute. 

Here  a  constant  is  added  to  the  actual  length  of  the  horizontal 
portion  of  the  filter,  this  constant  being  the  distance  due  to  the 
initial  velocibr;  when  L=0,  the  initial  velocity  is  7'6.  When 
L  was  12  inches,  the  rate  of  discbarge  per  minute  was  found  to 
be  2*25,  which  by  the  formula  would  be  2*24 ;  when  L  was  6 
mches,  v  was  found  to  be  3*53,  which  by  thie  formula  would  be 
3*47;  when  L=3-6  inches,  v  was  found  to  be  4*49,  which  by 
the  formula  would  be  4*44;  and  so  on. 

6.  When  a  siphon-filter  transmits  water  under  a  reduced  pres- 
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Fig.  6. 


M 


BU 


sure^  the  decrements  of  the  rate  of  transmission  vary  directly  as 
the  column  of  liquid  equivalent  to  the  reduction  of  pressure. 

Let  K  £  C  (fig.  5)  represent  a  U-tube  filled 
with  water;  KB  a  siphon-filter,  saturated 
with  moisture,  placed  on  the  orifice  K  in 
contact  with  the  water,  a  small  weight  being 
laid  upon  the  end  of  the  filter  to  keep  it 
in  position :  then  the  water  being  discharged 
by  the  siphon-filter  causes  the  liquid  to 
descend  on  the  side  C  D  of  the  tube,  so  that 
the  reduction  of  pressure  on  the  filter  at 
any  instant  is  measured  by  the  column  of 
descent  C  D.  The  rate  of  discharge  is  gene- 
rally expressed  by  the  formula 

where  v  represents  the  velocity  of  discharge  per  minute,  corre- 
sponding to  h  the  descent  of  the  colunm  CD.  When  A=0, 
v=a,  which  is  the  initial  velocity;  and  bh  is  the  decrement  of 
velocity  due  to  the  descent  h,  which  is  proportional  to  A. 

The  formula  closely  expressing  the  results  of  experiment  wis 
found  to  be 

t;=-85— 05*; 

so  that  for  Asl,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  the  corresponding  values  of  v  are 
•3, '25, '2, '15,  •!,  and  '05  respectively;  but  by  experiment 
these  velocities  were  found  to  be  '8,  '25,  '19,  '14,  •!,  and  "055 


When  the  extremity  B  of  the  filter  is  inserted  in  a  lai^  vend 
of  water,  and  the  length  KB  of  the  filter  is  less  than  the  depth 
C  D  of  the  column,  the  current  of  the  water  is  reversed ;  that  is, 
the  water  is  transmitted  through  the  pores  of  the  filter  into  the 
tube,  and  the  water  D  will  rise  in  the  tube.  When  the  absorbent 
is  horizontal,  the  following  law  of  transmission  obtains : — 

7.  When  an  absorbent  transmits  water  into  a  closed  vessel  or 
tube  containing  water  under  a  reduced  pressure,  the  rate  of 
transmission  varies  directly  as  the  column  of  liquid  measuring 
the  reduced  pressure ;  that  is,  the  rate  of  transmission,  the  length 
of  the  absorbent  being  constant,  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

v=bh; 

where  v  is  put  for  the  rate  at  which  the  water  is  transmitted  per 
minute  at  the  corresponding  depth  h  of  the  liquid  measuring  the 
reduction  of  pressure,  and  b  a  constant  depending  on  the  siie 
and  nature  of  the  absorbent,  and  the  relative  dimensions  of  the 
essential  parts  of  the  apparatus. 
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The  formula  expressing  the  results  of  experiment  was  found 
to  be 

i;=075A; 

so  that  for  A=sl,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  the  values  of  v  are  -075,  15, 
'2^,  *8,  -875,  '45,  -525  respectively;  but  by  experiment  these 
velocities  were  found  to  be  respectively  *078,  -15,  '22,  '8,  -86, 
•48,  -52. 

[To  be  ooDtinued.] 


XVIII.  On  Transcendental  and  Algebraic  Solution. — Supplement- 
ary  Paper.  By  Jambs  Cockle,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.  C.P.S.  ^c* 

IT  is  not,  for  the  purposes  of  my  paper  in  the  last  May  Num- 
ber, necessary  to  deal  with  more  than  one  root  of /a?=0. 
Assume 

dx 

—  ^  =;j  +  5rar-|-r«*+ . . .  +/«*"' ; 

form  the  equation 

and  put  it  under  the  formf 

by  eliminating  a^,  ^'*'^,  s^"^^,  &c.    Then  the  n  linear  equations 
P=0,    Q=0,    B=0,  ...T=0 

will  determine  the  n  quantities  />j  9i  r, . . .  /.    Thus,  for  the  cubic 
4?»— 8ar+2fl=0, (1) 

we  have 

£r=i2,     Par«8(l-««), 

-^=p+94r+r««,   P=8(p+2a^)-2, 

Q=r6(iir-}),    E=-.8(p  +  2r), 
whence  t,  clearing  of  fractions,  &;c., 

*  Communieated  by  the  Author, 
t  The  deduced  form 

P+Q«+R«»+.  ..+Ta»-> 

of  a  ntknud  function  of  « is  the  remainder  after  a  division  by /r.  Hence 
it  la  attainable  hy  division  and  readily  (more  particularly  where  the  coeffi- 
denta  are  aU  numerical)  by  Homer's  sriithetic  division.  When  a^,  c«-«-i, 
&C.  are  eliminated  by  snbsti^tion,  the  higher  powers  should  be  eliminated 
first,  and  in  order  of  mag^nitude. 
X  For 

_       2  -a  _      -1 

^^  3(1-0')'    ^*3(l-fl»)'    **     30^* 
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8(fl«-l)^=a.«+iw-2 (i) 

Differentiating  this^  and  transposing, 

Multiplying  this  result  into  8{a*— 1),  and  reducing  by  meini 
of  (a),  we  find 

=  -8aa?«-{2a«+l)ar+6«;      .    .    .    W 
whence,  putting  J==»»  ^--1, 

(^-'^)S-''£-»''=«'  •  •  •  •  ^'' 

the  differential  resolvent  to  which,  in  the  Number  for  Novemlier 
1860,  we  were  led  by  an  entirely  different  process*.  But  (2)  is 
equivalent  to  the  symbolical  equation 

(  Vl37..^±m)(  v^ri?.^Tm)x=0, 
whencef 

»=(N/ri?.^+«)"'(v^r^.^±»ro 

Hence,  introducing  arbitrary  constants  and  substituting  for  m, 
the  general  expression  for  a?  is  { 

«=K,e»^+K^   .vri=A«in(?!^+B).    .    (8) 

*  The  proceis  given  in  the  May  Number  leads  to 
dx  2       _      g  g(fl~a?,)(fl-g,)  fl^+og*-2g 

da  "  3(1  -a«)      3(a-af)  "  3(a-«)(a-«,)(a-.«i)  ~     3(a»-fl)    ' 
which  reduces  itself  to  the  result  (a)  of  the  text. 

t  I  have  found  it  often  convenient  to  represent  by  (a\[p)  the  product  of 
a  and  h  treated  as  ordinary  algebraical  quantities.  Thus  we  see  at  once 
that 

(VI^.i±«][VTr5.^+m)=(i-«.)^-.«. 

and  the  accuracy  of  the  symbolical  decompositions  given  in  the  text  ire 
manifest. 
X  If  the  first  coefficient  of  a  linear  differential  equation  of  the  second 
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Next,  to  determine  these  arbitrary  constants.  Multiply  (1) 
into  4,  and  in  the  product  substitute  for  x  its  value  given  by  (3). 
Then,  eliminating  the  cube  of  the  sine  by  the  known  formula  of 
trigonometry,  the  result  is 

8(A»-4A)  sin  ( -""g  —  +  b) 

— A*sin(8in-'fl+8B)  +  8a=0, 
which  is  satisfied  if 

.     A»-4A=0,    A»=8,    cos8B=l,    8in8B=0; 
that  is,  r  being  an  integer,  if 

A=2,    8B=2r7r. 
Hence  ^  .   /8in"*'fl+2r7r\ 

*=2H 8 )• 

This  discussion  embraces  the  '*  irreducible  case  ;^'  but  if  a  be 
greater  than  1  we  must  employ  logarithmic  in  place  of  trigono- 
metric forms.     Putting  (2)  under  the  form 

(«'-!)  S +''£-'"^=°'  •    •••(*) 

where  iiis=^,  we  find  that  (4)  is^  equivalent  to  the  symbolical 
equation 

whencet 

order  be  divided  by  the  last,  and  the  square  root  of  any  multiple  of  the 
quotieni  be  intemted,  the  form  of  the  integral  occasionally  suggests  a 
convenient  transformation.    Thus,  for  (2)  let 


C    da  .      , 


then,  a  bdnff  determinable  as  a  function  of  t  (for  as  tin  /),  if  t  be  made 
the  indepenaent  variable,  we  see  <fc  j>rtort  that  the  first  and  last  coefficients 
of  the  transformed  equation  will  be  constant.    In  the  present  case,  indeed, 
all  three  are  constant. 
^  In  this  < 


'=J7fe"=c^^(«±^«'-i)' 


and,  ss  before,  a  is  determinable'  as  a  function  of  ^  and  all  the  coefficients 
of  the  transformed  equation  are  constants,  the  middle  one  vanishing, 
t  In  the  equation 

W  it  always  determinable  as  a  function  of  «•    For 
is  a  hnesr  differentisl  equation. 
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__   1  1_ 

"■•■2m'(a±*^a?-ir' 
Hence,  introdncing  arbitrary  constants,  effecting  an  obvioos 
redaction,  and  substitating  for  m,  the  general  expression  forxii 

By  substitution  in  (1)  we  are  led  to 

0=(C,»+Cj»+2)a+ 

8(C,«C,-C,)>?'««±  Va«-1 +8(CiCj«-CJv^a+  ^?-i, 
the  dexter  of  which  will  Tanish,  independently  of  a,  if 

C,»+C4»+2»0,  and  C,Cg=l. 
Hence  the  values  of  the  arbitrary  constants  may  be  written 

C,-(-l)*>    C,=  (-l)» 
and  we  may  put 

*=(-l)*R,  +  (-l)»R^ 

These  agree  with  known  results.  Further^  asanming  for  the 
solution  of  (2)^  or  rather  of  (4),  the.  series 

r  being  taken  from  zero  to  infinity^  the  form  of  those  differential 
equations  shows  that  the  above  breaks  up  into  two  independent 
series^;  and  that  we  may  assume 

D  and  E  being  arbitrary  constants,  and  a  and  P  being  deter- 
mined by  the  conditions 

^  -(6r+8)(6r+6)^ 

Ar+i"(6r+6)(6r+9)' 

in  the  sinister  of  which  Oq  and  a^  may,  in  consequence  of  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  multipliers  D  and  E,  each  be  taken  as 
unity.     Now,  when  a=sO,  then 

ATssDsO,  or  i/S,  or  -V^S; 
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and,  tf  denoting  an  unreal  cube  root  of  unity^  we  may  write 

Again^  determining  E  by  the  condition  that  the  whole  series 
must  change  sign  when  a  changes  sign^  and  that  at  the  last  of 
the  set  of  real  vsJues  we  have 

a?=— 2,  or  1,  or  1 
in  a  succession  corresponding  to  that  given  above,  we  find 

Consequently  the  relation 

wiU,  when  m  is  replaced  by  0^  1,  and  2  successively,  give  the 
three  valaes  of  a» 

The  foregoing  is  a  complete  illustration  of  the  process  in  its 
application  to  cubics.  Quadratics  lead  to  a  linear  differential 
equation.  In  the  case  of  the  higher  equations,  series  may  be 
obtained  corresponding  to  that  above  given,  even  though  radicals 
corresponding  to  B,  and  R,  have  no  existence.  The  increasing 
complexity  of  the  process  as  we  pass  the  fifth  degree  may  per- 
haps be  met  by  the  following  modification  of  it.  Let  there  be 
given 

«» -f  tp»-* -h  »Mf-*  +  . .  +  r =0. 

Change  this  equation  into 

af» + lX{a)af^^  +  mfi{a)af^^  + . .  +  rp{a) = 0, 
where  X,  /i, . .  />  are  functional  symbols  which,  a  being  replaced 
by  nnity,  or  by  c,  satisfy  the  respective  sets  of  conditions 

Mi)=i,   Ml)=l,--P(l)=l, 

\{C)  =  1,      fL{c)  5=  1,  .  .  p{c)  =  1, 

but  which  are  in  other  respects  arbitrary.  Then  if,  treating  a  as 
the  independent  variable,  and  /,  m,  ..r  as  constants,  and  apply- 
ing the  foregoing  process^  we  can,  by  means  of  the  arbitrary  con- 
stitution of  X(a),  fL{a),  . .  p{a),  obtain  the  n— 1  particular  inte- 
grals Qf  the  differential  resolvent^  the  n  values  of  x  must  be 
sought  by  writing  1,  or  c,  in  place  of  a  in  those  integrals,  introdu- 
cing arbitrary  constants,  and  pursuing  a  path  already  traced  in 
the  case  of  cubics.  This  modification  of  a  process  which  I  glanced 
at  in  the  August  (1800)  Number,  would  render  it  unnecessary  to 
deal  with  more  than  one  parameter. 

4  Pamp  Court,  Temple,  London, 
Noyember  5,  1861. 
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XIX.  Remarks  on  Ampere's  Experiment  on  the  RqmUion  of  a 
Rectilinear  Electrical  Current  on  itself.  By  Professor  Van 
Breda  of  Haarlem^  in  a  Letter  to  James  D.  Forbes,  D,C.L., 
F.R8.,  V.P.R.S.E.,  Principal  of  the  United  College,  St. 
Andrews** 

[Plate  I.  fig.  7.] 

To  James  D.  Forbes,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L.  ^  E. 
Sir,    • 

IN  the  February  Number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for 
this  year,  you  have  published  the  description  of  some  expe- 
riments tending  to  prove  that,  contrary  to  Ampere's  theory,  the 
contiguous  parts  of  an  electric  current  attract  instead  of  repel 
each  other.  And  in  the  April  Number  of  the  same  Journal, 
Mr.  Groll  of  Glasgow  endeavours  to  shoi^  that  the  experimeDt 
by  which  Ampere  believed  he  had  proved  the  reality  of  this  repul- 
sion might  be  explained  in  an  entirely  different  manner.  The 
result  of  experiments,  partly  old  and  partly  new,  which  we  have 
made,  leads  us  to  differ  from  you  as  to  the  import  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  results  which  you  have  obtained;  and  from  Mr. 
CroU,  as  to  the  validity  of  his  explanation.  We  shall  describe 
these  experiments  and  communicate  the  reflections  which  they 
have  suggested,  requesting  you  to  publish  them  in  the  same 
Journal  if  they  seem  to  you  to  be  worth  the  attention  of  physicists. 

We  shall  commence  with  Mr.  CrolPs  article.  We  shall  not 
discuss  it  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  nor  ask  the  author 
how,  if  he  admits  that  two  currents,  one  of  which  is  directed 
towards  their  point  of  intersection,  and  the  other  from  it,  repd 
each  other  when  they  make  any  given  angle  with  each  other,  it 
is  possible  to  deny  this  repulsion  in  the  single  case  in  which  this 
angle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles,  that  is,  when  the  two  currents 
form  part  of  the  same  rectiUnear  current.  Such  discussions 
appear  to  us  only  of  relative  value ;  they  can  only  serve  to  de- 
cide a  question  when  this  cannot  be  decided  experimentally.  We 
have  resorted  therefore  to  experiment  to  determine  the  value  of 
Mr.  Croll's  experiment. 

At  a  height  of  about  8  inches  above  a  wooden  trough  AB 
(fig.  7,  Plate  I),  divided  into  two  compartments  for  Ampere's 

*  Communicated  by  Principal  Forbes.  The  paper  by  Mr>  Forbes,  referred 
to  in  this  communication,  appeared  in  the  Pnilosophical  Manzine  for 
February  last.  An  interesting  experiment  by  Profeuor  Tait  of  ^Unbnrgh, 
in  whidi  the  Amp^rian  repulsion  was  distinctly  proved  in  a  homc^eneoas 
conductor  composed  of  mercurv  alone,  is  printed  m  this  Magazine  for  AiprH 
1861,  but  has  probably  escaped  the  notice  of  Professor  van  Breda.  We  are 
authorized  to  state  that  Professor  Tait's  experiment  had  already  removed 
all  doubt  from  Principal  Forbears  mind  as  to  the  reality  and  energy  of  die 
Amp^rian  repulsion. — £d.  . 
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expenments^  two  small  mercury  cups  C  were  placed  upon  a  liuit- 
able  support.     In  these  cups  were  placed  the  two  pointed  ends 
of  a  conductor  of  copper  wire  about  a  millimetre  in  diameter; 
they  were  bent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  neutralize  the  action  of 
the  earth's  magnetism,  and  to  present  a  horizontal  part  D  D  at 
right  angles  to  the  partition  between  the  two  compartments. 
By  altering  the  height  of  the  support,  the  distance  between  this 
horizontal  part  of  ^e  conductor  and  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
in  the  compartments  could  be  changed.    Two  fixed  conductors, 
EE,  connect  one  end  of  each  of  these  compartments  with  one  of 
the  mercury  cups.     By  connecting  the  two  other  ends. of  these 
eompartments  by  means  of  the  binding-screws  F  F  with  the  poles 
of  a  battery,  the  current  passed  through  the  mercury  from  one 
end  of  the  compartment  to  the  other,  th6n  by  one  of  the  fixed 
conductors  through  the  moveable  conductor,  and  then  returned 
to  the  other  pole  of  the  battery  through  the  second  fixed  con- 
doctor,  and  the  mercury  in  the  second  compartment.   When, 
first,  the  two  cups  were  fixed  at  such  a  height  that  the  part 
DD  of  the  moveable  conductor  was  only  about  a  centimetre 
distant  from  the  mercury  in  the  trough  (that  is,  about  half  as 
distant  as  the  same  part  of  one  of  Ampere's  floating  conductors), 
and  when  the  current  was  closed,  there  was  no  perceptible  motion 
in  the  conductor.    At  this  distance,  therefore,  the  crossed  cur- 
rents were  not  strong  enough  to  displace  visibly  a  part  of  a  con- 
ductor which  a  breath  could  deviate  from  its  direction ;  and  yet 
an  Ampere's  floater  placed  in  the  mercury  in  the  same  trough 
after  the  moveable  conductor  had  been  removed,  was  brisldy 
repelled  by  the  current  of  the  same  battery,  which  consisted  of 
six  Bunsen's  elements  united  in  a  series  of  three  double  elements. 
You  see  the  result  of  this  experiment  is  not  favourable  to  Mr. 
Croll's  point  of  view.    To  make  it  conclusive,  it  was  necessary 
to  determine  the  mechanical  force  necessary  to  move  each  of  the 
two  conductors,  and  to  show  that.it  was  less  for  our  moveable 
conductor  than  for  Ampere's  floater.     We  intended  to  make  it, 
bat  in  repeating  the  experiment  with  this  floater  a  very  simple 
expedient  presented  itself,  which,  had  the  idea  occurred  to  us 
sooner,  would  have  rendered  superfluous  all  the  apparatus  de- 
scribed above.     It  is  to  place  this  conductor,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
contrary  direction  in  the  mercury,  that  is  to  say,  so  that  the  parts 
ab  and  dc  (see  the  illustration  to  Mr.  Croll's  paper,  pafi;e  248, 
voLxxi.  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine),  instead  of  being  directed 
from  the  curvature  b  c  towards  the  points  P  and  N  where  this  cur- 
rent enters,  should  be  directed  towards  the  other  end  of  the  trough* 
Now,  reasoning  on  Mr.  Croll^s  hypothesis,  the  floater  ought  still 
to  move  from  the  points  P  and  N  when  the  current  is  clo^ ;  for 
there  has  been  no  change  in  its  direction  either  in  the  mercury  or 
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in  the  part  A  c  of  the  floater.  Bat  the  very  opposite  takes  place ; 
the  floater  moves  briskly  towards  the  points  P  and  N^  jnst  as  it 
required  by  Ampdre's  experiment.  Here,  it  appears  to  ns,  is  a 
result  whieh  scarcely  agrees  with  the  explanation  of  the  motion 
of  this  floater  by  the  action  of  crossed  currents.  How,  then,  is  it 
to  be  explained,  if  not  by  Ampere's  theory  itself  f  If  there  is 
any  doubt  on  this  point,  we  call  to  remembrance  the  experimeQt 
which  we  published  three  years  ago  in  the  French  journal  Cosmu, 
Permit  us  to  describe  it : — 

*'  One  of  us  succeeded,  twelve  years  ago,  in  showing  direetly 
the  repulsion  of  the  parts  of  the  same  eunent,  by  employing  a 
dosen  iron  ballets  8  or  9  millims.  in  diameter,  suspended  like 
the  ivory  balls  in  experiments  on  the  impact  of  bodies,  touch- 
ing each  other,  and  so  that  their  centres  were  in  the  same  right 
line.  By  means  of  conductors  suitably  arranged  and  moveable 
in  mercury,  the  two  terminal  bullets  could  be  connected  with  the 
two  poles  of  a  battery;  there  was  besides  on  eaeh  a  light  thin 
rod,  by  which  their  motion  could  be  read  off  on  a  graduated 
scale.  When  the  current  from  ten  Grove's  elements  was  passed 
through  the  bullets,  the  terminal  ones  were  seen  to  diverge 
about  a  millimetre,  and  between  each  pair  of  bullets  small  spaiks 
were  continually  seen  to  pass.  When  the  battery  was  not  too 
strongly  charged,  and  the  action  of  the  current  not  continued 
too  lon^,  so  as  to  prevent  a  permanent  connexion  in  consequence 
of  a  fusion  of  the  oullets  at  the  point  of  contact,  the  bullets,  so 
soon  as  contact  was  broken,  were  seen  to  approach  each  other 
and  resume  their  primitive  position,  which  proved  that  the  effect 
was  not  due  to  heat,  and  gave  a  confirmation  of  Ampere's  law  at 
once  simple  and  direct, 

''But,''  you  will  perhaps  say,  ''you  have  appealed  to  fiicts, 
and  my  experiments  furnish  £acts  which  demonstrate  an  attrac- 
tion instead  of  a  repulsion  of  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  same 
conductor."  But  these  experiments,  Sir,  are  they  conclusive? 
You  will  permit  us  to  doubt  it.  To  justify  this  doubt,  we  com- 
mence by  clearly  distinguishing  two  circumstances  which  are 
confounded  in  your  experiments,  and  which  nevertheless  are  in 
our  eyes  essentially  different  While  a  conductor  remains 
charged  with  electricity,  however  strongly,  it  does  not  become 
heated;  there  is  no  special  action  on  the  magnetic  needle, 
no  chemical  action  is  produced  in  its  interior.  It  is  only  when 
and  whilst  the  electrical  condition  of  its  particles  changes,  and 
whilst  a  current  traverses  it,  as  we  usualhr  say,  that  all  these 
effects  are  produced.    These  instances,  and  many  others,  would 

Erove  to  demonstration  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference 
etween  the  phenomena  produced  by  statical  and  dynamical 
electricity,  if  a  thesis  so  generally  admitted  required  proof.   But 
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whe&erer  in  your  experimeDts  you  have  observed  a  true  attrac-  { 

tion  at  a  distance,  the  two  parts  of  your  conductor  were  neces-  j 

nrily  disjoined;  that  is  to  say,  there  could  be  no  current  other 
than  that  which  is  propagated  by  the  sparks ;  and  you  will 
igiee  with  us  that  every  spark  indicates  a  marked  difference  in 
the  electrical  condition  of  the  two   surfaces  between  which  it  | 

springs,  a  difference  which  ought  necessarily  to  produce  an  i 

attraction  between  the  two.  The  current  transmitted  by  these 
sparks  is  always  too  feeble,  in  too   small  quantity,  as  would  \ 

formerly  have  been  said,  to  produce  any  appreciable  mechanical  \ 

effect.  But  in  making  contact  between  the  two  portions  of  your 
ecmdoetor,  there  was  certainly  a  current;  an  attraction  at  a 
distance  could  not  be  perceived,  but  instead  of  it  you  have  seen 
an  adhesion  which  lasted  some  time  after  the  current  had  been 
broken.    Could  not  this  persistence  be  an  indication  that  this  j 

adhesion  is  not  a  direct  effect  of  the  current  (the  rupture  of  ! 

which  ought  to  stop  it  instantimeously),  but  is  a  secondary  effect  f 
We  think  so.  In  our  opinion  the  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
menon is  as  follows. 

As  soon  as  the  current  is  closed,  the  moveable  current  is  re-  \ 

pelled.  It  only,  however,  moves  to  a  slight  distance,  which  can- 
not be  otherwise,  seeing  that  the  force  of  repulsion,  not  very  i 
great  itself,  must  overcome  that  of  torsion  while  only  acting 
during  an  excessively  short  time,  and  on  a  relatively  consider- 
able mass.  It  would  go  further  than  it  does,  if  at  the  same 
moment  that  it  quits  the  conductor  an  induction  spark,  a  small 
voltaic  arc,  did  not  instantaneously  pass  between  the  two.  This 
arc,  as  is  always  the  case  when  it  springs  between  two  fusible  elec- 
trodes placed  at  a  very  small  distance,  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  a  kind  of  melted  metal.  It  is  broken  after  a  very  short  exist- 
ence; but  the  rupture  of  the  circuit  brings  about  a  new  induc- 
tion with  its  arc,  which  also  quickly  breaks,  and  so  on.  You 
have  often  heard  these  sparks :  this  is  the  fizzing  noise  of  which  * 
you  speak.  The  interposition  of  an  induction-coil  in  the  circuit, 
which,  as  you  found,  promotes  the  success  of  your  experi- 
ments, does  80  only  by  giving  rise  to  stronger  sparks.  Without 
that  its  effect  would  be  absolutely  inexplicable,  for  its  presence 
can  only  weaken  the  continuous  current.  And  further,  if  you 
still  possess  the  conductors  which  you  have  used  in  your  experi- 
ments, be  good  enough  to  examine,  through  a  lens,  the  ends  by 
which  they  touched ;  you  will  readily  see  the  traces,  the  relics,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  melted  wire  of  which  we  have  spoken.  This 
wire  prevents  the  two  conductors  from  removing  too  far  firom 
each  other,  just  as  a  very  small  drop  of  liquid  adhering  to  their 
surfaces  would,  if  introduced  between  the  two.  After  the  rupture 
of  the  circuit,  it  solidifies  instantaneously  and  keeps  them  soldered 
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to  each  other.  The  unequal  contractioii  of  die  two  parts  of  the 
conductor,  of  different  form  and  often  of  two  different  metab, 
sometimes  causes  a  spontaneous  rupture  of  this  junction  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  as  you  have  observed. 

"niere  is  fortunately  one  means  of  preventing  this  welding ;  and 
that  is  by  using  a  metal,  mercury,  which  is  Uquid  to  begin  with, 
and  then  you  can  observe  the  Amperian  repulsion.  In  the  same 
article  of  Cosmos,  of  which  some  lines  have  been  cited,  we  have 
described  an  experiment  which  has  much  analogy  with  your  own. 
We  described  it  thus : — 

'^On  one  of  the  arms  of  a  small  and  delicate  balance  is  suspended 
a  copper-wire  conductor  about  8  millims.  in  diameter,,  and  bait 
in  the  form  of  an  inverted  U.  The  other  arm  is  loaded  with 
weights  which  almost  counterbalance  the  conductor;  that  being 
done,  the  two  ends  of  the  latter  are  respectively  immersed  in  two 
mercury  cups,  placed  at  such  a  height  that  they  are  not  immersed 
to  a  greater  depth  than  2  milUmetres  at  most«  As  soon  as  the 
circuit  is  closed  so  that  a  pretty  strong  current  passes  from  the 
mercury  to  the  conductor,  and  from  the  other  end  of  the  con- 
ductor to  the  mercury  in  the  other  cup,  the  conductor  is  briskly 
repelled  out  of  the  mercury ;  the  current  is  broken,  and  the  con- 
ductor falls  again  to  be  again  repelled,  and  so  on  indefinitely*/' 

The  current  for  this  experiment  ought  to  proceed  from  foor 
Grove's  elements,  each  presenting  an  active  surface  of  12  square 
inches,  and  connected  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  two  elements  of 
double  the  size.  Bv  using  a  weaker  current,  the  repulsion^is  not 
strong  enough  to  throw  ti^e  conductor  entirely  out  of  the  mer- 
cury ;  it  merely  rises  a  little  as  soon  as  the  current  begins  to 
pass.  We  have  lately  improved  the  apparatus  bv  fixing  at  the 
other  end  of  the  balance  a  small  glass  disc,  on  which  there  is  a 
scale  divided  into  tenths  of  a  millimetre.  This  can  be  observed  by 
means  of  a  small  fixed  microscope  magnifying  about  twenty  times, 
and  with  cross-wires  on  its  ocular.  In  addition  to  this,  plati- 
num wires  are  soldered  to  each  of  the  ends  of  the  bent  conductor ; 
they  are  about  a  millimetre  in  diameter,  and  are  covered  with 
glass  so  as  only  to  leave  the  two  ends  free.  The  results  obtained 
by  means  of  the  apparatus  thus  modified  have  appeared  interest- 
ing to  us,  because  they  have  confirmed  us  in  our  point  of  view, 
which,  in  the  explanation  of  all  the  motions  cited,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  phenomena  observed  with  hollow  spheres  by  Mr.  Gore, 
and  in  Mr.  Page's  experiment  with  the  Trevelyan  instrument, 
only  attributes  a  secondary  part  to  the  heat  developed  by  the 
current;  it  refers  some  exclusively,  and  others  principally,  to  the 
Amperian,  just  as  you  have  hitherto  done.     In  the  case  of  Mr. 

*  We  have  since  leamt  that  this  experiment  had  been  previously  made  by 
Mr.  Faraday. 
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Gore's  sphere^  which  touches  each  of  the  two  rails  in  almost  a 
mathematical  point,  the  beat  developed  at  the  point  of  contact 
may  in  fact  be  one  of  the  causes  of  motion :  if  we  were  unaware 
of  the  repulsion  which  ought  to  be  developed  on  this  point  inde- 
pendently of  the  heat,  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  would  have 
to  be  attributed  to  the  latter.  In  the.case  of  the  vibrating  blocks 
of  Trevelyan  this  explanation  becomes  less  probable,  because  the 
weight  of  the  upper  block  ought  to  render  the  two  sm*faces  in 
contact  much  greater.  In  fact  if  their  surfaces  are  increased  n 
times,  the  heat  developed,  and  the  resultant  sudden  expansion, 
ooght  to  be  n*  times  less.  If  now  one  of  the  two  is  a  liquid 
metal,  like  mercury,  which  assumes  exactly  the  extent  of  surface 
of  the  solid  conductor  immersed  in  it,  and  which  ought  therefore 
to  touch  this  in  all  points,  the  expansion  produced  by  the  heat 
developed  in  these  points  of  contact  ought  to  be  very  small.  We 
nevertheless  see  that  the  repulsion  takes  place ;  and  its  effect  is 
readily  distinguished  from  that  produced  by  the  heat  which 
causes  the  mercury  and  all  the  vertical  parts  of  the  conductor 
to  expand,  by  the  fact  that  it  ceases  instantaneously  with  the 
rupture  of  the  circuit,  whereas  heat  requircs  a  tolerably  long 
time  to  become  dissipated.  In  observing,  through  the  micro- 
scope, the  apparatus  just  described,  as  soon  as  the  two  cups  are 
connected  with  four  or  six  Bunsen's  elements  arranged  in  a  series 
of  elements  of  double  surface,  as  indicated  for  the  experiments 
with  the  floater,  we  see  the  disc  suddenly  sink,  and  then  the 
moveable  conductor  rise  about  a  tenth  of  a  millimetre.  This 
motion  is  immediately  succeeded  by  another  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, but  far  slower,  due  to  the  expansion  by  heat.  When  the 
circuit  is  broken,  either  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds  or  after 
ten  minutes,  the  conductor  is  seen  at  the  same  moment  to  fall 
again,  exactly  as  it  had  been  raised  at  the  commencement,  and 
then  sink  with  great  slowness  in  consequence  of  cooling. 

This,  Sir,  is  what  we  had^to  communicate  to  you.  If  our 
experiments  still  do  not  seem  to  you  entirely  conclusive,  you  will 
obUge  us  by  saying  so  before  the  publication  of  this  communica« 
tion,  so  that  we  may,  if  possible,  be  able  to  modify  them  or  am- 
plify them  according  to  your  desires. 

Keceive,  Sir,  the  assurances  of  our  very  distinguished  con- 
sideration^. 

J.  6.  S.  VAN  Breda. 

Teylcrian  Laboratory,  Haarlem, 
October  1861. 

*  Though  this  letter  is  throughout  in  the  plural  numb€r>  it  bears  the 
uguature  of  M.  van  Breda  alone.~£DiT. 

PkiL  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol  23.  No.  152.  Feb.  1862.  L 
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XX.  Remarks  on  M.  Hermite's  Arjfument  relating  to  the  Alge- 
braical  Resolution  of  Equations  of  the  Fifth  Degree*    By  0.  B. 

JSRRABD*. 

1.  T  WAS  not  aware  of  what  M.  Hermite  had  written  with 
-1-  respect  to  the  impossibility  of  effecting  generaDy  the 
algebraical  resolution  of  equations  of  the  fifth  degree,  until  I 
saw  an  abstract  of  his  argument  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Cockle  which 
appeared  in  the  last  Number  of  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Pare 
and  Applied  Mathematics/  The  abstract  to  which  I  refer  is 
this: — 

'^M.  Hermite's  argument  may  help  to  settle  a  still  veied 
question.     It  is  as  follows : 

''  Let  us  assume  that  between  the  roots  of  the  sextic  rSduiie  of 
the  general  quintic  there  exist  relations  which  render  that  sextic 
an  Abelian.  These  relations  would^  in  effect,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  riduite  is  resolvible  algebraically  by  quadratic 
and  cubic  radicals;  and  without  haying  recourse  to  the  demon- 
stration of  Abel,  we  maj  at  once  convince  ourselves  that  it  would 
follow  that  the  equation  of  the  fifth  degree  is  resolvible  by 
radicals  of  the  same  knd.  Jjet  us  call  «^  x^  w^  x^  x^  the  roots 
of  this  equation,  and  put 

the  quantities  u+v  and  uv  will  be,  the  one  rational,  and  the 
other  a  root  of  an  equation  of  the  sixth  degree  resolvible  alge- 
braically by  hypothesis.  Then  u  and  v  and  their  various  values 
will  be  expressed  by  means  of  quadratic  and  cubic  radicals.  The 
same  conclusion  will  hold  with  respect  to  the  more  general 
functions 

whatever  be  the  integral  exponent  a.    It  follows  that 

^0^11   *i*«*   ^«*S»   *8*4>   *4*bl 

for  example,  will  satisfy  an  equation  of  the  fifth  degree,  the  co- 
efficients of  which  will  only  involve  radicals  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion. But  mth  tivo  values  of  u^  and  Va  it  will  be  possible  to  form 
two  equations  of  the  fifth  degree  having  a  common  root,  for 
example  x^i,  the  others  being  different.  Hence  we  may 
deduce  x^i,  and  consequently  the  similar  function  x^+Xi,  in 
terms  of  cubic  and  quadratic  radicals ;  consequently  also  Xq  and 
d?j,  so  that  the  equation  of  the  fifth  degree  would  be  resolvible 
without  quintic  radicals. 

*  Conununicated  by  the  Author. 
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''  Sach  a  conclusion  is  of  course  inadmissible^  M.  Hermite's 
argument  is  given^  with  developments,  in  his  **  Considerations 
sur  la  Resolution  Alg^brique  de  Inequation  du  6  degre/'  See 
pp.  326-336  of  vol.  i.  of  the  Nouveltes  Annates  de  Mathimatiques 
(par  MM.  Terquem  et  Gerono),  1848." 

I  propose  to  examine  the  argument  in  question. 

2.  Denoting  the  function 

^0 + ^"*i  +  ***^9  +  ^^^^ + ****4  ty  f(i% 
and  consequently^: 

^0 + **"*! + ***^« + ***^d + ^"^4  ^y  /(**")* 

wc  see  that  the  5x5  terms  which  compose  the  product 
will  collapse  into 

+  (t"+i*«)S(*i  «,+»), 

2  indicating,  in  each  case,  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  which  arise  on 
putting  h  successively  equal  to  0,  l^  2,  3,  4,  and  w^  Xq  being 
such  as  to  take  the  places  of  Wq,  a?|  respectively  in  a  cycle  of  the 
roots  arranged  in  the  order :  Xq,  x^,  Xp  x^  x^. 

3.  Here  we  at  once  recognize  M.  Hcrmite^s  functions  u  and  t; ; 
the  former  of  which  has  for  its  general  term  Xk  Xi-\-kf  the  latter 
^h  ^s-i-A-     Thus  u  and  v  are  linked  together  in  the  equation 

yi[,»)/(64»)  =  @2-h(t"  +  t^>+(t«"  +  t*»>,  .  .  (e) 
AS  will  be  seen  on  writing,  in  accordance  with  the  notation  of  my 
'  Essayon  the  Resolution  of  Equations  f/  ©2  for  2  (a?*)'. 

4.  Wc  can,  too,  without  the  aid  of  this  equation,  prove  the 
truth  of  what  he  says  respecting  the  rationality  of  tt+v. 

For 

u  +  vssX{xf^  a?i+A)  +  S(^A  ^«+*) ; 
and  aincc  any  one  of  the  ten  terms  which  enter  into  the  two  func- 
tions characterised  by  S  differs  from  all  the  rest  in  both  groups, 

5  V  4 
it  is  clear  that  all  the  r^ — ^  distinct  combinations  of  the  assigned 

form  are  exactly  comprised  in  the  expression  for  u+v.  Hence 
u-^-v,  being  a  symmetrical  function  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 
in  X,  must  admit  of  being  expressed  in  rational  terms  of  the  co* 
efficients  A|,  Ag,  .  •  Ag. 

.    *  Observing  that 

42(4»)^46fl+3»^       t3(4A)sil0n-|-8*l^      i4(4A)s:|I8A+ft» 

t  Published  by  Tavlbr  and  Francis,  Red  Lion  Courts  Fleet  Street,  London. 
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But  it  remains  to  consider  uv, 

5.  From  the  equation  (e)  there  spring  at  once 

/(tV(6«)  =@2  +  (tH  t>+ (t  +  i>. 

Now  the  product  of  the  two  first  members  of  these  two  equa- 
tions^ or  the  function 

must  manifestly  be  symmetrical  with  respect  to  u  and  v.    It  n, 
in  effect^  expi-essiblc  by 

(©2)« 

And  if  from  this  expression  wc  eliminate  tt^+v^  by  means  of 
the  identical  equation 

we  shall  immediately  obtain 

A^)mA^')m=^+'>^i  ....  (€,) 

in  which  L  is  rational  and  even  integral  relatively  to  A|,  A^ .  •  A^ 
(arts.  4,  5),  and  X  is  a  numerical  constant. 

6.  According,  then,  to  M.  Hermite's  theory, 

A>')mmm 

ought — on  the  hypothesis  that  the  equation  in  x  admits  generally 
of  a  finite  algebraical  solution — to  involve  no  radical  higher  than 
a  cubic.  His  conclusion,  however,  appears  to  me  to  be  quite 
untenable.  It  follows,  indeed,  from  what  has  been  demonstrated 
in  my  '  Essay,'  that  the  fifth  power  of  the  function  in  questioo, 

[MY  imy  [/(»')?  [/[»*)]», 

depends  directly  on  an  Abelian  equation,  and  therefore  involves 
in  its  solution  quadratic  and  cubic  radicals  only.  But  althoogli 
/(O  /(O  /(*^)  yiO  is>  85  w^'l  ^^  i's  ^^^^^  power,  six-valued,  we 
cannot,  with  the  aid  of  Lagrange's  theory  of  homogeneous 
functions,  establish  a  rational  communication  between  the  two 
functions 

M /[»'')  m  A''").   IMY  \.A<'')Y  mV  LA**)]*, 

as  I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Caylcy  m  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
for  May  1861. 

7.  Setting  aside,  therefore,  the  objection  raised  from  the  theory 
of  Lagrange>  we  may  now  see  clearly  the  way  in  which  quintic 
radicals  enter  into  the  expression  for  uv. 
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For  since,  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  already  stated, 
we  are  permitted  to  assume 

[My  LAO]*  LAO]*  L/)[0]*=K,  .   .   .   (6,) 

K  being  a  root  of  an  Abelian' equation,  (e,)  will  take  the  form 

^/K^L+'kuv (6„  €j) 

8«  We  might,  indeed,  without  considering  at  all  the  ground  of 
M.  Hermite's  argument,  have  inferred,  from  the  very  enunciation 
of  the  result  at  which  he  had  arrived,  that  an  error  must  some* 
where  have  crept  into  his  processes.  How,  in  effect,  can  we 
reconcile  such  a  result  with  the  possibility  of  solving  binomial 

Saations  of  the  fifth  degree,  not  to  speak  of  any  other  class  of 
vable  equations  of  that  degree  into  the  expressions  for  whose 
roots  irreducible  radicals  of  the  form  ^g  enter  ?  But  I  thought 
that  it  was  due  to  a  mathematician  so  eminent  to  trace  his  error 
to  its  source.  Trusting  implicitly  in  the  theory  of  Lagrange, 
M.  Hermite  was  led,  as  we  have  seen,  to  suppose  that  in  the 
equation  (cj,  e^)  the  function  designated  by  v^  would  be  gene- 
rally expressible  in  rational  terms  of  K.  What  a  confirmation  is 
here  of  the  truth  of  the  solution  given  in  my  '  Essay '  1 

December  1861. 
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April  18,  1861- — Major-General  Sabine,  R.A.,  Treasurer  and  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

^pHE  following  communication  was  read : — 
-*-  "  On  the  £ffect  produced  on  the  Deviation  of  the  Compass  by 
the  Length  and  Arrangement  of  the  Compass  Needles ;  and  on  a 
New  Mode  of  correcting  the  Quadrantal  Deviation."  By  Archibald 
Smith,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ;  and  Frederick  John  Evans,  Esq.,  U.N. 
When  the  length  of  the  compass  needle  may  be  neglected  com^ 
pared  with  the  distance  of  the  iron  which  acts  on  a  ship's  compass, 
the  deviation  is  accurately  expressed  by  the  formula 

sin  ^=A  cos  a+Bsin C'+C cos ('+D sin (f +f')+Ecos  (i+O  ; 
in  which  ( is  the  azimuth  of  the  ship's  head  measured  eastward  from 
the  correct  magnetic  north  ; 

C  is  the  same  azimuth,  but  measured  from  the  direction  of  the 
disturbed  needle ; 

^s^— ^  is  the  easterly  deviation  of  the  needle ; 

A,  D,  E  are  coefficients  depending  on  the  distribution  of  the  soft 
iron  of  the  ship. 
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B  and  C  are  coefficients  depending  partly  on  the  distribution  of  the 
hard  and  soft  iron  of  the  ship,  and  partly  on  the  magnetic  dip  aud 
horizontal  force  at  the  place. 

In  all  ships  which  have  been  exanuned,  A  and  E  are  so  small  that 
they  may  be  neglected ;  and«  if  the  deviation  be  of  such  an  amooiit 
that  we  may  take  3  for  sin  ^, 

.     .  asBsini'+Ccosf'+Dsina+f)- 

The  first  two  terms  represent  the  '*  Semicircular"  deyiatioD,  the 
last  term  the  "QuadrantaV*  deyiatiou. 

The  ''semicircular"  deviation  is,  on  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Astronomer  Royal,  and  extensively  practised  in  the  mercantile  marine, 
corrected  by  mae;nets ;  the  "auadrantal "  by  masses  of  soft  iron  placed 
on  each  side anoat  the  same  level  as  the  compass ;  and  when  die  di- 
stance of  the  correction  is  sufficiently  great,  this  correction  may  be 
considered  as  perfect  for  the  time  and  place  at  which  it  b  made ;  hot 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  errors  are  introduced,  which  it  is  the  okgacA 
of  the  paper  to  consider, 

Mr,  Evans  observed  that  the  standard  compass  of  the  'Great 
Eastern,'  which  had  been  corrected  on  Mr.  Airy  s  plan  by  Mr.  Gray 
of  Liverpool,  had  errors  of  between  5^  and  6  on  some  points,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  this  error  was  caused  by  the  len^  of  the 
needle  and  the  proximity  of  the  correctors,  and  to  test  this  he  made 
experiments  on  the  deviation  produced  on  needles  of  different  length 
by  magnets  and  soft  iron  with  tbe  following  results. 

With  3-inch  single  needles  deflected  by  magmets,  the  deviations 
were  nearly  **  semicircular;"  but  with  6-inch  needles,  and  still  more 
strongly  with  12-inch  needles,  a  "sextantal*'  error  of  yery  consider- 
able magnitude  was  introduced. 

With  soft  iron  correctors  deflecting  a  7|-ineh  single'  needle,  in 
addition  to  the  "quadrantal"  deviation,  a  considerable  *'octautal" 
error  was  introduced. 

When  the  same  experiments  were  made  with  an  Admiralty  standard 
compass  card,  constructed  as  usual  with  four  parallel  needles,  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  are  15°  and  45°  on  each  side  of  the  extremities  of 
tbe  diameter  to  which  they  are  parallel,  there  was  no  appreciable  set- 
iantal  or  octantal  deviation.  And  on  investigating  the  subject  mather 
matically,  it  appeared  that  this  arrangement  of  needlee,  or  the  $impler 
arrangement  of  two  needles  each  30°  on  each  side  of  the  diameter, 
produces  a  complete  compensation  and  correction  of  these  errors. 

The  formulae  are  the  following : — The  diviation  produced  in  a 
single  needle  of  length  2a  by  a  magnetic  particle  M  at  the  same  levd 
and  at  a  distance  6,  is 

giviiig  a  sextantal  deviation  bearing  to  the  semicircular  proportion  of 
15a^     J     3£ 

If  the  compass  has  two  needles  the  ends  of  each  a^  from  the  endi 
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of  a  diameters  the  deviation  ia 

So  tbat  if  assrdO^orif  the  two  needles  be  each  30°  ou  each  side  of  the 
diameter  which  is  parallel  to  thein»  the  sextantal  term  disappears. 

If  we  have  four  needles  the  ends  of  each  pair  a°  and  a^^  from  the 
ends  of  a  diameter,  the  sextantal  term  has  a  factor^ 

cas3._-. 

Showing  that  if ,  as  in  the  Admiralty  compass,  the  needles  of  each 
pair  are  placed  at  eqnal  distances  on  each  side  of  the  lines  of  30^ 
the  sextantal  deviation  will  be  reduced  to  zero. 

A  similar  investigation  shows  that  the  same  arrangement  of 
needles  reduces  to  zero  the  octantal  error  introduced  by  the  toa 
great  proximity  of  the  soil  iron ;  and  farther,  the  error  introduced  by 
the  magnetism  of  the  needle  inducing  magnetism  in  the  soft  iron  in 
its  vicinity. 

The  conclusion  of  the  authors  is  that  by  the  use  of  the  Admiralty 
standard  compass,  or  of  a  compass  with  two  needles  each  30^  from 
the  diameter  parallel  to  them,  the  correcting  magnets  and  soft  iron 
correctors  may  be  placed  much  nearer  the  compass  than  can  safely  be 
done  with  a  single  needle  compass  card,  and  the  large  deviationa 
ound  in  iron  ships  far  more  accurately  corrected. 

Correction  of  the  Quadrantal  Deviatton^'^lt  has  long  been  known 
that  two  compasses  placed  as  in  the  common  double  binnacle,  produce 
in  each  other  a  negative  quadrantal  deviation.  The  discussion  by 
Mr.  Evans  of  the  deviations  of  all  the  iron-built  ships  in  the  Boyiu 
Navy  (Phil.  Trans.  I860,  p.  337),  showed  that  the  quadrantal  devia* 
tion  in  such  ships  is  always  poeitive ;  and  as  there  is  great  difficulty 
and  inconvenience  in  the  usual  mode  of  correcting  large  quadrantal 
deviation  by  soft  iron,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Evans  that  the  correction 
might  be  made  by  the  reciprocal  action  of  two  compasses  placed  at 
the  distance  of  18  to  24  inches  from  each  other,  as  m  the  common 
double  binnacle.  The  precautions  to  be  used  are  that  the  two  com* 
passes  must  be  of  equal  power,  and  as  the  correction  is  inversely  as  the 
earth's  horizontal  force  at  the  place,  if  great  accuracy  is  required  there 
ought  to  be  the  means  of  adjusting  the  distance  of  the  two  oom« 
passes,  and  the  method  will  probably  be  found  inapplicable  in  very 
nigh  magnetic  latitudes. 

The  deflection  so  produced  by  one  compound  compass  on  a  like 
compass  is 

-^i.c-.{(.+|!>.)d.,r-'^^^^4(.}. 

In  this  arrangement  therefore  an  octantal  error  is  introduced  which 
mav  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  two  Admiralty  standard  cards,  or  cards 
with  two  needles  each  30^  from  the  diameter  which  is  parallel  to  them. 
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April  25.— Major-General  Sabine^Treas.  and  V.P.«  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read : — 

"On  the  Distribution  of  Aqueous  Vapour  in  the  Upper  Parts  of 
the  Atmosphere."  By  Lieut.-Col.  Ricbard  Strachey,  F.R.S. 
'  The  experiments  of  chemists  having  shown  that  any  gas  will  flow 
into  a  space  occupied  by  another  gas,  and  diffuse  itself  there  as 
though  the  space  were  a  vacuum  and  the  second  gas  not  there,  it 
was  suggested  by  Dalton  that  the  atmosphere  might  be  considered 
to  be  a  combination  of  as  many  distinct  atmospheres  as  it  has  gase- 
ous components,  and  that  the  actions  of  each  of  these  might  be 
treated  of  separately,  and  irrespective  of  the  others.  Meteorologists, 
pursuing  this  idea,  have  proposed  to  separate  the  pressure  of  the 
aqueous  vapour  from  the  whole  barometric  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  thence  to  infer  the  pressure  of  the  permanently  elastic 
portion,  or  as  it  has  been  called,  the  G(ueau8  Pressure,  or  the  | 
Pressure  of  the  Dry  Air. 

It  is  my  object  to  inquire  how  far  the  facts  of  the  matter  will        ■ 
support  Dalton' 8  suggestion  of  the  possible  independent  existence  of 
an  atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  whether  we  can  in  truth  eli-        | 
minate  the  pressure  of  this  vapour  by  subtracting  the  observed  ten-        | 
sion  from  the  total  barometric  pressure,  in  the  manner  that  has  com- 
monly been  done  of  late  years. 

And  first  as  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapour 
pressing  only  upon  itself.  If  there  be  such  an  atmosphere,  the 
general  laws  of  pressure  of  elastic  fluids  will  apply  to  it,  as  they  do 
to  the  mixed  atmosphere.  But  in  consequence  of  the  small  specific 
gravity  of  the  vapour,  the  rate  of  the  diminution  of  pressure  iii  the 
upper  strata  of  the  vapour  atmosphere  would  be  much  slower  than  in 
the  mixed  atmosphere  ;  and  irrespective  of  any  variation  in  the  law 
of  the  decrease  of  temperature,  the  height  to  which  we  should  have 
to  ascend  in  the  vapour  atmosphere  to  produce  a  given  diminution  of 
pressure,  would  be  to  'the  corresponding  height  in  the  mixed  atmo- 
»phere  inversely  as  the  specific  gravities  of  the  atmospheres,  that  is, 
as  1  to  '625  or  as  8  to  5.  Thus  by  ascending  about  19,000  feet  in 
the  atmosphere,  the  barometric  pressure  is  found  to  be  reduced  one- 
half;  and  consequently  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascend  to  about  $  of 
19,000  feet,  or  upwards  of  30,000  feet,  to  produce  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  pressure  in  a  vapour  atmosphere,  or  to  reduce  the  ten- 
sion, say  from  1  inch  to  |  an  inch. 

Now  let  us  compare  this  result  with  the  observed  facts.  This  is 
done  in  the  annexed  Table  I.,  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  tensions  of 
the  vapour  at  heights  extending  to  20,000  feet  with  the  surface 
tension,  as  actually  observed,  is  set  down  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
ratios  that  should  hold  good  in  an  independent  vapour  atmosphere. 
"We  here  sec  that  in  reality  the  tension  is  reduced  to  one-half  of  what 
it  is  at  the  earth's  surface  by  an  ascent  of  about  8000  feet,  instead 
of  30,000  feet,  as  the  hypothesis  of  the  independent  vapour  atmo- 
sphere would  require. 
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Table  J. '^Comparison  of  Tensions  of  ^Bolton's  Hypothesis  with 
those  actually  observed. 


Hdghi 
iboredie 

BuromeCrie 
prcMoreof 

Calculated  ten- 
■ions  in  atmo- 

Ratio  of  tenstona  to*  surface  tenaioii  actually 
obeenred. 

CHlh's 

thseaUre 
atmo- 

•phere  of  aqneoua 

Bt  Dr.  Hooker 

By  Mr.  Wclah 

At  Dodabetta  k 

iofeet. 

•phere. 

at  the  earth's  nir- 

on  the 

in  four 

Mahabdeahwar 

face  bang  1*0. 

Himalaja. 

balloon  aacenta. 

(fide  Col.  Sykca). 

in 

io. 

0 

300 

1-00 

1-00 

100 

2,000 

28-0 

•96 

•82 

•88 

4,000 

261 

•92 

•68 

•77 

•67 

6,000 

24-3 

•88 

•62 

•58 

8,000 

22-6 

•84 

•52 

•45 

•47 

mooo 

21-0 

•80 

-42 

•35 

12,000 

19-5 

•77 

•35 

•30 

14,000 

18-0 

•73 

•29 

•19 

16,000 

16^ 

•70 

•25 

•18 

18,000 

15-3 

•67 

•20 

•16 

20,000 

141 

•64 

•16 

•12 

The  facts,  as  indicated  by  the  lone  series  of  observations,  of  which 
the  Table  contains  an  abstract,  are  altoeether  in  accordance  with  the 
KBults  of  my  own  observations ;  bat  I  have  thought  it  better  to  rest 
mj  oondosions  on  the  facts  observed  by  others*  Further,  the  discre* 
paacy  between  the  observations  and  the  hypothesb  is  so  great,  and 
10  constant  with  reference  to  all  the  localities,  the  Himalaya,  En- 
gland, and  the  mountains  of  the  south  of  India,  while  the  observa- 
tbns  are  themselves  so  thoroughly  consistent,  that  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  the  hypothesis  is. untenable. 

A  similar  conclusion  as  to  the  entire  incomfmtibility  of  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  separate  vapour  atmosphere  with  the  facts,  may  be  drawn 
quite  independently  of  any  observation  of  tensions,  from  a  mere  con- 
sideration of  the  known  l^ws  of  the  diminution  of  temperature  as  we 
ascend.  An  argument,  something  to  this  effect,  will  be  found  in 
Bessel's  paper  on  Barometric  Heights  * ;  but  its  form  being  too  ma- 
thematical to  be  generally  intelligible,  I  shall  endeavour  to  place  the 
matter  in  a  rather  more  popular  point  of  view. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  we  are  at  a  place  at  the  sea-level  where 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  80^  the  tension  of  vapour  being  '80, 
which  would  make  the  dew-point  72^*5 — a  case  that  must  be  oi  con- 
stant occurrence.  If,  now,  we  rose  gradually  above  the  earth's  sur- 
face, the  temperature  of  the  air  would  be  reduced  at  the  known  rate 
of  about  3^  for  1000  feet ;  while  the  tensions  of  vapour,  and  the  cor- 
responding dew-points,  calculated  upon  the  hypothesis  of  an  atmo- 
sphere of  vapour  pressing  upon  itself,  would  be  as  follows : — 

"•  o  o 

Dew-point  72-5  . .  Air  800 
„        71-8   ..   „    77-0 

71-2  ..  „  74-0 
„        70-5   ..    „    71-0 

69-9   ..   „    680 

*  Astronomiscbe  Nachrichten,  Nos.  356, 357  ;  and  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs, 
^  it  p.  517. 
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2000 
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4000 
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Henoe,  up  to  about  3000  feet,  the  temperature  of  the  air  wxiM 
be  found  to  be  higher  thiin  the  dew-point,  and  the  supposed  tensioDi 
might  of  course  exist.  But  the  temperature  of  the  air,  it  will  be 
peen,  diminishes  much  more  rapidly  as  we  ascend  than  that  of  the 
dew-point ;  and  the  former  will  therefore  soon  fall  below  the  latter. 
Thus  at  4000  feet,  the  air  being  at  68^,  the  theory  demands  Tapour, 
with  a  dew-point  of  69^*9,  which  is  impossible;  for  any  vapour,  iu 
excess  of  that  corresponding  to  the  air  temperature  6^,  would  be 
Instantly  precipitated.  In  like  manner  it  might  be  shown  that,  under 
all  conceivable  conditions  of  heat  or  cold,  and  of  damp  or  drynen  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  could  always  ascend  to  a  height  where 
the  diminution  of  temperature  would  render  the  progression  of  the 
tensions  according  to  the  presumed  law  impossible,  we  may  then- 
tore  conclude  generally,  that  the  known  oiminution  of  temperature 
in  the  atmosphere  is  mcompatible  with  the  existence  of  so  lai^  a 
quantity  of  vapour  in  the  upper  strata  as  the  theory  in  question  de- 
mands ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  tensions  observed  at  the  snr&ce 
are  neither  dependent  on,  nor  balanced  by,  the  pressure  of  the  vapour 
in  the  higher  parts  of  the  atmosphere  (in  the  way  in  which  the  entire 
barometnc  pressure  depends  on  the  weight  of  the  whole  superincum- 
bent column  of  air),  for  this  would  be  msufficient  to  produce  them. 
To  render  an  independent  vapour  atmosphere  possible  would,  indeed, 
require  a  fall  of  temperature  in  the  air  of  about  1^  for  1500  feet,  or 
less  than  a  quarter  of  that  which  really  takes  place. 

It  will  also  follow  that,  as  the  tension  of  vapour  at  any  point  ex« 
ceeds  the  sum  of  all  the  pressures  of  the  vapour  above  it,  it  must  io 
part  be  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  air  partides,  which  must  thereforo 
press  upon  those  of  vapour,  contrary  to  the  supposition  with  which 
we  started.    This  is,  in  fact,  equiviuent  to  saying  that  the  air  offers 
a  resistance  to  the  diffusion  of  vapour,  instead  of  having  no  effect 
whatever  in  obstructing  it ;  and  thus  from  an  erroneous  assumption, 
based  upon  experiments  made  on  very  small  quantities  of  air  in  con- 
fined vessels,  arises  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  I  have  been  considering. 
I  am  aware  of  no  systematic  observations  relative  to  the  actual 
distribution  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  excepting  those  made  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Hooker,  and  published  in  his  Uimalayan  Journals*.    He 
found  in  his  journeys  in  Sikim,  which  extended  to  heights  of  18,000 
feet  and  upwards,  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  was  dependent  rather 
on  the  temperature  of  the  air  than  on  anything  else,  and  that  it  was, 
in  fact,  simply  a  certain  proportion  of  the  maximum  quantity  that 
can  exist  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  temperature  at  any 
altitude,  the  relative  quantity  being  pretty  nearly  constant  through- 
out the  whole  column.    These  conclusions  of  Dr.  Hooker  are  alto* 
gether  corroborated  by  my  own  observations.   In  the  annexed  Tables 
I  have  further  illustrated  this.     In  Table  II.  I  have  shown  for  a 
considerable  range  of  temperature  at  the  earth's  surface,  the  propor- 
tion of  vapour  that  would  be  found  at  various  heights  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  compared  to  that  at  the  surface  (which  is  in  each  case  as- 
sumed to  be  represented  by  1  -0),  supposing  the  air  to  be  everywhere 
*  Himalayan  Joumali,  vol.  ii  p.  422. 
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saturated  with  moistarc,  and  the  reduction  of  temperature  for  ascent 
to  be  3^  for  1000  feet.  To  these  calculated  ratios  are  added  those 
actually  obserred  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  the  Eastern  Himalaya»  and  by 
Mr.  Welsh  in  his  balloon  ascents  *»  as  already  given  in  a  preceding 
page. 

Table  II. 


Proportion  of  Vapour  ai 

'  various" Altitudes. 

the  tempenture  of  air  at  the  sur- 

Ofaaerved, 

Height 

infest. 

face  being 

By  Dr.  Hooker,  In 

Sikim-Therm.  at 

8e»>leTel  being 

70<»  to  JO**. 

By  Mr.  Webb,  in  a 
60*>to70°. 

80P. 

00°. 

40°. 

20>. 

0 

1-00 

1-00 

1^00 

1-00 

100 

1-00 

2,000 

•82 

•81 

•79 

•77 

•82 

•88 

4,000 

•67 

•65 

•62 

•58 

•68 

•77 

6,000 

•54 

•62 

•48 

•44 

•62 

•68 

8,000 

44 

•41 

•3C 

•34 

•52 

45 

10,000 

•35 

•32 

•28 

•26 

•42. 

•35 

12,000 

•28 

•25 

•21 

•19 

•35 

•30 

14,000 

•22 

•19 

•16 

•14 

•29 

•10 

16,000 

•18 

•15 

•12 

•10 

•25 

•18 

18,000 

•14 

•12 

•09 

■  •• 

•20 

•16 

20,000 

•11 

•08 

<y7 

•16 

•12 

In  Table  III.  the  results  of  Dr.  Hooker's  and  my  own  observatidns 
arc  given  in  more  detail. 

The  accordance  between  the  calculated  and  observed  quantities  of 
vapour  shown  by  these  figures  is  so  dose,  that  we  can  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  admitting  that  Dr.  Hooker's  conclusion  will,  in  all  proba- 
bilitj,  be  found  to  afford  the  general  solution  of  this  problem.  The 
relative  quantity  of  vapour  in  the  case  of  his  observations  having 
bcea  rather  greater  in  the  higher  than  in  the  lower  strata  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  a  circumstance  which  cannot  be  held  to  affect  the 
general  truth  of  our  conclusions,  as  will  be  perfectly  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  the  diminution  of  temperature  with  heieht  was  less 
rapid  in  reality,  than  3**  for  1000  feet,  on  which  my  calculation  is 
based.  It  is  further  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  calculated  proportion 
of  vapour  at  various  altitudes  varies  but  little  even  with  considerable 
change  of  the  surface  temperature,  though  there  is  a  manifest  ten- 
dency for  the  upper  strata  to  contain  a  rather  higher  per-ceutage 
with  a  high  than  with  a  low  temperature ;  a  result  likewise  in  ac- 
cordance with  fact,  ]!0  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  compa- 
rison of  Dr.  Hooker's  Indian  observations  with  those  made  in  En- 
gland by  Mr.  Welsh. 

The  precise  determination  of  the  entire  pressure  of  the  vapour 
thus  shown  by  observation  to  be  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  is  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  ;  but  an  approximation  may  be  made  to  it 
as  follows: — 

Let  us  suppose  the  weight  of  the  vapour  to  be  measured,  as  is  often 

«  PhiL  Tnms.  1853,  p.  SU. 
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done  in  the  case  of  the  entire  atmosphere,  hy  the  height  of  a  column 
of  the  density  ohsenred  at  the  surface.  The  height  of  a  homogeneous 
Atmosphere  of  yapour,  equivalent  to  an  qidependent  vapour  atmo- 
iphere,  on  Dal  ton's  hypothesb  would  ohviously  he  f  of  the  height 
of  the  homogeneous  air  atmosphere,  that  is  f  of  26,250  feet,  or  ahout 
42,000  feet. 

But  the  yapoor  actually  existing  is  much  less  than  this.  Taking 
the  results  of  Dr.  Hooker's  observations,  and  considering  the  den- 
sitv'at  the  surface  to  be  unity,  the  mean  density  of  the  whole  vapour 
below  20,000  feet  will  readily  be  calculated  to  be  about  '47 ;  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  vapour  up  to  this  height  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
homogeneous  column  of  9460  feet  of  density  1*0.  Now  it  may  be 
assumed  approximately  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  above  20,000  feet 
will  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  entire  quantity,  as  holds  good  be- 
tween the  densities  at  that  height  and  at  the  surface ;  and  as  we  see 
from  the  Table  that  the  density  at  20,000  feet  is  ^y^  of  what  it  is  at 
the  surface^  we  may  infer  that  this  is  the  proportion  of  the  vapour 
above  that  altitude,  the  remainder,  or  y^^^,  bemg  below  it.  Conse- 
quently the  whole  Quantity  of  vapour,  according  to  Dr.  Hooker's 
observations,  would  oe  equivalent  to  a  homogeneous  column  of  ^^^[^ 
X9460,  or  1 1,260  feet.  Using  the  balloon  observations,  the  height 
would  be  rather  less  than  this,  viz.  10,050  feet,  so  that  we  may  infer 
that  the  actual  pressure  of  the  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  is  to  that 
represented  by  the  tension  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  10,500  to 
42,(HH>,  or  as  about  one  to  four  ;  and  this  ratio  would  also  subsist 
between  the  actual  pressures  and  observed  tensions  at  all  eleva* 
tions. 

The  problem  might  otherwise  be  solved,  by  comparing  the  dimi« 
nation  of  density  as  we  ascend,  according  to  Dalton's  hypothesis> 
and  the  observations,  as  shown  by  the  series  of  figures  in  Table  !• 
This  diminution,  it  will  be  seen,  takes  place  in  all  the  series,  approxi- 
mately in  a  geometrical  ratio,  so  that  the  density  is  reduced  nearly  in 
an  equal  proportion  for  each  2000  feet  of  ascent,  namely,  from  1*00 
to  '96,  that  is  by  yf^,  on  Dalton's  hypothesis ;  from  1*00  to  '84,  that 
is  by  r^,  according  to  Dr.  Hooker  ;  and  from  1*00  to  *82,  that  is 
by  ^y^,  according  to  Mr.  Welsh.  Now  it  follows,  from  an  obvious 
mathematical  law,  that  the  entire  quantities  of  vapour  in  these  dif- 
ferent cases  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  constant  reduction  of 
density ;  so  that  the  quantity  on  Dalton's  hypothesis,  which  is  that 
represented  by  the  observed  tension  at  tjie  surface,  is  to  the  quantity 
according  to  Dr.  Hooker,  as  sixteen  to  four,  and  to  the  quantity  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Welsh,  as  eighteen  to  four,  a  result  nearly  identical 
with  the  former.  The  subtraction  of  the  observed  tension  of  vapour 
from  the  total  barometrical  pressure,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
nmple  gaseous  pressure^  must  consequently  be  denounced  as  an  ab- 
surdity ;  and  the  barometrical  pressure  thus  corrected,  as  it  is  called^ 
has  no  true  meaning  whatever. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  the  consideration  of  the  small 
quantity  of  vapour  that  is  disseminated  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
atmospbere,  shows  us  that  inequalities  of  level  on  the  earth's  surfaoa, 
which  are  insignificant  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  dimensions  of 
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the  globe,  become  objects  of  the  greftteet  importance  ia  eondtxioa 
with  the  atmoiphere  which  Burrounds  it.  Tliree-fourths  of  the  whole 
maes  of  the  air  ie  within  r^nge  of  the  influence  of  the  highest  mouii* 
tains ;  one-half  of  the  air  and -nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  vapour  are 
concentrated  within  about  19,000  feet,  of  the  seaplcTcl,  a  height 
which  hardly  exceeds  the  mean  level  of  the  crest  of  the  Himalaya; 
while  one-fourth  of  the  air  and  one*half  of  the  vapour  are  found  be- 
low a  height  of  8500  feet.  Thus,  mountains  even  of  moderate  msg- 
nitude  may  produce  important  changes  in  very  large  masses  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  regards  tndr  movements,  their  temperature,  and  their 
hygrometrio  state ;  and  especially  in  those  strata  that  contain  the 
great  bulk  of  the  watery  vapour,  and  that  have  the  greatest  effect 
therefore  in  determining  the  character  of  climate* 
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PHYSICAL  C0NSIDEEATI0N8   BBOARDING  TUK   POSSIBLE  AGE  Of 
THS  sun's  heat*      by  PBOFESSOR  W.  THOMSON^. 

'T^HE  author  prefaced  his  remarks  by  drawing  attention  to  some 
'^  principles  previously  established*  It  is  a  principle  of  irreversible 
action  in  nature,  that,  "although  mechanical  energy  is  indestructible, 
there  is  a  universal  tendency  to  its  dissipation,  which  produces 
gradual  augmentation  and  diffusion  of  heat,  cessation  of  motion, 
and  exhaustion  of  potential  energy,  through  the  material  universe/' 
The  result  of  this  would  be  a  state  of  universal  rest  and  death,  if 
the  universe  were  finite  and  left  to  obey  existing  laws.  But  as  no 
limit  is  known  to  the  extent  of  matter,  science  points  rather  to  an 
endless  progress  through  an  endless  space,  of  action  involving  the 
transformation  of  potential  energy  through  palpable  motion  into 
heat,  than  to  a  single  finite  mechanism,  running  down  like  a  clock 
and  stopping  for  ever.  It  is  also  impossible  to  conceive  either  the 
beginning  or  the  continuance  of  life  without  a  creating  and  over- 
ruling power.  The  author's  object  was  to  lay  before  the  Section 
an  application  of  these  general  views  to  the  discovery  of  probable 
limits  to  the  periods  of  time  past  nnd  Jvtvre,  during  which  the  sun 
can  be  reckoned  on  as  a  source  of  heat  and  light.  The  subject  was 
divided  under  two  heads :  1,  on  the  secular  cooling  of  the  sun ;  2, 
on  the  origin  and  total  amount  of  the  sun's  heat 

In  the  first  part  it  is  shown  that  the  sun  is  probably  an  incan- 
descent liquid  mass  radiating  away  heat  without  any  appreciable 
xsompensation  by  the  influx  of  meteoric  matter.  The  rate  at  which 
heat  is  radiated  from  the  sun  has  been  measured  by  Henchel  and 
Pouillet  independently ;  and,  according  to  their  results,  the  author 
estimates  that  if  the  mean  specific  heat  of  the  sun  were  the  same  as 
that  of  liquid  water,  his  temperature  would  be  lowered  by  1^*4  Cen- 
tigrade annually.  In  considering  what  the  sun's  specific  heat  may 
actually  be,  the  author  first  remarks  that  there  are  excellent  reasons 
for  believing  that  his  substance  is  very  much  like  the  earth's.  For 
the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  Stokes's  principles  of  solar  and  stellar 
chemistry  have  been  taught  in  the  public  lectures  on  natural  philo- 

*  Communicated  by  the  author,  having  been  read  at  the  Meeting  of  t^e 
British  Association  at  Manchester,  September  1861. 
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io})hy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  and  it  has  been  shown  as  a 
first  result,  that  there  certainly  is  sodium  in  the  sun's  atmosphere. 
The  recent  application  of  these  principles  in  the  splendid  researches 
of  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  (who  made  an  independent  discovery  of 
Stokes's  theory) »  has  demonstrated  with  equal  certainty  that  there 
are  iron  and  manganese,  and  several  of  our  other  known  metals  in  the 
sun.  The  specific  heat  of  .each  of  these  substances  is  less  than  the 
specific  heat  of  water,  which  indeed  exceeds  that  of  every  other 
bown  terrestrial  solid  or  liquid.  It  might  therefore  at  first  sight 
seem  probable  that  the  mean  specific  heat  of  the  sun's  whole  sub* 
stance  is  less,  and  very  certain  that  it  cannot  be  much  greater,  than 
that  of  water.  But  thermodynamic  reasons,  explained  in  the  paper, 
lead  to  a  very  different  conclusion,  and  meJce  it  probable  that,  on 
account  of  the  enormous  pressure  which  the  sun's  interior  bears,  his 
specific  heat  is  more  than  ten  times,  although  not  more  than  10,000 
times,  that  of  liquid  water.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  sun  cools 
by  as  much  as  14^  C.  in  some  time  more  than  100  years,  bul  less 
than  100,000  years. 

As  to  the  sun's  actual  temperature  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
remarked  that  at  his  surface  it  cannot,  as  we  have  many  reasons  for 
believing,  be  incomparably  higher  than  temperatures  attainable  arti- 
ficially at  the  earth's  surface.  Among  other  reasons,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  he  radiates  heat  from  every  square  foot  of  his  surfistce  at 
only  about  7000  horse-power.  Coal  burning  at  the  rate  of  a  little 
less  than  a  pound  per  two  seconds  would  generate  the  same  amount ; 
and  it  is  estimated  (Rankine,  'Prime  Movers,'  p.  285,  edit.  1859) 
that  in  the  furnaces  of  locomotive  engines,  coal  burns  at  from  1  lb« 
in  30  seconds  to  1  lb.  in  90  seconds  per  square  foot  of  grate-bars. 
Hence  heat  is  radiated  from  the  sun  at  a  rate  not  more  than  from 
fifteen  to  forty-five  times  as  high  as  that  at  which  heat  is  generated 
on  the  grate-bars  of  a  locomotive  furnace,  per  equal  areas. 

The  interior  temperature  of  the  sun  is  probably  far  higher  than 
that  at  the  surface,  because  conduction  can  play  no  sensible  part 
in  ^he  transference  of  heat  between  the  inner  and  outer  portions  of 
his  mass,  and  there  must  be  an  approximate  convective  equilibrium  of 
heat  throughout  the  whole ;  that  is  to  say,  the  temperatures  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  the  centre  must  be  approximately  those  which 
any  portion  of  the  substance,  if  carried  from  the  centre  to  the  surface, 
would  acquire  by  expansion  without  loss  or  gain  of  heat 

Part  II.  On  the  Origin  and  Total  Amount  of  the  Sun's  Heat. 
The  sun  being,  for  reasons  referred  to  above,  assumed  to  be  an 
incandescent  liquid  now  losing  heat,  the  question  naturally  occurs, 
how  did  this  heat  originate  ?  It  is  certain  that  it  cannot  have  ex- 
isted in  the  sun  through  an  infinity  of  past  time,  because  as  long  as  it 
has  80  existed  it  must  have  been  suffering  dissipation ;  and  the  finite- 
ness  of  the  sun  precludes  the  supposition  of  an  infinite  primitive  store 
of  heat  in  his  body.  The  sun  must  therefore  either  have  been  created 
an  active  source  of  heat  at  some  time  of  not  immeasurable  antiquity 
by  an  overruling  decree ;  or  the  heat  which  he  has  already  radiated 
away,  and  that  which  he  still  possesses,  must  have  been  acquired  by 
some  natural  process  following  permanently  established  laws.  With* 
oat  pronouncing  the  former  supposition  Vo  be  essentially  incredible, 
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the  author  assumes  that  it  may  be  safely  said  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable,  if,  as  he  believes  to  be  the  case,  we  caa  show  the 
latter  to  be  not  contradictory  to  known  physical  laws. 

llie  author  then  reviews  the  meteoric  theory  of  solar  heat,  and 
shows  that,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  advocated  by  Helmholz*,  it 
is  adequate,  and  it  is  the  only  theory  consistent  with  natural  laws 
which  is  adequate  to  account  for  the  present  condition  of  the  snn, 
and  for  radiation  continued  at  a  very  slowly  decreasing  rate  during 
many  millions  of  years  past  and  future.  But  neither  this  nor  any  other 
natural  theory  can  account  for  solar  radiation  continuing  at  anything 
like  the  present  rate  for  many  hundred  millions  of  years.  The  paper 
concludes  as  follows  : — *'  It  seems  therefore,  on  the  whole,  most  pn>« 
bable  that  the  sun  has  not  illuminated  the  earth  for  100,000,000  years, 
and  almost  certain  that  he  has  not  done  so  for  500,000,000  years. 
As  for  the  future,  we  may  say  with  equal  certainty  that  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  cannot  continue  to  enjoy  the  light  and  heat  essential  to 
their  life  for  many  million  years  longer,  unless  new  sources,  now 
unknown  to  us,  are  prepared  in  the  great  storehouse  of  Creation." 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  MINERAL  FROM  THE  URAL. 
BY  M.  RODOSZEOTSKI. 

In  1857  I  discovered  at  Nijni-Jagurt  a  variety  of  concretionary 
silicate  of  zinc,  the  existence  of  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  was 
not  previously  known  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 

It  is  in  concretionary  crusts.  The  surface  is.  covered  with  small 
roughnesses,  which,  seen  under  a  lens,  present  the  appearance  of 
tolerably  lustrous  indistinct  crystals,  which  are  analogous  to  zeolite. 
The  colour  of  these  is  a  light  blue,  with  a  tinge  of  green. 

llie  hardness  is  5,  the  specific  gravity  2*707.  It  is  soluble  with* 
out  effervescence  in  acids,  gives  off  water  when  calcined ;  it  is  in* 
fusible  before  the  blowpipe,  but  becomes  opake  when  submitted-  to 
the  action  of  the  flame ;  it  dissolves  in  borax,  forming  an  insoluble 
glass. 
The  composition  of  this  silicate  of  zinc,  from  my  analyses^  is — 

Oxygen. 

Silica 26-0  13*507     3 

Oxide  of  calcium    1*55  0*43    1  « 

Oxide  of  zinc 66*9  13133  J  ^ 

Water    4*7  4*177     1 


Oxideof  copper 1  traces 

Protoxide  of  iron    J  °*^®® 


and  is  represented  by  the  formula 

3ZnSi  +  Aq. 
*  This  variety  of  silicate  of  zinc  greatly  resembles  a  variety  of  coo* 
cretionary  carbonate  of  zinc  which  I  saw  at  London  in  the  British 
Museum  under  the  name  Smithsonite ;  but  as  its  composition,  its 
form,  and  its  colour  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  silicate  of  zinc,  I 
name  it  Wagite  in  honour  of  M.  Waga,  the  venerable  naturalist  oC 
Warsaw. — Comptes  Rendus,  December  9,  18G1. 

*  Popular  Lecture  delivered  at  Konigsberg  on  the  occasion  of  the  Kant 
commemoration,  February  1854. 
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most  popular  to  the  most  recondite  sub- 
jects ;  and  a  lucid  arrangement  and  ad- 
mirable index  direct  the  student  at 
once  to  the  ground  he  wishes.  The 
collection  of  facts  and  statistics  is  enor- 
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cult  to  find  a  single  popular , 

however  trivial,  vAich  has   been  Idl  | 
untouched ;  and  in  one  curious  and  i 
teresting  department,  the   huUry  sfl 
the  science,  Arago's  work  stands  aJoae  | 
and  unrivalled." — GuardUui, 
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XXIII.    On  the  Form  and  Distribution  of  the  Land-tracts  during 

the  Secondary  arul  Tertiary  periods  respectively ;  and  on  the 

effects  upon  Animal  Life  w/ach  great  changes  in  Geogrtgffhical 

Configuration  have  probably  produced.   By  sbarles  Y.  Wood, 

Jim.* 

Section  1.  Introductory. — Sbction  2.  The  General  Oeognphlcel  Configuration 
of  the  Secondary  Period.— Sbotion  3.  The  Changes  in  the  Geographical  Con- 

rition  which  resulted  from  Post-cretaoaous  Volcanic  Aofcion.— -Sicnoii  4. 
Effect  produced  hy  the  Post-cretaceous  Geographical  Changes  upon  the 
Secondary  Fauna. — Sbction  5.  The  Preservation,  at  the  present  day,  of  isolated 
Remnants  of  the  Secondary  Continents,  and  <tf  the  Secondary  Fauna  inhabiting 
tfaflm. — SscnoNft.  Summary  and  Conclusion. 

Section  1. — Introductory. 
nr^HE  attempt  to  restore  in  description  the  outline  of  the 
'J-  lands  and  seas  of  a  past  geological  period,  although  bat  in 
their  broadest  features,  and  from  that  restoration  to  draw  con* 
elusions  as  to  results  emanating  from  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  the  continental  tracts  in  succeeding  periods,  will  probably  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  be,  oy  many  at  least,  depre- 
cated as  illusory.  The  consideration,  however,  of  a  few  leading 
principles  to  be  observed  in  making  such  an  attempt  will,  I  trust, 
tend  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  some  such  an  impression,  at 
least  sufficiently  so  to  induce  a  fair  consideration  of  the  views 
here  put  forward. 

It  IS  obvious  that  if  any  tract,  large  or  small,  be  submerged  or 
elevated  by  subterranean  action,  the  relative  levels  of  aU  parts  of 
the  tract  would,  if  that  tract  were  raised  or  depressed  by  a  force 
exerted  equally  on  every  portion,  remain  the  same,  however  fre- 
quently the  elevation  or  depression  occurred.  Sach  an  elevation 
or  depression  is,  it  is  true,  dynamically  impossible,  as  all  these 
*  Commumcated  by  the  Author. 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  YoL  28.  No,  153.  March  1862.  M 
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devations  appear  to  have  emanated  from  foci  of  force,  where  the 
volcanic  action  wa^  the  most  exerted^  or  at  least  where  it  fotrnd 
the  least  resistance,  and  produced  the  greatest  dislocatioiiB;  in  a 
word,  the  apheaval  Qiowever  prddnged)  of  mountain  chaini.  htt 
converted  large  tracts  falling  within  &eir  influence  into  dry  iancL 
Now  if  we  can  in  imagination  remove  the  inequalities  produced 
by  any  vdoanic  upheaval,  and  by  so  doing  restore  the  surface  as 
it  existed  before  sudi  upheaval  took  place,  it  is  clear  that  we 
should  remove  the  chief  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  correct  view  of 
the  relative  configurations  of  the  land  and  water  during  the  an- 
tecedent period. 

Again,  consider  how  during  every  successive  geological  epoch 
since  the  close  of  the  palaeozoic  period,  but  more  particularly 
during  the  Jurassic  and  cretaceous  epochs,  the  sea  over  the 
south-east  of  England  and  north  of  I^ance  has  returned  to  the 
basin  occupied  by  it  during  the  immediately  preceding  geological 
period,  where  no  anticlinal  has  interfered  to  change  the  relatiye 
levels  of  the  surface :  thus  we  see  the  outcrop  of  the  jurassicand 
cretaceous  formations,  and  even  of  the  older  tertiariea  over  this 
district,  forming  a  series  of  concentric  rings,  the  newer  formation 
lying  within  the  older  *.    If  we  can  so  plainly  perceive  this  wheie 
powerful  dislocations  have  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  older 
tertiaries,  which  have  not  onlv  interfered  with  the  old  and  gra- 
dually narrowine  sea-basin  of  the  secondary  and  older  tertiary 
seaS|  but  reversed  the  very  inclination  o(  the  surface,  so  that  the 
land,  from  which  came  the  sediment  that  suppUed  the  days  and 
limestones  of  those  ancient  formations,  now  falls  away  to  the 
west  under  the  deepening  water  of  the  British  Channel  towardi 
the  Atlantic,  how  much  more  plainly  ought  we  to  perceive  it  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  the  strata  have  remained  over 
great  areas  undisturbed  by  anticlinals  since  they  were  deposited, 
as  in  Russia,  North  America,  &c.,  places  in  which,  if  the  tracts 
were  now  sufficiently  depressed,  tne  ocean  would  again  waah 
almost  the  same  coast-line  which  it  did  in  the  secondary  periods. 
Even  in  England,  which  is  a  geological  microcosm,  and  where  a 
more  regular  succession  of  strata  exists  than  in  any  other  known 
tract  of  equal  size,  there  is  by  no  means  that  overlay  of  auccessiye 
depositjg.to  the  extent  that  apparently  exists,  since  not  only  does 
the  whole  iurassic  series  thin  out  as  it  recedes  from  those  ancient 
lands  the  drainage  of  which  formed  the  sources  whence  was  de- 
rived the  sediment  of  its  deposits  f,  but  the  basins  which  the 

*  It  is  intended  only  to  be  said  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  geokgicsl 
changes  since  the  commencement  of  the  secondary  period,  broadly  con- 
sidered, as  it  is  well  understood  that  numerous  local  interruptions  oc- 
curred in  this  order  of  events,  causing  local  absence  of  some  of  the  sttbo^ 
dinate  divisions  of  the  several  secondary  groups. 

t  See  Hull,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc*  vol.  xvi.  p*  63. 
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Jvrmc  and  lower  cretaceous  deposits  apparently  fill  are  found 
to  be  traversed  by  antidinals  of  anterior  origin 'l^,  which  formed 
either  pemnstdas  or  islands  in  the  Jurassic  and  Neocomian  seas 
that  occupied  the  South-east  of  England^  and  parts  of  France  and 
B^um^  during  the  formation  of  those  deposits. 

fWther^  we  find^  in  the  case  of  deposits  since  the  palffiosoio 
period^  that  almost  all  of  them  have  been  formed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  land  which  has  supplied  the  material  for  their  com«> 
position.  There  are  exceptions^  such  as  the  cretaceous  and  the 
omnmulitic  series  of  Europe  and  Asia;  but  even  these  fall  far 
short  of  what  we  should  conceive  to  be  the  bed  of  a  great  ocean, 
such  as  the  Pacific^  were  it  the  case  that  deposits  took  place  in  it 
of  a  thickness  sufficient  to  ensure  their  preservation  on  upheaval. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Darwin  (Origin  of  Species^  pp.  800 
and  343)  that  seas  have  been  seas,  and  continents  have  been 
continents,  for  periods  far  greater,  geologically  speaking,  than 
we  have  been  upt  to  assign  for  their  existence. 

In  applying  these  principles  to  elucidate  the  broader  features 
of  the  geographical  configuration  at  any  geological  period,  we 
have  to  bear  in  mind  another  and  even  more  important  feu^t,  vis. 
the  permanence  through  vast  periods  of  the  general  direction  of 
the  lines  of  volcanic  eruption  over  a  whole  hemisphere :  I  shall 
at  a  later  stage  of  this  paper  enter  into  some  detail  upon  this 
subject,  and  therefore  only  refer  here  to  the  fact  of  this  perma- 
nence. Consider  the  chain  of  the  Andes  forming  a  line  of  vol« 
canic  eruption  more  or  less  active  through  near  60  degrees  of  the 
earth's  circumference,  and  prolonged  for  an  equal  distance  by  the 
ehain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  almost  continuous  vol* 
canic  band  extending  from  the  Azores  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion to  the  centre  of  the  Pacific,  and  we  see  that  the  development 
of  volcanic  eruptions  has  been  exhibited  with  a  permanence  and 
pmstency  of  direction  over  immense  areas,  and  may  therefore 
well  assume  that  the  influence  of  this  persistence  upon  the  geo^ 
gnphical  configuration  of  the  period  during  which  it  pvevuled 
most  have  been,  perhaps  beyond  all  other  tfa^gs,  important  and 
enduring.  Into  the  causes  of  this  persistency  ci  direction  during 
long  periods  I  do  not  pretend  here  to  enter,  further  than  to 
remark  upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  adventitious  action  of  per- 
colated water  upon  the  metallic  bases  to  account  for  it.  The  fiiet 
w  often  mooted,  of  the  contiguity  of  all  active  volcanoes  to  the 
sea  or  to  great  inland  waters,  is  not  only  explicable  on  othe 
grounds,  but  is,  I  venture  to  suggest,  the  necessary  concomitant 
of  any  elevatory  action  acting  spasmodically  like  that  of  volcanoes. 

*  See  Prestwieh,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  See.  vol.  zii.  p.  10;  also  vol  xiv 
p.  250;  and  Degoua^e  and  Laurent,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vd.  xii, 
p.  252. 
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If  we  admit  that  every  elevation  takes  place  at  the  expense  of 
material  removed  from  sabterraneoos  places  to  the  snrface,  the 
void  thus  caused  must^  even  if  we  conceive  a  cavernous  stmctore, 
be  supplied  sooner  or  later  by  other  material  subsiding  into  the 
cavity^  so  that  ia  such  case  we  may  assume  that  every  volcanic 
elevation  is  accompanied  by  a  depression  coequal  in  amount 
(although  perhaps  not  in  area),  and  also  contiguous.  Did  moun- 
tain chains  come  into  existence  by  one  great  catastrophe,  instead 
of  their  being  formed  (as  the  evidence  shows)  by  a  multitude  of 
minor  and  spasmodic  volcanic  outbursts,  this  contiguity  would 
not  so  necessarily  accompany  the  volcanic  elevations;  but  the 
smallness  of  the  effect  produced  by  each  volcanic  elevation  when 
compared  with  the  sum  of  their  action,  as  seen  in  mountain 
chains,  shows  that,  upon  the  principle  stated  above,  the  depres- 
sions are  contiguous.  Thus,  as  it  seems  to  me,  every  volcanic 
outburst  has  a  tendency,  by  the  contiguous  depressions  that  it 
causes,  to  bring  the  drainage  into  its  neighbourhood.  This 
drainage  is  generally  the  ocean ;  but,  as  in  the  Caspian,  it  may 
be  only  waters  having  their  origin  from  the  surrounding  land 
collected  into  the  depressed  area.  And  hence  is  it  that  great 
waters  are  not  only  contiguous  to  volcanoes  at  the  present  day^ 
but  that  in  all  geological  periods  volcanic  outbursts  are  associated 
with  marine  formations. 

Section  2. — The  General  GeograpMeal  Configttration  of  the 
Secondary  Period. 

The  volcanic  forces  which  prevailed  during  the  later  part  of 
the  palseosoic  period,  at  least  during  the  carboniferous  age,  appear 
to  have  had  a  general  direction  from  east  to  west.  The  convul- 
sions which  broke  up  the  palseozoic  deposits,  and  formed  the 
mountain  systems  which  governed  the  geographical  configuration 
of  the  secondary  period,  have  obliterated  these  features  to  a 
greater  extent  than  have  the  tertiary  upheavals  obUterated  those 
of  secondary  age;  enough,  however,  remains  to  show  this  east 
and  west  direction  in  several  well-marked  and  extensive  anticli- 
nals  over  the  northern  hemisphere  which  originated  during  the 
carboniferous  period :  witness  the  anticlinals  of  Nova  Scotia,  of 
South  Scotland,  of  North  Devon,  of  the  Ardennes,  of  some  of 
the  Sierras  of  Spain,  of  Corbi^res  in  the  Pyrenees^.  The  dose 
of  this  period,  however,  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  (or 

*  As  to  Nova  Scotia,  see  Dawson,  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  184, 269 ; 
Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  i.  pp.  2%,  322 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  60 ;  vol.  vi.  p.  349 ; 
vol.  viii.  p.  398 ;  vol.  x.  p.  42.  As  to  the  Ardennes,  see  Austen,  Quart 
Journ.  GeoL  Soc.  vol.  xi. }).  533.  As  to  North  Devon,  Scotland,  and 
Spain,  see  Murchison's  '  Siluria,'  London,  1854.  As  to  Corbidies,  see 
t>  Archiac,  BtM,  Soc,  G4ol,  d.  France,  vol.  xiv.  p.  507.    In  addition  to  which 
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probably  was  caused)  by  an  entire  change  in  this  alignement : 
the  volcanic  bands  which  brought  into  existence  the  extensive 
moantain  systems  which  are  formed  out  of  the  palaeozoic  strata^ 
broken  up  and  thrown  iuto  parallel  ridges  of  immense  .extent, 
obliterating  almost  entirely  the  alignement  which  the  palaeozoic 
strata  had  previously  possessed^  appear  to  have  burst  forth^  not 
merely  in  one  henusphere^  but  over  the  whole  world  as  far  as 
hitherto  examined^  in  a  direction  more  or  less  from  north  to 
lonth^  and  to  have  maintained  this  direction  during  the  whole 
secondary  period.  These  old  volcanic  bands  have  left  their  evi« 
dences  in  several  great  systems  which  have  been  examined  by 
competent  geologists^  and,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  in  other 
mountain  chains  of  similar  direction  not  yet  examined.  The 
well-marked  and  examined  systems  consist,  in  the  northern  he- 
misphere, of  the  Alleghanies*,  the  Ouralf,  and  of  the  s}'8tem  of 
Portugal:!:  prolonged  into  the  North  of  England;  and  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  of  the  great  system  of  Eastern  Australia  § ; 
of  like  origin  with  which  appears  to  be  the  palaeozoic  and  schis- 
tose system  of  New  Zealand ;  and  lastly,  the  grand  systems  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  ||  and  of  the  Andeslf. 

There  seems  reason  also  for  inferring  that  the  north  and  south 
ridges  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa,  crossed  by  the  late  tra-> 
vdlers  in  that  region  (Burton,  Speke,  and  Livingstone),  of  whose 

it  may  be  added  that,  according  to  M.  Ahich,  BvU,  vol.  xii.  p.  116,  a  ereat 
csit  and  west  axis,  presumably  of  carboniferoua  date  (being  formed  of  De- 
Tonian  rock),  traverses  £mropeaa  Russia  from  the  meridian  of  Smolensk  to 
that  of  the  Oural.  M.  Tcfaihatchef  also  describes  similar  axes  running 
through  Galatia  and  Paphlagonia  {fiuU,  voL  viiL  p.  312;,  and  through  the 
Antitaurus  {BM,  vol.  xi.  p.  402). 

♦  Sec  Rogers,  *'  Physical  Structure  of  the  Appalachian  Chain/'  in 
'Beports  of  Survey  of  Massachussette/  p.  522  (Boston,  1838).  See  also 
Beport  on  Geol.  Explor.  Pennsylvania,  1836,  1838»  1839,  1840,  18414 
Beport  on  Geol.  Survey  of  Yirgima,  1840, 1841. 

t  Murchison,  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  pp.  398,  717*  Also  'Siluria,' 
pp.  294  to  300,  and  p.  333. 

X  Sharpe,  ^lart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  135. 

iSeeStrzelecki's'Austra]ia,1Lond.l845.  See  also  Odemheimer,  in  Quart* 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xi.  p.  399.  Ckrke  in  same,  p.  408.  Selwyn,  in 
ToL  z.p.  299 ;  voL  xiv.  p.  533  (wherein  the  north  and  south  strike  of  the 
paleozoic  rocks  and  their  unconformability  to  the  secondary  coal-bearing 
itnta  reposing  on  them  is  shown) ;  vol.  xvi.  p.  147*  Resales,  in  vol.  xv. 
p»  497  (showing  the  palaeozoic  strike  below  the  drift). 

1  See  Hector,  Joum.  of  Geograph.  Soc.  1860 ;  Edinb.  New.  Phil.  Joum. 
▼oLxLp.  169;  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xvii.  p.  388.  Shumard, 
Trans.  Acad.  St.  Louis,  vol.  i.  No.  3.  p.  341. 

f  See  Forbes,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  38,  48.  See  also 
Dsrwin's  *  South  America '  (1846),  pp.  237-248,  who  at  pase  247  proceeds 
thus : — "  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  Cordillera  has  been  probably, 
with  some  quiescent  periods,  a  source  of  volcanic  matter  from  an  epodi 
aaterior  to  our  cretaceo-oolitic  formation  to  the  present  day.'* 
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Btracture^  however,  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  direction  of 
their  strike,  will,  when  examined,  present  similar  evidences  of  an 
orijrin  at  the  dose  of  the  pakeozoic  period* 

The  way  in  which  the  secondary  formations  occur  upon  the 
flanks  of  these  known  systems,  stretching  from  them  in  success- 
ive outcrops,  indicate  that  throughout  the  secondary  period  the 
tracts  fflJlmg  within  the  influence  of  these  volcanic  hands  were, 
with  some  interruption,  undergoing  a  steady  continuous  dera- 
tion.   Thus,  to  commence  on  the  east  with  the  Oural  Mountains, 
we  see  that  the  elevatory  action  of  that  chain  commenced  after 
the  close  of  the  carboniferous  period,  but  was  in  full  action  during 
the  last  age  of  the  palaeozoic  period,  the  Permian,  the  deposits  of 
which  spread  over  large  tracts,  and  that  this  action,  prolonged 
into  the  secondary  period,  elevated  the  Permian  deposits  into 
ridges  subordinate  to  the  original  ridge  of  the  Oural  but  parallel 
wiu  it,  while  the  Jurassic  deposits  were  formed  in  the  same  but 
diminished  basin  as  that  occupied  by  the  Permian  Sea,  these 
now  lying  within  the  Permian  deposits  in  a  concentric  form, 
preciaely  as  we  see  the  secondary  deposits  of  England  and 
France  forming  successive  concentnc  rings  of  outcrop  diminish^ 
ing  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  age.    The  system  of  England  and 
Portugal,  although  not  so  marked  as  the  uninterruptea  chain  of 
the  Oural,  is  yet  distinctly  apparent  from  a  consideration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  secondary  deposits  in  those  countries  are 
assembled.    The  chief  part  of  the  Portuguese  system  appears 
now  to  have  disappearea  under  the  Atlantic;  but  the  Jurassic 
and  suberetaceouB  deposits  which,  fenced  on  the  east  by  the 
schistose  region  of  Eastern  Portugal  and  Western  Spain,  oc- 
cupy the  littoral  region  of  Central  Portugal,  have  hem  shown 
bv  the  late  Mr.  Sh^pe*  to  have  a  regular  outcrop  along  a  line 
of  strike  from  N.  by  W.  to  S.  by  £.,  in  which  the  earliesi- 
depositad  Jurassic  formations  were  elevated  at  intervals  into 
riuges  having  this  direction  until  the  cretaceous  age;  whUe  in 
England  we  find  this  line  of  the  Portuguese  strike  traversing  the 
ishmd,  and  becoming  conspicuous  in  the  midland  and  northern 
counties  of  England,  the  volcanic  outbursts  appearing  in  the 
trappean  beds  of  Skye,  which  there  alternate  with  oolitic  depo- 
sits.   The  elevatory  effect  of  this  band  upon  the  formations  of 
the  great  secondary  gulf  of  England  and  Northern  France  I 
have  before  alluded  to,  in  the  concentric  outcrop  of  the  forma- 
tions deposited  in  that  gulf,  which,  like  the  Oural  r^on  and 
the  secondary  tract  of  Portugal,  exhibit  a  gradual  and  successive 
elevation  and  desiccation^  of  the  sea-bottom  during  the  whole 
period,  at  least  until  the  cretaceous  epoch. 

Passing  westward,  we  find  under  the  Atlantic,  within  the 
*  Quart.  Joum.  OeoL  Soc.  vol.  ri.  p.  135. 
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digtance  of  400  miles  from  the  Irish  shore^  ridges  of  consider- 
able deyation  apparently  parallel  with  the  line  of  Portugal  and 
Englandj  terminating  with  an  abrupt  declivity  of  upwards  of 
7000  feet;  which  would  appear  to  be  the  western  escarpment  of 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  system.  Crossing  the  immense  valley 
wliich  is  occupied  by  the  Atlantic  between  this  point  and  the 
American  shore,  we  find  a  magnificent  development  of  parallel 
secondary  movements  in  the  Appalachian  chain  and  the  deposits 
flankii^  it.  The  elaborate  surveys^  by  the  State  surveyors,  of  the 
Atlantic  border  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  and  of  that  chain  itself, 
enable  us  to  speak  with  precision  of  the  phenomena  attending 
the  development  of  the  secondary  formations  of  that  region. 
The  parallelism  of  the  ridges  into  which  the  palaeozoic  deposits 
have  been  thrown  in  the  Alleghanies  is  perhaps  even  more 
marked  and  persistent  than  in  the  Oural  cham ;  and  the  persist- 
ence of  outline  of  the  shore  of  the  secondary  oceans,  exhibited 
by  the  successive  outcrop  of  the  secondary  formations  along  the 
littoral  border  of  the  Alleghanies,  is  almost  uninterrupted,  and 
10  nearly  coincides  with  the  present  Atlantic  shore,  that  if  the 
whole  region  were  now  to  be  depressed  to  the  level  it  occupied 
during  any  ag^  of  the  secondary  period^  the  sea  would  again  wash 
a  eoast-line  agreeing  in  its  maiji  features  with  the  outcrop  of  the 
formation  of  that  age.  We  see  represented  here  the  same  fea- 
tures that  occur  in  England  and  France,  viz.  the  return  of  sea 
after  sea,  from  the  Jurassic  down  to  and  including  the  older  ter- 
tiaries,  to  the  same,  though  in  most  cases  shrunken,  bed  as  that 
oeenpied  by  its  immediate  predecessor.  This  is  most  conspicuous 
in  Virginia  and  the  States  to  the  south  of  it,  the  outcrop  of  the 
tertiary  and  secondary  strata  successively  disappearing  under  the 
Atlantic  as  it  advances  northward.  Here  also  we  see  that  sue- 
eessive  desiccation  to  which  I  have  adverted  in  the  case  of  Russia 
md  England  and  Portugal;  but  the  succession  is  lessw  regular 
m  the  Alleghany  region,  the  newer  secondaries  more  generally 
overlaying  the  older,  and  exhibiting  a  greater  alternation  of  level 
than  is  the  case  in  Europe ;  indeed  so  considerable  has  this  alter-> 
nation  been,  that  the  equivalents  of  the  middle  secondaries  of 
Soiope  have  not  been  well  made  out,  being  mostly  either  absent 
or  eke  hidden  by  the  overlay  of  the  newer  seoondiury  (cretaceous) 


The  investigations  and  explorations  of  Marcou,  Shumard, 
Swsllow,  Heyden,  Meek,  and  many  other  American  geologists 
and  eiplorers  of  the  formations  on  me  western  flank  of  the  Ap* 
palaehian  chain  warrant  an  inference  that  the  secondary  sea, 
particularly  during  the  cretaceous  periods,  swept  round  the 
aoutkem  termination  of  the  chain  and  filled  the  area  now  occu- 
pied by  Texas,  Kansas,  and  the  Indian  territory,  extending  thence 
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northwards  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Moantains  to 
the  Polar  Sea ;  the  Alleghany  region  foiming  a  great  peninsala 
pointing  southwards^  and  joined  to  a  continental  tract  occupied 
by  what  is  now  the  palaeozoic  region  of  the  northern  and  north- 
western states  of  America  and  of  Canada,  and  the  crystalline 
region  of  the  Hudson  Bay  territories,  but  separated  from  tbe 
Socky-Mountaiu  region  by  this  secondary  sea.  Here,  again,  the 
same  changes  of  level  during  the  secondary  period  which  the  At* 
lantic  flank  of  the  Appalachian  region  presents  seem  repeated| 
the  newer  secondary  (cretaceous)  formations  so  overlapping  the 
middle  and  older  secondary  that  they  are  mostly  found  reposing 
here  on  the  palaeozoic, — the  middle  and  older  secondary  forma- 
tions being  either  absent  or  so  far  obscured  that^  in  the  present 
state  of  their  knowledge  of  this  region,  the  American  geologtsts 
are  at  issue  whether  any  formations  really  referable  to  themiddDe 
and  older  secondary  periods  have  yet  been  found  west  of  the 
AUeghanies'i'. 

The  extensive  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  includes 
within  it  the  whole  elevated  tract  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Saskatchewan  valleys  on  the  east,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  west, 
was  until  recently  almost  an  unknown  region ;  but  the  report  of 
Dr.  Hector  ti  who,  under  Palliser's  expedition,  made  a  rapid 
survey  of  part  of  this  chain,  shows  that,  like  the  Alleghaniesi 
the  core  of  the  chain  consists  of  mural  precipices  of  highly  in* 
clined  palaeozoic  formations,  flanked  with  secondary  deposits 
lying  quite  unconformably  on  them,  and  stretching  away  from 
the  chain  with  a  very  easy  dip,  the  development  of  the  cretaceous 
formation  being  such  as  apparently  to  have  filled  the  whole  val- 
ley lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  the 
palaeozoic  system  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  by- 
persthene  system  of  the  Lake  and  Hudson's  Bay  region  on  the 
east,  from  the  coast  of  Texas  on  the  south,  to  the  Polar  Sea  on 
the  north.  Here  again,  therefore,  is  exhibited  a  yet  more  marked 
continental  alignement  from  north  to  south  during  the  secondary 
periods. 

There  remain  to  be  noticed  the  great  systems  of  the  southein 
hemisphere,  and  first  that  of  Australia.  Considerable  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  surveyor  of  one  of  the  eastern  colonies  of 

*  See  Maroott,  'Geolosy  of  North  America'  (Zurich,  1858);  hii  new% 
are,  however,  repudiated  by  the  American  geologists.  See  Dana,  in  SilK- 
man's  Journal,  vol.  xzvi.  p.  323.  Heyden  and  Meek  in  tame,  voL  zxriL 
pp.  35,  219.  This  overlay  of  the  cretaceous  deposits  in  many  parts  of  the 
northern  Jiemisphere,  together  with  their  great  extent  there,  apoean  to  in- 
dicate that  extensive  subsidences  in  this  hemisphere 'preceded  that  genenl 
change  in  the  geographical  alignement  which  in  the  tnird  secUon  I  propoM 
consmering. 

t  See  Note  || ,  ante,  p.  165. 
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Australia  in  the  examination  of  their  geological  features.  The 
similarity  of  these  features  over  a  large  tracts  coupled  with  the 
exhibition  of  similar  features  wherever  exploring  vessels  have  ex- 
amined the  eastern  sea  border^  favours  the  inference  that  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Australia  is  one  geological  system  composed  of 
disrupted  palseozoic  formations,  and  having  a  strike  throughout 
from  north  to  south.  The  resemblance  of  this  structure  to  that 
of  the  Appalachian  and  Rocky-Mountain  chains  is  striking. 
Here,  as  there,  the  Devonian  and  carboniferous  deposits  have 
been  broken  up  into  numerous  parallel  ridges  from  north  to 
south,  showing  the  origin  of  the  system  to  be  subsequent  to  the 
carboniferous  period,  but  prior  to  the  deposit  of  the  coal-bearing 
strata  of  this  continent,  which,  like  those  of  India,  appear  to  be 
of  secondary  age^  these  coal-bearing  strata  resting  in  Australia 
nnconformably  on  the  true  carbomferous  and  older  paheosoic 
strata'!'. 

The  schistose  system  of  New  Zealand  seems  evidently  due  to 
the  same  elevatory  action  as  that  which  formed  the  Australian 
svstem,  since  the  coast-line  of  that  island  is  almost  identical  with 
the  opposite  shore  of  Australia  in  a  somewhat  lower  latitude. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  grandest  mountain  system  of  the  world-— 
the  Andes— exhibiting  similar  features  to  the  other  systems 
above  discussed*  This  chain  exhibits  the  greatest  constancy  of 
direction  of  any,  and  in  its  extent  it  is  unrivalled.  The  reports 
and  sections  published  of  this  chain,  the  latest  of  which  is  the 
elaborate  memoir  of  Dr.  Forbes,  show  that  this  system,  although 
still  in  the  height  of  its  activity,  had  its  origin  as  far  back  as  the 
oohtic  period  t,  if  indeed  it  do  not  eventually  prove,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe^  to  have  bieen  brought  into  existence,  like  the 
Onral  and  the  other  systems  to  which  I  have  adverted^  at  the 
dose  of  the  carboniferous  epoch.  The  activity  of  this  volcanic 
chain  during  the  secondary  period  is  shown  by  the  forma- 
tions of  that  period  being  interstratified  with  porphyries  and 
other  volcanic  rocks ;  and  the  direction  of  the  volcanic  band  is 
shown  to  have  been,  during  the  period,  coincident  with  that  of  the 
present  chain,  by  the  circumstance  that  these  secondary  deposits, 
so  interstratified  with  volcanic  rocks  of  contemporaneous  date, 
he  in  a  band  from  north  to  south  between  the  palaeozoic  forma- 
tions of  the  central  or  higher  region  of  the  Cordillera  and  the 
Pacific,  forming  a  subordinate  division  of  the  chain  of  lower  ele- 
vation, and  comprising  within  it  the  greater  part  of  the  existing 
volcanoes  of  the  Cordillera.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  as 
showing  the  identity  of  this  system  with  that  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  that  Dr.  Forbes  in  the  one,  and  Dr.  Hector  in  the 

*  See  Selw^n,  Quart.  Jonm.  Geol.  Sec.  vol.  ziv.  p.  533, 
t  See  Darwin's  '  South  America,'  p.  247. 
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other^  liave  obserred  a  remarkable  absence,  or  at  least  xtaitj,  of 
yolcanic  rocks  penetrating  the  pateosoic  portion  or  core  of  the 
chains,  these  rocks  being  developed  in  the  lateral  region  where 
the  secondary  formations  were  deposited, — ^illustrating,  I  ventore 
to  think,  the  hypothesis  mentioned  in  Section  1,  that  the  eon- 
tigoity  of  the  sea  (as  shown  here  by  the  deposits)  to  the  volcaiue 
loci  is  due  to  the  depressions  caused  by  the  yolcanic  action,  its 
absence  firom  those  parts  of  the  chains  deficient  in  yolcanic  roeks 
being  due  to  the  steadiness  of  leyd  there  permitted  by  the  absence, 
during  the  period,  of  yolcanic  disturbances.  These  two  great 
systems  of  the  Andes  and  the  Bocky  Mountains,  although  origi- 
nating early  in  the  secondary  periodi,  have  preseryed  their  aligne- 
ment  and  activity  until  the  present  time ;  for  although  the  Andei 
be  the  only  one  of  them  in  which  the  yolcanic  force  is  still  en- 
tirely active,  yet  the  Rocky  Mountains  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
Cascade  Mountains  and  the  other  Pacific-coast  ranges  (which  are 
but  the  lateral  and  subordinate  chains  of  the  great  Bocky-Moun- 
tain  system),  exhibit  evidences  of  very  recent  volcanic  activit;^*. 

We  thus  see  over  half  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  again  in 
important  parts  of  the  southern,  well-marked  evidenoes  of  the 
continental  development  which  prevailed  during  the  secondary 
period,  sufficient,  I  think,  to  justify  an  inference  that  dxainf 
that  period,  when  the  chief  part  of  the  present  Europeo-Asiatic 
continent  and  of  Northern  Africa  was  sea,  the  continents  hsd 
an  alignement  from  north  to  south  as  well  marked  as  is  the 
EuTopeo- Asiatic  continent  of  the  present  day  in  the  opposite 
direction  (the  great  development  of  which  from  east  to  west 
being  due,  as  I  shall  presently  attempt  to  show,  to  the  east  and 
west  development  of  tertiary  volcanic  bands),  all  the  examples  of 
great  systems  of  secondary  origin  yet  studied,  with  the  exception 
of  the  JFura  and  of  part  of  the  IVrenees  (both  of  which  originated 
very  late  in  the  secondary  period),  having  this  north  and  south  di* 
rection.  This  inference  wiU  be  greatly  strengthened  if  further  ex- 
plorations should  show  that  the  north  and  south  ridges  of  Central 
and  Southern  Africa,  to  which  the  configuration  of  that  conti- 
nent south  of  the  Niger  is  due,  and  the  north  and  south  ridges 
of  Madagascar  are  of  contemporaneous  origin  with  those  of 
Australia^  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  Oural,  and  contributed  to 
the  geographical  configuration  of  the  secondary  period.  In 
short,  it  mi^y  be  asserted  that  the  present  configuration  of  onr 
continents  is  due  to  the  engrafting,  as  it  were,  upon  secondary 
continents  or  their  remains,  of  post-cretaceous  luid,  elevated  by 
mountain  chains  running  from  west  to  east  which  have  com^ 
into  existence  since  the  close  of  the  secondary  period, — ^in  some 

*  See  Gtobgy  of  Califoniia  and  Oregon,  by  J.  S.  Newbeny  (Wash- 
ington, 1857).    ganermsn,  Qusrt.  Jonm.  GeoL  Soc  vol.xn«  p.  198. 
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cases^  as  in  that  of  the  Oural,  incorpontting  them  into  the  body 
of  the  new  continent,  bat  in  others  leaving  them  in  the  fonn  of 
peninsalas  extending  north  and  south,  as  in  the  case  of  South 
America,  or  of  insulated  tracts,  as  in  the  case  of  Australia^ 

The  following  are  the  (known)  important  axes  which  goyemed 
the  geographical  configuration  of  the  secondary  period;  the 
letters  refer  to  the  diagram  below.  Axes  such  as  the  Jura, 
which  came  into  existence  very  late  in  the  secondary  period, 
and  whose  influence  upon  this  configpiration  was  but  subordi* 
nate,  or  as  the  principal  axis  of  the  Pyrenees,  which,  although 
of  secondary  origin,  preceded  only  the  newer  cretaceous  epoch, 
and  whose  mfluence  is  rather  to  be  considered  among  those  to 
be  discussed  in  the  3rd  section  as  governing  the  post*eretaoeoui 
configuration,  are  omitted  in  this  list  and  diagram. 

Direction* 

a.  Chain  of  Onral    .«•••• 

b.  Chain  of  Andes • 

c.  Chain  of  Bocky  Mountains     •     « 

d.  Chain  of  AUeghanies     .     •     .     • 

e.  System  of  England  and  Portugal. 
/.  System  of  Eastern  Australia   .     • 


N.toS- 

N.toS, 

N.N.W,  to  S.S  Jl. 

N.E,  to  S.W, 

N.  by  W.  to  8.  by  B, 

N.byB,toS.byW. 


[To  be  continued.] 


XXrV.  On  the  Influence  ^f  TVaces  of  Foreign  Metak  on  the 
JBledric  Conductitig  Power  of  Mercury.  By  A.  Mattbiessen^ 
-P.fl.flf.;  and  C.  Voot,  PA.D.* 

rriHE  fact  that  mercury,  when  alloyed  with  traces  of  foreign 

X     metals,  shows  an  increment,  ana  not,  as  most  pure  metals, 

*  CoQununipatsd  by  the  Authors. 
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a  decrement  of  the  conducting  power^  has  induced  us  to  make 
the  following  experiments. 

The  mercury  employed  was  purified  by  allowing  it  to  stand 
for  a  length  of  time  under  a  solution  of  protonitratc  of  mercury^ 
and  before  use  heating  it  on  a  water-bath  for  about  half  an  hoar 
with  dilute  nitric  acid^  washing  with  distilled  water^  and  drying 
on  the  water-bath. 

Before  commencing  the  experiments^  it  was  necessary  to  test 
whether  the  assertion  made  by  Siemens*,  ''that  not  only  does 
the  absorbed  oxygen,  but  also  all  metallic  impurities  increase  the 
conducting  power  of  mercury/'  is  correct.  Is  oxygen  really 
absorbed  by  mercury?  This  question  may  be  answered  by 
the  following  experiments : — 

I.  Mercury  which  had  been  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  on 
a  water-bath  was  well  washed  with  distilled  water  (previously 
boiled  to  expel  the  air)  and  carefully  dried  with  bibulous  paper; 
a  part  of  it  was  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  half  an  hour,  bebg 
well  stirred  during  that  time,  and  part  dried  in  a  Liebig's 
drying  tube  at  100^  C.  in  a  current  of  dry  and  pur«  hydrogen. 
These  specimens  did  not  show  the  slightest  difference  in  tii6r 
conducting  power. 

II.  Another  portion,  after  being  dried  in  the  water-bath,  was 
shaken  with  oxygen  in  a  bottle  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for 
twenty  minutes,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  three  hours,  during 
which  time  it  was  repeatedly  shaken  up.  This  also  had  the 
same  conducting  power  as  the  above. 

III.  Another  portion  of  the  same  mercury  was  boiled  in  an 
evaporating  dish  in  contact  with  air  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to 
allow  the  formation  of  suboxide.  This  also  showed  no  altera- 
tion in  the  conducting  power.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
apparatus  we  employed  for  the  determination  of  the  resistances 
will  distinctly  show  0*01  per  cent,  difference  in  the  resistance. 

lY.  If  mercury  absorbed  oxygen,  it  is  probable  that  it  would 
^ve  it  out  again  on  solidification,  as  m  the  case  of  silver. 
Rose,  however,  states  in  his  paper  '^  On  the  Spitting  of  Silverf,'' 
that  he  had  often  frozen  lai^e  quantities  of  mercury,  but  never 
observed  the  phenomena  which  occur  with  the  qiitting  of  silver. 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that  mercury  does  not 
absorb  oxygen  or  oxide;  or  if  it  does,  only  to  so  small  an 
extent  that  its  conducting  power  is  not  altered  by  it.  Now,  as 
we^  shall  prove  that  a  very  minute  quantity  of  foreign  metal 
materially  affects  the  conducting  power  of  mercury,  we  think 
we  are  justified  in  stating  that  pure  mercury  will  neither  absorb 
oxygen  nor  dissolve  either  of  the  oxides  of  mercury.    That  the 

*  Phil.  Mag.  Januaiy  1861. 

t  Poggoidorff's  Annaieuy  vol.  Ixviii.  p.  290. 
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metojuiy  was  sufficiently  purified  by  the  process  wc  subjected  it 
to,  was  proved  by  comparing  it  with  some  distilled  mercury, 
which  after  distillation  was  treated  with  dilate  nitric  acid  and 
dried  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The  experiments  were  made  as 
follows : — 

Thermometer-tubes  were  fused  on  to  wide  tubes  and  bent,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  length  of  these 
was  about  300  miUims.  Into  the  wide 
tubes  dipped  well-amalgamated  copper 
wires  (5  millims.  thick),  which  reached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tubes  at  a,  thereby     V^  \^ 

closing,  as  it  were,  the  ends  of  the      ^"i"""""""^^-^ 
thermometer-tubes  with  a  plate  of  copper.     It  was  found  that 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  wide  tubes  made  no  difference 
in  the  results  obtained.     The  weight  of  mercury  taken  for  each 
determination  was  50  grammes. 

To  obtain  concordant  results,  the  precautions  taken  were  :— 

I.  The  amalgam  was  made  in  the  tube  itself.  This  was  filled 
with  the  requisite  quantity  of  mercury,  and  its  resistance  deter- 
mined :  this  was  always  repeated  twice,  to  be  sure  no  air-bubbles 
were  in  it ;  and  either  the  soUd  metal  was  added,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  poorer  amalgams,  a  certain  weight  of  an  amalgam 
of  known  composition,  and  then  heated  for  a  quarter  to  half  an 
hour  over  a  Buusen-bumer,  during  which  time  the  mercury  was 
allowed  to  flow  continually  from  the  one  arm  to  the  other,  at 
the  same  time  taking  great  care  that  the  thermometer-tube 
remained  always  full;  for  if  it  became  empty,  the  amalgam 
would  leave  a  tail  in  it,  and  thereby  injure  the  continuity  of 
the  column.  The  thick  copper  wires  were  heated  before  being 
dipped  into  those  amalgams,  which  partially  solidified  on  cooling. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the  tubes  were,  after  they 
were  emptied,  well  washed  with  nitric  acid  and  distilled  water 
and  carefully  dried,  and  that  the  ends  of  the  copper  wires  were 
cleaned  after  each  determination,  and,  when  necessary,  reamal- 
gamated, 

U.  As  the  conducting  power  of  mercury  is  known,  and  as  the 
resistances  of  the  tubes  filled  with  that  metal  were  always  deter- 
mined, it  was  not  necessary  to  measure  the  length  or  diameter 
of  the  tubes;  for  we  obtain  more  concordant  results,  when  expe- 
rimenting with  the  difiSerent  tubes,  by  comparing  their  resist- 
tances  with  that  of  the  tubes  filled  with  mercury,  Uian  if  we  had 
measured  their  respective  lengths  and  diamet^  and  brought 
these  data  into  calculation. 
III.  The  metals  used  for  the  experiments  were  pure. 
lY.  During  the  determination  the  tube  filled  with  the 
amalgam  was  placed  in  a  trough  filled  with  water,  the  tempera- 
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tnreofwhich  waikeptasnear  18^C.MpoMbIe«  Ofeonne^the 
tube  was  first  placed  on  the  empty  trough  and  allowed  to  cool 
gradually  before  the  water  was  poured  in. 

y»  Each  amalgam  was  made  twice,  and^its  resistanee  deteN 
mined  in  different  tubes. 

In  the  following  Tables  the  results  obtained  are  given.  They 
have  been  compared  with  the  gold-silver  alloy  *^^  whose  conduct- 
ing power  was  taken  at  QPas  100  :-*-* 


Tabls  I.- 

Tdioo 

ptftilllfllS 

yotattfli 

percent. 

OOBdMtiDg 

oMferred. 

'tir 

Meen 

olthe 

Qondaetiiic 

DiibRaice. 

0-1 
04 
0-5 
1-0 

<MW9 
IMS8 

o-aae 

MB 

10*889 
10-932 

10-946 
10-947 

10-984 
10-978 

11-066 
11H)63 

1M99 
11-SOO 

ii^ 

131 

13-3 
13-0 

19-8 
13-3 

13-5 
13*4 

13-« 
18-3 

10-932 

10-9465 

10-9785 

11-0675 

111996 

lS-05 
1315 
18H)5 

13*85 

10-908 
10-906 
10^1 
10-896 
10^876 

+0H»4 
+OH)40 
+0077 
+0-177 
+0« 

Tabus  II. — ^Mercury-Lead  Series 


TVilM 

parte  mer- 

VoImiMe 
pet  cent. 

CoAdttdinfl 
obeepred* 

l^empem- 
inre. 

Meea 

Condnetrng 
powflv* 

of  the 

Ouidaetbc 

DiAMee. 

0H)1 

0-0119 

10-990 
10^17 

1^-2 
13-2 

100185 

ilo 

10015 

+OO03 

OHM 

0H)898 

10-929 
10928 

13-0 
131 

100985 

1305 

10029 

+OO06 

0<)5 

0-0596 

10-944 
10-944 

13-2 
13-2 

10-944 

13-2 

10-935 

+OO09 

0-1 

0-119 

10-979 
10-973 

13-3 
183 

100795 

138 

10O60 

+0O19 

0-9 

0-238 

11-037 
11-038 

13-9 
13*6 

11-0375 

13^ 

11-000 

+0O98 

0-5 

0-593 

11*219 
11-225 

13-9 
13*0 

11-222 

13-1 

11157 

+0O65 

IH) 

119 

11-493 

11-497 

13-2 
13-1 

11-495 

1315 

11-407 

+0O83 

20 

2*33 

11-702 
11-708 

131 
13-2 

11-705 

13-15 

11-889 

-0-177 

*■• 

4i65 

11-867 
11-879 

13-0 
13-4 

11-873 

130 

19009 

-M86 

*  Phil  Mag.  February  1861. 
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Table  III. — ^Mercary-Tin  Series'!'. 


Tom 


"HfaT 


VolmiiM 

pCf  CCBt* 


Condaetiiig 


Conducting 


VeaaoltlM 


TempoiF 
tore. 


olodated. 


(H)l 
(H)5 

1-0 
H 

4-0 


M186 

(HMeS 

00030 

0-186 

V37I 

0-089 

1*83 

3*39 

6-93 


10*999 
10-930 

10-946 
10-945 

10-978 
10-977 

11-041 
11-042 

11172 
11-170 

11*528 
11-529 

11-796 
11-738 

12-389 
12307 

13-204 
13-130 


12-2 
181 

12-4 
12-6 

12-6 
12-8 

13-2 
130 

13-2 
13-2 

13-2 
130 

13-2 
13-2 

130 
13-0 

18-8 
12-8 


10-9295 

11-15 

10-9455 

12-5 

10-9775 

18-7 

11-0415 

131 

11-171 

13-8 

11-5286 

13-1 

11*792 

13*2 

12318 

13*0 

13167 

12-8 

10*992 
10-941 
10-973 
11-036 
11161 
11-538 
12*147 
18*336 
15-595 


+0H)05 
+0H)04 
+0-005 
+0H)10 
-0K)10 
-0-365 
-1*017 
-2-428 


*  In  my  paper  (Phil.  Mag.  Sept.  1861)  the  eondueting  power  of  the  gold- 
ahcr  ftlloy  at  0^  C.  wu  brought  mto  calcuktion  by  mistake  as  sk  226, 
instead  of  100  as  stated.  The  values  given  in  Table  V*  in  that  paper  mult 
be  divided  by  2-26  in  order  to  make  them  comparable  with  the  abovt. 
TiloBg,  as  mtxyve,  the  sold-stlver  alloy  100^  at  0^»  the  values  found  for 
the  tin-mercury  series,  &c.  ought  to  have  been^— 

Calculated  conducting 
.  power. 

**  Pore  mercury  eonducts =:  10*827  at  18  C. 

alleyed  with  0*1  Bi  =  10*876  at  18*6 

001  Snss  10-846  at  18-4 

„  „  0*02  „  a  10-868 at  180 

0*06  „  =  10-898  at  18-2 


0-1 
0-2 
0-6 
10 
2*0 
40 


=  10-956  at  18-8 
All-0S0atl9-0 
tt  11*442  at  18*4 
=  11*779  at  18*6 
as  12-239  at  18*8 
=  13*137  at  19*0 


10*823 
10-840 
10*860 
10-889 
10-961 
11*071 
11-439 
12031 
13162 
16*627 


"  PoHher,  for  the  calculations  the  conducting  power  of  tin  wa»  taken  e(]ual 
to  76-146,  and  that  of  bismuth  7'9115,  &c.'  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  values  given  in  the  Table  were  deduced  firom  determinations  made 
tt different  temperatures  from  those  given  in  the  present  paper;  the  differ- 
nees  may  therefore  be  due  chiefly  to  the  temperature  not  being  the  same. 
The  relative  results,  however,  are  m  both  cases  the  same.  The  wues  given 
for  the  conducting  .'powers  of  tin  and  bismuth  are  those  taken  from  my 
mer  <*C)n  the  fflectric  Conduetifig  Power  of  the  Metals''  (PhiL  Thni. 
1868).— *A«  M. 
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Table  IV. — Mercury-Zinc  Scries. 


To  100 
parUmer- 
cunr  were 

Volumes 
ptrcent. 

Conductiiij; 
ooseiToa* 

Temponk 
ture. 

Mean 

Conducting 
power. 

of  the 

Terapem- 
ture. 

Conducting 

power, 
calculated. 

Difference. 

0H)1 

0K)190 

10-928 
10-927 
10-932 

13-2 
13-2 
12  8 

10-929 

1307 

10-943 

-0-014 

0-025 

OH)474 

10-949 
10950 
10-953 

13-2 
13-2 
12-8 

10-9507 

13-07 

10-992 

-0KM13 

0-05 

0-0948 

10-990 
10-993 
10-993 

13-2 
13-4 

12-8 

10-992 

13-13 

11-075 

-0-083 

01 

0-189 

11-079 
11078 
11-075 

13-2 
130 
130 

11-077 

1307 

11-238 

-0-241 

0-2 

0-378 

11-240 
11-236 
11*230 

131 
131 
13-2 

11-235 

1313 

11-564 

-0-329 

0-5 

0-940 

11-708 
11-698 
11-683 

13-2 
13-2 
13-2 

11-696 

13-2 

12-538 

-0-842 

10 

1-86 

12-462 
12-458 
12-431 

13-4 
130 
134 

12-450 

13-27 

14*131 

-1-681 

2-0 

3-66 

13-537 
13569 
13-593 

13-2 
130 
12-8 

13-566 

13-0 

17-247 

-3-681 

4-0 

706 

14-644 
14-651 
14-678 

13-3 
130 
13-0 

14-658 

131 

23133 

-8-475 

Table  V. — Mercury-Gold  Series. 


To  100 
parts  mer- 
dUT  we 

added 


Volnmea 
percent. 


Conducting 
obeerredi 


Tenpcn- 


Mean  of  the 

Conductind  Tempenu 
power,  ture. 


Conducting 

power, 
calculated. 


DifTacDee. 


OKU» 

0-1 

0^ 

0-5 


0O070 

00176 

0H)358 

0H)70 

0-134 

0-841 

070 


10-917 
10-917 

10-929 
10-933 

10-945 
10-948 

10-979 
10976 

ll'OSg 
11-084 

11-894 
11-851 

il-567 
11-576 


13-9 
18-4 

18-4 
18*8 

18-4 
13K) 

18-8 
18-8 

18-0 
18-8 

18-0 
18-8 

18-8 
18-8 


10-917 

10-931 

10-9465 

10-9775 

11-0315 

U-3225 

11-6716 


13-3 
130 
13-2 
13-2 
131 
13-1 
13-8 


10-913 
10-917 

10-924 
10-937 
10-962 
11041 
11-180 


+0^)04 
4-0K)U 
+0-022 

+0-040 
+0H)69 
+0-281 
+0'3Sl 
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Table  VI. — Mercury-Silver  Series. 


TV>100 


iwilwii 


0-01 
(Htt5 

02 
0-5 
1-0 


percent. 


Gondueting 

poweft 
ooMiTeda 


0H)130 

0K)824 

0O648 

0-129 

0-259 

0-644 

1-28 


10-920 
10-918 

10-930 
10-923 

10-953 
10-943 

10-985 
10-983 

11-049 
11-047 

11-208 
11-192 

11-561 
11-572 


Tempera" 
perature* 


Mean  of  the 
Conducting   Tempera< 


18-2 
13-0 

13-2 
13-2 

13-4 
13*4 

130 
130 

13-2 
18-4 

12-8 
13*2 

13-0 
18-0 


10-919 

10-9265 

10-948 

10-984 

11-048 

11-200 

11-5665 


Conducting 

power, 
calculated. 


131 
13*2 
18-4 
18-0 
13-3 
13-0 
13-0 


10-917 
10-927 
10-944 
10-978 
11*046 
11-247 
11*581 


Difference. 


+0-002 
0-OW 
+0004 
+0H)06 
+0KK)2 
-0-047 
-0H)15 


Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  amalgams  to 
solidify,  or  rather  to  crystallize,  we  were  obliged  to  discontinue 
the  determinations  in  some  of  the  series  much  sooner  than  in 
the  others,  as  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  constant  results*  In 
the  mercury-bismuth  series  the  turning-point  (for  there  must  be 
ODe,  as  bismuth  has  a  lower  conducting  power  than  mercury) 
occurs  between  1  and  2  per  cent. ;  this  point,  however,  could  not^ 
for  the  above  reason,  be  accurately  determined. 

For  the  calculations,  the  conducting  powers  and  specific 
gravities  employed. are  given  in  the  following  Table; — 

Table  VII. 


CO^^J^ 

Speeifie  gnnritjt. 

Bismuth 

7*915 

10-910 

52-640 

78-507 

184-064 

494*684 

633-327 

9-822 
13-578 
11-376 
7-294 
7-148 
19-265 
10-468 

Mercury 

f.M^ 

Tin 

Zinc    

Gold   •••• 

Silver 

From  the  forgoing  it  will  be  seen  that  mercury,  when  alloyed 

^  The  values  given  for  the  conducting  powers  are  taken  from  a  paper 
''On  the  Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Conducting  Power  of  the 
Hetab,**  by  A.  Matthiesaen  and  M.  v.  Bose,  which  will  shortly  be  publiahed, 

t  Phil  Trans.  1860. 
PkU.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  38.  No.  158.  March  1862.  N 
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with  very  minate  qmuiiities  of  another  metal^  with  the  exeeptkm 
of  sine,  Jias  a  greater  conductiDg  power;  but  when  alloyed  with 
larger  quantitiea,  has  a  lower  conducting  power  than  the  mean 
pf  the  conducting  powers  of  their  relative  values. 

That  sine  behaves  differently  from  other  metals  when  alloyed 
with  mercury  is  what  might  have  been  expected;  for  tine  will 
pnly  alloy  wit)(  mercury  to  a  small  extent^  just  as  it  does  with 
lead  and  bismuth* ;  for  when  sine  is  melted  with  either  lead, 
bismuth^  or  mercury^  they  separate,  after  having  been  well 
mixed  together  hj  stirring,  immediately  into  two  layers,-^the 
upper  pne  being  zmc  alloyed  with  small  quantities  of  the  other 
metal,  and  the  lower  one  being  the  other  metal  alloyed  with 
small  quantities  of  sine. 

Does  mercury  stand  alone  in  its  behaviour  when  alloyed  with 
traces  of  other  metals?  Is  it  the  only  one  whose  oonductbg 
power  increases  with  traces  of  foreign  metals  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  greater  than  the  calculated  on^  or  is  this  a  property 
of  all  metals  in  a  li(juid  state  7  The  following  experiments  prove 
that  in  all  probability  mercury  is  the  only  metal  that  behaves  in 
this  manner. 

I.  Tin  was  melted  in  tubes,  as  above  described,  in  a  bath  of 
Rose's  metal.  The  tubes  were  about  150  millims.  l<mg.  The 
metal  was  first  fused  in  the  one  arm  of  the  tube,  this  lying  at  first 
somewhat  inclined  in  the  bath  to  prevent  the  metal  from  flowing 
in  the  thermometer-tube;  when  fused,  it  was  sucked  up  the 
length  of  tube,  and  heated  copper  wires  placed  in  it.  It  was 
found  that  the  copper  wires  might  be  removed  and  replaced 
without  materially  affecting  the  conducting  power.  The  alloys 
were  ma<fe  by  first  filling  the  tubes  with  tin  and  determining  its 
resistance,  and  then  adding  traces  of  other  metals  (firomO'12&to 
4  per  cent.)  to  it  in  the  tube.  The  tube  after  each  addition  was 
slightly  inclined  several  times,  to  allow  the  alloy  to  flow  from 
the  one  arm  to  the  other,  care  being  taken,  as  with  the 
amalgams,  not  to  allow  the  thermometer-tube  to  become  empty. 
We  only  give  the  qualitative  results  obtained,  as  we  do  not 
possess  any  means  of  measuring  high  temperatures  with  accu* 
racy,  as  well  as  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  constant 
values  for  the  conducting  powers  of  the  melted  metals  and  their 
alloys.  The  qualitative  results  wiU,  however,  answer  the  ques- 
tion we  proposed. 

I.  Tin,  when  fused,  loses  in  conducting  power  with  an  increase 
of  temperature,  but  at  the  point  of  solidification  increaaes 
rapidly,  as  already  observed  by  Siemensf,  and  just  in  the  same 
way  as  potassium  and  sodium};  and  when  solid,  if  allowed 

f  i^ocesdinga  of  the  Boyal  Socie^,  vol.  zi.  p.  430. 
t  Poggendorff's  Anndlen,  toI.  cxiii.  p.  91. 
X  PhS.  Mag.  Februaiy  1867. 
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to  oQoI  ftiFther^  tt)ll  oontinues  to  increase,  but  in  a  mueh  akmer 


If  to  melted  tin  traces  of  lead  or  bismuth  are  added,  % 
decrement  in  the  conducting  power  is  observed,  in  fact  almost 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  addition  of  the  metal. 

II.  Lead,  when  fused  and  at  its  point  of  solidification,  behavea 
in  the  same  manner  as  tin ;  and  if  traces  of  tin  areadded,  aa 
increment,  if  bismuth,  a  decrement  in  the  conducting  power  ia 
obsenred. 

IIL  Bismuth,  when  fused,  behayes  like  tin  or  lead  with  an 
increment  of  temperature,  but  at  its  point  of  solidification  de« 
creases  rapidly,  and  from  this  point  gains  again,  on  oooliag,  in 
conducting  power.  This  fact  has  already  been  observed  by 
Matteuoci'l^,  and  confirmed  by  one  of  usf- 

If  to  melted  bismuth  traces  of  tin  or  lead  be  added,  a  decie^ 
ment,  and,  on  further  addition,  an  inerement  in  the  conducting 
power  will  be  observed.  This  behaviour  corresponds  eiaetly 
with  that  of  these  metals  in  a  soUd  state ;  in  hci,  if  we  had  d&« 
termined  the  conducting  power  of  the  melted  alloys,  we  should 
kave  obtained  similar  curves  to  those  found  for  the  conducting 
power  of  these  alloys  in  a  solid  form:^.  We  are  sorry  not  to  bava 
been  able  to  determine  the  conducting  power  of  mercury  and  its 
alloys  in  a  soUd  state,  owing  to  the  want  of  means  and  appliances 
to  freese  them. 

I  Torrington  Street, 
February  17^  1862. 


XXV.  On  Sugar  in  Urine.    By  K  Scuvncja,  F.R8. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 

Gbntlemen, 

THE  attention  of  chemists  and  phpiologists  has  of  late  beep 
directed  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  or  formation  of  sugar^ 
or  some  substance  much  resembling  it,  in  various  organs  i^p4 
secretions  of  the  body,  even  when  these  are  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
state.  The  Uver,  for  instance,  is  found  to  secrete  a  compound 
wbichj  under  certain  circumstapces,  is  capable  of  being  cpnv^rtpfl 
into  glucose,  and  which  has  received  thp  nanie  of  glypogen^  qf 
liepaiina;  and  the  urine  is  also  suppose4  to  coptain  si^gar  occa»i 
Bionally,  even  wheq  no  suspicion  exists  of  the  presence  of  dise^isQi 
A  fact  connected  with  this  subject,  which  waa  m^  kno1f^  bf 
myself  n^ore  than  four  years  ago,  seems  to  have  b^  left  |4mQs| 

*  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  tit.  3.  vd.  xlii.  p.  472. 
t  Phil.  Mag.  February  1857. 
:Phil.TnMI,186Ap.  161. 
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unnoticed,  thongh  it  uulj,  I  thinki  serve  to  explain  leveral  phe- 
nomena recorded  in  physiological  chemistry,  the  cause  of  which  is 
still  enveloped  in  obscurity.  In  a  paper  '^  On  the  Occurrence  of 
Indigo-blue  in  Urine*/'  1  stated  that  when  urine  which  is  free 
from  sugar  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  and  boiled, 
it  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  brown  flocks,  and  that  the  liquid 
filtered  from  these  flocks,  after  being  made  alkaline,  gives  the 
reaction  of  sugar  with  salts  of  copper.  Hence  I  infened  that 
urine  must  contain  some  substance  which,  by  decomposition  with 
acids,  yields  sugar,  the  brown  flocks  representing  the  body  or 
bodies  with  which  the  latter  was  originally  associated  in  the 
manner  so  well  known  to  chemists ;  and  I  ventured  to  sunmae 
that  this  substance  might  be  the  so-called  extractive  matter  of 
urine,  regarding  which  so  little  is  yet  known.  This  supposition 
has  been  fully  confirmed  by  further  investigation.  My  experi- 
ments have  led  to  the  condusion  that  human  urine  contains,  as 
BerseUus  supposed,  no  less  than  three  distinct  extractive  matters. 
I  have  succe^ed  in  separating  these  from  one  another,  and  (rom 
the  other  constituents  of  urine.  When  quite  pure,  their  compo- 
sition is  uniform,  even  when  they  have  been  obtained  from  various 
sources  at  considerable  intervals  of  time;  and  hence  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that,  like  urea  and  uric  acid,  they  must  be  classed 
among  the  last  and  simplest  products  of  decomposition  which  the 
tissues  are  capable  of  affording  under  the  circumstances  usually 
occurring  in  the  animal  frame.  When  decomposed  in  watery 
solution  by  means  of  strong  acids,  they  yield  brown  pulverulent 
or  resinous  bodies  insoluble  in  water,  which  contain  the  whole  of 
the  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  originally  present,  and  a  species 
of  glucose,  which,  though  it  has  the  composition  and  some  of  the 
properties  of  grape  or  diabetic  sugar,  differs  from  the  latter  in 
being  uncrystdlizable  and  insipid. 

The  bearing  of  these  facts  on  several  important  questions  in 
physiological  chemistry  will  be  apparent  at  once.  The  origin  of 
the  sugar  occasionally  found  both  in  health  and  disease  in  various 
animal  secretions  is  still  a  matter  for  speculation.  It  has  been 
surmised  that  it  maybe  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  albu- 
minous substances;  but  direct  experiment  has  hitherto  failed  to 
confirm  this  supposition.  The  extractive  matters  of  urine,  how- 
ever, probably  represent  the  missing  link  connecting  the  tissues 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  sugar  on  the  other ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the^  contain  that  portion  of  the  original  complex  (proteine) 
which  is  capable  of  forming  sugar, — ^the  latter  being  no  doul^ 
preserved  by  its  association  with  nitrogenous  matter  from  oxi- 
dation, which  would,  if  it  were  completely  uncombined  from 

*  Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  voL  ziv.  p.  288. 
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the  connnenoement^  cause  it  to  disappear  before  it  could  be  eli-> 
minated  in  the  urine.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  that,  in  certain 
morbid  states  of  the  system,  a  process  of  decomposition  may  be 
set  up  inducing  a  farther  metamorphosis  in  the  extractive  mat- 
ters, and  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  sugar 
than  can  be  got  rid  of  by  oxidation.  Some  such  process  may 
perhaps  serve  to  account  for  the  large  amount  of  sugar  found  in 
the  urine  in  diabetes,  the  origin  of  which  is  still  involved  in  so 
much  obscurity.  It  is  well  known  that  in  this  disease  hippuric 
acid  is  found  in  the  urine  in  much  greater  abundance  than  in  a 
state  of  health.  Now  the  composition  of  two  of  the  urinaiy  ex- 
tractive matters  is  such,  that  they  may  be  supposed  to  split  up 
into  sugar,  hippuric  acid,  and  acetic  acid ;  while  in  the  case  of 
the  third  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  acetic  acid  is 
replaced  by  formic  acid.  It  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that 
some  such  process  of  decomposition  may  take  place  in  the  body^ 
perhaps  under  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  ferment,  and  that  the 
extractive  matters  are  the  immediate  source  of  the  sugar  ocour« 
ring  in  the  urine  in  this  disease,  the  remote  source  being  of 
course  the  tissues  themselves.  The  saccharine  state  of  the  urine, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Pavy,  is  produced  by  the  injection  of 
acids  into  the  circulation,  may  possibly  be  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  acid  on  the  urinary  extractive  matters,  as  well  as  on  the 
glyoogene  of  the  liver* 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  further  speculation  on  the 
subject,  as  my  experiments,  which  have  suffered  considerable  in- 
terruption from  unforeseen  circumstances,  will,  I  hope,  soon  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  On  the  present  occasion  I  merely 
wish  to  announce  the  fact  that  ordinary  healthy  urine  contains 
substances  which,  by  decomposition  with  acids,  yield  among 
other  products  a  species  of  sugar,  and  that  these  substances  are 
simply  the  extractive  matters  always  contained  in  the  secretion. 
I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Eeraall,  Manchester,  E.  ScHUNCK. 

Janniay  27, 1862. 


XXVI.  On  the  ConqxMion  of  the  Great  Bhurtpoor  Gun,  stationed 
on  the  Boyal  Artillery  Parade  Ground,  Woolwich;  and  of 
some  other  irderesting  Cannon.    By  F.  A.  Abel,  F.R.S.* 

IN  1828  the  largest  gun  taken,  shortly  before,  at  Bhurtpoor, 
and  which  had  been  presented  to  George  IV.  by  Viscount 
Combermere  and  the  forces  engaged  in  the  capture  of  that 


*  Gommtmicated  by  the  Author. 
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fortress,  was  placed  by  the  King:'8  desire  in  front  of  the  Sojal 
Artillery  Barracks  at  Woolwich. 

This  gan  is  not  only  interesting  as  a  trophy,  but  remarkable 
for  its  very  considerable  sise, — ^its  length  being  16  feet  4  indies, 
its  largest  diameter  (at  the  base  ring)  3  feet  3  inches,  and  that 
of  the  muzzle  2  feet.  Its  calibre  is  8  inches,  and  its  weight 
abdut  17|  tons.  From  the  muzzle  to  a  short  distance  belwd 
the  trunnions,  the  gun  exhibits  comparatively  few  and  unim- 
portant imperfections  as  a  casting;  but  the  portion  which 
reaches  from  the  cascable  to  a  large  ornamental  ring  (in  the 
form  of  a  coil)  near  the  rear  of  the  trunnions^  is  exeeedingl; 
imperfect,  the  metal  being  spongy,  and  exhibiting  cavities  of 
borne  size  in  several  places.  The  thickness  of  this  portion  of 
the  gun  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  remainder;  and 
at  the  ornamental  coil-ring,  above  referred  to,  its  thicknen 
diininishes  abruptly,  while  from  this  point  to  the  muzzle  the 
giln  tapers  slightly  and  uniformly.  An  ornamental  scroU 
engraved  round  the  gun  immediately  adjoins  the  coil-ring  just 
Ipoken  of,  and  seems  as  if  it  were  partially  and  irregularly 
covered  bver  by  the  latter.  There  is,  moreover,  an  appearance 
bf  the  metal  having  been  roughly  chiseled  at  this  part,  as  if 
small  projecting  portions  had  been  cut  away,  after  the  oroa« 
mental  scroll  had  oeen  cat  upon  the  metal. 

These  points,  added  to  the  great  dissimilarity  between  the 
ajlpearancea  of  ihe  surface  and  the  colour  of  the  metal,  at  the 
breeeh^  and  those  of  the  remainder  of  the  gun,  evidently  show 
that  a  species  of  envelope,  reaching  from  the  cascable  nearly  to 
the  tmilnions,  has  been  cast  upon  the  original  gun,  for  the 
purpose  of  either  strengthening  or  adding  to  the  weight  of  that 
portion;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  projecting  coil-nng, 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  this  envelope,  is  partially  super- 
posed upon  an  ornamental  scroll,  appears  to  favour  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  breech  had  been  strengthened  or  thickened  by  the 
second  casting,  after  the  original  gun  had  been,  at  any  rate, 
fully  completed.  The  gun  is  highly  ornamented,  and  bears 
several  Persic  inscriptions,  of  which  the  following  are  the  trans- 
lations : — 

1.  On  the  chase,  the  name  and  titles  of  the  monarch  in  whose 
Ireign  the  gun  was  cast.  ''  The  Father  of  Victory,  the  Reviver 
bt  Religion;  Muhammad,  Aurang-zeb,  Alam-gir,  The  Warrior, 
the  victorious  King.'' 

2.  On  the  swell  of  the  gun,  the  date  of  its  production :  "Year 
of  the  Hejira  1087,  the  20th  of  the  Reign/'  (This  corresponds 
to  A.D.  1677.) 

3.  tJnder  the  right  trunnion,  the  name  of  the  guti :  *'  The  Gun, 
the  aid  of  Ali "  (the  hero-saint  of  the  Indian  Mohammedans). 
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4.  UndeF  the  kft  tnumion,  the  weight  of  the  powder-eharge 
and  of  the  projectile  to  be  used :  '^  According  to  the  weights  of 
the  Shah  Jehan :  the  Ball  30  Sirs,  powder  10  Sirs/'  (The 
sir,  a  weight  established  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  and  still 
used  in  Hindustan^  is  equal  to  2  lbs.  avoirdupois*.) 

A  belief  has  been  hitherto  entertained  that  the  metal  of  this  gun 
contained  a  proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  in  consequence  of  an 
existing  tradition  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  high  dignitaries 
to  throw  articles  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  metal  at  the  time  of 
casting*  The  results  of  analysis  have  demonstrated  the  eiro- 
ntous  nature  of  this  tradition,  at  any  rate  as  applied  to  this 
particular  instance,  as  no  trace  of  the  precious  metals  was 
discovered  in  the  specimens  of  the  gun  examined. 

Three  speeimens  of  the  metal  composing  the  gun  have  been 
submitted  to  quantitative  analysis,-— one  saitiple  having  been 
taken  from  near  the  muzzle,  a  second  from  between  the  trtin- 
nions,  and  the  third  from  the  breech.  The .  means  of  the 
analytical  results  obtained  show  that — 

1.  The  metal  of  which  the  main  casting  itself  consists  is 
composed  of  lead,  tin,  and  copper;  and  the  proportions  in 
which  these  metals  have  been  employed  vary  to  a  very  marked 
extent  in  diffet'cnt  parts  of  the  gun.  The  alloy  composing  the 
pdrtion  near  the  trunnions  contains  considerably  less  lead,  and 
larger  proportions  of  copper  and  tin,  and  is  therefore  compara- 
tively harder  and  more  tenacious,  than  that  forming  the  front 
portion,  or  chase  of  the  gun. 

2.  The  mass  of  metal  enclosing  or  forming  the  exteriot  of  the 
breech  of  the  gun  consists  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  resem- 
bling ordinary  brass  in  its  composition,  and  containing  small 
quantities  of  iron,  lead^  and  tin,  which  probably  existed  as  acci- 
dental impurities  in  the  metals  used.  These  results  confirm  the 
conclusion  above  arrived  at,  that  the  exterior  of  the  breech  con- 
sists of  a  distinct  casting. 

The  per-centage  results  obtained  by  the  analysis  of  the  speci- 
mens above  referred  to  are  as  follows : — 


Composition  of  the  metal  near  the 


Copper  . 
Tin  .  . 
Lead  .  • 
Arsenic  . 
Antimony 


*  Mallet, '  On  tiie  Constraction  of  Artillery.' 


Truiuiioiia. 

Muzzle. 

8610 

81-73 

4-64 

8-S3 

912 

1510 

015 

trace 

trace 

trace 
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The  specimen  taken  from  the  breech  consisted  of— 

Copper 60-52 

Zinc 86-72 

Lead 1-38 

Tin 0-25 

Iron 101 

Arsenic trace 


On  either  side  of  this  large  gon^  in  front  of  the  Royal  Artillerj 
Barracks,  are  two  very  highly  ornamented  and  perfect  bronie 
cannon,  of  considerable  size,  liioagh  small  as  compared  with  tbe 
Bhurtpoor  gun. 

These  four  cannon  were  cast  in  Florence  about  the  year  1750, 
by  the  sons  of  Andreas  Morenus,  for  Francis,  Duke  of  Lorraine 
(who,  by  -i^arriage  with  Maria  Therese,  became  Emperor  of 
Austria).  The  guns  are  all  exactly  alike  as  regards  size  and 
ornamentation,  the  only  mark  of  distinction  being  the  name, 
which  is  engraven  on  the  chase  of  each  gun.  These  names  are, 
Violenium,  Testudo  (the  name  of  an  ancient  military  engine), 
Destructor,  and  Negans. 

Specimens  were  detached  for  analysis  from  one  of  these  gons 
(the  Negans)  at  three  places,  the  muzzle,  trunnions,  and  breech. 
The  following  are  the  per-centage  results  obtained : — 

Metal  taken  from  the 


Miuxle. 

Tnumioii. 

Breech. 

Coppn    .    . 

.    .    8918 

89O0 

89-21 

Tin     .    .    . 

.     10-23 

10-20 

9-75 

Lead  .    .    . 

.    .      0-S7 

0-52 

0-79 

Arsenie    .    . 

.    .      0-10 

015 

0H)9 

Antimony 

.    .    trace 

trace 

trace 

The  above  results  show  that  the  proportions  of  copper  and  tin 
emploved  in  the  preparation  of  the  casting  were  almost  identical 
with  those  adopted  in  France  at  the  present  day  (100  of  copper 
to  11  of  tin).  The  composition  of  the  metal  is  remarkably  uni- 
form at  different  parts  of  the  gun, — the  results  of  analysis  of  the 
specimens  taken  from  the  muzzle  and  trunnions  being  almo^ 
identical,  while  those  furnished  by  the  metal  from  the  breech  do 
not  differ  from  the  others  so  greatly  as  I  have  found  to  be  fre- 
quently the  case  in  the  examination  of  a  very  large  number  of 
bronze  guns  of  recent  manufacture.  The  small  proportion  of 
lead  present  in  the  alloy  is  in  all  probability  an  accidental  im- 
purity,   • 

A  considerable  number  of  large  Chinese  guns^  believed  to  con- 
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sist  of  broD2e,  "were  brought  over  to  this  country  at  the  close  of 
the  last  and  the  preceding  war  with  China.  Several  of  these 
guns  are  very  interesting  as  specimens  of  the  ingenuity  and  the 
decorative  skill  of  the  Chinese.  Some  of  the  largest  are  beauti- 
fully and  very  highly  ornamented  with  elaborate  carvings.  In 
extemsl  form  these  resemble  the  heavy  guns  of  bronze  and  iron 
produced  in  European  countries,  excepting  that  they  are  almost 
oniform  in  diameter  throughout  their  length.  The  thickness  of 
their  metal  is  very  considerable  in  proportion  to  their  calibre. 
Other  of  the  guns  are  devoid  of  ornament,  with  the  exception  of 
numerous  projecting  rings  or  narrow  hoops,  forming  part  of  the 
casting  and  distributed  over  the  entire  length  of  the  gun*  Some 
of  these  particular  guns  contain  linings  of  iron,  the  alloy  which 
composes  the  gun  having  evidently  been  cast  upon  a  cylmder  of 
that  metal. 

The  majority  of  these  Chinese  cannon  consist  of  metal  closely 
resembling  brass  in  colour ;  but  a  few  among  those  most  recently 
brought  to  this  country  are  even  of  a  deeper  colour  than  bronze. 
A  sample  taken  from  one  of  the  light-coloured  guns  was  found 
on  ansJysis  to  have  the  following  composition : — 

Copper 61-20 

Zinc 88-68 

Lead 8*50 

Tin 1-82 

Iron 0-42 

Antimony/-    •••    traces 

This  metal  is  therefore  similar  in  composition  to  ordinary  brass, 
but  contains,  in  addition,  somewhat  considerable  proportions  of 
lead  and  tin,  which  metals,  however,  together  with  the  iron, 
may  have  existed  as  impurities  in  the  copper  and  zinc  employed. 
The  metal  composing  the  dark-coloured  guns  is  very  different 
from  the  above.  Samples  were  taken  for  analysis  from  three  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  gun,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it 
consisted  of  the  same  metal  throughout;  these  fmrnished  the 
following  per-centage  results  :^ 

Metal  taken  from  the 


Mnzde. 

Trnnnion. 

Breech. 

Copper     .    . 

.    95-88 

97-88 

97-28 

Tin     ...    . 

.       0-15 

Antimony     . 

.       1-62 

0-46 

0-36 

Arsenic    .    . 

.      0-01 

0-22 

0-14 

Lead  .    .    .    . 

068 

0-54 

0-66 

Bisnrath  .    . 

.      0-01 

0-01 

(M)8 

Iron    .    .    .    , 

O20 

0-10 

0-22 

Zinc    .    >    * 

1-70 

1-80 

1-88 
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Neithel*  silver  nor  •ulphnr  could  be  detected  in  the  meUJ. 

It  would  seem  from  tnese  results  that  the  dark-coloured  gam 
are  produced  from  the  commercial  copper  of  the  country,  witb  the 
addition  perhaps  of  a  veiy  small  proportion  of  sine.  The  front 
part  of  the  gun  examined  appears  to  have  been  cast  of  a  metal 
somewhat  d^erent  from  and  inferior  to  the  remaining  portion. 
In  several  parts  of  the  gun  the  metal  was  in  an  exeeediagly 
porous  conaition,  and  appeared  to  have  been  cast  at  a  very  low 
temperature.  Some  portions  contained  many  cavities  lined  with 
the  oxidised  metal. 


XXVII.  On  the  Cohesion-Fiffures  of  Liquids.  i3y  Charles  Tom- 
LiNSON,  Lecturer  on  Science,  King's  College  School,  London*, 

IN  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association  last  year^  and 
inserted  in  the  October  Number  of  this  Journal,  it  is  $hown 
that  when  a  drop  of  an  independent  liquid  (t.  e.  not  a  solution) 
Is  getltly  deposited  on  the  surface  of  another  liquid  (such  as 
water)>  it  flattens  out  into  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  figure, 
which  is  the  resulttat  of  its  cohesive  force^  its  density,  and  the 
adhesion  of  the  surface. 

The  principle  of  these  cohesion-figures  (as  I  name  them)  being 
established,  facts  and  details  may  be  multiplied  to  almost  any 
extent.  I  have  already  ascertained  the  figures  of  about  one 
hundred  liquids^  and  have  made  some  progress  in  establishing 
their  value  in  analysis^  and  in  the  detection  of  adulteration,  to 
which  they  seem  well  fitted.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  have 
written  i^ain  on  the  subject  until  the  investigation  had  advanced 
further  towards  completion;  but  inquiries  having  been  made 
consequent  on  failures  in  the  production  of  these  figures,  I  mxj 
perhaps  be  allowed  on  the  present  occasion  to  state  a  iew  more 
particulars< 

The  sources  of  failure  are  chiefly  three: — 1.  Want  of  punty 
in  the  ftessels  used.  Glass,  &c.  exposed  to  the  air  contracts  ah 
organic  fllmj  so  that  when  a  vessel  is  filled  with  water^  the  sur- 
face of  the  latter  becomes  covered  with  a  portion  of  such  film, 
and  this  prevents  adhesion  between  the  water  and  the  drop  de- 
posited on  iti  The  vessels  must  be  washed  from  time  to  time 
with  strong  iiulphuric  adid,  and  rinsed  after  every  ezperiment 
with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  and  then  with  water. 
2.  Want  tif  core  in  delioering  the  drop.  The  drop  moat  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  on  the  surface,  but  be  gently  delivered  to  it  from 
the  end  of  a  glass  rod,  or  from  a  dropping-tube.  8.  Want  of 
care  in  preserving  the  surface  of  the  water  tranquiL    After  the 
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imter  has  been  poured  into  the  glass,  it  mast  be  allowed  to  come 
to  rest  before  the  drop  is  deposited  upon  its  surface. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  three  or  four  glasses  in  regular  work ; 
these  should  be  of  the  same  size  and  shape.  The  form  of  glass 
used  by  me  is  a  conical  tumbler  about  3||  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  mouth.  The  water  need  not  be  dlstilledj  provided  it  be 
clean.  The  glass  rods  must  be  wiped  after  every  experiment, 
and  washed  in  caustic  potash  solution.  The  washing,  &c.  (which 
hA  been  complained  of  as  troublesome)  really  gives  little  or  no 
troable,  provided  suitable  arrangements  be  made  for  it.  My 
plan  is  to  keep  two  glasses  full  of  the  potash  solution,  one  a 
beaker,  and  the  other  a  small  Phillips's  glass.  When  an  ob* 
servation  is  complete,  the  contents  of  the  tumbler  are  emptied 
into  a  waste-pan,  in  such  a  way  that  little  or  none  of  the  oil  (if 
an  oil-film  be  present)  shall  adhere  to  the  glass.  The  glass  is 
then  rinsed  out  with  a  little  water,  filled  up  with  potash  solution, 
and  emptied  back  into  the  potash  vessel,  taking  care  in  pouring 
to  torn  the  glass  round  so  as  to  Wash  every  part  of  the  edge ; 
for  to  this  the  oil  is  apt  to  cling,  and  soil  the  fresh  Water  that  is 
next  poored  in.  The  glass  rods  should  be  kept  in  the  Phillips's 
jar;  and  when  one  is  taken  out  for  an  experiment  it  must  be 
wiped  dry  on  a  clean  duster,  then  dipped  into  the  oil  and 
allowed  to  drain,  so  that  one  and  only  one  drop  shall  be  depo- 
aited  on  the  Water.  The  rod  is  then  wiped  on  another  duster 
and  returned  to  the  potash  solution.  The  pipettes  used  for 
ethers,  &c.  should  also  be  kept  clean;  a  number  standing 
upright  in  a  cylindrical  glass  jar  is  a  useful  arrangement. 

With  respect  to  temperature,  results  are  most  consistent  when 
it  is  pretty  constant,  such  as  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in 
summer,  and  the  warmth  of  an  ordinary  room  in  winter^  I 
Bhall,  however,  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  presently^ 

I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  these  details  will  not  be 
thought  trivial,  when  I  call  to  mind  that  the  minute  details  con- 
tained in  my  first  instructor  in  chemistry  ('  Chemical  Manipu- 
lation') were  the  production  of  as  high  a  scientific  genius  lis 
this  country  has  probably  ever  produced. 

I  have  stated  above  that  the  glasses  used  in  these  experiments 
present  a  Surface  of  water  3|  inches  in  diameter<  Now,  as  ad- 
hesion plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  production  of  cohesion- 
figures,  it  may  be  asked,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  varying 
the  adhesion  by  enlarging  or  contracting  the  surface-area  7 

In  order  to  throw  light  on  this  question  I  selected  four  vessels 
—A,  a  small  thick  shallow  foot-glass,  into  which  was  poured 
2  OS.  of  water ;  B,  a  large  dinner  plate,  containing  4  oss.  of  water ; 
C,  my  usual  conical  tumbler,  containing  8  ozs.  of  water;  and  D, 
sn  evaporating  dish,  containing  16  os.  of  water.    Their  surface- 
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areas  were  respectively^- A^  8  incbes  in  diameter ;  B^  6 inches;  C, 
3|  inches ;  and  D^  6  inches :  another  object  in  selecting  D  vbi 
to  notice  the  effect  of  a  great  body  of  water  as  compared  with  A. 
Sulphuric  ether  was  washed^  and  drops  from  a  pipette  depo- 
sited on  the  centre  of  A.  A  moderately  good  figure  was  formed, 
but  it  was  strongly  attracted  by  the  thick  sides  of  the  glass. 
When  the  ether  was  delivered  to  the  centre  of  B,  instead  of  the 
usual  sharp  defined  figure,  about  the  size  of  a  florin^  a  much 
larger  figure  was  produced,  and  this  was  distorted  and  tom^y 
the  attraction  of  the.  larger  surface  and  the  sides  of  the  vessd, 
to  which  it  bounded  up  with  rapidity.  The  characteristics  of 
the  figure  were  evident  in  the  midst  of  the  distortion.  On  C 
the  figure  was  most  perfect  and  satisfactory.  On  D  the  figure 
was  not  so  much  distorted  as  on  B.  The  attraction  of  the  sides 
was  not  so  strong;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  sides  were 
thin  and  upright,  whereas  in  B  the  raised  inner  edge  of  the 
plate  was  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water. 

On  mixing  a  portion  of  the  washed  ether  with  about  one- 
fourth  of  alcohol,  good  steady  figures  were  produced  on  all  four 
surfaces.  The  figures  were  more  nearly  confined  to  one  spot, 
and  the  attraction  of  the  sides  was  less  marked,  in  consequence 
of  the  stronger  attraction  of  the  water  for  the  alcohol  than  for 
the  pure  ether. 

Pipettes  of  two  sizes  were  used,  one  with  a  small  and  another 
with  a  larger  aperture,  without  any  particular  change  in  the 
atrueture  of  the  ether  figure. 

The  effect  of  varying  the  surface  is  very  marked  in  the  esse 
of  some  of  the  essential  oils.  In  general  the  larger  surface  pro- 
duces the  phenomena  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  the 
smaller;  the  patterns  of  the  figures  are  also  more  minute,  and 
the  colours  more  freely  developed.  For  example,  a  drop  of  oil 
of  lavender  on  the  water  in  the  conical  glass  forms  a  large  fihn, 
with  a  display  of  the  beautiful  Garrigeen-moss  pattern,  Gharacter- 
istic  of  this  oil.  The  pattern  sets  in  from  holes  in  the  film. 
When,  however,  the  drop  is  deposited  in  the  centre  of  B  or  D,  it 
flashes  out  into  a  large  film  with  a  transient  display  of  colour ; 
the  pattern  is  minute,  and  is  produced  with  great  rapidity, 
setting  in  from'the  edge  and  meeting  the  forms  produced  from 
holes  in  the  central  parts.  On  the  larger  surface  D,  a  large 
shadowy  outer  film  is  produced  more  perfectly  than  on  the  other 
surfaces.  This  secondary  film  is  formed  by  the  more  fluid  and 
volatile  portion  of  the  oil,  and  is  not  an  uncommon  feature  in 
the  films  of  essential  oils* 

The  influence  of  extended  surface,  as  well  as  increased  volume 
of  water,  may  be  seen  by  the  phenomena  attending  the  formation 
of  other  lavender  films  on  the  same  surface.    A  second  drop  of 
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oil  on  G  formed  a  small  film  thick  and  bossy ;  after  some  minutes 
it  q)read  somewhat  wider,  and  produced  the  pattern  in  a  sluggish, 
imperfect  manner.  It  was,  however,  instructive  as  showing 
more  clearlv  the  mode  in  which  this  complicated  pattern  pro- 
pagates itself.  After  about  twenty  minutes  a  third  drop  on  C 
did  not  spread  at  all,  but  remained  lenticular. 

A  second  drop  of  oil  on  B  acted  well,  but  more  slowly  than 
the  first.  A  third  drop  aflier  some  minutes  scarcely  acted  at  all, 
showing  that  adhesion  was  nearly  satisfied. 

The  efiect  of  the  larger  volume  of  water  in  favouring  solution 
was  shown  in  D.  This  surface  received  a  second,  a  third,  and  a 
fourth  drop,  and  each  of  the  resulting  films  displayed  the  pattern 
admirably.  When  a  fifth  drop  was  added,  the  film  was  thick 
and  bossy,  but  the  pattern  set  in  and  continued  to  play  slug* 
gishly  about  for  some  time. 

Similar  trials  were  made  with  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  oil  of 
spike,  with  somewhat  similar  results,  varying,  however,  with  the 
solubiUty  of  the  oil.  A  fixed  oil  was  also  tried.  A  drop  of 
castor  oil  on  the  plate  B,  in  the  very  act  of  spreading,  was 
attracted  to  the  side,  so  that  the  figure  was  marred.  The  figure 
was  very  fine  on  G,  but  finest  on  D,  the  enlarged  surface  favour- 
ing the  phenomena  of  this  film,  namely,  a  large  shadowy  outer 
film,  within  which  is  a  very  wide  perforated  border,  with  a 
beautiful  lace-like  pattern'!^,  then  a  charming  series  of  Newton's 
rings  bounding  a  smooth  colourless  centre. 

The  cohesion-figure  of  balsam  of  copaiba,  with  its  broad  lus- 
trous iridescent  rings  and  sharply  defined  outer  edge,  shows 
wondrously  well  on  the  surfaces  B,  G,  and  D ;  but  perhaps  the 
colours  are  most  lustrous  on  the  smaller  surface  G. 

There  are  other  circumstances  which  modify  the  cohesion- 
figures  of  liquids.  The  cohesion-figure  of  a  volatile  oil,  for  ex- 
ample, is  liable  to  certain  variations,  according  to  its  density  and 
some  other  circumstances.  The  figure  in  its  main  features  may 
be  produced  so  as  to  be  easily  recognized,  from  various  speci- 
mens of  oil,  all  difiering  somewhat  in  physical  constitution, 
that  is,  supposing  them  to  be  pure.  Thus  the  oil-of-lavender 
pattern  may  vary  somewhat  in  different  specimens,  since  it  varies 
in  density  from  0*87  to  0*94.  Its  cohesion-figure  may  be  more 
minute  in  the  oil  of  one  season,  or  of  one  maker,  than  in  that  of 

^  I  stated  at  the  pritish-Association  Meeting  at  Manchester  during  the 
leading  of  my  first  paper  on  this  subject,  that  many  of  these  oohesion-figures 
are  caknlated  to  give  hints  to  the  pattern-designer.  I  have  shown  these 
figures  to  artists,  who  pronounce  some  of  them  to  be  "  perfect  beauty/'  and 
ame  with  me  that  numerous  shawl  and  other  patterns,  frin^ies  and  borders 
Of  great  novelty  and  effect,  both  aa  to  form  and  colour,  might  be  got  up 
from  a  study  of  these  figures. 
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another;  b|it  there  is  no  mistaking  the  eobesbnrfigue  of  uj 
qil  of  lavender  that  I  have  tried  for  that  of  another  oil,  qbIch 
that  other  oil  be  made  to  resemble  oil  of  lavender  by  Brtifidd 
means.  For  example,  oil  of  coriander  (sp.  gr.  *859  to  '871) 
has  a  cohesion-figure  peculiar  to  itself;  but  if  it  be  made  to 
combine  with  a  small  portion  of  camphor  under  a  gentle  beat, 
so  as  to  bring  it  to  about  the  same  density  and  texture  as  oil  of 
lavender,  it  will  display  the  lavender  figure;  with  a  certain  other 
proportion  of  camphor  the  figure  becomes  again  different :  a  fib 
is  formed  which  breaks  up  rapidly  into  flat  disks;  each  disk 
becomes  fringe^  with  a  silvery  ring,  which  undergoes  constaot 
motion  and  change;  the  most  lovely  iridescent  colours  thei 
take  the  place  of  the  silver  tint ;  the  Aringe  becomes  more  copiooii 
and  the  colours  more  lustrous,  until  the  whole  vanishes.  Witk 
yet  another  proportion  of  camphor  in  coriander  oil  another  let 
of  effects  is  induced.  The  film  splits  into  large  disks ;  the  edge 
of  each  disk  is  the  thinnest  part;  and  as  cohesion  reasaeiti 
itself  (as  shown  by  the  shrinking  of  each  disk),  the  edge,  by  iti 
adhesion  tQ  the  water,  is  left  behind,  it  being  cut  off  by  a  visible 
aption,  just  as  if  a  sharp  instrument  were  being  slowly  paved 
round  it.  The  piece  thus  cut  off  forms  satellites  to  the  pareat 
disk ;  and  as  the  latter  continues  to  contract,  there  may  thus  be 
two  or  three  concentric  circles  of  satellites  of  different  magni- 
tudes; but  they  in  their  turn'  disappear  by  evaporation  and 
solution,  somewnat  after  the  manner  of  the  principal  disk. 

I  have  also  produced  the  lavender  pattern  by  the  addition  of 
camphor  to  oL  pimentse  and  oL  citronellse.  A  drop  of  the 
former  produces  a  very  eccentric  film :  the  Carrigeen-mosa  or 
lavender  pattern  plays  about  in  flattened  disks ;  and  the  disk 
suddenly  recovering  its  form,  the  pattern  is  produced  from  the 
other  side  of  the  same  disk.  The  camphorated  citroiiella  dii- 
plays  the  lavender  pattern  on  a  large  scale. 

Again,  camphor  in  solution  in  oil  of  bitter  almonds  entirelj 
changes  the  figure  of  that  oil.  The  film  quickly  breaks  up  into 
disks,  each  of  which  throws  out  waving  cilia ;  and  these  set  the 
disks  sailing  about,  while  they  rapidly  disappear  by  solution  and 
evaporation. 

The  action  of  cold  upon  the  essential  oils  is  not  very  apparent 
either  as  respects  the  oils  themselves  or  their  cohesion-figun 
I  reduced  a  number  of  such  oils  to  0°  F.  Oil  of  peppermint 
becapoe  doudy;  oL  cassias  cloudy  and  thick;  fmthemis  ali^tly 
doudy;  einnamon  less  fluid;  patchouli  viscid;  but  this  lom 
temperature  did  not  appear  to  have  any  effect  on  the  oils  of 
juniper,  menthis,  cloves,  citronella,  anethum,  myristica,  lavendtfj 
cqrianaqr,  ro8en)9|ry,  verbpn^j  origanum,  bitter  almonds  snd 
sassafras.     Glycerine  became  a  little  more  viaeid,  ai^d  bensals 
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elcmdy.  ])f  ost  of  these  oils,  when  taken  ont  of  the  freenng  mix- 
turej  and  a  drop  deposited  on  water  at  +  85^^  formed  admirable 
and  characteristic  cohesion-figares^  although,  certainly,  some 
of  the  figores  which  are  usually  active  (such  as  that  of  oil  of 
cloves)  were  less  active  than  at  a  higher  temperature. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  efifects  of  a  high  temperature  on  the 
volatile  oils  are  very  decided.  For  example,  a  drop  of  the  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  deposited  on  hot  water  spins  for  a  moment  and 
ficatters  the  more  fluid  portions  of  the  oil  with  violence  around ; 
fifter  which  the  pecuUar  features  of  the  cohesion-figure  are  dis- 
played with  rapidity.  A  drop  of  oil  of  lavender  on  hot  water 
produces  its  sea-weed  pattern  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than 
usual. 

But  the  effects  of  temperature  in  mo^Ufying  the  cohesion- 
figores  are  most  remarkable  whmi  an  essential  oil  is  subjected  to 
fractional  distillatiop.  The  volatile  oils  have  not,  in  general,  a 
fixed  boiling-point,  any  more  than  a  fixed  freezing-point.  If 
a  volatile  oU,  such  as  oil  of  camphor*,  be  heated,  its  boiling- 
point  vrill  go  on  rising  until  the  whole  of  it  has  evaporated.  An 
oanee  and  a  half  of  this  oil  was  distilled  and  the  temperature 
noted* 

At  140^  F.  it  began  to  simmer. 

„   210  „  it  was  boiling. 

„  S60  „  boiling  briskly  with  spheroidal  globules  on  the 
surfoce. 

,4   800  „  boiling  rapidly. 

,,   350  „        „         „       a  milky  fluid  distilled  over. 

„    885  „  a  transparent  colourless  fluid  passing  over. 

„   890  „  boiling  rapidly  and  distilling. 

„   400  „  boiling.    Temperature  slowly  rismg. 

„  416  „  white  fumes  in  the  belly  of  the  retort;  transparent 
liquid  distilling  over;  retort  jerking. 

„   418  „  rapidly  distilling. 

„   480  „  oil  in  retort  deeper  in  colour. 

„  460  „  limpid  transparent  liquid  distilling  over.  Nearly 
all  the  oil  in  the  retort  gone. 

In  another  operation  the  distillate  was  collected  in  test-tubes, 
which  were  changed  as  soon  as  any  alteration  in  its  character 

*  This  oilf  which  is  seldom  seen  in  Europe^  is  the  elaeopten,  wl^le  the 
ordinary  solid  camphor  is  the  8tearopten  of  nie  camphor  laurel  tree.  The 
•pedmen  furnished  to  me  through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Baits  Brothers, 
of  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  is  of  a  dark-amher  or  brownisb-orpnge  sploni^ 
containing  deposited  feathery  crystals  of  camphor.  A  drop  ^  the  oU 
•znearfd  on  white  writing-paper  disappeared  without  leaving  any  kind  of 
Stain.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  oil  is  *940.  £xposed  to  the  air  it  deposits  solid 
camphor,  and  at  0°  P.  a  portion  becomes  solid ;  the  fluid  part  bong  drainea 
^,  lbs  pther  perl  remsiaed  solid  up  to  2&S  but  just  above  this  it  uqaetied* 
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was  apparent.  The  tabes  marked  Nos.  1-5  contained, — ^No.  1,  a 
milky,  slightly  coloured,  very  limpid  fluid ;  No.  2,  a  milky  eo- 
lourless  fluid,  very  limpid;  No.  8,  a  perfectly  transparent  fluid, 
limpid ;  No.  4,  an  opalescent  white  jelly,  gelatinous  camphor  in 
fact,  slightly  yellow ;  No.  5,  colourless  transparent  fluid  restmg 
on  perfectly  colourless  jelly.  When  the  whole  of  the  distiDate 
is  collected  into  one  vessel,  the  gelatinous  camphor  does  not 
appear,  it  being  dissolved  in  the  liquid  portion. 

The  five  liquids  thus  collected  formed  as  many  cohesion* 
figures.  Nos.  1  and  2  resembled  the  figure  of  the  crude  ofl; 
No.  8  formed  a  large  film,  or  rather  double  film,  vis.  an  outer  frint 
one,  and  an  inner  thicker  one;  the  latter  opened  with  a  dispkj 
of  iridescent  rings,  which  disappeared  when  the  film  was  perfeedy 
formed.  But  no  sooner  was  the  film  formed  than  cohesion  began 
to  reassert  itself,  and,  adhesion  struggling  with  it,  the  film  broke 
up,  forming  a  complicated  pattern,  which  played  about  with  a 
waving-to-and-£ro  motion  so  long  that  the  eye  became  diszy  with 
looking  at  it.  The  disks  then  expanded  and  contracted  with  a 
display  of  colour  until  the  whole  disappeared. 

No.  4  formed  a  film  covered  with  a  great  number  of  specks  d 
gelatinouscamphor,one  mass  sending  off  minute  globules  in  radial 
lines.  After  a  short  time  a  granular  disk  of  camphor  was  formed, 
and  sailed  about  round  by  the  side  of  the  glass. 

No.  5  formed  a  film  like  No.  4,  only  it  almost  immediately 
gave  a  kind  of  convulsive  start,  split  into  a  number  of  large 
irregular  disks,  which  continued  jerking  and  splitting  and  open* 
ing  for  some  time,  as  if  by  a  simultaneous  movement. 

A  drop  of  the  crude  oil  on  water  forms  a  good  film  with  a 
row  of  small  bosses  at  the  edge,  and  a  row  of  larger  ones  just 
within  the  edge, — a  character  that  belongs  to  oil  of  turpentine 
and  a  number  of  the  oils  allied  to  it,  of  which  oil  of  camphor  is 
one.  The  film  soon  opens  into  well-shaped  holes,  each  of  which 
is  surrounded  by  bosses;  the  holes  become  very  numerous  and 
open  into  each  other,  forming  a  kind  of  network ;  and  this  also 
breaks  up,  leaving  a  few  small  disks. 

The  oil-of-turpentine  film  presents  very  distinctive  well-marked 
characters,  which  qualify  it  as  the  representative  of  a  considerable 
number  of  oils  which  are  related  to  it  isomerically,  and  not 
greatly  differing  in  density;  but  the  heavier  oil  of  cloves  makes 
an  entirely  different  figure.  The  moment  a  drop  of  the  rectified 
oil  of  turpentine  touches  the  water,  it  flashes  out  into  a  film  with 
a  beautiful  display  of  rainbows.  The  colour  disappears  as  soon 
as  the  film  is  fairly  formed,  and  the  edge  becomes  marked  with 
a  double  row  of  bosses  of  unequal  size,  as  above  noticed.  These 
bosses  flatten  out  into  disks,  which  are  surrounded  by  small  dots. 
A  beautiful  display  of  iridescent  colours  then  sets  in^  b^inning  • 
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with  the  lower  series  and  gradually  adcending.  The  <^ol6ura 
eoyer  the  film  in  irregular  bands^  producing  exquisite  harmony* 
Suddenly  the  film  opens  into  holes^  which^  in  the  midst  of  the 
colonrs^  have  a  striking  effect.  The  eolours  disappear  with  the 
fihn,  leaving  a  network  or  lace-pattern^  the  holes  becoming 
07oid  and  many-sided,  and  the  colour  a  beautiful  steel-blue. 

A  charming  effect  may  be  produced  by  holding  a  drop  of  tur- 
pentine from  the  end  of  a  glass  rod  over  the  blue  lacc-pattern« 
The  vapour  condensing  upon  the  lines,  causes  them  to  swell  out 
aod  apparently  to  croivd  closer  together,  while  the  colour  becomes 
changed  to  a  silvery  white. 

The  effects  above  described  succeed  each  other  much  more 
n^idly  on  a  bright  warm  day  than  on  a  damp  or  dull  one,— a 
remark  that  equally  belongs  to  many  other  films. 

The  film  of  ol.  sabinse  has  the  double  row  of  bosses,  and  pre- 
sents the  other  phenomena  of  the  turpentine  film,  only  modified 
in  various  particulars,  which  enable  it  to  be  distinguished  from 
all  other  films. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  oils  of  juniper,  cajeput,  bergamot^ 
kmon,  and  some  others. 

In  all  these  cases  the  characteristics  of  the  turpentine  film  are 
distinctly  recognizable.  1.  They  all  open  with  a  flash  of  rain- 
bow colours.  2.  They  all  have  the  double  row  of  bosses  about 
the  edge,  t.  e.  a  very  minute  beading  at  the  edge,  and  a  larger 
beading  just  within  it.  8.  They  iJl  display  bright  iridescent 
coloars  as  they  become  thinner  by  evaporation.  4.  They  all 
open  into  holes ;  and  5*  They  all  form  a  network  which  lasts 
for  a  long  time. 

Mo  two  of  these  oils,  however,  are  precisely  alike  in  passing 
through  these  changes,  except  perhaps  the  oil  of  turpentine  and 
the  ofl  of  spike }  indeed  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
these  two  oils^  from  the  circumstance  that  the  commercial  oil  of 
spike  is  composed  of  a  mixtureof  three  parts  essential  oil  of  turpen- 
tine and  one  part  oil  of  lavender.  Some  oils  do  not  give  the  same 
rainbow  tints  in  opening  as  others.  In  some  the  double  i*ow  of 
bosses  at  the  edge  is  on  a  little  larger  scale  than  in  the  others. 
In  some  the  colours  that  come  over  the  film  are  brighter  and 
more  metallic  than  in  others.  In  some  the  holes  are  smaller  and 
more  numerous  than  in  others:  the  oil-of-juniper  film,  for 
example,  displays  a  multitude  of  holes  like  needle-points  closely 
crowded  together.  And  lastly,  the  network  is  finer  in  the  film  of 
some  oils  than  in  that  of  others.  lu  some  cases  this  network 
resembles  a  vegetable  structure,  as  in  that  of  ol.  myristicae, 
where  the  lines  are  like  long  branches  of  very  delicate  moss,  laid 
down  so  as  to  form  a  tolerably  regular  pattern. 

Other  groups  of  liquids  also  present  interesting  resemblances 
P«/.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  23.  No.  153.  March  1862.  O 
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m  their  eoheaion-figores.  Thus  we  may  eompare  the  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  with  the  oils  of  cinnamoD^  anise,  cumin,  &&  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  I  wiU  only  notice  the  oil  of  Utter 
ahnonds.  This  oil  forms  a  good  fihn  with  a  shadowy  outer  fib, 
formed  by  a  more  fluid  and  diffusive  portion  of  the  oil  (an  eSiBct 
by  no  means  rare  with  the  essential  oils).  The  principal  film 
opens  into  holes,  from  which  shoot  out  a  number  of  proeenes 
like  Angers  or  snails'  horns ;  or,  supposing  a  hole  to  repieaent 
a  closed  child's  hand,  and  one,  two,  or  three  fingers  to  be  quickly 
opened  and  shut,  we  get  some  idea  of  the  behaviour  of  the  bitter- 
almond-oil  film.  Some  of  the  holes  send  out  short  prooesaea 
from  equidistant  points,  thus  forming  triangles  with  coned 
aides :  occasionally  long  processes  are  shot  out,  and  these  in  an 
odd  way  detach  disks  of  the  oil  from  the  parent  disk,  the  fyai 
result  being  the  formation  of  a  large  number  of  disks  at  rest  on 
the  surface.  These  disappear  by  evaporation  and  solution  with 
displays  of  iridescent  rings. 

Variations  in  cohesion-figures,  arising  from  changes  in  the 
adhesion-surfiu^  produce  interesting  results.  A  drop  of  water 
gently  delivered  to  the  surface  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the  end  of 
a  pipette  flattens  down  into  a  well-defined  disk  about  the  siie  of 
a  shilling,  with  radial  lines  which  disappear  at  the  centre,  while 
the  fragments  remain  for  some  seconds  near  the  circumference. 
I  have  obtained  three  variations  of  this  figure  all  of  the  same 
type,  and  am  preparing  drawings  of  these,  and  some  of  the  other 
more  striking  figures.  Alcohol,  sulphuric  ether,  benzole,  Sec. 
on  sulphuric  add  give  striking  figures,  and  illustrate  the  truth 
of  the  principle  on  which  these  figures  are  formed,  any  variation 
in  the  adhesive  force  of  the  surface  bemg  accompanied  by  a 
change  of  figure. 

When  acetic  acid  is  employed  as  the  adhesive  suriaoe,  a  new 
set  of  figures  is  also  obtained.  Thus  oil  of  camphor,  which  on 
water  forms  a  large  well-developed  film,  does  not  expand  into  a 
film  at  all  on  acetic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-045),  but  forms  a  small  disk, 
which  sails  about  with  considerable  agitation,  throwing  off  gk>- 
bules  in  large  number,  which  are  whirled  about  with  great 
rapidity  under  the  action  of  the  parent  disk.  This  becoming 
attracted  by  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  it  will  sail  round  a  number 
of  times  in  contact  therewith. 

Oil  of  lavender  on  acetic  acid  also  forms  a  small  disk,  which 
becomes  greatly  agitated,  and  gathers  itself  up  with  strange 
contortions,  thus  illustrating  in  its  own  way  the  struggle  that  is 
going  on  between  cohesion  and  adhesion.  The  oils  df  caje|mt, 
bergamot,  and  some  others  form  films  on  acetic  acid  vrith  con- 
siderable agitation,  while  the  oils  of  cloves  and  of  bitter  almonds 
are  quite  inert. 
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The  modifications  which  take  place  in  eohetion-fignres  by  the 
raixtore  of  one  liquid  with  another  in  varied  proportiona  are 
▼ery  atrildiig.  For  example,  balsam  of  copaiba,  whan  pure, 
forms  a  figure  consisting  of  very  perfect  concentric  rings  of 
great  breadth  and  splendid  metallic  colours,  changing  and  dis- 
appearing as  the  film  becomes  thicker.  The  outer  edge  of  the 
film  is  quite  sharp  and  perfect* 

Now  this  balsam  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  so  that  any  adulteration 
of  it  by  means  of  a  fixed  oil  could  be  easily  detected,  except 
csstor  oil,  which  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  cohesion«figure 
of  castor  oil  is  also  well  marked;  it  has  narrow  iridescent  rings 
around  a  colourless  disk,  and  is  fringed  with  a  broad  perforated 
pattern.  A  mixture  of  two-thirds  balsam  and  one-third  castor 
oil,  made  under  a  gentle  heat,  forms  a  blank  white  film  of  large 
size  and  clear  edge  quite  destitute  of  colour.  There  is  not  a 
vestige  of  the  brilliant  bands  of  the  copaiba,  or  the  delicate  halo 
and  coloured  fringe  of  castor.  The  film  lies  passively  on  the 
water,  with  no  other  indication  of  its  origin  than  the  gradual 
formation  at  its  close  of  a  very  minute  chain  of  colourless  beads 
or  bosses  graduallv  enlarging  within  its  clear  edge,  precisely 
similar  to  those  which  close  the  existence  of  the  copaiba  film, 
and  still  later  a  partial  attempt  at  a  fringe  (but  tvithaut  colour) 
like  castor. 

Kixig's  Ck>lleffe,  London. 
February  13, 1862. 

IXVIII.  Note  on  the  Solution  of  an  Equation  of  the  Fifth  Order. 
By  A.  Caylkt,  Eeq.^ 

1  ACCIDENTALLY  omitted  to  reply  to  Mr.  Jerrard's  re- 
marks.  May  1861,  on  my  discussion  of  his  alleged  solution 
of  an  equation  of  the  fifth  order.  In  his  last  paper,  "  Remarks 
on  M.  Hermite's  argument  relating  to  the  Algebraical  Solution  of 
Equations  of  the  Fifth  Degree,''  February  1862,  Mr.  Jerrard  re- 
verts to  the  subject,  and  he  says, "  But  although  f{i)  f{f)  f{jP)  f{if) 
is,  as  well  as  its  fifth  power,  a  six-valued  ftinction,  we  cannot, 
with  the  aid  of  Lagrange's  theory  of  homogeneous  functions, 
estabhsh  a  rational  commimication  [?  relation]  between  the  two 
functions 

as  I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Cayley  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
for  May  1861." 

Putting,  for  shortness,  «=/(0/[O/(*^)/'[^*)i  ^  understand 
Mr.  Jerrard  to  mean  that  a,  of  being  given  as  the  roots  of  two 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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equations  of  the  uxth  order  respectively,  a  cannot  be  expressed 
as  a  rational  function  of  a^  and  of  the  coe£5cients  of  the  two 
ec^uations,  or^  what  is  the  same  thing,  since  the  coeffioeots  of 
each  equation  are  rational  functions  of  the  coefficients  of  the 
given  equation  of  the  fifth  order,  that  m,  cannot  be  expressed  ss  a 
rational  function  of  a?  and  of  the  coefficients  of  the  equstion  of 
the  fifth  order.  If  this  is  not  Mr.  Jerrard^s  meaning,  he  w31 
doubtless  set  me  right ;  but  that  a  can  be  so  expressed  seems 
so  clear,  that  I  must  apologize  for  giving  a  formal  proof  <rf  it 
In  fact,  if  0t,  /8,  7,  S,  e,  2f  are  the  six  values  of  a,  then,  denoting 
by  2,1  the  sum  of  the  nth  powers  of  these  quantities,  we  have 

«+i8+7+S-f-€+     ?=2i 

a\  a+fi".  iS+T*.  y+S\  B  +  e\e  +  ^.^=^ 

and  thence 

+2i8V.2,6-2/9V8*.2n+2)9VS*e».26-/8V8'^, 
where  2)8*  denotes  the  sum  Z^+'^  +  S^  +  ^-h^;  and  in  like 
manner  2/9V,  2)8^7*8^  2/SP7*SV  denote  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  quantities  y9*,  7*,  8',  €*,  {;*,  taken  two  and  two, 
three  and  three,  four  and  four  together. 

But  2|,  2^,  . . .  2g6  are  symmetrical  functions  of  a,  fi,  7,  S,  e,  (^; 
that  is,  they  are  rational  functions  of  the  coefficients  of  the  equa- 
tion for  a,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  coefficients  of  the 
equation  of  the  fifth  order;  and  the  product  («'— /8*)(«*— 7*) 
(«*— 8*)  («*—€*)(«*—(?),  and  the  coefficients  2/8*,  .&c.  qua  sym- 
metrical functions  of  /8*,  7^,  8*,  6^,  2|5,  are  rational  functions  of 
a^  and  of  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  for  a*;  that  is,  they 
are  rational  functions  of  a  and  of  the  coefficients  of  the  equation 
of  the  fifth  order.  The  only  case  of  failure  would  be  if  two  or 
more  of  the  quantities  a,  /8,  7,  8,  e,  ^  were  equal ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case,  since  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  general  equatioQ 
of  the  fifth  order.  Hence  by  the  last  equation,  a  is  given  as  a 
rational  function  of  a*  and  of  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  of 
the  fifth  order. 

2  Stone  Buildings,  W.C, 
Februaiy  4,  1862. 

XXIX.  Note  on  the  Remarks  of  Mr.  Jerrard. 

By  James  Cockle,  M,A.  ^c* 

1.  Ti/r    HERMITE'S  results  are  reconciled  with  the  possibi- 

l-vJL  •  lity  of  solving  binomial  equations  of  the  fifth  degree 

f  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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by  the  fact  that^  for  such  equations/ «  and  v  vanish,  and  the 
reduiie  is  not  an  Abelian  sextic. 

2.  The  function  designated  by  v^  is  generallv  expressible 
in  rational  terms  of  K.  The  suggestion  that  that  ninction  is  au 
irreducible  surd  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
root  of  an  equation  of  the  sixth  degree  with  rational  coeiBcients. 
Assume^  however,  for  a  moment,  that  it  can.  Then,  as  we  learn 
fifom  a  theorem^f  Abel,  four  other  roots  will  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  v^K  into  the  unreal  fifth  roots  of  unity.  Hence, 
denoting  the  remaining  root  by  0  and  the  absolute  term  by  A^ 
we  find 

AsKd,    5=  ^* 

Next,  change  the  signs  of  the  quadratic  surds  in  K,  or  multiply 
its  cubic  surds  into  unreal  cube  roots  of  unity,  or  perform  both 
operations  simultaneously,  and  denote  the  result  by  K'*    Then, 

by  AbePs  theorem,  ^,  is  a  root  of  the  sextic.    Consequently,  for 

some  of  the  forms  of  K',  we  may  establish  the  relation 

in  other  words  v^  is  not  an  irreducible  surd,  and  the  argument 
of  M.  Hermitc  is  unshaken. 

3.  Mr.  Jerrard^s  paper  in  this  Journal  for  May  1861  does  not 
disprove  a  rational  commmunication  between  the  resolvent  pro- 
duct and  its  fifth  power.  His  equation  {e\)  is  not  illusory  but 
identical,  and  we  may  expunge  it  and  substitute  tfi  for  v  in  the 
second  of  the  equations  marked  {e).  The  result  of  this  substitu- 
tion, reduced  by  means  of  (U),  may  be  made  to  take  the  form 

\+ V+ V*+- •  + V*=o, 

and  the  six  linear,  but  not  homogeneous,  equations 

5^=0,    X4=0,...,A^=0, 

will  determine  the  six  quantities  v^v^..  Vq. 

4.  Mr.  Jerrard  says  that  it  follows  from  what  has  been  de- 
monstrated in  his  'Essay'  that  the  fifth  power  of  the  resolvent 
product  depends  directly  upon  an  Abelian  equation*  But  the  sup- 
posed demonstration  consists  in  applying  to  H  the  suffix  /upon 
no  assigned  grounds.  The  consequence  of  this  arbitrary  assump- 
tion iR  a  result  apparently  so  inexplicable  that  Mr.  Jerrard 
deemed  it  necessary  to  verify  it.  The  attempted  verification  in 
this  Journal  for  February  1852  is,  to  me  at  least,  as  inexplicable 
M  the  result  itself;  and  in  his  'Essay'  Mr.  Jerrard  gives  no 
explanation  whatever  of  the  difficulty.     That  'Essay,'  I  am 
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$mBxe,  containB  results  which  have  gained  Mr.  Jerrard  a  peit 
and  widely  spread  renown.  But  his  undemonstrated  pioposi* 
Hon  ought  not  to  prevail  against  the  weQ-eonsidered  argument 
of  M.  Hermite. 

6.  Mr.  Gayley  has  ealculated  P.  His  value  may,  by  menu 
of  Mr.  Harl^s  cyclical  symbol,  be  written  2'4r«jr^(x«—x^. 
Developing  this  expression,  and  making  the  sidwtitutioQ 
C^.^^\lf%  ^^  ^^  ^^^  P*  is  a  six«valued  function.  Hence, 
by  Lagnmge's  theory  of  similar  functions,  we  find 

B=t{P»},  S/:*.)=f{PV(i.)}- 

Speaking  of  my  own  personal  convictions,  I  am  satisfied  that  t 
relation  of  the  latter  form  ought  to  supersede  the  erroneous 
result  given  in  Mr.  Jerrard^s  'Essay/  But  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  Mr.  Jerrard,  and  he  offers  none.  He  simply  (I  say 
It  with  a  deference  which  long  familiarity  with  his  writings  may 
well  inspire)  intrenches  himself  behind  a  conjectural  and  inad- 
missible equation,  leaving  others  to  explain  how  an  equatiim 
connecting  the  six  and  the  twelve- valudl  function  can  exist  at 
alL  The  actual  equation,  I  may  add,  does  not  give  consistency  to 
the  self-contradictory  result  which  Mr.  Jemurd  has  attempted 
to  verity,  nor  does  it  lead  to  an  algebraic  solution  of  the  quintic 
Buch  a  solution  M.  Hermite's  argument  proves,  on  Mr.  Jerrsrd's 
own  premises,  to  be  impossible. 

4  Pomp  Coiift»  Temple,  Londcnig 
Tebrusiy  3, 1862. 

XXX.  On  the  Puzzle  of  the  Fifteen  Young  Ladies.  By  the  Ber. 
T.  P.  KiBKMAN,  A.M.,  FM.8.,  Hon.  Mem.  of  the  LUererj 
and  Philosophical  Societies  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool*. 

1iJ"Y  distinguished  firiend  Professor  Sylvester,  at  page  371  of 
J^-L  the  21st  volume  of  this  Journal,  volunteers  en  passad 
an  hypothesLB  as  to  the  possible  origin  of  this  noted  puaik 
under  its  existing  form.  No  man  can  doubt,  after  reading  hia 
words,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  property  in  question  of  the 
number  15  when  he  was  an  Undergraduate  at  Cambridge.  But 
the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  origin  of  the  puzzle,  from  my  own 
brains  to  the  fountain  named  (p.  371)  at  that  University,  is  con- 
siderably enhanced  by  the  fact  that,  when  I  proposed  the  ques- 
tion in  1849, 1  had  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seemg  either  Cam- 
bridge  or  Professor  Sylvester*  My  own  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  problem  may  be  seen  at  p.  260,  vol.  v.,  of  the  Cambridge 
and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  1850.     No  other  account  of 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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it  has^  so  fiur  as  I  know,  been  published  in  print  exeept  this  guest 
of  Prof.  Sylvester's  in  1861. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  show  the  connexion  between  this 
tactical  problem  and  the  Theory  of  Groups,  which  has  latdy 
acquired  new  interest  by  the  competition  of  last  year  for  the 
prize  of  the  Imperial  Institute  of  France  on  that  subject^and  which 
presents  to  the  investigator  a  most  valuable  region  of  truth  yet  un- 
explored. 

The  three  solutions  of  Mr.  Woolhouse  (Lady's  Diary,  1862) 
are  all  derangements  of  the  group  0, 

12  8  4  5  6  7  1134867  0 

2  8  4  5  6  7  1  2846671  0 

8  4  5  6  7  12  8456712  0 

4  5  6  7  12  8  4667128  0 

5  6  7  12  8  4  6671284  0 

6  7  12  8  4  5  6712846  0 

7  12  8  4  5  6  7128466  0 

of  the  seventh  order  made  with  fifteen  elements,  1234567 1234867  0, 
considered  as  consecutive,  1  counting  for  8,  2  for  9,  &c.,  on  the 
partition 

15=7-2  +  l'l=rAa+BJ, 

which  is  determined  by  the  two  vertical  circular  factors  1234567 
and  1234567,  the  fifteenth  element  0  being  undisturbed. 

ni5 

There  are  -=-  different  derangements  of  Oi,  made  by  altering 


the  horizontal  order  of  the  vertical  rows.    Three  of  them  are 

G,. 
124  3%  5u  6m  770 

235  4s6  6»7«6li0 

346  547  731  iM  2a0 

457  66il43  2«7  3<0 

561  7(B263  8n440 

672  17s8m4uS60 

713  2i4  4ie5»660 

0,.                                     6,. 

124  846  5»  61S  7tO 

124  8i5  646  6»  770 

235  467  6s4  7a»liO 

235  4iM65T7MliO 

846  581  74e  It?  2^0 

846  5n  761 146  2>0 

467  673ls«24i8«0 

457  6«173  2m3»0 

661  7i8  2«7  8m440 

561  7<a2u867  440 

672  Im  3n  4«  5«0 

672  l6»  Sim  471  5«0 

713  2s8  4u  574  660 

713  274  4s6  5u  6«0 

The  derangements  G|,  0^^  O3  are  the  three  solutions  of  the 
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BchooUgirl  problem  given  by  Mr.  Woolhouse^  if  we  write  his  fib 
of  young  ladies  horizontally  instead  of  vertically. 
The  derangements 

GP,    GQ,    GR,  &c. 

of  a  groiip  G  are  in  general  of  two  kinds — ^those  which  are,  ud 
those  which  are  not  derived  derangements.    The  first  are  sach  that 

GP=PG,    GQ=QG,  &c.; 
in  the  other^ 

GPisnotPG,   GQ  is  not  QG^  &c 

A  derived  derangement  GP  of  G  is  obtained  either  by  tbe 
operation 

PG, 

which  denotes  the  result  of  effecting  on  every  substitution  of  6 
the  substitution  P^  or  by  the  operation 

GP, 

which  denotes  the  result  of  effecting  upon  the  substitution  F  in 
turn  every  substitution  of  G. 

A  derived  derangement  GP,  of  G  by  P,  is  both  the  derivatc 
PG  of  G  by  P,  and  the  derangement  GP  of  G  by  P. 

Any  other  derangement  Gil  of  G,  which  it  will  be  convenient 
to  call  a  simple  derangement  of  G  by  11,  is  no  derivate  EG  of  G 
by  R,  nor  is  it  a  derivate  of  G  by  any  substitution. 

Thus  the  simple  derangement  G|  above  written  is  obtained  by 
effecting  upon  the  substitution 

^_  1243255166.34770 
123456712345670 

in  turn  every  one  of  the  substitutions  of  the  model  gravp  6, 
namely  by  adding  to  0  the  products 

234567l234567lO^ 
123456712346670    ' 
345671234567120  ^    « 
123456713846670    *        ' 

Or  Gj  may  be  formed,  by  a  known  property  of  all  groups  and 
their  derangements,  by  effecting  upon  any  arrangement  of  6|in 
turn  all  the  substitutions  of  G. 

The  same  account  can  be  given  of  the  generation  of  G^  and  63. 
Further,  G9  can  be  obtained,  and  any  derangement  whatever  of 
G  can  be  obtained,  as  a  certain  derangement  of  the  derangement 
G|.    That  is,  if 

^=12346  375431667  0, 
e"=1284l  676235467  0, 
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we  have 

Gj^G,e',aiiaG3=Gi^'i 

which  merely  affirms  that  G^  is  formed  by  writing  in  order  the 
ht,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  (5th=)12th,  (2nd=)9th,  &c.  vertical  rows  of 
61,  &c.  Or,  if  we  please,  we  may  interpret  G^ssG,^  as  express- 
ing the  result  of  operating  on  the  substitution  ff  (with  unit^, 
that  is,  the  Jirst  line  of  G  supposed  written  under  it)  by  every 
arrangement  of  G|  (with  unity  so  subscribed). . 

The  three  systems  Gp  Q^,  63  cannot,  as  Mr.  Woolhouse  justly 
observes,  be  mutually  elicited  by  any  direct  stdfstitution  of  the 
form 

G,a^G,=xG8> 
but  this  does  not  prevent  one  bemg  obtained  from  another  by  a 
right'handed  operation  with  a  substitution,  as 

G^^Gi^',    Gi=G^-', 
where 

^-'=1284i6746825«70. 

It  will  not  be  found  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  the  three 
systems  given  by  Mr.  Woolhouse  are  all  the  simple  derangements 
of  G  which  give  different  solutions  of  the  problem,  if  we  define 
that  two  solutions  are  different  when  one  G' cannot  be  obtained  from 
the  other  G"  by  a  direct  substitution^  as  G'=P6". 

But  we  need  not  begin  with  the  model  group  G„  whose  two 
vertical  circular  factors  are  1234567  and  1334567. 

The  late  Mr.  Anstice  has  shown  (Camb.  and  Uub.  Joum. 
vol.  vii.  p.  285)  that  we  may  employ  the  two  vertical  circles 
1234567  1235674,  which  determine  the  group  H, 

12  3  4  5  6  7  12345670 

2  3  4  5  6  7  1  23616740 

3  4  5  6  7  12  86627410 

4  5  6  7  12  8  56784120 

5  6  7  12  3  4  67461230 

6  7  12  3  4  5  74162360 

7  12  3  4  5  6  41278660 

This  group  is  one  of  the 

g?^^=15.13.12.11.10,9.8.5.4.3.2.1 

equivalents  of  G :  vide  art.  12  of  my  memoir  "  On  the  Theory 
of  Orotips  and  Many- valued  Functions,^'  Manchester  Memoirs^ 
1861. 

One  derangement  of  the  group  H  given  as  a  solution  by  Mr* 
Anstice  is 
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H,. 
184  6u  746  237  560 
245  7»li7  864  660 
856  1s6  2m4«i770 
467  266  881  Sts  liO 

571  867  463  648  210 
612  474  568  7l6  39  0 
728   541  676  126  480 

If  we  operate  with  the  substitution 

6548217  1887466  _ 

1284567  U846«i^*' 

it  becomes  J  S3  ^Hj^ 

648  ]u776586240 

582  788  616  447  160 

4St\  684  587  861  760 

817  546  481263  670 

216  466  843l78  5l0 

175  867  268  714^0 

764  271  l64  686  830 

which  has  the  set  of  triplets  made  with  1284567  which  Mr. 
Woolhouse  employs. 

This  J  is  by  our  definitioki  the  same  solution  as  H, ;  and  it  i8 
a  derangement  of  the  model  group  formed  with  the  two  drcolar 
factors  1765482  and  is84567,  or^  what  is  the  same  thing,  with 
the  circular  factors  1284567  and  i7654S2. 

If  we  operate  on  i  with  the  substitution 

1284567  2176548 
1284567  4667128' 

it  becomes  the  third  of  Mr.  Woolhouse's  forms. 

A  rigorous  mathematical  discussion  of  the  problem  of  arran- 
ging 12n-f  8  young  ladies,  to  walk  out  daily  till  every  pair  hare 
once,  and  once  only  walked  abreast,  6n  + 1  being  a  prime  number, 
such  as  to  supply  a  direct  method  of  finding  and  exhausting  all 
the  different  solutions,  has  not  hitherto  been  given. 

The  following  method  will  be  found  rigorous  and  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Anstice  showed,  in  his  elegant  memoir  in  vol.  vii.  of  the 
Cambridge  and  Dublin  Journal,  that  n  primary  triplets  AiB|C], 
A3B9G2 . .  A464G4  can  always  be  found  such  that,  by  continnil 
additions  of  unity  to  every  element,  all  the  duads  possible  with 
6n+l  capitals  imall  be  once,  and  once  only  exhausted.  Thus 
for  thirteen  capitals,  1,  2^  3,  4,  5  •  •  •  12, 13,  we  may  take  the 
triplets  1  •  2  •  5, 4  •  6  •  12,  and  the  first  day's  arrangements  of  %1 
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young  ladies  will  be 

1.2.5  4.6.12  Zablcd^f^ghmjrUcll^izy. 

It  is  reqmred  to  determine  ab,cd,ef,gh... kl,  wliich  are  in 
some  order  the  nmubers  1  2  3 ..» 12  (to  be  counted  as  14^  16 
. . .  25),  in  every  possible  way,  so  as  to  solve  the  problem. 

I  shall  content  myself  here  with  enunciating  the  two  arithme- 
tical conditions,  which  are  necessary  and  sufficient. 

Eirst,  it  is  required  that,  supposing  a  >  i,  o  d^^  Sec,, 

(fl-i),  (c-rf),  (e-/),  (y-A),  (i-i),  (*-/)  . 

shall  be  six  (or  for  the  general  case  of  12n+8  shall  be  3n)  dif- 
ferent numbers  >-  0. 

Seeondly,  it  is  required  that  the  twelve  numbers  (or  for  the 
general  case  the  6n  numbers  defined  by  the  capitals  and  small 
letters) 

a-8,  i-3,  c-7,  rf-7 .  . .  *-ll,  /-U 

shall  be  in  some  order  the  twelve  numbers  1  2  3  4 ...  12,  or  for 
the  general  case  the  6n  numbers  1 2  8  ...  6n,  when  estimated  as 
residues  to  modulus  18  (or  6n+ 1). 

To  find  the  numbers  a,  b,  c,  Sec,,  we  have  only  to  write  out 
the  congruences 

(fl-3r+(j-3r+(c-7)-*+(rf-^7r+...+!(*-iir+ 

(?-ll)=l*+2*+8"*+ . . .  + 12~  (mod.  13,) 

for  as  many  values  of  m  as  we  require.  We  can  thus  obtain  by 
a  solution  of  these  congruences  every  possible  system  of  the  3n 
doads  which  can  satisfy  the  second  condition.  The  number  of 
these  systems  which  satisfy  also  the  first,  is  that  of  the  diffiN:ent 
solutions  of  the  problem. 

It  is  perfectly  certain'  that  for  the  case  of  12n+8s:15,  the 
only  systems  possible  will  thus  turn  out  to  be,  for  addition  to  tho 
capitals  3,  5^  6^  those  read  in  the  first  lines  of  Op  O^  O3. 

Mr.  Anstice's  method  of  constructing  the  n  primary  triplets  of 
the  6n+l  capitals  is  not  proved  to  exhaust  the  solutions. 

A  direct  and  exhaustive  method  of  finding  them  is  to  seek  for 
their  difference  circles;  that  is,  to  seek  for  the  perfect  seie  of  par- 
titions  in  triplets  of  the  prime  number  6n+ 1. 

Def — A  perfect  set  of  partitions  in  r-plets  of  N=:A:(r*— r)  +  1 
is  a  system  of  k  r-plets, 

(aiflgfl^...a^)i+(a',a'ji/3...fl'^)2+...+(fl;-fl;-...fl;.-)^ 

.  such  that  every  number,  1,  2,  3, . . .  N— 1,  can  be  made  by  ad- 
dition of  consecutive  elements  of  some  one  r-plet,  the  sum  of  the 
elements  of  each  r-plet  being  N.  These  partitions  can  be  directly 
found  by  the  solution  of  a  system  of  congruences  similar  to  that 
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above  written.  {Vide  a  paper  of  mine  '^  On  the  perfect  r-puti- 
tions  of  N=r*— r+1,"  Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cbeshirej  vol.  ix.  1857.) 

For  example^  the  perfect  sets  of  triplets  for  N=1S  are  ob- 
tained by  solution  of  tbe  six  congruences^  made  with  six  nines 
of  m, 

flr+a2"+^8"+*r+*«"*+*8'"+(«i  +  ^«)"  +  («2+fla)"+{«8+«i)' 
+  (^+*«)"+(*«+*8)'"+(*3+*i)"=l"*+2"+ .. +12is,(moilJi) 

of  which  one  solution  is 

«iff«fls + *i* A=  189 + 265. 
Perfect  partitions  are  the  following : — 
N=7,  1.2.4:    N=18, 1.8.9+2.6.5:    N=sl9,1.7.11 

+  2.14.8+4.9.6: 
N=18,1.2.6.4;  1.7.2.8:     N=21, 1.8.10.2.5: 

N=81, 1.5.12.4.7.2: 
N=78,  1.2.4.8.16.5.18.9.10;  1.4.7.6.8.28.2.8.14; 
1.16.22.28.4.6.8.11;  1.8.12.2.8.18.24.4.6. 

Using  189  +  265,  or  1264  as  difference  circles,  we  form  the 
triplets  1, 2,  5  +  4,  6, 12,  or  the  quadruplet  1, 2, 4, 10.  If  we 
now  complete  under  every  element  the  circle  12345 ...  13,  we 
shall  have  two  columns  of  triplets,  or  a  column  of  quadru]Jets, 
in  which  the  duads  are  once,  and  ouce  only  exhausted.  In  the 
same  way  all  the  above  perfect  partitions  may  be  used. 

Six  solutions  of  the  triplet  problem  for  12n+3s=27  are  given 
by  Mr.  Anstice.  They  are  all  derangements  of  the  same  group 
of  the  thirteenth  order.  The  solution  of  the  same  problem  by 
Mr.  Mease  (Camb.  and  Dub.  Joum.  vol.  v.  1850,  p.  262)  is  the 
sum  of  certain  derangements  of  two  groups  of  the  third  and 
ninth  order  added  to  a  derangement  of  unity. 

The  method  above  given,  depending  on  tbe  theory  of  differ- 
ence circles,  will  exhaust  the  solutions  of  Mr.  Anstice's  form, 
and  can  easily  be  modified  so  as  to  exhaust  those  of  Mr.  Mease's. 

Croft  Rectory,  near  WaxriDgtoD» 
Jaauary  14, 1862. 

XXXI.  Liquid  Diffusion  applied  to  Aiudysis. 
By  Thomas  Graham,  F.R.S.,  Master  of  the  Mint*. 

THE  property  of  volatility,  possessed  in  various  degrees  by  so 
many  substances,  affords  invaluable  means  of  separation,  as 
is  seen  in  the  ever-recurring  processes  of  evaporation  and  distills- 
«  From  the  Philosophical  TraDsactions  for  1861,  Part  I.  p.  183. 
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tioD*  So  similar  in  character  to  volatility  is  the  diffusive  power 
possessed  by  all  liquid  substances,  that  we  may  fairly  reckon 
upon  a  class  of  analogous  analytical  resources  to  arise  from  it. 
The  range  also  in  the  degree  of  diffusive  mobility  exhibited  by 
difierent  substances  appears  to  be  as  wide  as  the  scale  of  vapour* 
tensions.  Thus  hydrate  of  potash  may  be  said  to  possess  double 
the  velocity  of  division  of  sulphate  of  potash^  and  sulphate  of 
potash  again  double  the  velocity  of  sugar,  alcohol,  and  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  But  the  substances  named  belong  all,  as  regards 
diffusion,  to  the  more  ''volatile'^  class.  The  comparatively 
''fixed''  class,  as  regards  diffusion^  is  represented  by  a  different 
order  of  chemical  substances  (marked  out  by  the  absence  of  the 

E)wer  to  crystallize),  which  are  slow  in  the  extreme.  Among  the 
tter  are  hydrated  silicic  acid,  hydrated  alumina,  and  other 
metaUic  peroxides  of  the  aluminous  class,  when  they  exist  in  the 
soluble  form;  with  starch,  dextrine  and  the  gums,  caramel,  tan« 
nin,  albumen,  gelatine,  vegetable  and  animal  extractive  matters. 
Low  diffusibility  is  not  the  only  property  which  the  bodies  last 
enumerated  possess  in  common.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
gelatinous  character  of  their  hydrates.  Although  often  largely 
soluble  in  water,  they  are  held  in  solution  by  a  most  feeble 
force.  They  appear  singularly  inert  in  the  capacity  of  acids  and 
bases,  and  in  all  the  ordinary  chemical  relations.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  peculiar  physical  aggregation,  with  the  chemical 
indifference  referred  to,  appears  to  be  required  in  substances 
that  can  intervene  in  the  organic  processes  of  life.  The  plastic 
elements  of  the  animal  body  are  found  in  this  class.  As  gelatine 
appears  to  be  its  type,  it  is  proposed  to  designate  substances  of 
the  class  as  colloids^  and  to  speak  of  their  peculiar  form  of  aggre- 
gation as  the  colloidal  condition  of  matter*  'Opposed  to  the 
colloidal  is  the  crystalline  condition.  Substances  affecting  the 
latter  form  will  be  classed  as  crystalloids.  The  distinction  is  no 
doubt  one  of  intimate  molecular  constitution. 

Although  chemically  inert  in  the  ordinary  sense,  colloids 
possess  a  compensating  activity  of  their  own  arising  out  of  their 
physical  properties.  While  the  rigidity  of  the  crystalline  struc- 
ture shuts  out  external  impressions,  the  softness  of  the  gelatinous 
eoUoid  partakes  of  fluidity,  and  enables  the  colloid  to  become  a 
medium  for  liquid  diffusion,  like  water  itself.  The  same  pene- 
trability appears  to  take  the  form  of  cementation  in  such  colloids 
as  can  exist  at  a  high  temperature.  Hence  a  wide  sensibility  on 
the  part  of  colloids  to  external  agents.  Another  and  eminently 
characteristic  quality  of  colloids  is  their  mutability.  Their 
existence  is  a  continued  metastasis.  A  colloid  may  be  compared 
in  this  respect  to  water  while  existing  liquid  at  a  temperature 
under  its  usual  freezing-point,  or  to  a  supersaturated  saline 
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•oliitbn.  Fluid  colloids  appear  to  have  always  a  fteUm^  modi* 
fication,  and  they  often  pass  under  the  slightest  mlliiwiii—  fran 
the  first  into  the  second  condition.  The  solution  of  hydnted 
silicic  add,  for  instance,  is  easily  obtained  in  a  state  of  jnuity, 
bnt  it  cannot  be  preserved.  It  may  remain  fluid  for  daji  or 
weeks  in  a  sealed  tube,  but  is  sure  to  gelatiniif  and  become  in- 
soluble at  last.  Nor  does  the  change  of  this  colloid  appesr  to 
stop  at  that  point ;  for  the  mineral  forms  of  silicie  add,  depodted 
from  water,  such  as  flint,  are  often  found  to  have  paased,  duiiig 
the  geological  ages  of  their  existence,  from  the  vitreous  or  coUoidil 
into  the  crystalline  condition  (H.  Rose).  The  colloidal  is,  in 
fact,  a  dynamical  state  of  matter,  the  ciystalloidal  bebg  the 
statical  condition.  The  colloid  possesses  energia.  It  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  probable  primary  source  of  the  force  appear* 
ing  in  the  phenomena  of  vitality.  To  the  gradual  manner  in 
which  colloidal  changes  take  place  (for  they  always  demand  time 
fA  an  element),  may  the  characteristic  protraction  of  chemieo- 
organic  changes  also  be  referred. 

A  simple  and  easily  applicable  mode  of  eSiecting  s  diAntve 
separation  is  to  place  the  mixed  substance  under  a  column  of 
water,  contained  in  a  cylindrical  glass  jar  of  5  or  6  inches  in 
depth.  The  mixed  solution  may  be  conducted  to  the  bottom  of 
the  jar  b^  the  use  of  a  fine  pipette,  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  sensible  intermixture.  The  spontaneous  diffusion,  whieh 
immediately  commences,  is  allowea  to  go  on  for  a  period  of 
several  days.  It  is  then  interrupted  by  siphoning  off  the  water 
from  the  surface  in  successive  strata,  from  the  top  to  the  bottOD 
of  the  column.  A  spedes  of  cohobation  has  been  the  consequence 
of  unequal  diffusion,  the  most  rapidly  diffusive  substance  being 
isolated  more  and  more  as  it  ascended.  The  higher  the  water 
column,  suffident  time  being  always  given  to  enable  the  most 
diffusive  substance  to  appear  at  the  summit,  the  more  completely 
does  a  portion  of  that  substance  free  itself  firom  such  other  len 
diffusive  substances  as  were  originally  associated  with  it  A 
marked  effect  is  produced  even  where  the  difference  in  difibii* 
bility  is  by  no  means  considerable,  such  as  the  separation  of 
chloride  of  potassium  from  chloride  of  sodium,  of  which  tbe 
relative  diffunbilities  are  as  1  to  0*841.  Supposing  a  third 
metal  of  the  potassium  group  to  exist,  standing  aoove  potassium 
in  diffusibili^  as  potassium  stands  above  sodium,  it  may  be 
safely  predicated  that  the  new  metal  would  admit  of  being 

*  Ufinrhs,  curdled,  Ai  fibrine,  caseine^  slbumen.  Bui  certain  liquid 
colloid  substances  are  capable  of  forming  a  jelly  and  yet  still  remainicg 
liquefiable  by  beat  and  soluble  in  water.  Sucn  is  gelatiue  itself,  whirh 
is  not  pectous  in  tbe  condition  of  animal  jelly,  but  msy  be  so  as  it  exists 
in  tbe  gelatiniferous  tissues. 
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separated  from  tlie  other  two  metak  by  an  applieation  of  the  jar 
diffaaioxi  above  described. 

A  certain  property  of  colloid  substances  comes  into  play  most 
opportunely  in  assisting  diffusive  separations.  The  jelly  of 
starchy  that  of  animal  mucus,  of  pectine,  of  the  vegetable  gelose 
of  Payen,  and  other  solid  colloidal  hydrates,  all  of  which  are, 
ctiictly  speaking,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  are  themselves  per* 
meable  when  in  mass,  as  water  is,  by  the  more  highly  diffusive 
class  of  substances.  But  such  jellies  greatly  resist  the  passage 
of  the  less  diffusive  substances,  and  cut  off  entirely  other  colloid 
substances  like  themselves  that  may  be  in  solution.  They  re- 
semble animal  membrane  in  this  respect.  A  mere  film  of  the 
jelly  has  the  separating  effect.  Take  for  illustration  the  follow^ 
ing  simple  experiment. 

A|sheet  of  very  thin  and  well-sized  letter-paper,  of  French  manu- 
facture, having  no  porosity,  was  first  thoroughly  wetted  and  then 
laid  upon  the  surface  of  water  contained  in  a  small  basin  of  less 
diameter  than  the  width  of  the  paper,  and  the  latter  depressed 
in  the  centre  so  as  to  form  a  tray  or  cavity  capable  of  holding  a 
liquid.  The  liquid  placed  upon  the  paper  was  a  mixed  solution 
of  cane-sugar  and  gum-arabic,  containing  5  per  cent,  of  each 
substance.  The  pure  water  below  and  the  mixed  solution  above 
were  therefore  separated  only  by  the  thickness  of  the  wet  siied 
paper.  After  twenty-four  hours  the  upper  liquid  appeared  to 
have  increased  sensibly  in  volume,  through  the  agency  of  osmose* 
The  water  below  was  found  now  to  contain  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  sugar,  in  a  condition  so  pure  as  to  crystallize  when  the 
hqoid  was  evaporated  on  a  water-bath.  Indeed  the  liquid  of  the 
basin  was  only  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed  by  subaoetate 
of  lead,  showing  the  absence  of  all  but  a  trace  of  gum.  Paper 
of  the  description  used  is  sized  by  means  of  starch.  The  film 
of  gelatinous  starch  in  the  wetted  paper  has  presented  no 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  crystallized  sugar,  but  has  resisted 
the  passage  of  the  colloid  gum.  I  may  state  at  once  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  mode  in  which  this  takes  place. 

The  sized  pai>er  has  no  power  to  act  as  a  filter.  It  is  mechanic 
cally  impenetrable,  and  denies  a  passage  to  the  [mixed  fluid  as  a 
whole.  Molecules  only  permeate  this  septum,  and  not  masses^ 
The  molecules  also  are  moved  by  the  force  of  diffusion.  But  the 
water  of  the  gelatinous  starch  is  not  directly  available  as  a  medium 
for  the  diffusion  of  either  the  sugar  or  gum,  being  in  a  state  of 
true  chemical  combination,  feeble  although  the  union  of  water 
with  starch  may  be.  The  hydrated  compound  itself  is  solid,  and 
also  insoluble.  Sugar,  however,  with  all  other  crystalloids,  can 
separate  water,  molecule  after  molecule,  from  any  hydrated  col- 
loid, such  as  starch.    The  sugar  thus  obtains  the  liquid  msdium 
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required  for  diffasion^  aud  makes  its  way  tbroagh  the  gelatinous 
septum.  Gum^  on  the  other  hand^  possessing  as  a  colloid  au 
affinity  for  water  of  the  most  feeble  description,  is  unable  to 
separate  that  liquid  from  the  gelatinous  starch,  and  so  fails  to 
open  the  door  for  its  own  passage  outwards  by  diffusion. 

The  separation  described  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  ob- 
served in  a  soap-bubble  inflated  with  a  gaseous  mixture  composed 
of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen.  Neither  gas,  as  such,  can  pene- 
trate the  water-film.  But  the  carbonic  acid,  being  soluble  in 
water,  is  condensed  and  dissolved  by  the  water-film,  and  so  is 
enabled  to  pass  outwards  and  reach  the  atmosphere;  while 
hydrogen,  being  insoluble  in  water,  or  nearly  so,  is  retained  be- 
hind within  the  vesicle. 

It  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  me  to  apply  the  convenient  term 
dialysis  to  the  method  of  separation  by  diffusion  through  a 
septum  of  gelatinous  matter.  The  most  suitable  of  all  substances 
for  the  dialytic  septum  appears  to  be  the  commercial  material 
known  as  vegetable  parchment  or  parchment-paper,  which  was 
first  produced  by  M.  Graine,  and  is  now  successfully  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  De  la  Rue.  This  is  unsized  paper,  altered  by  a  short 
immersion  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  in  chloride  of  zinc,  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  T.  Taylor.  Paper  so  metamorphosed  acquires  consider- 
able tenacity,  as  is  well  known ;  and  when  wetted  it  expands  and 
becomes  translucent,  evidently  admitting  of  hydration.  A  slip 
of  25  inches  in  length  was  elongated  1  inch  in  pure  water,  and 
1*2  inch  in  water  containing  one  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  potash. 
In  the  wetted  state  parchment-paper  can  easily  be  applied  to  a 
light  hoop  of  wood,  or,  better,  to  a  hoop  made  of  sheet  gutta 
percha,  2  inches  in  depth  and 

8  orlO  inches  in  diameter,  so  Fig.  1.— Hoop  Dialyscr. 

as  to  form  a  vessel  like  a  sieve 
in  form  (fig.  1).  The  disk  of 
parchment-paper  used  should 
exceed  in  diameter  the  hoop  to 
be  covered  by  8  or  4  inches, 
so  as  to  rise  well  round  the 
hoop.  It  may  be  bound  to 
the  hoop  by  string,  or  by  an 
elastic  band,  but  should  not 
be  firmly  secured.  The  parch- 
ment-paper must  not  be  po- 
rous. Its  soundness  will  be 
ascertained  by  sponging  the 
upper  surface  with  pure  water>  and  then  observing  that  no  wet 
spots  show  thomselves  on  the  opposite  side.  Such  defects  may 
be  remedied  by  applying  liquid  albumen^  and  then  coagulating 
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the  sanie  by  heat'.  Mr.  De  la  Kue  recommends  the  use  of  albcr- 
nien  in  cementing  parchment-paper^  which  thus  may  be  formed 
into  cells  and  bags  very  useful  in  dialytic  experiments.  The 
mixed  fluid  to  be  dialysed  is  poured  into  the  hoop^  upon  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  parchment-paper^  to  a  small  depth  only^  such  as  half 
an  inch.  The  vessel  described  {dialyser)  is  then  floated  in  a 
basin  containing  a  considerable  volume  of  water^  in  order  to  in- 
duce egress  of  the  diffusive  constituents  of  the  mixture.  Half  a 
litre  of  urine^  dialysed  for  twenty-four  hours^  gave  its  crystal- 
loidal  constituents  to  the  external  water.  The  latter,  evaporated 
by  a  water-bath,  yielded  a  white  saline  mass.  From  this  mass 
urea  was  extracted  by  alcohol  in  so  pure  a  condition  as  to  appear 
in  crystalline  tufts  upon  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol. 

1.  Jar  Diffusion. 

The  mode  of  diffusing  more  lately  followed,* which  I  have 
already  alluded  to  as  jar  diffusion,  is  extremely  simple,  and  gives 
results  of  more  precision  than  could  possibly  be  anticipated.' 
The  sah  is  allowed  to  rise  from  below  into  a  cylindrical  column 
of  water,  and  after  a  fixed  time,  the  proportion  of  salt  which  has 
risen  to  various  heights  in  the  column  is  observed.  The  water 
was  contained  in  a  plain  cylindrical  glass  jar,  of  about  152  milli- 
metres (6  inches)  in  height  and  87  millimetres  (3*45  inches)  in 
width.     In  operating,  seven-tenths  of  a  litre  of  water  were  first 

Elaoed  in  the  jar,  and  then  one-tenth  of  a  litre  of  the  liquid  to 
e  diffused  was  carefully  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  by 
means  of  a  fine  pipette.  The  whole  fluid  column  then  measured 
127  millimetres  (5  inches)  in  height.  So  much  as  five  or  six 
minutes  of  time  were  occupied  in  emptying  the  pipette  at  the 
bottom  of  the  jar,  and  extremely  little  disturbance  was  occasioned 
in  the  superincumbent  water,  as  could  be  distinctly  seen  when 
the  hquid  introduced  by  the  pipette  was  coloured.  The  jar  was 
then  left  undisturbed,  to  allow  diffusion  to  proceed,  the  experi- 
ments being  always  conducted  in  an  apartment  of  constant,  or 
nearly  constant  temperature.  When  a  certain  time  had  elapsed, 
the  diffusion  was  interrupted  by  drawing  off  the  liquid  from  the 
top,  by 'means  of  a  small  siphon,  slowly  and  deliberately,  as  the 
liqoidhad  been  first  introduced,in  portions  of  50  cubic  centimetres, 
orone-sixteenthof  the  whole  volume.  The  open  end  of  the  short 
limb  of  the  iaiphon  was  kept  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  in  the  jar,  and  the  portion  of  liquid  drawn  off  was  received 
in  a  graduated  measure.  By  evaporating  each  fraction  separately, 
the  quantity  of  salt  which  had  risen  into  equal  sections  of  the 
Uqaid  column  was  ascertained.  From  the  bottom  of  two  jars, 
A  and  B  for  instance,  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
was  diffused  for  a  period  of  fourteen  days.  The  whole  quantity 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  28.  No.  158.  March  1862.         P 
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of  aalt  nreaent  in  aaeh  jar  was  10  gnmmtB,  which  was  fimnd  it 
the  ena  to  be  distributed  as  follows  in  the  different  seetioDal 
strata  of  fluid,  numbering  them  from  the  top  downwards  r*-^ 

In  the  first  or  highest  stratum,  O'lOS.and  O'lOS  gramme  of 
salt  in  A  and  B  roroectively;  in  the  second  stratum,  0*188  and 
0*125;  in  the  third  stratum,  0-166  and  0*158;  in  the  fourth 
stratum,  0*204  and  0*193;  in  the  fifth  stratum,  0-278  ind 
0*260;  in  the  sixth  stratum,  0*848  and  0*882;  in  the  seventh 
stratum,  0*440  and  0*418 ;  in  Ae  eighth  stratum,  0*646  ind 
0*625;  in  the  ninth  stratum,  0*657  and  0*652;  in  the  tenth 
stratum,  0-786  and  0*747;  in  the  ele?enth  stratun,  0*887  and 
0*876;  in  the  twelfth  stratum,  0*904  and  0*984;  in  the  tIu^ 
teenth  stratum,  1*080  and  1*100;  in  the  fourteenth  strstom, 
1*176  and  1*198;  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  strata  together, 
2*209  and  2*324  grammes.  With  differences  so  moderate  in 
amoont  between  corresponding  strata  in  the  two  experiments, 
this  method  of  observing  diffiosion  may  daim  a  consideraUe 
degree  of  precision. 

In  similar  ^cperiments  made  at  the  same  time  and  temperature 
with  sugSTi  gum-arabic  and  tannin  of  nut-galls,  the  &ial  diftri* 
bution  of  each  substance  was  different  in  eadi  case,  and  ths 
results  may  be  placed  toother  in  illustration  of  unequal  diffiui*' 
biUty,  as  exhibited  by  this  method  of  observation.  Two  expeiv 
ments  were  made  on  each  substance,  as  with  chloride  of  sodiWi 
but  the  mean  result  only  need  be  stated. 

Tabu  I. — ^Diffusion  of  10  per  cent,  solutions  (10  grammes  of 
substance  in  100  cub.  centims.  of  fluid)  into  pure  water,  after 
fourteen  days,  at  10°  (60°  Fahr.). 


Ncofiintmn 
(from  sbove 
downwards). 

Chloride  of 
iodinm. 

Sugar. 

Gum. 

Tsamn. 

1 

•104 

•005 

•003 

•003 

2 

•129 

-008 

•003 

•003 

3 

•162 

•012 

•003 

•004 

4 

•198 

•016 

•004 

•003 

5 

•267 

•030 

•003 

•005 

6 

•340 

•059 

•004 

•007 

7 

•429 

•102 

•006 

•017 

8 

•535 

•180 

•031 

•031 

9 

•654 

•305 

•097 

•069 

10 

•766 

•495 

•215 

•145 

11 

•881 

•740 

•407 

•288 

12 

•991 

1-075 

•734 

•556 

13 

1090 

1-435 

M57 

1^050 

14 

M87 

1-758 

1-731 

1-719 

15  and  16 

2-266 

3-783 

5-601 

6-097 

9999 

10-003 

9*999 

9997 
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Hie  snperimpoBed  column  of  water  being  111  millimetret 
(4*38  inches)  in  height,  the  chloride  of  sodium^  it  will  be  observed, 
lias  diffused  in  sensible  quantity  to  the  top,  and  could  have  risen 
higher ;  the  upper  layer  being  found  to  contain  0*104  gramme 
of  aalt,  pr  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  present.  Tlie  apex 
of  the  diffusion  column  of  sugar  appears  tohave  just  reached  the 
top  of  the  liquid  in  the  fourteen  days  of  the:  experiment,  for  "006 
gnmime  only  of  that  substance  is  found  in  the  first  stratum, 
followed  by  008,  -012,  -016,  and  -080  in  the  following  strata. 
Again,  no  gum  appears-  to  be  carried  by  diffusion  higher  than 
the  seventh  stratum  (2*2  inches),  which  stratum  contains  *006 
gramme,  followed  by  '031  gramme  in  the  eighth  stratum.  The 
minnte  quantities  of  substance  shown  in  the  first  to  the  sixth 
stratum:  and  which  do  not  altogether  exceed  O20  gramme,  are 
no  doupt  the  result  of  accidental  dispersion,  arising  ]:^bably 
&om  a  movement  of  the  upper  fluid  occasioned  by  slight  iikequali- 
ties  of  temperature.  The  diffusion  of  tannin  is  even  less  advanced 
than  that  of  gum ;  but  the  former  numbers  are  apparently  in« 
fineneed  by  a  partial  decomposition,  to  which  tannin  is  known  to 
be  hable,  and  which  gives  rise  to  new  and  more  highly  diffusible 
lobstanocs. 

Experiments  continued,  like  those  last  described,  for  a  con* 
stant  time,  do  not  exhibit  the  exact  relative  diffusibilities,  although 
these  could  be  obtained  by  proceeding  to  ascertain^  by  repeated 
trial,  the  various  times  required  to  bring  about  a  similar  distri* 
bution  and  equal  amount  of  diffusion  in  all  the  salts*  The 
numbers  observed,  however,  may  afford  data  for  the  deduction 
of  the  relative  diffusibilities  by  calculation. 

A  particular  advantage  of  the  new  method  is  the  means  which 
it  affords  of  ascertaining  the  absolute  rate  or  velocity  of  diffusion. 
It  becomes  possible  to  state  the  distance  which  a  salt  travels  per 
aceond  in  terms  of  the  metre.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a 
constant  must  enter  into  all  the  chronic  phenomena  of  physiology, 
and  that  it  holds  a  place  in  vital  science  not  unlike  the  time  of 
the  fidling  of  heavy  bodies  in  the  ph^rsics  of  gravitation.  It  may 
therefore  be  not  amiss  to  place  here  in  a  short  tabular  form  th« 
RBults  observed  of  the  diffusion  of  a  few  more  substonees,  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding. 
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Table  II. — Diffusion  of  10  per  cent,  solutions  for  fourteen  days. 


No.ofstraCaiii 

Snlphateof 

Albomen,  at 

Canmd,  at 

(iioiii  above 
dowi|wards}. 

magneiia* 

\Z*  to  13'*-5. 

W  to  11°. 

atIO^ 

1 

•007 

2 

•on 

3 

•018 

4 

•027 

5 

•049 

6 

•085 

•003 

7 

•133 

...••• 

•005 

8 

•218 

•010 

•010 

9 

•331 

•015 

•023 

10 

•49d 

•047 

•033 

11 

•730 

•113 

•075 

12 

1^022 

•343 

•215 

13 

1^383 

•855 

•705 

14 

1-803 

1-892 

1-725 

15  and  16 

3-684 

6-725 

7-206 

10-000 

10-000 

10-000 

The  sulphate  of  magnesia  was  anhydrous.  The  albumen  wis 
purified  by  Wurtz's  method.  The  caramel  was  partly  purified bj 
precipitation  by  alcohol,  as  recommended  by  Fremy,  and  fuTther 
by  other  means  which  will  again  be  referred  to.  It  will  be  re- 
marked that  the  diffusion  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  exhibited 
above  is  very  similar  to  that  of  sugar  in  a  former  Table,  but  is 
slightly  less  advanced.  The  similarity  in  diffusibility  of  these 
two  substances  had  already  been  observed  in  the  experiments  d 
former  papers.  The  fall  in  rate  on  passing  from  these  crystal- 
loids to  the  colloids  tannin,  •  albumen,  and  caramel  is  yery 
striking.  The  elevation  in  the  liquid  column  attained  by  albu- 
men or  by  caramel  is  moderate  indeed  compared  with  that  of 
crystalline  substances.  Of  albumen,  which  will  be  looked  upon 
with  most  interest,  no  portion  whatever  was  found  in  the  seven 
higher  strata.  It  appeared  to  the  extent  of  OOIO  gramme  in 
the  eighth  stratum,  0*015  in  the  ninth  stratum,  0*047  in  the 
tenth  stratum,  O'llS  in  the  eleventh  stratum,  0*343  in  the 
twelfth  stratum ;  while  the  great  mass  of  this  substanoe  renuoDei 
in  the  four  lower  strata*  The  diffused  albumen  did  not  appeir 
to  lose  its  coagulability,  or  to  be  otherwise  altered.  It  will  be 
seen  immediately  that  the  diffusion  of  sugar  advances  as  muck 
in  two  days  as  the  albumen  above  in  fourteen  days  (Table  IV.). 

The  diffusion  of  caramel  is  the  slowest  of  all,  and  does  not 
much  exceed  in  fourteen  days  the  diffusion  of  sngarin  a  single  day. 

It  was  considered  useful  to  possess  examples  of  the  progress  d 
diffusion,  in  one  or  two  selected  substances,  for  successive  periods 
of  tiif  e,  so  as  to  exemplify  the  continuous  progress  c^  diffaiio& 
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in  these  substances.  Such  a  chronological  progress  of  diffusion 
in  a  particular  substance  becomes  a  standard  of  comparison  for 
si'jigle  experiments  on  the  diffusion  of  other  substances.  The 
sabstances  sdected  were  chloride  of  sodium  and  cane-sugar. 

• 
TiBU  III. — Diffusion  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  Chloride  of 
Sodium  in  different  times. 


No.  of  stntum. 

In  4  days, 

In  5  daysi 

In  7  days, 

In  14  days, 

at  9°  to  10°. 

hiW-n. 

at  9°. 

atlO°* 

1 

•004 

•004 

•013 

•104 

2 

•004 

•006 

•017 

•129 

3 

•005 

•Oil 

•028 

*162 

4 

•Oil 

•020     • 

•051 

•198 

5 

•023 

•040 

•081 

•267 

6 

•040 

•075 

•134 

•340 

7 

•080 

.  -134 

•211 

•429 

8 

•145 

•233 

•318 

•535 

9 

•261 

•368 

•460 

•654 

10 

•436 

•689 

•640 

•766 

11 

•766 

•762 

•850 

•881 

12 

1031 

1*090 

1-057 

•991 

13 

1*416 

1-357 

1-317 

1*090 

14 

1*815 

1-697 

1-527 

1-187 

15  and  16 

4023 

3-613 

3-294 

2^266 

10-000 

9*999 

9-998 

9-999 

Table  IY. — ^Diffusion  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  Cane-sugar 
in  different  times. 


Ncof 

In  1  day. 

In  2  days, 
atlO^ 

In  6  days. 

In  7  days. 

In  8  days, 

In  14  days, 

strataro. 

atl0°-75. 

at9^ 

at9^ 

at9«. 

atlO^ 

I 

-001 

•002 

*002 

•005 

2 

-002 

•002 

•003 

•008 

•002 

•003 

•003 

•012 

•002 

•004 

•004 

•016 

•003 

•004 

•007 

•030 

••••.• 

•005 

•007 

•012 

•059 

«••*•• 

•.*•*• 

•Oil 

•020 

•031 

•102 

•002 

•002 

•024 

•051 

•072 

•180 

•002 

•008 

•071 

•121 

•154 

•305 

10 

•005 

•027 

•170 

•260 

•304 

•495 

11 

•024 

•107 

•376 

•507 

•555 

•740 

12 

•133 

•344 

•727 

•897 

•858 

1*075 

13 

•597 

•930 

1*282 

1*410 

1-365 

1-435 

14 

1-850 

1-940 

1-930 

1*950 

1-955 

1*758 

15  and  16 

7-386 

6'64r 

5-392  • 

4-760 

4-674 

3-783 

9-999 

9-999 

.  9-998 

.  9*ft98  . 

.9-999 

10*003 

The  scheme  of  thei  diffusion  of.  the  ahloride  of  sodium  may 
afford  terras  of  comparison  for  the  metallic  8^ltQ^  acids  and  other 
highly  diffusible  substauces^  while  the  schema  of  sugar  will  be 
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found;  more  naefal  in  appreciating  the  difiPiiaion  of  organic  and 
other  less  diffasible  sabstanoes.  In  comparing  the  two  Tables 
together^  it  appears  that  a  fourteen  days'  diffusion  of  sugar  is 
greater  in  amount  than  a  four  days'  diffusion  of  chloride  of  so- 
dium, but  less  than  a  five  days'  diffusion  of  the  same  substance. 
The  diffiosion  of  chloride  of  sodium  appears  to  be  pretty  nearly 
three  times  greater  (or  more  rapid)  than  that  of  sugar. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  upon  hydrochloric  acid 
and  chloride  of  sodium  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  and  for 
times  which  are  different^  but  which  give  a  nearly  equal  diffusion 
for  each  substance. 


Table  IV.  ftw.— 10  per  cent 

..  solutions. 

HydroeUoricadd, 

CUocide  of  sodium, 

Ncafstntom. 

in  grammes. 

in  grammes. 

3  days  at  5^ 

7  days  at  5^ 

1 

•003 

•003 

2 

•006 

•009 

3 

•012 

•010 

4 

•022 

•026 

5 

•043 

•055 

6 

•086 

-082 

7 

•162 

-165 

8 

•308 

•270 

9 

•406 

•403 

10 

•595 

•595 

11 

•837 

•823 

12 

1-080 

1-085 

13 

M63 

1-270 

14     , 

1-578 

1-615 

15  and  16 

3-699 

3-589 

10000 

10-000 

;  The  diffusion  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  three  days  corresponds 
closely  with  the  diffusion  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  seven  days. 
The  times  of  equal  diffusion  for  these  two  substanced,  at  the  tern- 
berature  of  the  experiment,  appear  accordingly  to  be  1  (hydro- 
chloric acid)  and  2'33  (chloride  of  sodium).  Hydrochloric  acid 
iind  the  allied  hydracids,  with  other  monobasic  aisids,  are  the; 
tnost  diffusive  substances  known.  The  general  results  of  several 
series  of  experiments  may  be  expressed  approximately  by  the 
following  numbers : — 

Approximate  Hmee  of  equal  diffusion. 

Hydrochloric  acid 1 

Chloride  of  sodium 2*33 

Sugar 7 

Sulphate  of  magnesia \    •      7 

Albumen •49 

Caramel •    98 
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It  is  eurioas  to  obterve  the  effect  of  changing  the  liquid  at- 
mosphere in  which  diffusion  takes  place,  which  is  water  in  aU 
these  experiments,  and  replaoing  it  by  another  fluid,  namely 
sIcohoL  Two  suhatanoea  were  diffoted  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  substances  were  dissolfed  in 
slcc^d,  and  the  solutions  placed  under  a  column  of  the  same 
liquid  in  the  jaif.  The  alcohol  was  of  sp«  gr.  0*882  (90  per 
eent»)« 

TABii  y«— l)itf\isidn  in  Alcohol  of  10  per  cent,  solutions  of 
Iodine  and  of  Acetate  of  Potash  m  seven  daycl. 


No.  of  atniain. 

Iodine  at  14''1 

Acetate  of  potash, 
M  14^'  to  15^ 

1 

•02d 

•055 

2 

*03d 

•057 

S 

iM6 

•061 

4 

•038 

•063 

5 

•037 

•064 

6 

•039 

"066 

7 

•081 

•070 

8 

•143 

•071 

d 

•263 

•072 

10 

•417 

•095 

11 

•637 

•285 

la 

•936 

•619 

13 

1-235 

1-157 

14 

1-506 

1-907 

15tndl6 

4-561 

5-358 

10-000 

10-000 

Tabu  ¥•  bis* — ^Diffusion  in  Alcohol  of  a  10  per  cent,  lolution 
of  Resin,  for  seven  days,  at  14^*6. 


No.  of  stratam. 

Diffiisate,  in  grammet. 

1 

^017 

2 

•017 

3 

•018 

4 

•017 

5 

'019 

6 

*020 

7 

•022 

8 

•024 

9 

•025 

10 

•080 

11 

•210 

12 

-498 

13 

•992 

14 

1-700 

15  and  16 

6-341 

10-000 
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The  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  absence  of  light,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  iodine  acted  chemieallj 
upon  the  alcohol.  The  diffusion  is  more  advanced  in  the  iodine 
than  in  the  acetate  of  potash^  but  in  both  is  moderate  in  amount, 
confirming  the  early  experiments  with  phials^  which  appeared  to 
show  that  the  division  process  was  teveral  times  slower  in 
alcohol  than  in  water.  The  small  quantities  of  iodine  found  in 
each  of  the  six  superior  strata  are  nearly  equal,  and  were  no 
doubt  accidentally  elevated  by  the  mobility  of  this  fluid,  arising 
from  its  high  dilatability  by  heat  compared  with  that  of  water  it 
the  same  low  temperature.  The  diffusion  may  be  considered 
then  as  confined  to  the  nine  lower  strata,  and  eonsiderably  re- 
sembles that  of  sugar  in  water  for  eig;ht  days. 

The  diffusion  of  acetate  of  potash  is  stiU  less  advanced  thsn 
that  of  iodine,  and  is  probably  confined  to  the  six  lower  strata, 
the  salt  found  in  the  higher  strata  presenting  in  its  distribution 
the  appearance  of  having  been  carried  there  by  a  movement  of 
the  fluid  consequent  upon  heat-dilatation,  and  not  by  diffusion. 
The  diffusion  of  acetate  of  potash  in  alcohol  observed  during 
seven  days  approximates  to  that  of  sugar  in  water  during  six 
days  (Table  IV.), 

I  no^  proceed  to  observations  of  the  simultaneous  diffusion  of 
two  substances  in  the  same  fluid.  The  great  object  of  this  class 
of  experiments  was  to  separate  salts  of  unequal  diffusibility,  and 
to  test  the  application  of  diffusion  as  ain  analytical  process.  A 
mixture  of  two  salts  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  salts  will  diffuse  pretty  much  as  they 
do  when  they  arc  diffused  separately;  the  more  difiFusive  salt 
travelling  most  rapidly,  and  showing  itself  first  and  always  most 
largely  in  the  upper  strata.  The  early  experiments  of  diffusion 
from  phials  had  shown  indeed  that  inequality  of  diffusion  is  b- 
creased  by  mixture,  and  the  actual  separation  is  consequently 
greater  than  that  calculated  from  the  relative  diffusibilities  of 
the  mixed  substances.  Chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  diffuse 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  0'841,  according  to  the  earUer 
experiments.  They  may  afford,  therefore,  the  means  of  observing 
the  amount  of  separation  that  may  be  produced  by  a  very  mode- 
rate difference  in  diffusibility.  A  mixture  of  5  grammes  of  each 
salt  in  the  usual  100  cub.  ceut.  of  water  was  diffused. 
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Tabus  YI. — Diffusion  of  a  mixture  of  5  per  cent,  of  Chloride  of 
Potauinm  and  5  per  cent,  of  Chloride  of  Sodium^  for  seven 
days,  at  12°  to  13°. 


Number  of 

Chloride  of 

Chloride  of 

Total  diffu. 

ttntum. 

Potassium. 

sodium. 

sate. 

1 

•018 

•014 

•032 

2 

•025 

•015 

•040 

3 

•044 

•014 

•058 

4 

•075 

•017 

•092 

5 

•101 

•034 

•135 

6 

•141 

•063 

•204 

7 

•185 

•104 

•289 

8 

•252 

•151 

•403 

9 

•330 

•212 

•542 

10 

•349 

•351 

•700 

11 

•418 

•458 

•876 

12 

•511 

•559 

1^070 

13 

•552 

•684 

1236 

14 

•615 

•772 

1-387 

15  and  16 

1-385 

1-551 

2-936  . 

5-001 

4-999 

lOHHH) 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  Table  chloride  of  potassium  always 
appears  in  excess,  but  not  in  so  large  a  proportion  in  the  first 
three  strata  as  in  the  fourth.  This  inequality  may  be  partly 
owiog  to  mechanical  dispersion  of  the  mixed  solution,  but  is  to 
be  referred  chiefly,  I  believe,  to  errors  of  analysis  from  a  loss  of 
the  chloride  of  potassium  difficult  to  avoid  in  the  determination 
of  minute  proportions  of  that  salt  by  means  of  chloride  of  platinum. 
Of  92  milligrammes  of  salt  found  in  the  fourth  stratum,  75  mil- 
ligrammes, or  81*5  per  cent.,  are  chloride  of  potassium.  The 
first  six  strata  contain  together  561  milligrammes,  of  which  404 
miUigrammes,  or  72  per  cent.,  that  is  nearly  three-fourths,  are 
chloride  of  potassium.  We  have  to  descend  to  the  tenth  stratum 
before  the  salts  are  found  in  equal  proportions.  The  progression 
is  then  inverted,  and  chloride  of  sodium  comes  to  preponderate 
in  the  lower  strata. 

It  is  evident  that  the  preceding  experiment  might  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  di£Fuse  awa^  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  leave 
below  a  mixture  containmg  chloride  of  sodium  in  relative  excess, 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  chloride  of  potassium  is  found  above, 
m  the  last  experiment. 

Further,  the  mixture  in  which  chloride  of  potassium  was  con- 
centrated in  the  experiment  described,  so  as  to  form  72  percent, 
of  the  whole  mixture,  might  be  subjected  again  to  dimision  in 
the  same  manner.  In  an  experiment  upon  a  mixture  of  7*5 
grammes  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  2*5  grammes  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  the  six  upper  strata  gave  640  milligrammes  of  salt. 
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(»f  which  610  milligrammes^  or  95*8  per  cent«^  were  cUoride  of 
potaasium.  It  is  obvioUB  that  by  repeating  this  diffusiYe  recti- 
fication a  sufficient  number  of  times^  a. portion  of  the  more 
diffasire  salt  might  be  obtained  at  last  in  a  state  of  sensible 
purity. 

The  preceding  example  illustrates  the  separation  of  unequally 
diffusive  metals  or  bases  j  the  following  escample^  on  the  other 
hand^  the  separation  of  unequally  diffusive  acids  united  with  a 
common  base.  Chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  sodadiffofle 
separately  in  the  phial  experiments  in  the  proportion  ef  1  to 
0-707. 

Table  til  .-^Diffusion .  of  5  per  cent,  of  Chloride  of  Sodium 
and  5!  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  Sulphate  of  Soda^  for  seveii  days^ 
at  l(fi  to  l(f'75. 


Number  of 
!     stnttum. 

Chloride  of 
sodium,  in 

Sulphate  of 
iodft,in 

Totsl  difftt- 
sate,  in 

grunmes. 

grammes. 

giamBies. 

•009 

.••••• 

•009 

•013 

•001 

•014 

•024 

•002 

•020 

•038 

•003 

•041 

•060 

•006 

•066 

•095 

•012 

•107 

•141 

•029 

•170 

•203 

•059 

•262 

•278 

•115 

•393 

•360 

•205 

•565 

•473 

•317 

•790 

•560 

•507 

1^067 

•637 

•694 

1*331 

•718 

•909 

1*627 

15  tad  16 

1*390 

2*141 

3*531 

4-999 

5*000 

9*999 

Here  the  separation  is  still  more  sensible  than  before  with  the 
bases.  The  six  upper  strata  contain  263  milligrammes  of  salt, 
of  which  239  milligrammes,  that  is  90*8  per  cent.,  are  chloride 
of  sodium.  The  salt  of  the  upper  eight  strata  amounts  to  695 
milligrammes,  of  which  583  milligrammes,  or  83*9  per  eeat, 
are  chloride  of  sodium. 

How  long  the  diffusion  should  be  continued  in  a  liquid  column 
of  limited  height,  such  as  in  these  experiments,  so  as  to  produce 
the  greatest  separation,  is  a  question  of  some  interest,  which  can 
Qnly  be  answered  by  experiment.  The  last  diffusion  was  so- 
cordinglv  repeated,  with  the  difference  that  it  was  continued  for 
double  tne  former  time. 
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Table  YIIL-^Diffotion  of  5  per  cent,  of  CUoride  of  Sodium 
and  5  per  oent  of  Sulphate  of  Soda,  for  fourteen  days,  at 
lOPtoll^. 


Nnmfifir  ct 

Chloride  of 

Solpbate  of 

Total  diffii- 

*»  UIUUCI    \tL 

Sodium,  in 

soda,  in 

sate,  in 

grammes. 

grammes. 

grammes. 

1 

•077 

•005 

•082 

2 

-089 

•009 

-098 

3 

•105 

•014 

•119 

4 

•130 

•026 

•156 

5 

•161 

•044 

•205 

6 

•199 

•072 

-271 

7 

•240 

•111 

•351 

8  . 

•289 

•173 

•402 

9 

•337 

•241 

•578 

10 

•392 

•334 

•726 

11 

•433 

•433 

•866 

12 

•487 

•639 

1*026 

13 

•525 

•646 

1171 

14 

•655 

•745 

1-300 
%-588 

15  and  16 

•979 

1^609 

^     4-998 

5-001 

9*999 

The  salt  contained  in  the  three  upper  strata  amounts  to  299 
milligrammes,  of  which  271,  or  90*6  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  are 
chloride  of  sodium.  The  upper  five  strata  yield  660  milli- 
grammes of  salt,  of  which  562  milligrammes,  or  85*1  per  cent., 
are  chloride  of  sodium.  These  proportions  are  not  dissimilar  to 
those  deduced  from  the.  former  Table,  and  show  that  little  is 
gained  in  the  way  of  separation  by  extending  the  diffusion-period 
from  seven  to  fourteen  days,  unless,  indeed,  the  column  of  fluid 
be  increased  in  height  at  the  same  time. 

It  might  be  worth  observing  whether  the  separation  of  two 
miequally  diffusive  metals  can  be  favoured  by-  varying  the  acid, 
or  form  of  combination-'-^whether,  for  instance,  the  hydrates  of 
potash  and  soda  would  not  separate  to  a  greater  extent  than  has 
beeii  observed  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  the 
separate  diffusibilitiea  of  the  former  substances  being  as  1  to  6*7, 
while  that  of  the  latter  are  as  1  to  0*841.  I  have  not,  however, 
pursued  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  separation  of  the  same  metals  from  each  other  may  pos- 
sibly be  favoured  in  another  manner.  In  the  preceding  experi-, 
ments  (Tbble  YI.)  the  two  metals  were  in  union  with  the  same 
acid^  or  rather  both  were  in  the  state  of  chloride.  But  the. 
metals  might  be  used  in  combination  with  different  acids,  and 
these  adds  themselves  might  be  of  equal  or  of  unequal  diffusi- 
bility.  K  of  equal  diffusibUity,  such  as  nitric  and  hydxDchlonc 
acids,  no  Ye«^on  appears  why  the  acids  should  affect  &e  amotmt 
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of  Beparatioo.  But  if  the  acids  are  unlike  in  diffiuibilityi  the 
case  is  not  so  clear.  If,  for  instance,  the  potassium  were  in  the 
form  of  chloride  and  the  sodium  in  that  of  sulphate,  might  not 
the  di£fusion  of  the  potassium  be  promoted  by  the  highly  diffosiye 
chlorine  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  soda, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  retarded  by  its  association  with  the  slowly 
di£Fusive  sulphuric  acid  f  Will,  in  fine,  the  separation  of  the 
metals  be  greater  from  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and 
sulphate  of  soda,  or  even  from  sulphate  of  potash  and  chloride  of 
sodium,  than  from  the  two  chlorides  or  from  the  two  sulphates  ? 
The  inquiry,  it  will  be  remarked,  raises  the  whole  question  of 
the  distribution  of  acid  and  base  in  solutions  of  mixed  salts.  It 
will  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  diffusion  of  chloride  of 
potassium  mixed  with  sulphate  of  soda,  with  the  diffusion  of  8ul> 
phate  of  potash  mixed  with  the  chloride  of  sodium,  the  salts  being 
taken  in  equivalent  proportions. 

Table  IX. — ^Diffusion  of  a  mixture  of  6-12  per  cent,  of  Chloride 
of  Potassium  and  4*88  per  cent,  of  Sulphate  of  Soda  (equiva- 
lent proportions),  for  seven  days,  at  14^. 


Na.  of  itntnm 

Potastiam, 

Sulphuric  add, 

Total  diflfusate, 

in  grammes. 

in  grammes. 

m  grammes. 

1 

•028 

•002 

•024 

2 

•035 

•002 

•030 

3 

•048 

•004 

•045 

4 

•064 

•009 

•066 

5 

•092 

•016 

•097    • 

6 

•128 

•032 

•149 

7 

•174 

•058 

•215 

8 

•242 

•105 

•316 

9 

•        441 

10 

■••••• 

•••••• 

•615 

11 

•815 

12 

1-042 

13 

•••••• 

1-290 

14 

1517 

15  and  16 

^ 

3*346 

10-006 

The  weight  of  the  mixed  salt  was  always  10  grammes.  The 
difiusions  exhibited  in  Tables  IX.  and  X.  are  strikingly  similar,aDd 
indeed  may  be  considered  as  identical.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
diffusion  of  the  metals  is  not  affected  by  the  acid  with  which  they 
are  in  combination.  The  result  is  quite  in  harmony  with  Ber- 
thoUet's  view,  that  the  acids  and  bases  are  indifferently  combined, 
or  that  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of  soda 
is  the  same  thing  as  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  chloride 
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of  sodiunij  whea  the  mixtares  are  in  a' state  of  solution.  With 
two  acids  very  unequal  in  their  affinity  for  bases,  the  result  pos- 
sibly might  bie  very  different. 

Tabu  X. — ^Diffusion  of  a  mixture  of  4*01  per  cent,  of  Chloride 
of  Sodium  and  5*99  per  cent,  of  Sulphate  of  Potash  (equiva- 
lent proportions),  for  seven  dap,  at  14^. 


No.  of  stratim. 

Pottttioniy 
in  grammes. 

Snlphurio  acid, 
in  grammes. 

Total  fJtflfhMt^^ 
in  grammes. 

1 

2 

3      .   . 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15  and  16 

•028 
•034 
•049 
•064 
•092 
'  -128 
•172 
•242 

•••••• 

•002 
•002 
•004 
•009 
•015 
•031 
-059 
•104 

•023 

•030 

•044 

•065 

•096 

•149 

•219 

•315 

•435 

•600 

•797 

1-025 

1-261 

1-480 

3-467 

10*016 

2.  Effect  of  Temperature  on  Diffusion. 

Diffusion  is  promoted  by  heat ;  and  separations  may  accord- 
ingly be  effected  in  a  shorter  time  at  high  than  at  low  tempera- 
tures. In  a  series  of  observations  made  upon  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  diffusion  of  that  substance  was  carefully  determined  at  15^*5 
(60^  F.),  and  at  three  higher  points,  advancing  by  ll^^ll 
(20°  F.).  The  ratios  of  the  diffusions  observed  were  as  follows : — 

Diffusion  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  15°-55  (  60°  F.),  1 

„  '        „  at  26°-66  (  800  F.),  1-8545 

„  „  at  37°-77  (100°  F.),  1-7732 

„  „  at  48°-88  (120P  F.),  2-1812 

The  increments  of  diffusibility,  0*8545, 0*4187,  and  0-408  for 
equal  increments  of  temperature,  are  probably  affected  by  small 
errors  of  observation,  but  they  appear  to  indicate  that  the  diffu- 
sion increases  at  a  higher,  although  not  greatly  higher,  rate  than 
the  temperature.  The  average  increase  of  diffusibility  for  the 
whole  range  of  temperature  observed  is  0*08548,  or  -^^  for  each 
degree  (0-01969,  or  y^  nearly  for  P  F.). 

The  preceding  experiments  were  made  by  diffuing  a  2  per 
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cent  eolation  of  hydrochloric  acid  from  wide- 

mouth  phials  immersed  in  a  jar  of  water,  as  in  ^^'  ^' 

my  former  experiments*.    The  times  were  ob- 

served  in  which  an  equal  amount  of  the  acid 

(0*777  gramme  Arom  three  phials)  was  diffused 

out.    Ihese  times  of  equal  diffusion  were  72 

hours  at  15°-55  (60°  f.);  53-15  hours  at  26°-66 

(80°  F,) ;  40-6  hours  at  87°-77  (100°  F.) ;  and 

33  hours  at  48°-88  (120°  F.). 
The  diffusate  from  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of 

chloride  of  potassium  in  similar  circumstances 

was  0*6577  gramme  ^ 

In  101-75,hours  at  15°-55  (60°  F.) ;  and 
In    41-93  hours  at  48°-88  (120^  F.). 

The  diffusate  from  a  2  per  c^nt.  solution  of  chloride  of  socEum 
was  0*6588  gramme 

In  124-75  hours  ati  15°*55  (60°  F.) ; 
.     In    49-60  hours  at  48°*88  (120°  F.). 

In  equal  times  the  diftiisate  would  be 

For  chloride  of  potassium  at  15°*55  (  60°  F.),  1 

at  48°-88  (120^  F.),  2-426 
For  chloride  of  sodium       at  15°-55  (  60°  F.),  1 

„  „  at  4«°-88  (120°  F.),  2*5151. 

As  the  ratio  between  the  diffusates  of  hydrochloric  acid,  at  the 
same  two  temperatures,  was  1  to  2*1812,  it  appears  that  the  acid 
is  less  increased  in  diffusibility  than  the  salts  at  the  higb^  tem- 
perature ;  chloride  of  sodium  also  is  slightly  more  incr^ised  than 
chloride  of  potassium.  The  more  highly  diffusive  the  substance, 
the  less  does  it  appear  to  gain  by  beat.  Chloride  of  sodium  ap-^ 
pears  to  be  sensibly  2^  times  more  diffusible  at  48°-88  (120°  F.) 
than  at  15°'55  (60°  F.) :  this  gives  an  average  increase  of  0*014. 
or  w't  for  1  degree  (0025  for  1°  F.,  or  f^j^).  The  inequalitv  of 
diffusion  which  the  three  substances  referied  to  exhibit  at  a  low 
temperature  becomes  therefore  less  at  high  temperatures  j  and 
it  would  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  a  high  temperature  to  assimi- 
late diffusibilities.  Heat,  then,  although  it  quickens  the  opera- 
tion of  diffusion,  does  not  aj^pear  otherwise  to  promote  the  sepa- 
ration of  unequidly  diffusive  substances. 
.  The  results  in  such  experiments  are  leas  disturbed  by  chaiigei 
of  temperature,  if  at  all  gradual,  than  might  be  supposed.  A 
sensible  separation  was  obtained  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride 
of  sodium  from  each  other,  in  a  solution  containing  2  per  cent, 
of  each  substance,  when  the  water-jar  was  heated  up  from  15°*5ii 

*  Philosophical  TransectioiMi  1860j  p.  25. 
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to  95^  C.  in  two  hoars,  and  maintained  at  the  hitter  temperature 

daring  four  hoars  more.    Di£Faaion  appeared  to  be  accelerated 

aboat  aiz  times  at  the  higher  temperature. 

At  low  temperatures,  again,  diffusion  is  proportionally  slow. 

The  ratio  of  diffdsibilityof  the  following  salts  at  tjiro  different  tern* 

peratures  appeared  to  be, — 

For  cUoride  of  potassiam  at  b^*Z  (41<'*5  F.),  1 ;  at  le^'-e  (62''-0  F.),  1-4413 
For  chloride  of  sodium  at  5°-3  (41°-5  F.).  1 ;  at  17°-4  (63°'4  F.),  1-4232 
For  mtrafte  of  soda  at  5<>-3  Ml^-S  F.),  1 ;  at  17'''4  (63<'«4  F.},  1-4475 

Fbr  niuate  of  tUw  at  (''•S  (41<>'5  F.),  1 1  at  17°*4  (6S''-4  fj),  1-S914. 

The  salts  are  unequally  affected  to  a  sensible  extent  j  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  superiority  of  chloride  of  potassium  over 
chloride  of  sodium,  in  diffusibility,  is  increased  at  the  low  tem^ 
perature. 

Within  the  range  of  temperature  of  the  precedmg  experiments, 
the  diffusibility  of  chloride  of  sodium  being  tUcen  as  1  at  17^*4 
(68^-4  F.),  it  becomes  07026  at  5°-8  (41°-5  F.) ;  or  it  diminishes 
0-0246,  or  ^,  for  a  depression  of  l""  (00136,  or  —^  for  a  de^ 

pression  of  1^  P.). 

[To  be  oontiiiued.] 


XXXII.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies. 

HOTAL  BOCIETT, 
[Contiimed  firom  vol.  xziL  p.  552.] 
March  14,  1861, — Major-General  Sabine,  R.A.,  Vice*P^dent  and 
Treasurer,  in  the  Chair, 

THE  following  communications  were  read : — 
"  On  an  Application  of  the  Theory  of  Scalar  and  CUnaqt  Badical 
Loci/'    By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.C.F.S. 

"A  Seventh  Memoir  on  Quantics."    By  Arthur  Caylcy,  Esq., 
"  F.K.S« 

''  On  the  Secular  Change  fai  the  Magnetic  Dip  m  London,  between 
theyears  1821  and  1860."  By  Major-General  Edward  Sabine  B.A.» 
Treas.  and  V.P.R.8, 

I  propose  in  this  communication  to  bring  together  and  disenif  four 
determinations  at  different  epochs,  in  which  I  have  myself  been  either 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned,  whieh  have  had  expressly  in  view  the 
object  which  forms  the  title  of  the  paper. 

Ej^oek  of  1821. — ^The  experiments  on  this  oeoasion  were  made  in 
a  part  of  the  Bent's  Park,  then  occupied  as  the  nursery  garden  of 
Mr.  Jenkins :  an  unexceptionable  locality  in  all  respects,  aiid  far 
distant  at  that  time  from  buildings  or  iron  implements,  railings  or 
pipes.  The  experiments,  ten  in  number,  were  made  on  six  different 
days,  between  the  3rd  and  10th  of  August  1821  ;  and  all  between 
8  A.U.  and  4  p.m.  The  circle  employed  was  Uj^  inches  in  diameter, 
QMde  bjr  Nairue,  a  celebrated  artist  in  his  day  for  instruments  of  this 
^wriptiou}  the  needle  waa  made  by  DoUond  on  Professor  Tobiaa 
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Meyer^i  principle,  described  in  the  Gottingen  Transactions  for  1814. 
The  sixe  of  the  small  spheres,  or  their  distance  from  the  needle,  ms 
varied  in  the  different  experiments^  so  as  to  bring  different  parts  of  tk 
oxle'to  i^est  oki  the  agate  planes.  The  mean  of  the  ten  experimeDte 
was  70^  02'-9  N.,  corresponding  to  the  epoch  1 82 1 .65 :  the  extrana 
being  70°  Off' I  and  70^  05'*9.  The  whole  of  the  experimento  were 
made  by  myself,  and  are  detailed  in  a  paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for 
1822,  Art.  J. 

JSpoeh  of  IS3S. — ^The  experiments  on  this  occasion  were  made  on 
different  days  in  1837  and  1838,  in  the  course  of  the  magnetic  somj 
of  Great  Britain,  by  Messrs.  Robert  Were  Fox  and  John  Phillips, 
Captain  (since  Admiral)  Sir  James  Clark  Boss,  Captain  Edward 
Johnson  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  myself.  The  instruments  employed 
were  those  of  Robinson,  Gambey;  and  Jordan :  the  particulars  are  r^ 
corded  in  the  8th  volume  of  the  Reports  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  o&Science  (1839),  Table  10,  p.  64.  The  localities  m 
which  the  experiments  were  tnade  were — I.  The  same  spot  in  the 
Reg^t's  Park  where  those  of  1 82 1  had  been  made.  2.  Kew  Gaidcni. 
3.  Westboume  Green,  a  locality  which  has  been  since  built  over. 
Separate  determinations  were  made  on  1 3  days  between  May  30, 1 837y 
and  December  10, 1838,  the  mean  epoch  bemg  1838.3,  and  the  mean 
dip  69°  1 7''3  N.  The  extremes  of  all  the  observers  and  of  all  the  in- 
struments were  69^  13'*3,  and  69°  23'*9. 

Epoch  of  1854. — ^The  experiments  on  which  this  determinatioa 
rests  were  made  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Welsh,  of  the  Kew  Observatoiy, 
and  myself  in  August  and  September  1854,  with  two  indinometen 
tnade  by  Mr.  Henry  Barrow  ([successor  to  Mr.  Robinson),  fitted 
according  to  the  modem  Engluh  construction  with  vemien  and 
microscopes,  and  each  having  two  needles.  The  localities  sdected 
were— 1.  The  station  in  the  Rent's  Park  already  named  as  that  of 
the  experiments  in  1821,  and  of  a  part  of  those  in  1838 ;  and  2.  the 

3etic  house  of  the  Kew  Observatory.  The  experiments  had  t 
le  purpose,  viz.  1>  to  ascertain  the  difference,  if  any,  in  the 
dip  in  the  Regent's  Park  and  in  the  magnetic  house  at  KeW;  and 
2,  to  obtain  a  determination  of  the  dip  in  August  1854  which  mi^t 
be  strictly  comparable  with  the  result  obtained  in  August  1821  •  The 
experiments  were  made  on  five  different  days,  and  comprised  eighteen 
determinations,  ranging  between  68^  29'*25  and  68^33'*73 ;  the  mean 
bdng  68^  31'*13N.,  corresponding  to  the  epoch  1854.65.  The 
mean  of  eight  determinations  in  the  Regent's  Park  was  68°  30^*55, 
and  of  ten  ^terminations  at  Kew,  68^  3r-6 ;  the  difibrenoe  of  either 
flx>m  the  mean  being  0'*52,  which  is  within  the  limits  of  probable 
error.  A  detailed  notice  of  these  experiments  was  published  in 
1855  in  an  Editor's  note  in  p.  364  of  the  translation,  edited  by 
myself,  of  Arago's  Meteorological  Essays. 

J^pocA  o/^  1859.5. — ^The  dip  corresponding  to  July  1,  1859  {now 
first  discussed),  is  derived  from  282  determinations  made  in  the 
magnetic  house  at  Kew  on  121  different  days  between  November  1857 
and  December  1 860  inclusive,  chiefly  by  four  observers,  viz.  Mr.  John 
Welshi  late  Director  of  the  Kew  Obsmatovy,  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart, 
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its  present  Director,  Mr.  Chambers,  AssisUnt  ia  the  Observatory, 
and  Dr.  Bergsms,  Director  of  the  Magnetical  and  Meteorological 
Oiuemtory  of  the  Netherlands  Governmeat  in  Java. 

There  were  employed  in  these  determinations,  on  different  occasions, 
twelve  circles  and  twenty-four  needles,  all  of  the  same  form  and 
pattern ;  the  circles  being  6  inches  in  diameter,  fitted  with  verniers 
and  microscopes,  and  the  needles  3^  inches  in  length ;  they  were 
all  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Barrow.  Every  determination  was 
complete  in  the  eight  different  positions  of  the  circle  and  needle,  as 
described  in  Appendix  2  of  the  Article  '<  Terrestrial  Magnetism  "  in 
the  3rd  edition  of  the  '  Admiraltv  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry.'  The 
individual  results  are  shown  in  the  subioined  Tables,  whereof  Table  I. 
contains  115  determinations  comprised  between  November  1857  and 
December  1858 ;  Table  II.  96  determinations  between  January  and 
December  1859 ;  and  Table  III.  71  determinations  between  January 
and  December  1860.  The  results  in  each  year  {ire  reduced  to  the 
Ist  of  July  in  the  same  year,  employing  the  proportional  parts  of  an 
annual  seeolar  change  of  — 2'*6 :  tnose  which  were  obtained  in  the  four 
winter  months,  November,  December,  January,  and  February,  have 
also  received  acorrection  of — 0''8,  and  those  obtained  in  the  summer 
months.  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  a  correction  of  +0'*8  in 
compensation  for  annual  variation,  agreeably  to  an  investigation  con- 
tained in  the  sequel.  The  Tables  exhibit  in  every  case  the  date,  the  . 
particular  circle  and  needle  employed,  the  azimuths  in  which  the 
observations  were  made,  the  name  of  the  observer,  the  observed  dip, 
the  reduction  to  a  common  epoch,  the  correction  for  annual  variation, 
and  finally,  the  corrected  result. 

The  opportunity  afforded  at  the  Kew  Observatory,  of  testing  the 
degree  m  accordance  which  may  be  expected  in  the  resplts  of  different  • 
instaments  constructed  on  the  plan  which  has  been  for  several  years 
past  approved  and  adopted  at  Kew,  has  thus  been  profited  by,  and  the 
condusionB  appear  such  as  to  merit  the  consideration  of  those  who 
are  desironS'  to  possess  reliable  instruments.  Several  of  the  circles 
are  the  property  of  foreign  governments  or  of  individuals,  at  whose 
request  they  were  provided  subject  to  a  verification  at  Kew.  The 
observations  here  recorded  were  for  the  most  paft  made  for  the 
pupoee  of  such  verifications,  and  were  entered  as  they  were  made  in 
the  books  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  from  which  they  are  now  taken. 
No  observation  has  been  omitted.  The  circles  were  distinguished  by 
tbe  numbers  20,  23,  27*  28,  30,  31,  33,  34,  35  and  36;  and  two 
unnumbered,  one  known  as  the  Kew  Circle,  the  other  an  inclinometer 
employed  by  Admiral  Sir  James  Clark  Ross  in  his  recent  magnetic 
Surrey  of  a  part  of  England.  No.  20  was  made  for  Professor  Hansteen 
of  Chrisdania,  and  is  now  in  his  possession ;  23  is  the  circle  used  by 
the  late  Mr.  Welsh  in  his  magnetic  survey  of  Scotland;  27  was 
snppEed  to  the  Austrian  frigate  '  Novara '  for  her  voyage  of  circum- 
narigation ;  28  was  made  for  the  Russian  Government ;  30  was  used 
by  myself  in  the  recent  magnetic  survey  of  England,  and  has  been 
since  supplied  to  the  Observatory  at  the  "  Isle  Jesus  "  near  Montreal 
in  Canada ;  31  was  made  for  Badre  Secchi  of  the  Colle^o  Romano« 
<md  is  now  at  Some ;  32  was  made  for  the  Rev.  Alfred  Weld  of 
PUl  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  28.  No.  158,  March  1862.        Q 
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Stonyhnnt  CoUegei  and  is  now  in  the  Obsenratorj  of  diat  College ; 
34  WIS  supplied  to  the  GoYemment  of  the  United  States  of  Amenca» 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  Superin* 
tendent  of  the  Coast  Surrey ;  Nos.  35  and  36  were  made  for  the 
Netherlands  Groremmenty  one  for  Utrecht,  and  one  for  Java;  the 
"  Kew  Circle ''  was  in  regular  use  for  the  monthly  determinatioiis  of 
the  Dip  at  Kew,  fh)m  the  commencement  of  those  ohserrationfl  until 
August  1859,  when  it  was  exchanged  for  No.  33,  which  has  subse- 
quently been,  and  is  now,  in  regular  employment  for  that  purpose. 

Besides  the  four  principal  observers  already  noticed,  a  few  determina- 
tions  were  made,  as  is  shown  in  the  Tables,  b^  Mr.  Valentine  Msjirath, 
Assistant  in  the  Observatory,  by.  Captain  Haig  of  the  Boval  Artillery, 
practbinff  at  Kew  preparatory  to  his  employment  on  the  Boundary 
Commission  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions 
on  the  West  Coast  of  North  America,  and  by  Lieut.  Goodall  of  the 
Royal  En^eers,  who  attended  at  Kew  to  practise  the  manipulation 
of  magnetical  instruments. 

Tablk  I. — Observations  of  the  Magnetic  Dip,  at  the  Kew  Observatory,  in 
1^57  and  1858,  with  Circles  of  the  English  Construction,  fitted  witli 
Verniers  and  Microscopes. 
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Table  II« — Obaeryations  of  the  ISIagnetic  Dip  at  the  Kew 
Obseryatory  in  1859. 
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Tablk  III. — Observations  of  the  Magnetic  Dip  at  the  Kew 
Observatory  in  I860. 
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tudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  observations  of  the  dip  have  been 
made  with  sufficient  care,  it  has  heen  foimd  that,  after  elimination  of 
the  effects  of  secular  change,  the  north  dip  is  somewhat  greater  m 
winter  than  in  summer.  In  the  3rd  volume  of  the  Toronto  Obserrt- 
tions,  pp.  cxxii  and  cxxiii,  the  following  Tahle  is  given  as  the  result  of 
fifteen  years  of  careful  observation  made  throughout  at  the  same  spot 
and  according  to  the  same  method  of  observation,  comprismg  1920 
independent  determinations  nearly  equally  distributed  in  the  different 
months,  and  averaging  about  128  determinations  for  each  of  the 
twelve  months;  by  combining  the  months  equidistant  from  July 
(or  the  middle  of  the  year),  the  influence  of  secular  change  is  eiiiiii- 
nated :—  o    / 

M6an  of  January  and  the  following  December  ....  75  18*90  N* 
Mean  of  February  and  the  following  November   . .  75  18'9d  „ 

Mean  of  March  and  the  following  October 75  18'63  „ 

Mean  of  April  and  the  following  September . .  ^. . .  75  1871  j» 

Mean  of  May  and  the  following  August    75  17*70  ,* 

Mean  of  June  and  the  following  July    75  17*25  „ 
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Hence  on  the  let  of  July  the  mean  dip  at  Toronto  would  be  derived 

88  follows^  m. : — 

o     / 
From  the  four  winter  months,  November  to  February . .  75  18'97 
From  the  four  summer  months,  May  to  August 75  17*47 

Showing  an  excess  of  l'*5  in  the  winter  months  above  the  summer 
months. 

The  annual  variation  at  Eew,  as  it  may  be  derived  from  the  282 
determinations  in  Tables  I.,  II.  and  III.,  does  not  differ  materially 
from  this  conclusion.  There  are  in  these  Tables  87  results  obtained 
in  the  four  winter  months  of  the  different  years,  and  93  results 
obtained  in  the  four  summer  months  of  those  years.  If  we  collect 
into  separate  means  the  results  in  the  winter  months  of  1857-58, 
1858-59,  and  1859-60,  numbering  them  (1),  (3),  and  (5).— -and  into 
separate  means  the  results  in  the  summer  months  of  1858, 1859  and 
1860,  numbering  them  (2),  (4),  and  (6), — and  if  we  compare  (1) 
and  (3)  with  (2),  (3)  and  (5)  with  (4),  (2)  and  (4)  with  (3),  and 
(4)  and  (6)  with  (5),  (by  which  comparisons  the  effects  of  secular 
change  are  ehminated),  we  find  an  excess  of  1''7  in  the  mean  dip  of 
the  winter  months  over  that  obtained  from  the  summer  months.  The 
mean  of  the  two  corrections,  thus  separately  obtained  at  Toronto  and 
Eew,  is  l';6;  of  which  the  half,  or  0''8,  has  been  applied  in  the 
Tables  with  the  —  sign  to  the  results  in  the  winter  months,  and  with 
the  +  sign  to  the  results  in  the  summer  months. 

Probable  error  of  a  single  determination  of  the  ])ip. — It  may  be 
desrable  to  state  the  probable  error  of  a  single  determination  as  it  may 
be  derived  from  the  observations  in  the  Tables,  before  and  after  the 
application  of  the  correction  for  annual  variation.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  probable  error  is  diminished  by  the  application  that  has 
been  made  of  a  correction  on  this  account. 

When  Tiiicorrected        Wheii  corrected 
for  annual  variatioB.    for  annual  variation. 

From  the  115  Results  in  Table  I.  ..  ±1-50 ±1-49 

From  the    96  Results  in  Table  11.     ±1-44 ±  1-39 

From  the    71  Results  in  Table  III.  ±1-57 ±1-46 

±1-50 ±1-45 

The  probable  error  thus  obtained  represents  all  the  diyersities 
ascribable  to  the  employment  of  different  instruments  (aU  of  the  one 
construction), — to  the  supposed  peculiarities  of  different  observers, 
—to  the  occasional  presence  of  magnetic  disturbance  (for  which  no 
correction  has  been  attempted)^ — and  to  diffei^nces  due  to  different 
hows  of  observation ; — ^in  addition  to  what  may  be  more  strictly 
viewed  as  "  observational  errors."  It  may  thus  serve  in  some  mea- 
sure as  a  guide  to  those  engaged  in  similar  researches,  as  to  the  degree 
of  accuracy  which  is  attainable  in  such  experimental  inquiries,  when 
proper  care  is  taken  in  the  procurement  of  a  reliable  inclbometer 
and  in  its  manipulation. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  probable  error  thus  obtained 
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with  indinometers  of  the  later  English  pattern  with  that  of  the 
instmmeiits  of  earlier  construction,  four  of  the  latter  were  sdeeted, 
viz.  a  9-inch  circle  by  Robinson,  a  9-inch  cirde  by  Barrow,  and  tio 
6-inch  drcles  by  Robinson,  aU  in  good  order.  Each  circle  vu 
furnished  with  two  needles  of  the  same  length  as  the  diameter  of  the 
cirde,  and  read  by  a  lens  in  lieu  of  verniers  and  microscopes.  Table  lY. 
contains  the  particulars  of  20  determinations  made  with  these  instia- 
ments  in  1860  by  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Chambers.  Their  mem 
result  is  68°  20'-04  reduced  to  the  epoch  1860.5,  and  corrected  for 
annual  variation.  The  mean  result  of  the  71  determinations  at  the 
same  epoch  in  Table  III.  is  68"^  1 9'-8.  There  is  therefore  no  notable 
difference  in  the  mean  results  obtained  by  the  two  classes  of  instro- 
ments ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  probable  error; 
as  froni  the.  20  determinations  in  Table  IV.  we  obtain  ±3''65  as  the 
probable  ^rror  of  a  single  determination  with  the  instruments  of  the 
earlier  pattern,  whilst  ±  1''5  has  been  shown  to  be  the  probable  error 
when  inclinometers  of  the  more  recent  pattern  were  employed. 

Tabls  IV. — Observations  of  the  Magnetic  Dip,  at  the  Kew  Obicwt«y, 
1860,  with  9-  and  6-inch  Circles  (Robinson's  and  Barrow's),  without  Veniflv 
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The  obstrvatioiiB  were  all  made  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridiaii* 

The  values  obtained  for  the  Dip  at  the  epochs  of  1821  and  1854, 
having  been  derived  from  observations  made  at  the  close  of  Aognst 
and  beginning  of  September  in  those  years,  require  a  small  eor- 
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rectum  for  Bimxul  rmatioD,  to  bring  them  into  itriet  fomparison 
with  the  Talaes  at  the  two  other  epochs  of  1838  and  1859,  which 
have  beenderived  from  observations  distributed  generailj  thronghont 
the  years.  A  correction  of  +0^5 ^has  been  applied  to  each  on  this 
accoant. 

Corrected  Dip  at  the  eeeeral  Epochs. — ^We^have  then  the  observed 
DipSy  finally  corrected,  at  the -several  epochs  as  follows  :— 


^0  03 
1838.3 69  17-3 


1821 .65 70  03-4  N (1) 

M 
1854.65 68  31-6      (3) 


1859.5 68  21-5      (4) 

Between  No.  1  and  No.  4  we  have  an  interval  of  37.85  years^  and 
a  mean  annual  secular  change  of  —2'* 69  ;  mean  epoch,  1840.6. 

Between  No.  1  and  No.  2,  comprising  an  interval  of  16.65  years, 
we  have  a  mean  secular  change  of  —2'*  77 ;  mean  epoch,  1830.0. 
.  Between  No.  2  and  No.  4,  comprising  an  interval  of  21 .2  years,  we 
have  a  mean  secnlar  change  of  ^2''63  ;  mean  epoch,  1848.9. 

Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  yearly  diminution  of  the  Dip  from 
lecttlar  change,  though  very  nearly  uniform  throughout  the  whole 
interval  of  37.85  years,  was  somewhat  greater  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  interval  than  in  the  later ;  and  that  the  rate  of  diminution 
may  admit  of  being  more  exactly  represented  by  the  introduction  of 
a  second  term. 

If  then  we  take  the  year  1840.0  as  a  convenient  middle  epoch=^o, 
and  call  its  dip  0^ ;  and  if  we  further  call  the  observed  dip^  at  the 
peveral  observational  epochs  t^,  t^  t^  and  t^  respectively  6^,  d^  6,,  0^ 
we  shall  have  four  equations  of  the  form 

and  giving  double  weight  to  the  equation  furnished  by  the  epoch 
1859.5,  inasmuch  as  it  is  derived  from  so  much  greater  a  body  of 
.observations  than  the  results  at  the  other  three  epochs,  we  obtain  by 
least  squares^ 

6^=69^  ll'-95;      a?==-2'7l35      y=  +  0'-00057. 
Hence  we  have  the  general  formula  for  computing  the  dip  bcftween 
the  years  1820  and  1860, 

e=69°  ll''95-2'-713  {t^t^)+(l^'{mb7  {t-^ty, 
t^  being  1840.0,  and  t  being  any  other  time  for  which  the  dip  0  is 
Teooired. 

Using  this  formula,  we  have  the  differences  between  the  com- 
pated  and  the  observed  dips  at  the  several  epochs  of  observation 
as  follows : — 

Computed.       Observed.    Compnted--.Observed. 


1821.65  ... 

...70  03-6 

70  03-4 

+0-2 

1838.3  ... 

...69  16-8 

69  17-3 

-0-5 

1854.65  ... 

. . .  68  33-4 

68  31-6 

+  1-8 

1859.5  ... 

...68  21-2 

68  21-5 

-0-3 
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And  the  dips  correifpendiiig  to  eveiy  tenth  year  within  the  period 
specified  are  as  follows : — 

1820.0  70  07-3 

1830.0  69  39-6 

1840.0 69  11-9 

1850.0  68  45-9 

1860.0  68  19-9 

The  progressive  diminution  of  the  Dip  in  London  during  the  last 
forty  years  has  thus  heen  traced  and  followed  hy  the  observations 
recorded  and  discussed  in  this  paper ;  and  the  further  progress  of  the 
research  will  now  devolve  on  the  systematic  observations  which  are 
made  for  that  purpose  monthly  at  the  Observatory  at  Kew. 

The  rate  of  diminution  in  die  last  forty  years  does  not  appear  to 
differ  materially  from  the  mean  rate  in  the  preceding  hundred  yean. 
The  experiments  of  Mr.  George  Graham  between  March  and  May, 
1723*  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1725,  No.  389, 
give  a  mean  dip  in  London  at  that  epoch  of  **  nearly ''  74°  40'.  Ck>m- 
paring  this  with  69""  11''95  in  1840.0,  we  have  a  difference  of  5°  28^-1 
m  116*7  years,  eqidvfdent  to  a  uniform  diminution  of  2'-81  annualij; 
or  if  the  formula 

a=69°  ll'-95-2'-713  (^-O+0'-00056  (^-O' 
be  employed,  it  gives  the  dip  in  March  1 723.3  equal  to  74°  36'*  l,being 
a  difference  of  less  than  4  from  the  result  of  Mr.  Graham's  experi- 
ments ;  which  difference  is  doubtless  less  than  the  probable  error 
of  that  gentleman's  determination  with  the  instruments  then  in  use. 

An  expectation  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  some  quarters  that  the 
decrease  of  the  Dip  in  London  should  have  ceased,  ana  its  subsequent 
increase  have  commenced,  contemporaneously  with  the  alteration 
which  took  place  in  the  secular  change  of  the  Declination  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  when  the  increase  of  west  dedinatioD, 
which  had  been  continuous  in  the  British  Islands  for  about  two  cen- 
turies, ceased,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  decrease  of  the  same.  But 
this  supposition  is  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  that  general 
view  and  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Halley,  and  which,  since  its  pro- 
mulgation in  1683,  has  received  so  much  confirmation  in  various  and 
distant  parts  of  the  globe.  In  accordance  with  that  hypothesis,  the 
diminution  of  the  Dip  in  London  might  be  expected  to  continue  until 
the  epoch  should  arrive  when,  by  the  easterly  movement  of  translatbn 
of  the  minor  magnetic  system  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  dis- 
parity of  the  magnetic  force  prevailing  in  the  European  and  American 
portions  of  the  hemisphere  should  have  attained  its  maximum: — which 
IS  certainly  not  yet  the  case; 

Is  there  then,  in  the  secular  change  of  the  Dip,  no  feature  in 
which,  in  conformity  with  the  Halleian  hypothesis,  an  alteration 
might  be  expected  to  synchronize  with  the  reversal  in  the  direction 
of  the  secular  change  of  the  declination  ?  Assuredly  there  is ;  and 
the  facts  which  recent  investigations  have  brought  to  our  knowledge 
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manifest  that  Btieh  an  alteration  has  taken  place.    I  proceed  to  de* 
scribe  it. 

If  we  have  recourse  to  those  extensive  generalizations  which,  under 
the  name  of  *' Isoclinal  Lines  corresponding  to  particular  Epochs/' 
present  a  connected  view  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  from 
time  to  time  in  the  magnetic  lines  of  the  Dip  over  large  portions  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  enable  us  to  antidpate  with  some  degree  of 
confidence  the  changes  which  may  be  expected  to  take  place  in  ^ears 
to  come,  we  notice  generally  that  the  lines  undergo  two  species  of 
modificadon,  or  peculiarities  of  change,  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
separately  and  distinctly  in  view.  In  the  British  Islands,  for  example, 
the  Isoclinal  Lines  for  little  less  than  two  centuries  past  have  been 
steadily advandng  towards  the  north  by  a  gradual  movement  of  trans- 
lation. This  is  one  feature  of  the  secular  change ;  but  there  is  a 
second  feature,  which,  if  not  at  first  sight  equally  striking,  is  yet 
equally  regular  and  mtematic  in  its  operation ;  viz.  the  direction  of 
the  isocUnal  lines  as  they  pass  across  our  country  from  the  south-west 
towards  the  north-east  undergoes  a  small  but  sensible  change  fromyear 
to  year,  by  which,  in  the  lapse  of  several  years,  the  an^e  at  which 
they  cut  the  geographical  meridians  is  materially  altered.  By  the 
joint  operation  of  these  two  processes,  the  ^^fro^  configuration  of  the 
lineB  over  large  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  well  as  their  values 
in  particular  localitiee,  are  both  subject  to  systematic  alteration;  a 
remark  which  is  not  limited  to  the  isoclinal  lines  alone,  but  is  the  case 
also  in  the  isogonic  and  isodynamic  lines.  Those  who  are  conversant 
with  Dr.  Halley's  writings,  will  be  aware  that, — ^in  correspondence 
with  his  views, — ^between  the  epochs  when  the  Dip  in  London  should 
attain,  respectively,  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  amount  whicb 
constitute  its  limits  under  the  system  of  secular  change,  an  inter- 
mediate epoch  might  be  anticipated,  when  the  isoclinal  unes  passing 
across  the  British  Islands  should  attain  their  least  angle  of  incbnation 
to  the  geographical  meridian ;  towards  which  they  should  have  pro- 
gressively advanced,  and  from  which  they  would  as  progressively  re- 
cede. Now,  if  we  compare  the  line  of  7(P  of  dip  in  the  Isoclinal 
Hap  of  1 780  of  the  Magnetismus  der  Erde  with  that  of  1840  in  Mr. 
Keith  Johnstone's  Physical  Atlas,  plate  23,  we  may  fix  on  a  point 
in  about  42^  North  Latitude  and  30^  West  Longitude,  in  which  the 
Dip  has  remained  nearly  stationary,  and  through  which  the  line  of  7(P 
of  Dip  passed,  at  both  epochs ;  and  we  may  perceive  that,  in  its  easterly 
course  from  that  point  or  pivot,  this  line  passed  in  1780  through  the 
waddle  of  France  eoneiderably  to  the  South  of  Paris  (where  the  Dip 
was  then  between  71^  and  72°) ;  whereas  in  1840  it  passed  across 
England  considerably  to  the  north  of  London  (where  the  Dip  had 
diminished  to  little  more  than  69^).  Therefore  in  the  sixty  years 
wbidi  had  elapsed  between  the  two  epochs,  1780  and  1840,  the  di- 
rection of  the  lines  as  they  impinged  upon  Western  Europe  had 
become  much  less  inclined  to  the  geographical  meridian  (t.  e.  forming 
a  greater  angle  with  the  parallels  of  latitude)  in  1840  than  in  1780 : 
and  if  we  consult  still  earlier  maps,  we  find  that  a  change  in  the  same 
direction  had  been  progressive  from  a  still  earlier  period.    The  par« 
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tieular  year  in  which  this  feature  attained  ita  Iimit»  and  an  oppoott 
change  commenced^  cannot  now  perhaps  be  precisely  determined;  it 
was  probably  somewhat  earlier  than  1840.    But  from  the  oomparisoD 
of  the  magnetic  surveys  of  the  British  Islands  in  1836-37  and 
1857-58,  it  is  certain  that  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  isodinal 
lines  in  this  part  of  the  globe  has  entered  upon  the  contrary  phase 
to  that  which  had  preyiously  existed.    The  observations  of  the  late 
Mr.  Welsh  in  Scotland  in  1857-58  (Brit.  Assoc.  Bepoit8»  1859), 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  Scotch  Survey  made  in  1836-^7, 
published  in  the  British  Association  Reports  for  1836^  show,  according 
to  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart's  calculation,  that  an  increase  of  several  direct 
in  the  angle  at  which  the  lines  cut  the  meridians  in  passing  across 
Scotland  has  taken  place  between  the  epochs  of  the  earlier  and  the 
later  surveys.   The  same  general  conclusion  follows  from  a  comparison 
of  the  magnetic  surveys  of  England  at  nearly  the  same  epochs ;  ewiy- 
where  near  the  west  coast  of  England  the  mean  annual  secular  cfaangt 
in  the  twenty  years  has  been  greater,  and  near  the  east  coast  less  thui 
its  mean  value  at  Kew ;  showing  that  the  general  direction  of  the 
isoclinal  lines  more  nearly  approaches  a  parallelism  to  the  equator  now 
than  it  did  twenty  years  ago.     The  ascertainment  of  the  exact  ;iralne 
of  the  secular  cmmge  at  a  particular  locality  by  a  well-oondncCed 
system  of  periodical  observations  is  the  duty  of  a  magnetic  oh^erw^ 
tory ;  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  lines  passing  across  a  country 
is  supplied  by  magnetic  turveys ;  which,  for  that  purpose^  ou|^kt  to 
be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  as  they  have  now  been  in  this  oouDtiy» 
at  intervals  of  perhaps  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  secular  changes  of  the  magnetic  ele> 
ments  may  be  due  to  some  alteration  taking  place  either  in  the  dis- 
tribution or  in  the  condition  of  the  material  in  the  interior  of  the 
globe*  But  the  regularity  and  uniformity  with  which  the  secular 
magnetic  changes  continue  through  long  intervals  of  time,  together 
with  their  sudden  periodic  reversals, — and  their  corresponding  fea- 
tures in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  which  add  gresUy 
to  the  apparent  consistency  and  systematic  character  of  the  whole  as 
parts  of  a  uniform  general  system, — ^wear  more  the  aspect  of  effects 
of  some  yet  unascertained  eosnUcal  cause.  One  of  the  British  Colo- 
nial Observatories,  St.  Helena,  having  the  advantage  of  both  a  Urge 
secular  change  and  a  small  amount  of  magnetic  disturbance^  has 
afforded  a  very  striking  example  of  the  great  regularity  with  which 
the  secular  change  tc^es  place,  maintaining  a  steady  unifbrmity, 
traceable  not  only  from  year  to  year,  but  from  month  to  month*  and 
even  from  week  to  week ;  so  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
from  observations  made  during  a  single  fortnight,  an  annual  secular 
change  which  has  existed  almost  without  variation  for  more  than  a 
century,  may  be  ascertained  and  measured  with  very  considerable 
precision.     (Magnetic  Observations  at  St.  Helena,  vol.  ii.  p.  ix.) 

March  21. — '*0n  the  Relations  of  the  Vomer,  Ethmoid,  and  In- 
termaxillary Bones."    By  John  Gleland,  M.D. 

•«  On  the  Structure  and  Growth  of  the  Tooth  of  SMnu9.**  By 
8.  James  A:  Salter,  M.B.  Lond.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 
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GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETT. 
[Conti|iued  from  vol.  zxiL  p*  405.] 
November  6,  1861.— Sir  R,  I.  Murchison,  V.P.G.S*,  in  the  Chair, 
llie  foUowing  commumcatioiu  were  read  :— 

1.  "Note  on  the  Bone-Caves  of  Lunel-Viel,  HdranlC/'  By  M. 
Marcel  de  Serres*    Communicated  by  the  President. 

These  bone^cavea  in  Miocene  limestone,  on  the  Mazet  estate, 
near  Montpellier,  discovered  about  1823,  and  described  in  1839  by 
MM.  Marcel  de  Serres,  Pubreuil,  and  Jean- Jean,  comprise  a  large 
cave  and  some  smaller  fissures,  conttdning  a  jred  earth  with  pebbles 
and  an  abundance  of  bones  and  coprolites  of  Hyaena,  lion.  Bear, 
Wolf,  Fox,  Otter,  Boar»  Beaver,  Khinoceros,  Horse,  Deer,  Ox,  &c., 
with  Birds  and  Reptiles.  The  author  expressed  his  belief  anew  that 
the  association  of  pebbles  with  the  bones  in  caves  is  a  common 
phenomenon,  and  an  evidence  of  the  accumulation  of  tlie  materials, 
gnawed  bones  and  coprolites  included,  by  the  running  water  of  violent 
inundations, — ^the  caverns  being  of  Tertmry  origin,  me  detritus  being 
contemporary  with  the  old  alluvium  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  fauna 
indicated  by  the  bones  having  been  antecedent  to  the  latter. 

2.  *'  On  the  Petroleum-springs  in  North  America/'  By  Dr»  A 
Gesner,  F.G.S. 

After  some  observations  on  the  antiquity  of  the  use  of  mineral  oil 
in  North  America  and  elsewhere,  and  on  the  present  condition  of 
the  oil«  and  gas-springs  and  the  associated  sulphur^  and  brine> 
springs  in  the  United  States,  the  author  stated  that  50^000  gallons 
of  mineral  oil  are  daily  raised  for  home-use  and  for  exportation. 
The  oil-region  comprises  parts  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada^  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Texas*  New 
Mexico,  and  California.  It  reaches  from  the  65 th  to  the  128th  det- 
gree  of  long.  W*  of  Greenwich,  and  there  are  outlying  tracts  besides. 

The  oil  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Silurian,  Devoniani  and  Car- 
boniferous rocks.  In  some  cases  the  oil  may  have  originated  during 
the  slow  and  gradual  passage  of  wood  into  coal,  and  in  its  final 
transformation  into  anthracite  and  graphite, — the  hydrogen  and  some 
carbon  and  oxygen,  being  disengaged^  probably  forming  hydroy- 
carbons,  including  the  oils.  In  other  cases,  animal  matter  mnj  have 
been  the  source  of  the  hydrocarbons. 

Other  native  asphalts  and  petroleimis  were  referred  to  by  the 
author,  who  concluded  by  observing  that  these  products  were  most 
probably  being  continually  produced  by  slow  chemical  changes  in 
fossiliferous  rocks. 

3.  "  Notice  of  the  Discovery  of  some  additional  Land  Animals  in 
the  Coal-measures  of  the  South  Joggins,  Nova  Scotia."  By  Dr. 
J.W.Dawson;  F.G.S. 

Two  additional  fossil  stumps  of  trees  have  been  examined  by  thfc 
author  from  the  same  group  of  the  Coal-meafeures  as  that  which  has 
ahready  afforded  Reptiliaui  MoUuscaUi  and  Mj^riapodal  specimene* 
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These  trees  stand  on  the  6-inch  coal  in  Group  XV.  One  (Sigillmm 
Brawnii)  has  yielded  indications  of  six  skeletons  of  Demdrerpetom 
acadiamim  (one  probably  perfect),  a  jaw  of  a  new  species,  two 
skeletons  of  Hylonomus  Lyellii,  one  of  H.  Wymani,  a  number  of 
specimens  of  Pupa  vetusta  and  Xylobnu  SigiUarim,  and  some  rem* 
nants  of  Insects  (in  coprolites). 

In  a  lower  bed  (1217  feet  beneath — in  Ghroup  VIII.),  a  Sdgma- 
rian  under-clay  7  feet  thick,  the  Pupa  was  found  abundantly  in  a 
thickness  of  2  inches — with  fragments  of  Reptilian  bones.  The 
coal-seams  between  the  trees  and  this  bed  indicate  that  this  Ptapc 
must  have  existed  during  the  growth  and  burial  of  at  least  twenty 
forests. 

4.  "  On  a  Volcanic  Phenomenon  observed  at  Manilla,  Philippine 
Isles."  By  J.  G.  Veitch.  Esq.  In  a  Letter  to  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker. 
F.G.S. 

On  the  Ut  of  May  1861,  the  River  Pasig,  at  Manilla,  from  15  to 
18  feet  deep,  was  disturbed  by  a  violent  ebullition  from  6  to  10  a.m. 
for  a  distance  extending  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Its  temperatnie 
here  was  100''  to  105^  Fahr.  (elsewheve  80°).  A  bank  of  fetid  mod 
was  thrown  up  several  feet  above  the  water,  and  had  a  temperature 
of  60°  to  65^  only. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  a  bank  of  mud,  30  feet  higb,  mod 
more  than  a  mile  long,  had  lately  been  thrown  up  in  the  souUieni 
portion  of  the  Caspian. 

November  20,  1861— Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  V.P.G.S..  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "On the  Bovey  Basin,  Devonshire."     By  J.  H.  Key,  Saq. 

The  author  first  described  the  physical  features  of  tiie  Bovey 
Basin,  and  then  the  strata,  as  proved  by  borings  and  divings  lor 
clay  and  lignite.  Having  pointed  out  the  evidences  that  exist  of 
the  basin  having  once  been  a  lake  in  which  the  several  strata  of  day, 
^and,  lignite,  gravel,  &c.  were  deposited,  and  having  cooBidered 
the  probable  conditions  of  such  a  lake  having  been  gradually  filled 
up  by  fluviatile  deposits  brought  down  from  neighbouring  gpranitic 
hills,  the  author  remarked: — 1st.  that  the  Bovey  deposits  are 
composed  of  materials  almost  identical  with  the  component  parts  of 
granite.  2.  llie  strata  run,  for  the  most  part,  parallel  with  the 
outline  of  the  marginal  hills,  and  dip  from  the  sides  towards  die 
centre,  often  thinning  away  in  that  direction.  3.  The  finer  mate- 
rial is  deposited  towards  the  sides,  and  the  coarser  towards  the  centre. 
4.  Where  the  basin  is  contracted  the  finer  beds  often  disappear, 
but  thicken  where  the  basin  widens.  5.  That  the  upper  beds  of  the 
northern  part  are  coarser  than  those  of  the  middle  and  lower  portions. 
6.  On  the.eastem  side  the  fine-clay  beds  are  more  developed  than  cm 
the  western  side.  7.  The  various  beds  run  in  the  direction  o^  and 
seem  to  point  to,  the  River  Bovey  as  the  source  from  whence  they 
were  derived ;  but  the  old  outlet  of  the  lake  was  towards  Torbaj, 
.and  not  along  the  Teiga  as  it  is  at  present*    Some  observations  on 
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the  peculiar  absence  of  animal-remains  in  these  deposits,  often  rich 
with  vegetable-remains,  concluded  the  paper,  which  was  illustrated 
by  seyeral  original  plans,  sections,  and  sketches. 

2.  "  On  two  Volcanic  Cones  at  the  Base  of  Etna."  By  Signer. 
Q.  G.  Gemmellaro. 

These  two  cones  occur  at  Patem5  and  Motta  (Sta.  Anastasia) ; 
and  the  existing  remains  of  their  craters  and  nuclei  were  described 
in  detail.  The  author  concludes  that  these  were  two  conteropora** 
neous  doleritic  volennic  cones,  that  were  formed  in  the  Post-pliocene 
period,  previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  calcareous  tuff  of  the  vici* 
nity  of  Patemd, — also  that  they  were  cones  of  eruption,  and  not  of 
elevation,  for  the  neighbouring  strata  are  not  disturbed — and  that 
they  were  independent  eruptions,  and  not  parasitical  cones  of  Etna. 

3.  "  On  some  Fossil  Brachiopoda  of  the  Carboniferous  Rocks 
of  the  Punjab  and  Kashmir,  collected  by  A.  Fleming,  M.D.,  &c., 
and  W.  Purdon,  Esq..  F.G.S."  Bj  T.  Davidson,  Esq..  F.R.S., 
F.G.S. 

Dr.  Fleming's  geological  researches  on  the  Salt-range  and  else- 
where in  the  Punj&b,  in  1842-52,  are  recorded  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  for  1853,  in  the  Journ.  Bengal  Asiat.  Soc.  1853,  and  in 
his  Report  on  the  Salt-range,  1854.  The  species  of  Carboniferous 
Brachiopoda  collected  by  Dr.  Fleming  and  described  and  figured  by 
Mr.  Davidson,  are  Terebratula  (vel  Waldheitnia)  Flemingii,  Dav.,  1\ 
problenuUica,  Dav.,  T.  subvesiculariSy  Dav.,  Retzia  radialis,  var. 
grandicQsta^  Dav.,  Athyria  Royssii,  L'Ev.,  A,  (vel  Merista)  subtiliia. 
Hall,  var.  grandis,  Dav.,  Spirifera  striata,  Martin,  Spiriferina  octo^ 
fiieata.  Sow.,  Orthis  resupinata,  Martin,  Streptorkynchus  crenistria, 
Phil.,  var.  robustus.  Hall,  St.pectiniformis,  Dav.,  Productus  striatus, 
Fisch.,  P,  longispinus.  Sow.,  P.  contortus,  Sow» 

Mr.  PurdoA's  collection  comprises,  besides  several  of  the  fore- 
going, Terebratula  Himalayensis,  Dav.,  Spirifera  Moosakailensis, 
Dav.,  8p,  lineata,  Martin,  var.,  Camarophoria  Purdonii,  Dav.,  Pro- 
ductus  Purdonii,  Dav.,  P,  Humboldtii,  D'Orb.,  Aulosteges  Dalhousii, 
Dav.,  and  Utrophalosia  Morrisiana  (?),  King,  var. 

December  4. — Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  V.P.G.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read  : — 

"  On  the  firacklesham  Beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Basin."  By  the 
Rev.  O.  Fisher,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

After  noticing  the  researches  of  Prestwich  and  Dixon,  the  author 
proceeded  to  state  that  most  of  the  "  Bracklesham  Beds  "  are  dis- 
played at  low  water  at  Bracklesham  Bay ;  but  other  and  higher  beds 
belonging  to  the  same  series  are  to  be  observed  in  the  New  Forest, 
at  Stubbington,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  By  means  of  the  fossils, 
for  the  most  part,  Mr.  Fisher  divides  the  series  into  four  groups  : — 
A.  Hie  uppermost  abounds  in  Gasteropoda,  and  has  several  fossil- 
beds.   One  of  these,  in  the  eastern  part  of  its  range,  is  full  of  N«m- 
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mulifta  iOriohria  (bed  No.  IG  of  Mr.  Prestwich's  Section  of  Wbite- 
cliff  Bay.  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  pi.  9)  ;  the  N.  variokm 
bed  of  belsea  and  of  Stubbington ;  and  the  Shepherd's  Gutter  Bed  at 
Bramshaw,  New  Forest.  The  beds  above  the  last-named  are — Ut,  a 
portion  of  No.  19  of  the  Whitecliff  Bay  section  and  the  Coral-bed  of 
Stokes  Bay  and  Hunting  Bridge  (New  Forest) ;  and  2nd,  the  Shell- 
bed  at  Hunting  Bridge,  and  Pebble-bed,  with  shell-casts,  at  High- 
Oliff.  The  lowest  bed  of  this  group  is  the  Cypnea-bed  of  Selves, 
the  Cardita«hed  of  Stubbington*  and  the  Brook-bed  in  the  New 
Forest.  B.  This  group  is  more  sandy  than  the  last;  it  has  two 
fossil- beds,  one  of  which  contains  Ceriikium  gigantewn,  (at  HiUheadi 
Stubbington ;  and  half-a-mile  west  of  Thorney  Station,  Brackles- 
ham  Bay).  C.  This  is  a  sandy  group,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
profusion  of  Nummulima  lisvigata  in  its  principal  fossil-beaiing  beda. 
D.  This  embraces  the  lowest  fossiliferous  sands  of  Bracklesham  Bay. 
Its  distinctive  shells  are  Cardita  acuticosla  and  CyprtBa  tuberculo$a. 

Some  species  of  Molluscs  pass  upwards  from  the  BrackleshaiB 
into  the  Barton  series  ;  yet  the  fauna  of  the  Bracklesham  Beds  has  a 
sufficiently.distinct  facies  ;  and  the  foQowing  species  range  through 
this  series  and  are  confined  to  it — Oardita  planieosta,  Sanguinolana 
HoUowayMti,  Solen  obliqmts,  Cytherea  fuberycinoides,  Voluta  CUhan, 
and  Turritella  wici/era,  Pecten  comeus  is  also  characteristic,  but  ii 
met  with  higher  up. 

The  Bracklesham  Beds  seen  at  Whitecliff  Bay  were  first  treated 
of,  and  Mr.  Prestwich's  section  referred  to  in  detail.  No.  6  (a 
pebble-bed)  of  this  published  section  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Fisher  as  the 
base  of  the  Bracklesham  series,  the  upper  limit  being  somewhere  in 
No.  19.  Descriptions  followed  of  the  beds  seen  at  Bracklesham  Bay ; 
the  eastern  side  of  Selsea ;  at  the  Mixen  Rocks ;  at  well-ainkinga 
near  Bury  Cross  ;  at  Stubbington  (including  the  Cerithium-bed  at 
Hillhead,  discovered  by  the  author  in  1856);  Netley;  Bramshaw, 
Brook,  and  Hunting  Bridge  (where  H.  Keeping  has.  lately  foand  a 
fossil-bed  high  in  the  series),  in  the  New  Forest.  Indications  of  the 
western  range  of  the  marine  sheila  of  "  Bmcklesfaam "  age  were 
quoted  as  occurring  at  Lychett  near  Poole,  and  as  very  rare  (one 
Oetrea)  near  Corfe. 

Bracklesham  Beds,  containing  marine  forms,  seen  at  Alum  Bay 
(Isle  of  Wight)  and  at  Highcliff  (near  Christchurcfa)  were  then 
described  in  full*  The  Bracklesham  series  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Fisher 
as  commencing  in  both  these  sections  a  few  feet  beneath  a  daxk- 
green  clay  (part  of  No.  29  of  Mr.  Prestwich's  section  of  Alum  Bay) 
containing  a  peculiar  variety  of  Nummulina  phnuUUa  and  many  sheUs 
of  the  Barton  fauna. 

Remarks  were  also  made  on  the  estuarine  condition  of  the  bver 
Bracklesham  Beds  in  their  western  area ;  on  the  probable  sourcesof 
their  materials ;  on  the  successive  deepenings  of  the  old  sea-bottom, 
and  the  formation  of  the  pebble-beds ;  and  lastly  on  the  fitness  of 
the  Bracklesham  and  Barton  series  as  a  field  for  research  in  the 
history  of  Molluscan  Species. 
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The  paper  was  iUuBtrated  by  a  series  of  Specimens  from  the 
Author  8  Collection. 

January  8,  1862.— Sir  C.  Lyell,  F.G.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "On  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Oreton  and  Farlow,  Clee 
Hills,  Shropshire."  By  Professor  John  Morris,  V.P.G.S.,  and 
George  E.  Roberts,  Esq.  With  a  Note  upon  a  new  species  of  Pte- 
richihys;  by  Sir  P.  de  M.  G.  Egerton,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.G.S. 

The  rocks  described  in  this  paper  are  a  series  of  thin  beds  of 
limestone  and  sandstone  lying  between  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
South  Shropshire  and  the  MUlstone  .Grit  which  forms  the  basement 
of  the  Titterstone  Clee  Coal-field.  • 

In  consequence  of  the  opening  of  new  quarries  and  the  cutting  of 
a  roadway  through  the  Farlow  ridge,  transversely  to  the  strike  of 
these  deposits,  the  authors  were  enabled  to  add  somewhat  to  the 
description  of  the  locality  given  in  '  The  Silurian  System.'  The 
series  of  deposits  from  the  Old  Red  "  comstone,"  upwards,  was 
shown  by  them  to  be  : — 1.  Laminated  yellow  sandstones,  with  peb- 
ble-beds and  sands.  2.  Bright-yellow  sandstones  containing  Pteri- 
dkiiys,  3.  Brecciated  yellow  sandstones,  pebble-beds,  sandy  layers, 
and  laminated  sandstones.     4.  Sandy  and  concretionary  limestone. 

5.  Grey  oolitic  limestones,  containing  palatal  teeth  of  great  size. 

6.  Clays,  with  ferruginous  bands.  7.  Shaly  Crinoidal  limestones. 
8.  Clays  with  limestone-concretions,  and  shaly  limestones.  Against 
the  last-mentioned  bed,  the  Millstone  Grit  rests  unconfqrmably. 

These  beds  thicken  out  at  Oreton,  a  mile  East  of  this  Farlow  section, 
and  are  ^ere  extensively  worked  for  various  economic  purposes,  the 
oolitic  limestones,  locally  termed  "jumbles,"  being  used  for  decora- 
tive purposes  under  the  name  of  Clee  Hill  marble.  In  describing 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  localities,  mention  was  made  of  the 
"  mole  river,"  which,  losing  itself  at  the  West  end  of  the  ridge,  takes 
a  subterranean  course  nearly  parallel  with  its  axis,  and  re-appears 
at  its  lower  end,  a  mile  distant.  An  interesting  fact  was  communi<« 
cated  to  the  authors  by  the  Rev.  J.  Williams  of  Farlow,  of  an  acci- 
dental accumulation  in  the  hollow  of  its  inlet,  of  a  body  of  water 
estimated  at  1,635,000  cubic  feet,  the  whole  of  which  was  carried 
away  in  48  hours  by  the  sudden  clearance  of  the  channel. 

In  describing  the  palseontology  of  these  rocks,  the  authors  specially 
drew  attention  to  the  fortunate  discovery  in  the  Vellow  Sandstone 
of  Farlow,  of  Pterichtkys  macrocephalus  (spec,  nov.,  Egerton),  made 
while  reducing  the  thickness  of  a  large  ripple- marked  slab  sent  them 
by  Mr.  Weaver  Jones  in  illustration  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
deposit.  This  Pterichtkys  proving  identical  with  the  fragment  pre- 
rionsly  found  in  the  Farlow  sandstone  by  Thomas  Baxter,  Esq., 
F.G.S. ,  they  attached  to  the  paper  a  descriptive  note  on  that  fossil, 
by  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  in  which  the  Farlow  Pterichtkys  was  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Dura  Den,  and  additional  proof  given  of  the 
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identity  of  the  genera  Pamphructus  and  Pterichthy$.  In  addition  to 
Pterichthyoid  remains,  scales  of  two  species  of  HolapiycJuiu,  one 
probably  new,  had  been  found  by  them. 

The  richness  of  the  overlying  limestones  in  palatal  teeth  was  shown 
by  a  fine  series  of  examples,  amongst  which  OroduB  ramotui,  of 
unusual  size  and  in  perfect  condition,  and  an  undescribed  PmcUodn, 
of  great  magnitude,  were  most  conspicuous.  Other  genera  repre- 
sented were  Helodus,  PMommodus,  Ckubdus,  Cochliodus,  Petaloiu, 
and  Ctenoptychiua,  Ichthyodorulites,  of  large  size  and  rich  orDt* 
ment,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  genera  Ctenacanthu  and  OraoeaUhMi^ 
accompany  these  teeth* 

The  notices  of  the  invertebrate  ^Auna  ^ven  by  the  authors  proved 
the  assumed  lowness  of  the  Oreton  limestones  in  the  Mountain- 
limestone  series, — the  zone  of  Rhynchonella  pleurodon  being  well- 
marked*  Crinoidal  and  firyozoan  remains  abundant  though  fragmen- 
tary, and  Corals  nearly  absent. 

A  large  series  of  Plerichihyes  and  of  rock-specimens  were  ex- 
hibited in  illustration  by  Mr.  (George  E.  Roberts ;  and  a  collection 
of  palatal  teeth  was  liberally  sent  for  exhibition  by  W.  Weaver 
Jones,  Esq,,  of  Cleobury  Mortimer,  and  by  Edward  Baugh,  Esq.,  of 
Bewdley. 

2.  *'  On  some  Fossil  Plants,  showing  Structure,  from  the  Lower 
Coal-measures  of  Lancashire."  By  £.  W.  Binney,  Esq.,  F.P».S., 
F.G.S. 

After  noticing  the  views  taken  of  the  structure  of  Lejndodenirim 
by  Hooker  and  others,  the  author  proceeded  to  describe  three  por- 
tions of  calcified  stems,  Lepidodendroid  in  external  appearance,  two 
of  which  exhibit  in  section  a  central  axis  composed,  not  of  cellular 
tissue,  but  of  large,  transversely  barred,  hexagonal  vessels.  These 
two  specimens  the  author  refers  to  a  new  species,  Sigillaria  va»ah 
laria.  The  third  specimen  differs  from  the  others  in  Uie  absenoe  of 
the  thin  radiating  cylinder  of  barred  vessels  around  tlie  central  axis ; 
this  he  terms  Lepidodendron  vasculare. 

Microscopical  preparations  and  photographs  of  sections  were  sup- 
plied by  the  author. 

3.  "  Supplemental  Notes  on  the  Plant-beds  of  Central  India."  By 
the  Rev.  S.  Hislop.     In  a  Letter  to  the  Assistant-Secretary. 

Mr.  Hislop,  in  noticing  the  discovery  of  more  remains  oi  Plants, 
Insects,  and  Fishes  at  Kota  on  the  Pranhita,  stated  that  he  certainly 
now  thought  that  the  ichthyolitic  beds  of  Kota  (probably  Lower 
Jurassic  in  age)  are  higher  in  relative  position  than  theplant-sandstone 
of  Nagpur,  which,  with  the  Sironcha  sandstone  underlying  the  Kota 
limestone,  belong  to  the  Damuda  Ghroup.  He  remarked  also  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  Tteniopteris  of  Kampti  would  prove  that  the  Da- 
muda and  Kajmahal  groups  cannot  be  widely  separated. 
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ON  A  DEW-BOW  BEEN  ON  THE  SURFACE  OF  MUD. 

7b  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 
Gentlsmbk, 
nPHERE  wa8»een  today  (February  13,  1862)  by  myself  and  some 
'*  other  persons  in  this  neighbourhood^a  very  beautiful  phenomenon, 
of  which  the  cause  is  obvious,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  one  would 
expect  the  phenomenon  to  occur  frequently ;  but  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  yet  seen  any  instance  of  it  recorded  in  any  scientific  publi- 
cation. I  refer  to  a  prismatically-coloured  hyperbolic  iris,  or  bow 
of  the  first  order,  exactly  resembung  that  sometimes  seen  on  a  field 
of  dewy  grass ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  displayed  on  the  muddy  sur-^ 
face  of  a  by-road  near  Glasgow,  and  on  the  less  trodden  parts  of 
an  adjoining  turnpike  road,  throughout  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
mUe.  The  time  was  between  12**  30™  and  1^  p.m.  Greenwich  time ; 
the  morning  had  been  hazy,  but  the  mist  had  cleared  away,  and  the 
sun  was  shining  brightly. 

The  angular  dimensions  of  the  iris  were  obviously  the  same  with 
those  of  a  rainbow  of  the  first  order;  its  colours  were  complete, 
from  red  to  violet,  and  very  bright  and  distinct,  especially  where  the 
mud  was  softest  and  moistest ;  where  a  sheet  of  water,  how  thin 
soever,  covered  the  mud,  the  iris  vanished.  No  trace  of  an  iris 
could  be  seen  on  the  grass,  in  the  sky,  or  anywhere  but  on  the  mud ; 
and  on  those  parts  of  the  turnpike  road  where  the  mud  had  been 
much  disturb^  no  iris  was  visible. 

The  necessary  conclusion  from  this  appearance  is,  that  the  sur* 
face  of  the  mud  must  have  been  thickly  covered  with  globules  of  pure 
water,  perfectly  spherical,  and  not  in  absolute  contact  with  the  mud, 
although  resting  on  it ;  but  those  globules  must  have  been  extremely 
minute,  for  they  were  invisible  to  the  closest  inspection  with  the 
naked  eye. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Glasgow,  Febmaiy  6, 1862.  W.  J.  Maoquobn  Rankinb. 


NOTE  ON  THE  THEOBT  OF  SPHERICAL  CONDENSEES. 
BY  M.  J.  M.  OAUGAIN. 

I  have  indicated  in  my  preceding  communications*  a  general 
principle  by  means  of  which  all  questions  relative  to  condensers  may 
be  transformed  into  questions  of  propagation,  and  thus  brought 
within  the  domain  of  Ohm's  law.  The-  exactitude  of  this  principle 
has  been  already  demonstrated  experimentally,—!,  in  the  case  of 
concentric  cylindrical  condensers ;  2,  in  the  case  of  eccentric  cylin- 
drical condensers ; .  3,  in  the  case  of  plane  condensers  (Comptes 
Rendtis,  Feb.  18,  April  29,  and  June  1 7, 1861).  I  have  now  verified 
*  See  PhiL  Mag.  vol.  izi.  p.  539. 
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it  for  a  new  class  of  condensers,  that  of  concentrical  spherical  con- 
densers. 

The  problem  whicli  I  proposed  to  solve  was  as  follows :  —Given 
two  concentrical  spheres,  suppose  that  the  inside  sphere,  whose 
radius  is  r,  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  constant  source  of  electricity, 
and  that  the  external  sphere  whose  radius  is  R,  is  placed  in  contact 
with  the  g;round ;  it  is  required  to  express  the  charge  of  the  inside 
sphere  in  terms  of  the  radii  r  and  R. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  corresponding  question  of  propagatioa.  it 
is  sufficient  to  suppose  that  the  insulating  substance,  which  sepsr 
rates  the  two  spheres  in  the  case  of  condensation,  is  replaced  by  a 
medium  which  is  a  conductor,  but  to  a  far  less  extent  than  the 
substance  of  which  the  spheres  consist.  The  problem  then  con- 
sists in  finding  an  expression  for  the  intensity  of  the  conent 
transmitted  from  the  internal  sphere  to  the  extenud  one ;  and  thia 
latter  question  is  easily  solved. 

Suppose  two  concentric  spheres  very  near  each  other,  and  having 
the  radius  d?  and  s+da  (a  being  less  than  R  and  greater  than  r) ; 
the  resistance  of  the  medium  comprised  between  these  two  spheres 

kdjp 
will  be  expressed  by  —r-,  k  being  a  constant  coefficient ;  and  this 

resistance  will  be  the  differential  of  the  total  resistanoe  of  tiie  n^ 
rical  ring  comprised  between  the  spheres  of  the  radii  r  and  x.    Tliia 

total  resistance  will  thus  have  the  value  ^(~  ~~  ~]  >  that  of  the  ring 
comprised  between  the  spheres  of  the  radius  r  and  radius  R  will  be 
expressed  ^7  Hz'"w)»  ^<1  consequently  the  intensity  of  the  cur- 
rent transmitted  will  be  proportional  to  p — .  Now,  from  the  prin- 
ciple which  I  have  adduced  at  starting,  the  charge  expressed  m  the 
case  of  condensation  ought  to  be  proportional  to  this  same  expres- 
sion. It  was  necessary  to  ascertain  experimentally  if  this  were  so. 
To  do  this  I  have  compared,  two  by  two,  six  concentrical  spherical 
condensers,  the  armatures  of  whieh  had  the  following  dimensions  :^ 
Internal  sphere.  External  sphere. 

Diameter  in  Diameter  in 

millimetres.  milUmetres. 

No  1    61-5  890 

2 61-5  118-5 

3   61-5  1610 

4  90-5  118-5 

5 90-5  1610 

6   120-0  1610 

I  charged  tliese  six  apparatus  successively  by  placing  them  in 
communication  with  the  same  source,  and  1  determined  the  chsige 
accumulated  on  the  sphere  by  the  methods  descrilied  in  my  pre- 
ceding Notes.     Through  a  circular  aperture,  30  millims.  in  diameter, 
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in  each  of  the  extemnl  spheres,  wires  can  be  introduced  by  which 
the  sphere  is  either  charged  or  discharged.  The  following  are  the 
reralts  obtained : — 


No.  6  ... . 
6.... 

Charge  obtained 
experimentfdlj. 

16     1 

85 

Ratio  of  the 

charges 

obtained. 

0-457 

Ratio  of  the 
calculated 
charges. 

0-488 

3.... 
6 

7-51 

35     / 

0-214 

0-211 

4.... 
6.... 

27     1 

32-6 

1 

0-828 

0-812 

1.... 
6 

13     1 

30 

t 

0-433 
0-609 

0-424 

5.. .. 

J 

10    1 

16-4 1 

0-618 

The  differences  obtained  between  the  calculated  and  observed 
charges  are  small,  considering  the  imperfections  of  the  modes  of 
measurement;  and  we  see  that  the  formulse  deduced  from  the 
theory  of  propagation  may  be  ap])lied  to  the  case  of  condensa- 
tion, as  well  in  the  case  of  sphericsd  condensers  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cylindrical  and  plane  condensers  with  which  I  have  been  previously 
occupied.  I  believe  that  the  proposition  may  without  temerity  be 
generalized,  and  be  considered  applicable  to  condensers  of  any 
shape. 

To  appreciate  the  interest  of  this  principle,  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serve that  the  theory  of  condensers,  which  has  been  usually  pre- 
eented  as  a  branch  of  statical  <slectricity,  comprehends  really  the 
whole  of  this  subject.  When  an  insulated  and  electrified  conductor 
is  placed  in  any  room,  the  electricity  with  which  it  is  charged  is 
usually  called  free  electricity ;  but,  as  Mr.  Faraday  has  shown  by 
numerous  experiments,  this  electricity  is  no  more  free  than  that  on 
the  inner  coating  of  a  Leyden  jar.  The  insulated  conductor  is  only 
the  inner  coating  of  a  large  condenser,  the  external  coating  of  which 
is  ccmstitnted  by  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  conductors.  In  fine»  all 
questions  relating  to  the  distribution  of  electricity  which  is  said  to  be 
free^  depend  on  the  theory  of  condensers,  and  may  therefore  be 
solved  by  means  of  the  theory  of  propagation.  By  the  principle 
which  I  have  propounded,  all  questions  of  statical  electricity  may  be 
resolved  into  questions  ai  dynamics,  and  vice  versd. 

The  want  of  apparatus  has  prevented  me  from  investigating 
whether  the  numerous  results  which  Coulomb  obtained  in  his  re- 
searches relative  to  the  distribution  of  electricity  may  be  made  to 
coincide  with  the  ideas  which  I  have  laid  down  ;  but  I  have  already 
been  able  to  verify  the  very  simple  law  which  expresses  the  free 
chai^.  We  have  just  seen  that  the  quantity  uf  electricity  accumu- 
lated on  the  inner  coating  of  a  spherical  condenser  is  proportional  to 

Rr 

P .    This  expression  is  reduced  to  r  if  we  suppose  R  to  be  infi- 
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nite  ;  but  it  seemed  eyident  that  if  the  outer  armature  beoomea  infi- 
nitely large»  it«  form  becomes  indifferent.  We  are  thus  led  to  admit 
that  when  a  sphere  is  pkced  in  an  envelope  which  is  either  infinite 
or  simply  very  large,  the  charge  communicated  to  it  by  a  g^ven  source 
is  proportional  to  its  radius ;  which  amounts  to  saying  in  Coulomb's 
language,  that  the  thickness  of  the  electric  layer  is  inversely  as  its 
radius.  To  verify  this  conclusion,  I  took  four  spheres  of  brass,  the 
diameters  of  which  were  61*5,  90*5,  120,  and  161  millims.;  I  placed 
them  successively  on  an  insulating  support  in  the  centre  of  a  very 
narrow  chamber,  and  charged  them  by  connecting  them  with  a  con- 
stant source  by  means  of  a  metallic  wire ;  I  then  tested  them  by  em- 
ploying, as  usual,  a  discharging  electroscope.  The  charges  obtained 
were  5*2,  7*6,  11,  and  14' 7.  The  law  of  proportionality  would 
Juve  given  5*2,  7*6.  lO'l,  and  13*6.  These  two  series  of  numbers 
are  not  identical ;  but  they  differ  so  little,  that  we  might  expect 
that  the  law  of  proportionality  would  be  exactly  verified  in  a  larger 
envelope. 

At  first  we  might  suppose  that  this  law  of  proportionality  is 
opposed  to  one  of  the  results  obtained  by  Coulomb ;  but  ^kam  con- 
tradiction is  only  apparent.  In  Coulomb's  experiments,  in  tbe  case 
of  two  unequal  spheres,  the  spheres  touched  at  the  moment  at  which 
they  were  electrified,  and  were  only  separated  after  being  charged ; 
their  mutual  action  necessarily  modifies  the  distribution  of  electricity. 
The  problem  I  have  treated  is  quite  different,  and  much  simpler,  as 
the  spheres  on  which  I  worked  were  only  charged  successively. — 
Comptes  Rendui,  September  30,  1861. 

ON  THB  ACTION  OP  NITRATE  OF  SODIUM  ON  SULPHIDE  OP  SODHTM 
AT  DIFFERENT  TEMPERATURES.  BT  DR.  PH.  PAULI,  UNION 
ALKALI  WORKS^  8T.  HELENS. 

The  mother-liquor  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash  con- 
tains, as  is  well  known,  large  quantities  of  sulphide  of  sodium.      In 
ordert  o  oxidize  that  compound,  nitrate  of  sodium  is  used.  As  long  a9' 
the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid  is  between  280^  and  290^  F.,  the  sul* 
phide  is  quietly  oxidized  to  sulphate,  nitrite  of  sodium  being  formed. 

But  if  the  nitrate  is  added  when  the  temperature  of  the  boiling 
liquid  is  about  310°  P.,  a  violent  evolution  of  ammonia  takes  place, 
according  to  the  following  equation : — 

2NaS-fNaNO«-|-4HO=2NaSO*-|-NaHO'+NH». 

As  the  liquor  contains  a  large  amount  of  sulphide,  the  quantity 
of  ammonia  is  so  considerable  that  it  may  prove  worth  while  to 
connect  the  evaporating-pot  with  a  tower  filled  with  coke,  over 
which  a  stream  of  water  or  dilute  acid  is  running. 

If  the  nitrate  be  added  when  the  liquor  has  been  heated  to  a  tern* 
perature  much  above  310°,  a  violent  evolution  of  pure  nitrogen  occurs. 

5NaS+4NaNO«-h4HO=5NaSO*-|-4NaO»H-|-4N. 

— From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Sodetf 
of  Manchester,  January  21,1 862. 
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XXXrV.  On  the  Passage  of  Radiant  Heat  through  moist  Air,  and 
on  the  Hygroscopic  Properties  of  Rock  Salt.    By  G.  Magnus*. 

rr^HE  deportment  of  our  atmosphere  in  reference  to  the  passage 
Jl  of  the  solar  heat  through  it  appeared  especially  important  to 
me  in  the  investigation  on  the  propagation  of  heat  in  gases,  of 
which  I  gave  an  account  to  the  Konigliche  Academic  on  the  30th 
of  July  1860t,  and  7th  of  February  1861.  Although  it  could  be 
foreseen  that  the  small  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  which  the  air 
can  take  up  at  the  ordinary  temperature  would  exercise  a  scarcely 
perceptible  influence  on  the  passage  of  the  thermal  rays,  yet,  after 
it  had  been  made  out  that^  under  the  same  circumstances^  olefiant 
gas  only  transmits  half  as  many  rays  as  oxygen,  and  ammoniacal 
gas  still  fewer^  it  appeared  desirable  to  investigate  whether  that 
anticipation  was  well  founded  or  not.  Experiment  completely 
confirmed  it :  neither  by  the  application  of  a  source  of  heat  of  KXy* 
nor  by  using  a  strong  gas-flame  could  any  difference  be  per- 
ceived in  the  transmission  of  heat  through  air^  whether  it  was  dry 
or  saturated  with  vapour.  This  was  the  more  surprising,  inasmuch 
as  a  paper  by  Dr.  Tyndall:{:,  "  On  the  Absorption  and  Radiation 
of  Heat  by  Gases  and  Vapours,''  published  simultaneously  with 
the  above  investigation,  contained  the  statement  that  undried 
atmospheric  air^  on  a  certain  day,  exhibited  fifteen  times  as  ereat 
an  absorption  as  dried  air.  Dr.  Tyndall  has  subsequently  been 
I  further  engaged  on  this  subject,  as  appears  from  a  letter  to  Sir 
J  John  Herschel§  recently  published.  In  this  Dr.  Tyndall  says, 
' "  The  results  from  which  the  opacity  of  the  air  has  been  in- 
ferred are  all  to  be  ascribed  to  extraneous  matters  diffused  in  the 

*  Tranakted  from  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  No.  12, 1861. 
t  Phil.  Mag.  vol  XX.  p.  510.  J  Ibid.  vol.  xxii.  p.  169. 

§  Ibid.  vol.  xxii.  p.  377. 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  28.  No.  154.  April  1862.  S 
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atmosphere^  and  mainly  to  the  aqueous  vapour/'  He  has,  he 
continues,  led  by  the  experiments  which  I  have  made,  again 
investi^ted  this  subject^  and  the  experiments  have  shown  that 
the  action  of  aqueous  vapour  was  enormous.  On  the  10th  of 
October  he  found  that  the  absorption  by  the  air  of  the  laboratory 
consisted  of  three  components.  If  the  first,  which  is  due  to 
pure  air^  be  designated  by  the  number  1^  the  second,  produced  by 
the  transparent  aqueous  vapour  is  40,  and  the  third,  caused  by 
the  effluvia  of  the  laboratory  and  the  carbonic  acid,  is  27.  The 
total  action  of  foreign  substances  on  that  day  was  certainly  67 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  atmospheric  air  alone,  and  that  of 
the  aqueous  vapour  was  certainly  40  times  as  great. 

This  statement  has  caused  me  to  repeat  the  experiments  in 
this  direction  which  I  published  in  Poggendorff's  Amialeny 
vol.  cxii.  p.  639  (Pbil.  Mag.  vol.  xxii.  p.  85).  But  neither  h 
using  the  apparatus  described  in  page  87  and  depicted  on  Piste  I. 
fig  2,  in  which  the  heated  bottom  of  a  glass  vessel  sent  its  heat 
to  the  pile  through  the  air  without  the  intervention  of  any  platea, 
nor  even  when  the  heat  of  a  lamp  passed  through  a  tube  closed 
with  glass  plates,  could  any  difierence  be  perceived  between  air 
saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  at  15^  C,  and  perfectly  dried  air. 
It  follows  again  from  this,  that  aqueous  vapour,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  separated  as  fog,  exercises  at  16°  G.  no  appreciable  influence 
on  the  transmission  of  thermal  rays,  and  that  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
so  long  as  the  air  is  clear,  reach  the  earth  in  the  same  manner, 
whether  the  atmosphere  is  saturated  with  vapour  or  not. 

Besides  the  above  experiments  I  have  made  similar  ones  with 
plates  of  rock  salt,  but  I  soon  found  that  the  use  of  the  latter 
presents  considerable  difficulties ;  for  rock  salt  in  saturated  air 
readily  attracts  moisture,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  solution  of 
salt  which  may  become  so  considerable  as  to  drip  off.  If  a  plate 
of  rock  salt  be  placed  in  an  inclined  position  under  a  befl- 
glass,  under  which  is  a  vessel  containing  water,  the  solution 
gradually  collects  towards  the  lower  parts,  and  falls  in  drops 
into  a  vessel  placed  underneath.  The  attraction  of  the  water 
was  observed  in  this  manner  between  10^  and  25^  C. ;  the 
water  underneath  the  bell-glass  had  no  higher  temperature,  fot 
the  sake  of  comparison,  a  glass  plate  was  placed  each  time  near 
the  rock-salt  plate  under  the  same  bell-glass,  but  it  never  showed 
a  trace  of  moisture.  The  plates  of  rock  salt  used  were  all  quite 
white  and  transparent.  Plates  from  Northwich  in  Cheshire  were 
principally  used ;  but  plates  from  Wielicza,  from  Stassfiirth,  Ischl 
and  Hall  in  Tyrol,  which  I  happened  to  possess,  showed  the  same 
deportment ;  and  salt  from  Barcelona,  prepared  from  sea-water, 
behaved  in  a  similar  manner. 

If  the  plate  of  salt,  after  it  has  become  covered  in  a  moist  atmo- 
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sphere  with  a  soliition  of  salt,  be  pkeed  in  dry  air,  the  water  eva^ 
poratea  and  the  salt  becomes  again  dry.  In  the  experiments  I 
madey  it  was  merely  necessary  to  expose  the  plates  in  the  labo- 
ratory to  obtain  them  quite  dry  in  a  few  hours. 

Melloni*  found  that  a  layer  of  pure  water  of  a  millimetre 
in  thickness  transmits  no  heat  which  comes  from  an  obscure 
loarce  of  heat.  Of  the  rays  of  ignited  platinum,  5*7  per  cent, 
are  transmitted.  In  Melloni's  experiments  t>  a  saturated  solution 
of  rock  salt  transmitted  ^  more  et  the  rays  from  an  Argand 
lamp,  than  a  layer  of  water  of  the  same  thickness,  and  in  Dr. 
Franz's  experiment  ^  more.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  experiments 
have  been  published  as  to  the  proportion  of  rays  transmitted 
through  a  very  thin  layer  of  solution  of  rock  salt ;  but  the 
quantity  which  is  transmitted  must  in  any  case  be  excessively 
small.  Hence  even  the  thinnest  layer  of  solution  on  the  plate 
hinders  the  passage  of  heat. 

In  order  to  investigate  how  far  this  is  the  case,  the  following 
experiment  was  made : — ^A  tube  of  strong  glass,  a  metre  in  length, 
was  closed  at  both  ends  by  plates  of  English  rock  salt  a  milli- 
metre thick.  It  was  first  filled  with  dry  air,  by  sending  through 
it,  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  such  a  quantity  of  air,  which  had 
been  dried  by  passing  through  several  chloride-of-calcium  tubes, 
ftB  to  make  it  quite  certain  that  all  the  original  air  had  been  dis- 
pkced.  Thereupon  thedeflection  of  the  galvanometerwasobserved^ 
which  was  produced  when  the  rays  from  a  flask  blackened  on  the 
outside  and  filled  with  water  kept  boiling  bypassing  a  current  of 
steam  through  it  reached  the  tbermo-pile  after  passing  through 
the  tube  full  of  dry  air.  Then,  while  the  rest  of  the  experiment 
was  unchanged,  air,  which  had  previously  passed  through  a  tube 
filled  with  moistened  pumice,  was  sent  through  the  same  tube. 
So  soon  as  only  a  small  quantity  of  this  air  filled  the  tube  with 
the  plates  of  rock  salt,  the  quantity  of  the  heat  which  reached 
thethermo-pile,  after  traversing  this  air,  decreased.  If,  then,  dry 
air  was  again  transmitted  through  the  tube,  the  deflection  again 
increased  and  finally  attained  its  original  value.  It  is  pechapa 
superfluous  again  to  remark  that,  when  the  tube  was  closed  with 
glass  plates  instead  of  rock-salt  plates,  nothing  was  observed  o£ 
such  a  difierence  in  the  transmission  of  the  thermal  rays.  By  a 
continued  transmission  of  moist  air  through  the  tube  with  the 
rock-salt  plates,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  traversed  it  could 
easily  be  reduced  to  |.  In  that  case  the  plates,  when  removed 
fi:om  the  tube,  were  found  to  be  covered  on  the  inside  with 
moisture.  A  decrease  such  as  Mr.  Tyndall  mentions:];,  to  -^j^ 
or  to^V>^^  T^^^>  could  not  be  attained  m  these  experiments,  not 

•  La  Tkermochrose,  207.  t  Ibid.  166. 

X  Phil.  Mag.  voL  xxii  p.  377. 
S2 
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even  when  the  outer  sides  of  the  plates  of  rock  salt  were  simiil- 
taneously  kept  moist. 

I  do  not  venture  to  maintain  that  the  remarkable  results 
which  Dr.  Tyndall  obtained  on  the  lOth  of  October  of  this  year, 
depend  on  the  hygroscopic  properties  of  his  plates  of  rock  salt, 
since  I  neither  Imow  sufficiently  the  quality  of  these  plates,  nor 
the  precautions  which  Dr.  Tyndall  took  in  his  experiments.  My 
only  object  is  to  call  attention  to  the  difficulties  incidental  to  the 
Mai  of  plates  of  rock  salt  in  such  experiments. 


XXXY.  Remarks  on  Recent  Researches  on  Radiant  Heat, 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.* 

§  1.  riiHE  last  Number  of  Poggendorff's  Annalen  contamsa 
-L  short  paper  by  Professor  Magnus,  ''On  the  Passage 
of  Radiant  Heat  through  moist  air/'  a  translation  of  whidi 
appears  in  the  present  Number  of  the  Philosophical  Magaane. 
This  paper  has  excited  considerable  interest  and  some  dis- 
cussion among  the  scientific  men  of  London,  and  it  is  on  many 
accounts  desirable  that  I  should  not  delay  attempting  to  offer 
an  explanation  of  the  differences  which  exist  between  my  emi- 
nent friend  and  myself.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  sub- 
i'ect  is  also  considered  desirable ;  and  this,  as  far  as  the  extremely 
imited  time  at  my  disposal  will  admit  of^  I  shall  also  endeavour 
to  supply. 

§  2.  On  the  first  perusal  of  Melloni's  admirable  work  La 
Thermockrose,  which  came  into  my  hands  soon  after  its  publica- 
tion^ the  thought  of  investigating  the  action  of  gases  on  radi- 
ant heat  occurred  to  me.  Melloni,  it  will  be  remembered^  failed 
to  obtain  any  evidence  of  the  absorption  of  radiant  beat  by 
a  column  of  atmospheric  air  18  or  20  feet  long.  My  attention 
was  further  fixed  upon  this  subject  by  the  discussion  carried  on 
in  1851  between  Professors  Stokes  and  Ghallis,  regarding 
Laplace's  correction  for  the  theoretic  velocity  of  sound.  Pro- 
fessor Ghallis,  it  will  be  remembered^  contended  that  Laplace 
had  no  right  to  his  correction,  because  the  heat  evolved  in  con- 
densation would  be  instantly  wasted  by  radiation  in  a  mass  of 
air  of  indefinite  extension.  In  the  first  lecture  of  my  first 
course  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1853^  I  proposed  compress- 
ing air  in  a  rock-salt  syringe  to  decide  the  question;  and  in 
a  paper  presented  quite  recently  to  the  Royal  Society,  I  ha?e 
solved  this  point  in  a  manner  which  I  hope  Professor  Ghallis 
himself  will  deem  conclusive,  the  mode  of  solution  resembling  in 
some  respects  my  device  of  1853.    In  1854  the  action  of  gases 

*  Commanicated  by  the  Author. 
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and  vapours  on  radiant  heat  was  a  frequent  subject  of  conversa- 
tion between  my  scientific  friends  and  myself;  and  some  of  these 
stOl remember  my  remarks  at  the  time;  the  hopes  I  entertained 
regvdmg  the  subject^  and  the  devices  by  which  I  proposed  to 
meet  its  difficulties.  I  was,  however,  prevented  by  other  engage- 
ments from  attacking  the  subject  at  this  time ;  and  not  tiU  the 
early  spring  of  1859  were  my  ideas  brought  to  practical  defini- 
tion. Then,  however,  I  devised  and  applied  the  apparatus 
which^  with  some  modifications  and  improvements,  I  have  used 
e?er  smce. 

This  apparatus  immediately  opened  to  me  a  large  and  rich 
field  of  experimental  inquiry ;  and  the  greatest  pleasure  this  dis- 
covery gave  me,  and  which  I  often  expressed  to  Mr.  Faraday  at 
the  time,  was,  that  it  placed  me  in  possession  of  a  subject  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  I  could  not  possibly  interfere  with  the  claims 
of  any  previous  investigator.  The  first  notice  of  my  researches  is 
published  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society^  for  May  26, 
1859.  On  the  10th  of  June  following,  I  made  the  investigation 
the  subject  of  a  Friday  evening  discourse  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
The  late  lamented  Prince  Consort  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
and  with  characteristic  goodness  interested  himself  afterwards  to 
obtain  plates  of  rock-salt  for  me.  I  then  executed  many  of  my 
experiments  in  presence  of  a  large  audience ;  and  an  account  of 
the  discourse  is  published  in  the  'Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Institution^  of  the  date  referred  to.  I  also  communicated  an 
account  of  the  investigation  to  my  friend  Professor  De  la  Rive, 
and  he  published  a  translation  of  my  communication  in  the 
BibUotheqtte  Universelle,  The  investigation  was  also  described 
m  Cosmos,  in  the  Nuovo  Cimento,  and  in  other  Journals.  When 
I  reached  Paris  in  1859, 1  found  that  the  subject  had  attracted 
a  greater  degree  of  attention  than  I  could  have  hoped  to  see 
bwtowed  upon  it.  In  short,  the  publicity  of  my  mode  of  experi- 
ment and  results  was  quite  general. 

I  will  here  ask  permission  to  cite  a  number  of  these  results 
obtained  during  the  month  of  July  1859^  after  the  main  difficul- 
ties of  my  apparatus  had  been  surmounted.  The  method  employed 
was  substantially  the  same  as  that  described  in  my  last  memoir*. 
The  heat  passed  from  the  radiating  surface  through  a  vacuum 
into  the  experimental  tube ;  the  .principle  of  compensation  was 
also  employed ;  the  length  of  the  tube  used  to  receive  the  gas 
was  12 inches;  and  from  the  galvanometric  deflection  consequent 
on  the  admittance  of  the  gas  or  vapour  its  absorption  was  deduced. 

•  Phil.  Trans.,  February  1861 ;  Phil.  Mag.,  Sept.  1861. 
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I.  Giues* 

Nmme  of  gw.  Deflection. 

Atmospheric  air 6°. 

Oxygen 8°;  8°;  r;  r. 

Nitrogen,  20tli  July      ,     ...  6'';  5°. 

Again,  25th  July 7'';  7°. 

Hydn^n 10°;  10^. 

Carbonic  oxide 34°;  84°;  34^ 

Carbonic  acid 87°-5;  35*^;  37°-5;  8f. 

Nitrous  oxide 57°-5;  57°-5;  57°-5 

defiant  gas,  1  inch  tension    •    .  43°;  43^. 

5  inches    ....  62°'5;  62°-5. 


„  „  80  inches    ,     •    .     .  74°. 

Coal-gas^       1  inch  tension    .     .  28° 


n 


5  inches    ....   54°;  53°. 
„          80  inches    ....   74°;  74°. 
Total  heat 79°-8. 

The  figures  separated  from  each  other  by  semicolons  indicate 
the  results  of  different  experiments ;  and  their  close  agreement 
shows  the  accuracy  which,  even  in  this  early  stage  of  theinquiiyi 
the  experiments  had  attained.  The  above  deflections  represent 
the  following  absorptions,  at  a  common  tension  (rf  SO  inches  of 
mercury. 

II. 
Name  of  gas.  Absorption. 

Atmospheric  air 6 

Nitrogen 6 

Oxygen 7 

Hydrogen 10 

Carbonic  oxide 84 

Carbonic  acid 87 

Nitrous  oxide 110 

defiant  gas 845 

Coal-gas 845 

The  vapours  of  the  following  substances  were  also  examined 
in  the  same  month,  at  a  common  tension,  and  the  annexed 
results  were  obtained. 

III.   Viyxmrs. 

Name  of  Tapour.  Deflection. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 16*=*;  17°. 

Bichloride  of  carbon 88°;  83°. 

Iodide  of  methyle 87°-5;  87°-5. 

Chloroform 40**;  4P;  40°. 

Benzole 43°;  43°;  44°. 

Amylene 55°;  55°. 
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Table  [ctmiinued). 
Name  of  vapour.  Deflection. 

Wood-spirit 55°;  55^ 

Methylic  alcohol  (from  Dr.  W.)     .     .  55^-5;  55° 

„  „        (from  Dr.  H.)     .     .  63^-5;  64°  (impure). 

Ethylic  ether 63°-5;  63°. 

Absolute  alcohol 64°-5;  64°-5. 

Ethyl-amylic  ether 65""',  65°. 

Sulphuric  ether 67°;  67°. 

Propionate  of  ethyle  ......  68°;  68°. 

Acetate  of  ethyle 70*»;  70°. 

Doable  brass  screen 79**'8. 

These  deflections  correspond  to  the  following  absorptions, 
Qmitting  decimals : — 

IV. 
Name  of  vapour.  Absorption. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 17 

Bichloride  of  carbon 83 

Iodide  of  methyle 38 

Chloroform 44 

Benzole *     .     .     .     .  50 

Amylene 84 

Pure  methylic  alcohol 84 

Ethylic  ether 200 

Absolute  alcohol 210 

Ethyl-amylic  ether 216 

Sulphuric  ether 237 

Propionate  of  ethyle 252 

Acetate  of  ethyle 282 

lliese  results,  which  followed  many  thousand  undescribed 
experiments,  were  all  obtained  before  the  end  of  July  1859;  and 
I  should  certainly  have  published  them  and  many  others  in  ex- 
ieruo  at  the  time^  had  I  not  felt  that  the  wide  circulation  the 
general  description  of  the  inquiry  had  obtained  relieved  me  from 
this  necessity.  I  mshed  to  impart  the  last  finish  to  my  apparatus^ 
and  to  pursue  the  subject  with  that  deliberation  and  thorough- 
ness which  its  difficulty  and  importance  demanded.  Not  until 
the  close  of  1860  was  the  full  account  of  the  investigation  drawn 
ftp;  and  the  memoir  in  which  it  was  embodied  bears  the  receipt 
of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  10th  of  January,  1861.  It  after- 
wards formed  the  Bakerian  Lecture  for  the  year. 

For  months  I  was  harassed  by  the  discordant  results  obtained 
with  gases  generated  in  different  ways.  The  nitrogen  obtained 
ffom  the  passage  of  air  over  heated  copper  turnings  gave  me  at 
fint  many  times  the  effect  of  the  air  itself;  that  obtained  from 
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the  combustioii  of  phosphorus  in  air  differed  from  both ;  whik 
the  nitrogen  obtained  from  the  nitrate  of  potassa  could  not 
be  made  to  agree  with  its  fellows.  In  like  manner,  the 
oxygen  obtained  from  the  chlorate  of  potash  and  peroxide  ci 
manganese  differed  from  electrolytic  oxygen;  the  hydrc^en 
obtained  from  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc  differed  &om  electrolvtic 
hydrogen ;  the  carbonic  oxide  obtained  from  chalk  and  carW 
differed  from  that  generated  from  the  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, while  carbonic  acid  from  different  sources  showed  similar 
anomalies.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this  time  nothing 
whatever  was  known  of  the  vast  action  which  a  small  amount  of 
certain  impurities  can  exert,  and  that  my  own  experiments  were 
the  first  to  exhibit  this  action. 

Further,  my  drying  apparatus  first  consisted  of  sixteen  feet  of 
glass  tubing  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  a  large  U-tnbe 
filled  with  fragments  of  pumice-stone  moistened  with  sulphmic 
acid*  Sometimes  the  chloride  of  calcium  was  used  alone,  some- 
times the  sulphuric  acid,  and  sometimes  both  were  used  together. 
Every  morning  it  was  necessary  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  through 
the  drying  apparatus,  and  fill  the  experimental  tube  several  times 
before  the  results  became  constant;  and  even  after  they  had 
become  tolerablv  constant  with  the  chloride  of  calcium,  the 
introduction  of  tne  sulphuric  acid  caused  a  considerable  variation 
of  the  absorption.  This  might  naturally  be  ascribed  to  the 
more  perfect  desiccation  of  the  air  by  the  acid,  but  4;his  does  not 
account  for  the  effects  which  I  obtained.  For  when  both  were 
used,  the  magnitude  of  the  absorption  was  found  to  depend  on 
the  circumstance  whether  the  air  entered  the  sulphuric-acid  tube 
or  the  chloride-of-calcium  tube  first.  I  will  here  give  an  example 
of  this  irregularity. 

Absorption. 

Air  passed  through  Ca  CI  alone 7 

When  S0«  was  added 4 

Through  new  Ca  CI  tube 7 

New  S08  tube  added .     .      4 

Through  another  Ca  CI  tube  alone 7 

A  fresh  tube  of  S03  added 5 

Reversed  current  of  air,  and  sent  it  through  SO* 

first 10 

The  fluctuations  above  referred  to  are  here  distinctly  exhibited; 
and  the  last  experiment  shows  that,  without  changing  the  tubes 
in  any  way,  but  merelv  by  reversing  the  direction  in  which  the 
eurrent  of  air  passed  through  them,  the  absorption  was  doubled. 
Difficulties  almost  innumerable  of  this  kind  had  to  be  overcome. 
I  had  finally  to  abandon  the  chloride  of  calcium  and  the  pumice- 
stone  altogether,  and  make  use  of  fragments  of  pure  marble  f(v 
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my  caustic  potash^  and  of  pure  glass  for  my  sulphuric  acid.  But 
with  these  also  a  long  time  elapsed  before  I  was  master  of  the 
anomalies  which  from  time  to  time  made  their  appearance.  The 
dost  of  a  cork ;  a  fragment  of  sealing-wax^  so  minute  as  almost 
to  escape  the  eyesight ;  the  moisture  of  the  fingers  touching  the 
neck  of  the  U-tube^  in  which  the  sulphuric  acid  was  contained 
— these^  and  many  other  apparently  trivial  causes^  were  sufficient 
entirely  to  vitiate  my  results  in  delicate  cases^  giving  me  on 
many  occasions  effects  which  I  knew  to  be  large  multiples  of 
the  truth.  Thus^  while  perfectly  safe  as  regards  the  stronger 
gases  whose  energy  of  action  masked  small  errors^  prolonged 
experiment  was  needed  to  connect  these  with  the  feebler  ones^  and 
to  refer  them  to  air  as  a  standard.  In  shorty  I  thought  it  due 
both  to  the  public  and  myself  to  abstain  from  giving  more  than 
a  clear  general  account  of  mv  inquiry  until  I  had  mastered  every 
anomaly  that  had  arisen.  I  cannot  regret  having  e^cercised  this 
patience^  more  especially  when  I  find  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
conscientious  experimenters  of  modem  times  fallings  as  I  believe^ 
into  error  on  some  of  the  points  which  most  perplexed  me. 

A  few  weeks  subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  my  paper  by  the 
Royal  Society^  that  is  to  say^  on  the  7th  of  February^  1861^  an 
account  of  experiments  on  the  transmission  of  radiant  heat 
through  gases  was  communicated  by  Professor  Magnus  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Berlin.  In  this  inquiry  the  absorption 
of  heat  by  vapours  was  left  untouched^  nor  did  it  embrace  the 
reciprocity  of  radiation  and  absorption  which  my  investigation 
revealed.  But  as  regards  absorption  by  gases^  Professor  Magnus 
and  myself  had  operated  on  the  same  substances ;  and  consider- 
ing the  totally  different  methods  employed^  the  correspondence 
between  our  results  must  be  regarded  as  very  remarkable. 

Previous  to  occupying  himself  with  the  transmission  of  heat 
through  gases^  Prof.  Magnus  had  made  an  investigation  on  the 
conduction  of  heat  by  gases^  and  he  was  led  naturally  by  this 
inquiry  to  take  up  the  question  of  gaseous  diathermancy.  Mv 
knowledge  of  his  great  skill  and  extreme  caution  as  an  experi- 
menter entirely  ratifies  a  statement  which  he  has  repeated  more 
than  once  in  his  published  memoir^  namely^  that  his  results  on 
the  diathermancy  of  gases  were  already  obtained  at  the  time  he 
communicated  his  results  on  conduction  to  the  Academy  of 
which  he  is  a  member^  that  is  to  say^  in  the  month  of  July 
1860 ;  in  fact  the  very  experiments  intended  to  determine  their 
conduction,  really  revealed  the  absorption  of  the  gases.  I  am 
quite  persuaded  that  the  results  of  Prof.  Magnus  are  inde- 
pendent of  mine^  and  that^  had  I  published  nothing  on  the  sub* 
ject^  his  own  inquiries  would  have  led  him  to  the  discoveries 
which  he  has  announced.    That  my  researches  preceded  his  by 
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more  than  a  year^  is  simply  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  of  my 
attention  having  been  directed  to  the  mdiation  of  heat  throagh 
gases  long  before  even  his  researches  on  conduction  had  com- 
menced. It  is  needless  to  dwell  npon  the  value  of  such  a  ge&enl 
corroboration  as  that  which  subsists  between  Prof.  Magnos  and 
myself.  However  private  interests  may  fare^  science  is  assuredly 
a  gainer  wh«i  independent  courses  of  experiment  lead,  as  in 
die  present  instance^  to  the  same  important  results. 

§  3.  But  while  furnishings  by  an  independent  method,  a 
highly  valuable  general  corroboration  of  my  results^  there  are 
some  special  points  on  which  Prof.  Magnus  differs  from  me; 
and  one  of  these  (the  action  of  aqueous  vapour  on  radiant  heat) 
he  has  made  the  subject  of  special  examination.  My  first 
experiment  gave  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  the  London  air  on 
a  November  day  to  be  15  times  that  of  the  air  itself.  Only  a 
few  weeks  subsequently  Prof.  Magnus  announced^  and  cited  very 
clear  experiments  in  support  of  his  statement,  that  the  amount 
of  aqueous  vapour  capable  of  being  taken  up  by  air  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  15^  C.  has  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  absorption. 
This  announcement  caused  me  to  repeat  my  experiments  with 
more  than  usual  care ;  and  I  found  the  absorption  of  the  vapour 
not  15  times,  but  40  times  that  of  the  air.  This  result  was 
mentioned  incidentally  in  my  letter  to  Sir  John  Herschel;  and 
Prof.  Magnus,  induced  by  this  mention  to  take  up  the  question 
again,  corroborates  his  former  result,  and  finds,  by  repeated 
experiments,  that  the  aqueous  vapour  of  the  atmosphere  has  no 
influence  whatever  upon  radiant  heat, ''  and  that  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  so  long  as  the  air  is  clear,  reach  the  earth  in  the  same  man- 
ner whether  the  atmosphere  is  saturated  with  vapour  or  not.'' 

The  more  I  experiment,  the  further  I  seem  to  retreat  irom 
the  position  of  my  friend ;  for  in  a  paper  quite  recently  presented 
to  the  Royal  Society,  I  have  set  down  the  action  of  the  air  of 
the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution,  not  at  15,  nor  at  40, 
but  often  at  60  times  that  of  perfectly  dry  air.  In  fact,  tbe 
more  experienced  I  become,  and  the  greater  the  precautions  I 
take  to  exclude  impurities,  the  more  does  atmospheric  air,  in  its 
action  on  radiant  heat,  approach  the  character  of  a  vacuum,  and 
consequently  the  greater,  b^  comparison,  becomes  the  action  of 
the  aqueous  vapour  of  the  air. 

In  the  paper  which  has  suggested  this  communication.  Prof. 
Magnus  assigns  as  a  possible  source  of  error  on  my  part, 
that  the  aqueous  vapour  may  have  been  precipitated  in  a  hqoid 
form  upon  my  plates  of  rock-salt.  He  cites  experiments 
of  his  own  to  show  the  hygroscopic  nature  of  this  substance; 
and  refers  to  Melloni's  experiments  in  proof  of  the  higUy 
opake  character  of  a  solution  of  rock-salt  for  the  obscure 
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nys  of  heat.  Such  a  Bokition  on  the  surfaoes  of  my  plates 
might  accoimt  in  part  fo|  the  extraordinary  absorption  whidi  1 
have  observed.  In  a  series  of  experiments  made 'with  the  express 
intention  of  wetting  the  plates  of  salt  by  precipitation.  Prof. 
Magnus  exalts  the  absorption  to  4  times  that  of  air;  but 
though  tte  plates  were  visibly  wet^  no  nearer  approach  than 
this  could  be  made  to  my  result,  which  makes  the  absorption  of 
aqueous  vapour  40,  50,  and  even  60  times  that  of  air.  It  was 
only  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  salt,  which  came  into  contact 
with  the  saturated  air,  that  the  moisture  was  precipitated  in  the 
experiments  of  Prof.  Magnus ;  the  outer  surface,  which  was  in 
contact  with  the  c(»nmon  air  of  his  laboratory,  remained  drv ; 
and  even  the  wetted  surface,  when  exposed  for  a  time  to  the 
same  air,  became  dry  also.  I  would  here,  at  the  commencement, 
remark  that  it  is  wkh  this  common  outer  air,  and  not  with  air 
artificially  saturated  with  moisture,  that  I  find  the  absorption  of 
aqueous  vapour  to  be  ^  or  60  tunes  that  of  the  air  in  which  it  is 
diffused.  In  fact,  if  I  am  ccnrrect,  the  action  of  aqueous  vapour 
upon  radiant  heat  might  be  applied  in  the  construction  of  a 
hygrometer  surpassing  in  delicacy  any  hitherto  devised. 

I  think  it  would  be  hardly  possible  for  a  person  of  any  experi-* 
mental  aptitude  whatever,  to  work,  as  I  have  done,  for  three  years 
with  plates  of  rock-salt,  which  must  be  kept  policed  and  bright, 
without  becoming  aware  of  all  Ae  circumstances  referred  to 
b^  Prof.  Magnus.  But  the  truth  is  that  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  peculiarities  of  rock-salt  manv  years  before  this  investi- 
gation commenced*.  A  slight  consideration  of  the  conditions 
of  the  case  will,  I  think,  show  how  improbable  it  is  that  a 
precipitation,  such  as  that  surmised,  could  take  place  in  my  ex- 
periments. First,  then,  the  common  air  of  the  laboratory, 
according  to  Prof.  Magnus,  does  not  produce  the  e£Pect  which 
he  considers  may  be  active  in  my  case;  this,  as  already  stated, 
is  the  air  which  I  have  employed  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  dry  as 
well  as  moist.  Secondly,  this  air  is  introduced  into  a  tube 
through  which  is  passing  a  flux  of  heat  from  the  radiating 
source.  Thirdly,  the  air  on  entering  the  tube  is  heated  by  the 
stoppage  of  its  own  motion,  and  thereby  rendered  more  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  its  vapour  in  a  transparent  state.  The  ex- 
terior surface  of  my  terminal  plate  of  salt  was,  moreover,  always 
open  to  inspection,  and  it  was  never  found  wet;  much  less 
could  the  inner  surface  be  wetted,  because  the  temperature 
within  the  tube  was  higher  than  that  without. 

*  The  action  of  moisture  upon  rock-salt  was  unhappily  made  strikingly 
erident  to  me  some  months  aso ;  for  through  a  chink  m  the  roof  of  the 
laboTat(»ry  some  water  entered,  which  destroyed  two  of  my  plates,  and  left 
me  more  or  leaa  a  cripple  ever  since. 
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But  I  have  not  relied  on  the  inspection  of  the  outer  Borfaoe 
alone  of  my  rock-salt  plates.  I  have  taken  my  apparatus 
asunder  fifty  times  and  more^  on  occasions  when  I  had  most 
reason  to  expect  precipitation^  but  have  not  been  able  to  find  a 
trace  of  moisture  on  my  plates. 

This^  however^  did  not  entirely  satisfy  me,  and  I  therefore 
made  an  arrangement  of  the  following  kind : — An  India-rubber 
bag  was  filled  with  air  and  subjected  to  gentle  pressure.  By 
a  suitable  arrangement  of  cocks  and  T-pieces^  this  air  could  be 
forced  either  through  a  succession  of  tubes  containing  fragments 
of  marble  moistened  with  caustic  potash  and  fragments  of  glass 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid ;  or  through  a  similar  series  in 
which  fragments  of  glass  were  moistened  with  distilled  water. 
A  current  of  either  dry  air  or  damp  air  could  be  thus  obtained 
at  pleasure ;  and  my  object  then  was  to  get  either  the  dry  air  or 
the  wet  air^  imder  precisely  the  same  conditionSi  into  an  ope^ 
tube.  To  dfect  this^  matters  were  so  arranged  that  either  cur- 
rent could  be  discharged  into  the  same  narrow  glass  tube.  This 
glass  tube  was  left  in  undisturbed  connexion  with  one  end  of  my 
experimental  tube^  while  the  other  end  was  connected  with  the 
air-pump.  The  plates  of  salt  were  entirely  abandoned,  the  expe- 
rimental tube  was  separated  fr^m  the  **  front  chamber  ^^  de- 
scribed in  my  memoir^  aud  a  distance  of  a  foot  intervened  be- 
tween the  radiating  surface  and  the  adjacent  open  end  of  the 
tube.  In  front  of  the  other  open  end  of  the  experimental 
tube  was  my  thermo-electric  pile,  the  '^  compensating  cube^' 
being  applied  in  the  usual  way.  By  pressing  the  bag  and  gently 
working  the  pump,  I  could,  to  a  great  extent,  displace  dry  air 
by  moist,  and  moist  air  by  dry.  And  in  this  way,  without  any 
plates  of  rock-salt  whatever,  I  verified  all  the  results  that  I  had 
obtained  with  them.  I  have  executed  similar  experiments  in  the 
case  of  all  other  vapours  that  I  have  examined,  and  find  that 
with  them,  as  well  as  with  aqueous  vapour,  my  plates  of  rock- 
salt  are  perfectly  to  be  relied  on. 

Whence,  then,  the  difference  between  Prof.  Magnus  and  myself? 
I  am  quite  persuaded  that  no  greater  care  could  be  bestowed 
upon  scientific  work  than  Prof.  Magnus  bestows  upon  his ;  and  it 
is  the  perfectly  accurate  nature  of  his  experiments  which  renders 
the  explanation  of  the  differences  between  us  an  easy  task. 

Let  me,  however,  first  ask  attention  to  what  I  may  call  a  case 
of  internal  evidence.  I  think  the  mere  inspection  of  the  drawing 
of  my  apparatus  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions '  will  show 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  labour  expended  in 
the  construction  of  it.  To  one  part  of  it  especially  I  would  di- 
rect attention.  In  front  of  the  experimental  tube  is  a  chamber 
which  is  always  kept  exhausted,  the  radiant  heat  thus  passing 
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throagh  a  yacuum  into  the  experimental  tube.  To  obtain  that 
chamber  gave  me  great  trouble :  I  had  to  unite  its  anterior  wall 
with  silver  solder  to  its  sides ;  and  this^  moreover^  had  to  be  done 
for  every  special  source  of  heat  employed.  I  had  to  cause  this 
chamber  to  pass  through  a  copper  vessel^  soldering  it  water-tight 
at  its  place  of  entrance  and  of  exit.  This  vessel  I  had  to  connect 
by  a  tube  20  feet  long  with  the  water-pipes  of  the  Institution^  so 
as  to  get  a  supply ;  and  to  carry  off  the  water^  I  had  the  stone  floor 
of  the  laboratory  perforated,  and  one  of  our  drains  connected  by 
a  second  tube  with  the  vessel.  As  already  known,  this  vessel  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  heat  of  the  source  from  reaching  my  first 
plate  of  rock-salt.  The  introducing  of  this  plate  air-tight  be- 
tween the  front  chamber  and  the  experimental  tube  was  also  a 
difficult  matter,  which  required  special  means  to  meet  it.  Now 
let  me  ask  what  could  have  induced  me  to  go  to  all  this  trouble  ? 
The  obtaining  of  suitable  plates  of  rock-salt  has  been  one  of  my 
greatest  difficulties ;  why  then  did  1  expend  my  time  in  seeking 
for  a  pair  of  them  ?  Why  did  I  not  content  myself  with  a  single 
plate  to  stop  the  remote  end  of  my  tube,  and  allow  the  latter  to 
form  a  continuous  whole  from  the  radiating  surface  to  the  re- 
mote end  ?  Nay,  why  did  I  not  abandon  both  plates,  and  simply 
cement  my  pile  air-tight  into  the  remote  end  of  my  tube  ?  Au 
these  devices  passed  through  my  mind  and  formed  subjects  of 
experiment  at  an  early  stage  of  this  inquiry.  These  experiments 
taaght  me  that  by  bringing  the  gas  whose  deportment  I  wished 
to  examine  into  direct  contact  with  my  source  of  heat,  or  into 
direct  contact  with  the  face  of  my  pile,  I  entirely  vitiated  my 
results.  And  this  arrangement,  which  in  my  case  would  have 
been  perfectly  fatal  as  far  as  accuracy  is  concerned,  is  that  which 
Prof.  Magnus  has  adopted,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  sole  source  of 
the  differences  which  have  shown  themselves  between  his  results 
and  mine. 

His  chief  apparatus  maybe  thus  described*: — A  glass  vessel  fits 
like  a  receiver  with  its  ground  edge  on  the  plate  of  an  air-pump. 
To  the  top  of  this  receiver  a  second  glass  vessel  is  fused,  and  par- 
tially filled  with  water.  Into  this  water  steam  is  conducted,  which 
causes  the  water  to  boil — a  temperature  of  100°  C.  being  thus  im- 
parted to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
top  of  the  receiver.  On  the  plate  of  the  air-pump  a  thermo-electric 
plate  is  fixed  with  its  face  turned  upwards,  so  as  to  receive  the 
radiation  from  the  heated  top  of  the  receiver.  The  face  of  the 
pile  can  be  screened  off  at  pleasure  from  the  radiation  from  above. 
From  the  pile,  wires  proceed  through  the  plate  of  the  air-pump 

*  The  appantua  itself  is  drawn,  and  a  translation  of  the  paper  to  which 
it  Tefers  is  published,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  zxii.  pp.  1,  81, 
PL  I.  fig.  2. 
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to  the  galvanometer.  The  receiver  is  first  exhausted  and  the 
screen  removed;  the  consequent  deflection  gives  the  amouitof 
heat  radiated  against  the  pile  through  a  vacuum.  Air,  or  some 
other  gas^  is  then  admitted,  and  the  reduction  of  the  deflection 
is  regarded  as  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  gas*. 

Air  at  the  c(»nmon  laboratory  temperature  is  here  admitted 
into  direct  contact  with  the  radiating  source  possessing  a  tempe- 
rature of  100^  C;  chilling  of  that  source  is  the  immediate  con- 
sequence. And  no  matter  how  long  the  gas  may  remain  there, 
the  hot  surface  can  never  attain  its  pristine  temperature.  Prof. 
Magnus,  it  will  be  observed,  experiments  in  the  ordinary  way, 
making  use  of  one  face  only  of  his  pile.  I  entirely  failed  to  ob- 
tain any  absorption  by  air  or  any  of  the  elementary  gases  by  this 
mode  of  experiment,  while  Prof.  Magnus  obtains  for  oxygen  and 
air  an  absorption  of  11  per  cent.,  and  for  hydrogen  an  absorp- 
tion of  14  per  cent.  My  apparatus  enables  me  to  measure  an 
absorption  of  0*1  per  cent,  j  and  surely  with  it  an  action  so  groes 
as  the  above  could  never  have  escaped  me.  Nor  could  it  have 
escaped  Melloni,  who  operated  upon  a  column  of  air  fifteen  times 
the  length  ot  that  used  by  Prof.  Magnus,  and  still  found  no  ab- 
sorption. With  a  column  of  air  more  than  double  the  length  of 
his  I  obtain  for  oxygen  only  -ph^th  of  the  absorption  ascribed  to 
it  by  Prof.  Magnus,  and  only  -riu^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  hydrogen. 

The  greater  action  of  hydrogen  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  known  chilling-power  of  that  gas.  While  ascribing  their 
results  to  a  different  cause,  some  experiments  of  my  own,  which 
I  have  briefly  described  in  the  paper  recently  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society,  completely  corroborate  those  of  Prof.  Magnns. 
In  these  experiments  the  gases  were  allowed  to  come  into  direet 
contact  with  the  radiating  source,  and  here  the  action  of  hydro- 
gen bore  to  that  of  oxygen  the  precise  ratio  found  by  Prof.  Mag- 
nus. The  tube  used  in  these  experiments  was  8  inches  long; 
and  had  I  been  tempted  to  ascribe  the  results  to  absorption,  I 
should  have  found  in  a  tube  of  the  above  length  fifty  times  the 
effect  observed  in  a  tube  33  inches  long,  in  which  the  gases  were 
withdrawn  from  contact  with  the  source. 

The  negative  results  of  Prof.  Magnus,  as  regards  aqueous 
vapour,  are  now  sufficiently  intelligible.  The  action  which  he 
observed  in  the  case  of  air  being  due  to  direct  chilling  by  cos- 
tact — a  process  in  which  the  mass  of  the  chilling  agent  is  the 
most  important  consideration — the  action  of  the  minute  quantity 
of  aqueous  vapour  present  in  the  air  becomes  a  vanishing  quan- 
tity. He  makes  air  more  than  a  hundred  times  what  it  ought 
to  be,  and  the  action  of  the  vapour  practically  disappears. 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  observe  the  contrast  of  opinion 
between  Prof.  Magnus  and  myself.     He  concludes  that  even  if 
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hisezperimeats  did  not  actually  proye  it^  it  must  be  evideat  thc^ 
the  small  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  cannot  sensibly 
affect  the  absorption ;  and  I  i^ply  the  same  consideration  of 
gmallneas  of  quantity  to  account  for  the  neutrality  of  the  aqueous 
vapouTi  when  mixed  with  air^  as  a  chilling  agent  by  contact.  With 
regard  to  absorption^  however^  the  quantity  of  yapour  usually 
afloat  in  the  atmosphere  is  quite  enormous  in  comparison  with 
some  of  the  quantities  with  which  I  work.  Indeed  it  is  com- 
mon with  me  to  operate  with  quantities  of  various  vapours  which^ 
multipUed  thousands  of  times^  would  not  equal  in  volume  the 
rapoor  of  the  atmosphere. 

Farther^  an  inspection  of  my  experiments  showed  me  long  ago 
that  those  substances  which,  in  the  liquid  condition,  are  highly 
absorbent  of  radiant  heat,  are  also  highly  absorbent  in  the 
vaporous  condition.  Indeed,  prompted  by  this  fact,  I  have  ahready 
commenced  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  examining  whether 
the  same  amount  of  matter  does  not  exert  the  same  absorption, 
whether  it  be  in  the  liquid  or  the  vaporous  state.  Now,  water 
is  proved  by  Melloni  to  be  the  most  opake  liquid  that  he  had 
examined ;  and  it  would  be  perfectly  anomalous  to  me,  on  a  prion 
grounds,  if  the  vapour  of  this  liquid  proved  so  utterly  neutral 
as  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Magnus  would  make  it. 

But  I  have  also  spoken  of  the  exposure  of  the  naked  face  of 
the  pile  to  the  gas  experimented  with.  My  experience  of  this 
arrangement  is  not  without  instruction. 

I  had  a  square  aperture  cut  into  a  tin  tube,  and  the  face  of  a 
pile  introduced  into  the  aperture,  and  cemented  air-tight  all 
round.  The  tube  was  closed  at  the  enda  and  put  in  connexion 
with  an  air-pump.  The  tube  being  exhausted  and  the  needle 
of  the  galvanometer  connected  with  the  pile  at  zero,  on  allowing 
air  to  enter,  its  motion  was  soon  arrested,  and  an  equivalent 
amount  of  heat  was  generated.  This  heat,  communicated  to  the 
face  of  the  pile,  was  sufficient  to  dash  my  needles  against  the 
stops  at  90^.  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  being  able  to  cause 
my  needles  to  swing  through  an  arc  of  500^  by  the  heat  thus 
generated.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  tube  was  fuU  at  the 
commencement,  and  the  needle  at  zero,  two  or  three  strokes  of 
the  pump  sufficed  to  send  the  needle  up  against  the  stops,  th«i 
deflection  now  being  due  to  the  chilling  of  the  inner  face  of  the 
pile.  In  fact  this  very  deportment  of  a  gaseous  body  on  enter- 
ing an  exhausted  receiver,  and  on  being  pumped  out  of  a  full 
one,  has  enabled  me  to  solve  the  paradoxical  problem  of  deter- 
mining the  radiation  and  absorption  of  a  gas  or  vapour  without 
any  source  of  heat  external  to  the  gaseous  body  itself.  The  pile 
of  Prof.  Magnus  was  exposed  to  a  similar  action  to  that  here 
described,  though  he  never,  to  my  knowledge,  refers  to  it.     It 
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would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  carry  out  my  ezperimenti 
with  a  pile  thus  circumstanced ;  for  after  the  instrument  had 
been  either  heated  or  chilled  dynamically,  it  required  in  some 
cases  hours  for  the  needle  to  return  to  zero.  I  may  add  that  I 
have  made  these  experiments  on  dynamic  heating  and  chilling 
with  my  needles  loaded  with  pieces  of  paper,  so  as  to  render 
their  motion  visible  to  the  most  distant  members  of  the  large 
audience  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

§  4.  In  addition  to  the  experiments  made  with  the  apparatos 
which  I  have  described.  Prof.  Magnus  has  made  two  other  series 
with  a  glass  tube  one  metre  in  length,  and  stopped  at  its  ends  by 
plates  of  glass.  His  source  of  heat  in  this  case  was  a  powerful 
Argand  lamp,  the  rays  of  which  were  collected  by  a  parabolic 
mirror  placed  behind  it.  In  one  series  the  tube  was  covered 
within  by  a  coating  of  blackened  paper,  while  in  the  other  this 
coating  was  removed,  the  radiation  through  the  tube  being  in 
this  case  augmented  by  the  reflexion  from  its  sides.  With  the 
blackened  tube,  Prof.  Magnus  corroborates  the  results  alreadj 
obtained  for  air  by  Dr.  Franz,  who  makes  the  absorption  of  a 
column  of  nearly  the  same  length  as  that  employed  by  Prof. 
Magnus  3  per  cent,  of  the  incident  heat. 

The  difference  between  this  result  and  that  obtained  with  the 
other  apparatus  of  Prof.  Magnus,  which  gave  an  absorption  of 
11  per  cent.,  might  naturally  be  ascribed  to  the  different  kinds 
of  heat  employed  in  the  respective  cases.  But  in  the  series  of 
experiments  made  with  his  unblackened  tube,  and  in  which  the 
lamp  above  described  was  also  his  source  of  heat,  he  finds  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  and  of  air  to  be  14*75  per  cent.;  and  of 
hydrogen  to  be  16*23  per  cent,  of  the  incident  heat.  This  great 
difference  between  the  blackened  and  the  unblackened  tabe. 
Prof.  Magnus  ascribes  to  a  change  of  quality  which  the  heat  has 
undergone  by  reflexion  at  the  interior  surface  of  the  tube,  and 
which  has  rendered  the  heat  more  capable  of  absorption.  I  have 
tried  to  obtain  this  result  with  a  glass  tube  of  nearly  the  same 
length  as  that  used  by  Prof.  Magnus,  but  have  failed  to  do  so. 
The  absorption  of  oinrgen  and  air  in  his  tube  is  140  times,  and 
the  absorption  of  hydrogen  is  160  times  what  they  show  them- 
selves to  be  in  mine. 

Whence  these  differences  ?  They  are  plainly  to  be  referred  to 
a  source  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  rendered  an  account  of 
the  former  ones ;  indeed  I  know  not  a  more  instructive  example 
of  a  single  defect  running  through  a  long  series  of  experiments 
futhfully  made,  and  so  completely  accounting  for  all  the  observed 
anomalies.  Prof.  Magnus  stops  his  tube  with  plates  of  glass 
4  millimetres  in  thickness.  Now  Melloni  has  shown  that  61 
per  cent,  of  the  rays  of  a  Locatelli  lamp  are  absorbed  by  a  plate 
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of  glass  2*6  millimetres  in  thickness.  It  is  therefore  almost 
certain  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  entire  heat  emitted  by  the  lamp 
of  Prof.  Magnus  were  lodged  in  his  first  glass  plate.  A  much 
less  quantity  of  the  direct  heat  would  be  absorbed  by  his  second 
plate;  but  here  the  amount  absorbed  would  be  most  effective  as 
a  secondary  source  of  heat^  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  this 
plate  to  the  thermo-electric  pile. 

With  the  blackened  tube^  then^  we  had  threei  sources  of  heat 
acting  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  pile — ^the  lamp^  the  first 
plate  of  glass^  and  the  second  plate.  In  reality,  however,  the 
sooroes  reduce  themselves  to  two.  For,  glass  being  opake  to 
the  radiation  from  glass,  the  heat  emitted  by  the  first  plate  was 
expended  in  exalting  the  temperature  of  the  second,  close  to 
which  the  pile  was  placed.  On  admitting  air  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  into  this  tube,  an  effect  similar  in  kind  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  other  instrument  of  Prof.  Magnus 
must  occur :  the  heated  glass  plates  would  be  chilled,  and  they 
would  be  chilled  more  by  the  hydrogen  than  by  the  air,  thus 
giving  us  the  exact  results  recorded  by  Prof.  Magnus. 

The  same  considerations  applied  to  the  unblackened  tube, 
explain  perfectly  the  singular  result  obtained  with  it.  On 
theoretic  grounds  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
conceive  of  such  a  change  of  quality  as  that  above  referred  to. 
Bat  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  call  in  its  aid.  Prof. 
Magnus  himself  finds  that  the  quantity  of  heat  transmitted 
through  his  unblackened  tube  is  26  times  the  quantity  which 
gets  through  his  blackened  one  where  the  oblique  radiation  is 
cut  off.  In  the  case  therefore  of  the  naked  tube,  the  flux  of 
heat  sent  down  by  the  heated  glass  plate  adjacent  to  the  lamp, 
to  its  fellow  at  the  other  end,  and  likewise  the  heat  sent  directly 
from  the  lamp  to  the  same  plate,  are  greatly  superior  to  what 
they  are  in  the  case  of  the  blackened  tube.  The  plate  adjacent 
to  ihe  pile  becomes  therefore  more  highly  heated  in  the  case  of 
the  n^ed  tube;  and  as  its  chilling  is  approximately  propor- 
tionate to  the  difference  of  temperature  between  it  and  the  cold 
air,  the  withdrawal  of  heat  will  be  greatest  when  the  tube  is 
unblackened  within.  While  leaving  myself  open  to  correction, 
1  would  offer  this  as  the  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  result 
which  Prof.  Magnus  has  obtained.  It  is,  I  submit,  not  a  case 
of  absorption,  but  of  direct  chilling  by  the  cold  air. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  similar  remarks  to  those  made 
with  reference  to  the  blackened  tube  of  Prof.  Magnus  apply  to 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Franz.  Dr.  Franz,  if  I  am  correct, 
never  touched  the  absorption  by  air  at  all ;  his  effects  are 
entirely  due  to  chilling  by  contact.  The  mistaking  of  chilling 
for  absorption  causes  him  to  find  the  same  effect  in  a  tube 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  28.  No.  154.  April  1862.  T 
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46  oeDtimetres  long  as  in  a  tube  of  90  centimetres.  He  ranb 
carbonic  acid  as  low  as  air,  and  makes  bromine-vapour  a  greater 
absorbent  than  nitrous  acid,  whereas  the  absorption  by  the  com- 
pound gas  is  vastly  greater  than  that  by  the  elementary  one. 
The  heat  rendered  latent  bv  the  evaporation  of  his  bromine,  aug- 
mented the  effect  which  in  reality  he  was  measuring.  In  &ct 
all  the  differences  between  the  German  philosophers  and  myself 
appear  to  be  strictly  accounted  for  by  reference  to  a  sonroe  of 
error  which  the  application  of  plates  of  rock-salt  enabled  me 
from  the  outset  to  avoid  ^. 

Royal  Institution, 
Maich  1862. 


XXXVI.  Note  on  the  Transformation  of  a  certain  Differential 
Equation.    By  A.  Gatley,  £«g.t 


^I^HB  differential  equation 


if  we  put  therein  id=2jr*-f  1  (t=s  ^/^T  as  usual),  becomes 

In  fact  an  integral  of  the  second  equation  is  (  i^F+^+a?)^; 
this  is  

=  (  A/(2ar«+l)*-l  +2;p«+ir; 

or  putting  iB^%a^-\-\^  it  is 

which  is  

so  that  an  integral  of  the  transformed  equation  in  9  is 

And  writing  in  the  second  equation  6  for  x,  and  \  m  for  01,  we 

*  I  should  be  willing  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  a  clear  specimen  of  tfaii 
substance.  Results  of  the  veiy  highest  interest  are,  I  believe,  quite  witfaza 
the  reach  of  any  experimenter  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  possets  a 
suitable  prism  and  one  or  two  lenses  of  transparent  rock-salt ;  and  I  am 
practically  disabled  at  the  present  moment  through  my  inability  to  procure 
a  moderate  quantity  of  this  precious  material.  A  pair  of  plates,  or  eren 
one  plate,  of  rock-salt,  3  inches  in  diameter  and  an  mch  thick,  would  also 
be  of  the  greatest  use  to  me. 

t  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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see  that  the  last-mentioned  function^  viz.  (  V'iJ*  + 1  +  ^"*,  is  an 
integral  of 

whence  the  transformed  equation  in  0  must  be  this  very  equa- 
tion^ that  is,  it  must  be  the  first  equation.  I  have  for  shortness 
used  the  particular  integral  (  V^l  -f  a?*H-d?)*"* ;  but  the  reasoning 
should  have  been  applied,  and  it  is  in  fact  applicable,  without 
alteration,  to  the  general  integral 

C(  i/rf?+^r-l-C'(  VTT^^^xT. 

There  is  of  course  no  difficulty  in  a  direct  verification.  Thus, 
starting  from  the  first  equation,  or  equation  in  0,  the  relation 
itf=2a?*+l  gives 

±_±dy     dhf_i    d(idy\_        1    (dhf      I  dy\ 

H-^=-.4a:«(H-a?«); 
80  that  the  equation  becomes 

Or  multiplying  by  4, 

that  is, 

the  second  equation.     But  the  first  method  shows  the  reason 
why  the  two  forms  are  thus  connected  together. 

2  Stone  Buildings,  W.C., 
February  19,  1862. 

XXXVII.  Elementary  Proof,  that  Eight  Perimeters,  of  the  Re^ 
gular  inscribed  Polygon  of  Twenty  Sides,  exceed  Twenty-five 
Diameters  of  the  Circle.  By  Professor  Sir  William  Bo  wan 
Hamilton,  LL.D.,  Sfc.^ 

IT  was  proved  by  Archimedes  that  71  perimeters,  of  a  regular 
polygon  of  96  sides  inscribed  in  a  circle,  exceed  223  dia- 
meters; whence  follows  Easily  the  well-known  theorem,  that 
eight  circumferences  of  a  circle  exceed  twenty-five  diameters, 
or  that  8  TT  >-  25.  Yet  the  following  elementary  proof,  that  eight 
perimeters  of  the  regular  inscribed  polygon  of  twenty  sides  are 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
T2 
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greater  than  twenty-five  diameters^  has  not  perhaps  hithoio 
appeared  in  any  scientific*  work  or  periodical ;  and  if  a  page  of 
the  Philosophic^  Magazine  can  be  spared  for  its  insertion,  some 
readers  may  find  it  interesting  from  its  extreme  simplicity.  In 
fact,  for  completely  understanding  it,  no  preparation  is  required 
beyond  the  four  first  Books  of  Euclid,  and  the  few  first  Roles 
of  Arithmetic,  together  with  some  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
the  connexion  between  arithmetic  and  geometry. 

1.  It  follows  from  the  Fourth  Book  of  Euclid's  'Elements,' 
that  the  rectangle  under  the  side  of  the  regular  decagon  in- 
scribed  in  a  circle,  and  the  same  side  increased  by  the  radios, 
is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  radius.  But  the  product  of  the 
two  numbers,  791  and  2071,  whereof  the  latter  is  equal  to 
the  former  increased  by  1280,  is  less  than  the  square  of  1280 
(because  1638161  is  less  than  1638400).  If  then  the  radios  be 
divided  into  1280  equal  parts,  the  side  of  the  inscribed  decagon 
must  be  greater  than  a  hne  which  consists  of  791  such  parts,* 
or  briefly,  if  the  radius  be  equal  to  1280,  the  side  of  the  decagon 
exceeds  791. 

2.  When  a  diameter  of  a  circle  bisects  a  chord,  the  square  of 
the  chord  is  equal,  by  the  Third  Book,  to  the  rectangle  under 
the  doubled  segments  of  that  diameter.  But  the  product  of  the 
two  numbers,  125  and  4995,  which  together  make  up  5120,  or 
the  double  of  the  double  of  1280,  is  less  than  the  square  of  791 
(because  624375  is  less  than  625681).  If  then  the  radius  be 
still  represented  by  1280,  and  therefore  the  doubled  diameter 
by  5120,  and  if  the  bisected  chord  be  a  side  of  the  regular  deca- 
gon, and  therefore  greater  (by  what  has  just  been  proved)  than 
791,  the  lesser  segment  of  the  diameter  is  greater  than  the  line 
represented  by  125. 

3*  The  rectangle  under  this  doubled  segment  and  the  radios, 
is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  side  of  the  regular  inscribed  poly- 
gon of  twenty  sides.  But  the  product  of  125  and  1280  is  eqoal 
to  the  square  of  400 ;  and  if  the  radius  be  still  1280,  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  doubled  segment  exceeds  125 ;  with  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  radius,  the  side  of  the  inscribed  polygon  of  twenty 
sides  exceeds  therefore  the  Une  represented  by  £dO;  and  the 
perimeter  of  that  polygon  is  consequently  greater  than  8000. 

4.  Dividing  then  the  numbers  1280  and  8000  by  tbdr 
greatest  conmion  measure  820,  we  find  that  if  the  radios  be 
now  represented  by  the  number  4,  or  the  diameter  by  8,  the 
perimeter  of  the  polygon  will  be  greater  than  the  line  repre- 

*  A  sketch  of  the  proof  was  published,  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  in  sn 
eminent  literary  jouiiial  last  summer,  but  in  a  connexion  not  likelj  to 
attract  the  attention  of  mathematical  readers  in  general.  At  all  erentiy  it 
pretends  to  no  merit  but  that  of  brevity,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  [xindplet 
on  which  it  rests. 
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sented  by  25 ;  or  in  other  words,  that  eight  perimeters  of  the 
regular  inscribed  polygon  of  twenty  sides  (and  by  still  stronger 
reason,  eight  drcumjfierences  of  the  circle  itself)  exceed  twenty- 
five  diameters. 
Obamatory,  March  7,  1862. 

XXXYIII.  On  the  Form  and  Distribution  of  the  Land-tracts  du- 
ring the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  periods  respectively ;  and  on  the 
effects  upon  Animal  Life  which  great  changes  in  Geographical 
Configuration  have  probably  produced.  By  Se  arles  V.  Wood, 
Jun, 

[Coutinued  from  p.  171.] 

Section  3. —  The  Changes  in  the  Geographical  Configuration  which 
resulted  from  Post-cretaceous  Volcanic  Action. 

\\r^  have  numerous  evidences  that,  since  the  close  of  the 
▼  ▼  secondary  period,  the  volcanic  energy  has,  with  the 
aception  of  the  chain  of  the  Cordillera,  its  continuation  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  coast  ranges  of  the  latter,  been  exerted 
m  a  diametrically  opposite  direction  to  that  which  I  have  attempted 
to  show  prevailed  throughout  the  secondary  period,  the  tertiary 
bands  having  been,  with  these  exceptions,  from  east  to  west.  I 
liave  collected  below  the  various  tertiary  geological  systems  and 
antichnals  of  which  I  am  cognizant,  and  also  the  existing  vol- 
canic bands^  omitting  the  Andes,  with  the  average  direction  they 
possess :  the  strictest  accuracy  in  direction  is  not  pretended,  the 
point  of  the  compass  being  given  which  coincides  nearest  with 
the  general  strike  or  direction  of  the  chain  or  band. 

Tike  following  are  the  systems  or  anticlinals  whose  direction  is 
due  to  post-cretaceous  action.  (The  figures  on  the  left  hand 
refer  to  the  diagram.) 

1.  TheAstilles E.  toW. 

2.  Yeneziiela  and  Trinidad E.  to  W. 

3.  The  Islea  of  Portland,  Purbeck,  and  Wight,  )    t?  x^  w 

and  Weald  of  Kent /  ^'^^' 

4.  The  Pyrenees   E.  to  W. 

5.  The  Balearic  Isles    v W.S.W.  to  E.N.E. 

6.  TheAthw W.S.W.  to  E.N.E. 

7.  Malta  and  Gozo   N.W.  to  S.E. 

8.  The  prindiMl  Alps,  and  the  None  Alps E.N.E.  to  W.S.W. 

9.  The  Apennines,  and  the  JulianandDinaric  Alps.  N.W.  to  S.E. 
10.  Bosnia  and  Albania N.W.  to  S.E. 

U.  The  Carpathians  (Northern) W.N.W.  to  E.S.E. 

12.  The  Carpathians  (Southern)   W.S.W.  to  E.N.E. 

13.  The  Balkan E.  to  W. 

14.  The  Caucasus  and  Crimea W.N.W.  to  E.S.E. 

15.  Armenia  and  Ararat W.N.W.  to  E.S.E. 

16.  Galieia  and  Cappadocia W.  by  S.  to  E.  by  N. 

17.  The  Tnioo-Persum  frontier N.W.  to  S.E. 

18.  Crete E.  to  W. 
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19.  Cyprus E.  by  N.  to  W.byS. 

20.  Himalayah W.N.W.  to  E.S.E. 

21.  The  Salt-range,  Punjab  W.  by  N.  to  E.  bv  S. 

22.  The  Trappean  range  of  Nerbudda E.  by  N.  to  W.  by  S. 

23.  The  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon    N.  by  £.  to  S.  by  W. 

24.  Corsica N.  to  S. 

The  following  are  volcanic  bands.     (The  letters  on  the  left 
hand  refer  to  the  diagram.) 

a.  The  Aleutian  Isles    W.  by  S.  to  K  by  N. 

b.  The  Canaries W.  by  S.  to  E.  by  N. 

The  band  from  Andaman  to  the  Society  Isles,  divided  as  follows  :— 

r  c.  Andaman  to  Java N.W.  to  S.E. 

<  d.  Java  to  New  Guinea    W.  to  £. 

[e.  New  Britain  to  New  Hebrides N.W.  by  W.  to  S.E. by  E. 

/.  The  extinct  band  of  South  Australia  and  Vic-  ^ 

toria  (Australia),  extending  probably  to  New  I  E.  to  W. 
Zealand J 

g,  The'band  from  the  Aleutian  Isles  to  Formosa,!  N  E  bTE.toS.W.b?\l'. 
including  Japan   J      *   '  ^ 

h.  The  band  from  Formosa  to  the  Moluccas  . .   N.W.by  N.toS.E.byS.* 

The  Andes,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Pacific-coast  ranges 
of  North  America  are  omitted. 


The  following  authorities  may  be  consulted  in  reference  to  the  ages  of 
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It  is  remarkable  how  the  general  direction  of  all  the  tertiary 
antidinals^  with  two  exceptions^  coincides  with  the  direction  of 
the  existing  volcanic  bands  (other  than  the  Andes),  the  most  im- 

the  above  systems,  anticlinals,  and  bands,  the  numbers  following  referring 
to  the  corresponding  numbers  above : — 

1.  Heneken,  *'  On  St.  Domingo/'  Quart.  Joum.  Oeol.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p.  115. 

Cuba,  Tucutan,  and  the  chain  of  active  volcanoes  crossing  Central 
Mexico  from  £.  to  W.  belong  probably  to  this  system. 

2.  Wall,  Quart.  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  p.  460. 

3.  Weald :  Hopkins,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  1  et  auctorum. 

4.  Dnroeher,  Connies  Rendus,  1851,  p.  163.  Noulet,  in  same,  1857 ;  also 
in  BM.  vol.  XV.  p.  284.    D'Aichiac,  BM.  voL  xiv.  d.  507. 

5.  La  Marmora,  "  On  Majorca  and  Minorca.'*  Turin,  1834. 

6.  Coquand,  Comptes  Rendus,  1847,  vol.  xziv.  p.  857.  Nicaiae,  BuU. 
vol.  viii.  p.  263.  As  to  the  coast-ranges  forming  the  sub- Atlan  region, 
see  the  sections  of  Laurent's  pauper  **  On  the  Sahara,"  BiUl.  vol.  xiv. 
p.  616.  Consult  also  Pomel,  BiO^.  voL  ziL  p.  489 ;  ViUe,  Bull. 
voLix.  p.  362. 

7.  Spratt,  Proc  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  225. 

8.  Auctorum.  See,  however,  Murcluson,  Quart.  Joum.  Gkol.  Soc.  vol.  v. 
D.  157. 

9.  Cocchi,  BuU.  Soe,  Q4oh  d,  France,  vol.  xiii.  p.  226.  Murchison,  Quart. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc  vol.  v.  p.  281.    Ponzi,  Bull,  vol.  x.  p.  196. 

10.  Viquesnel,  M^.  G4ol.  Soc.  I^ance,  1842,  p.  35. 

11  &  12.   Bo\\6,M^,  G4ol  Soc.  France,  1834,  p.  224.   Lilienbach,  M4m. 

GSol.  Soc.  France,  1833,  p.  224.  Murchison,  Quart.  Joium.  Geol.  Soc. 

vol.  V.  p.  259. 

13.  The  Balkan  region  is  coloured  cretaceous  in  Murehison  and  NicoFs 
Geological  Map  of  Europe,  but  I  have  not  met  with  the  authority. 
See,  however,  Leonhard,  Bull.  vol.  xii.  (Old  Series).  Also  Spratt, 
Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  p.  79. 

14.  For  Caucasus,  see  Abich,  Vergleiehende  geologUche  Grundzuge  der 
Kaukasischen  Armenischen  und  Nord-Persischen  Gebirge,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1858.  Also  in  Ctrnptes  Rendus,  1856,  p.  227.  For  Crimea, 
see  De  Yemeuil,  M6a.  Gh>1.  Soc.  France,  vol.  iii.  (1838). 

15.  See  Abich,  as  above. 

16.  Hamilton,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  v.  p.  369.  Tchihatcheff, 
BuU.  Soc.  Q4ol.  d.  France,  vol.  xi.  p.  366. 

17.  Loftua,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xi.  p.  247. 

18.  Raulin,  BuU.  vol.  xiii.  p.  439. 

19.  Gaudry,  Bull.  vol.  xi.  p.  120. 

20.  Stracbey,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  292,  vol.  x.  p.  249. 
Vicajy,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p.  70. 

21.  Fleming,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p.  192. 

22.  Hislop,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xi.  p.  350.  Sankey,  Quart. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  55.  Calder  and  Coulthard,  '  Asiatic 
Researches,'  Calcutta,  1833,  pp.  13  and  47. 

23.  Botta,  M6a.  Q^l.  Soc.  France,  1833,  p.  135. 

24.  CoUomb,  BuU.  vol.  xi.  p.  63. 

/  Smyth,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xiv^.  227 •  Woods,  Quart.  Joum. 
Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  p.  253.  Trans.  Phil.  Inst. Victoria,  vol.  iii.  p.  85.  Heaphy, 
Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  p.  242. 

For  the  other  vokanic  bands,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  g,  and  h,  see  Mallet,  Reports 
of  British  Association,  1852  to  1858. 
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portant  and  marked  of  which  may  be  coQBidered  as  parts  of  one 
large  band,  which  extends  from  the  Western  Isles,  with  a  vary- 
ing breadth  of  from  10  to  20  degrees  of  latitude,  through  the 
Mediterranean,  Black,  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  is  continued  t&ough 
Southern  Asia,  under  the  form  of  intense  earthquake  action,  down 
to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  thence  in  its  most  active  form 
through  the  Indian  Archipelago  to  the  centre  of  the  South  Pacific*. 
The  general  conformity  in  direction  of  the  great  tertiary  moun- 
tain systems  of  Europe  and  Asia  with  that  of  this  great  volcanic 
band  forms  a  striking  coincidence.  The  reports  of  geologists 
upon  most  of  the  mountain  systems  of  Europe  and  Asia  show, 
with  considerable  precision,  tne  part  which  these  systems  have 
played  in  the  formation  of  the  present  Europeo- Asiatic  continent. 
I  have  in  the  introductory  section  alluded  to  the  way  in  which 
the  devatory  forces  have  been  exerted  in  foci,  forming  volcanic 
bands  and  afterwards  mountain  chains,  contorting  violently  the 
strata  within  a  limited  area  only,  but  desiccating  over  great  areas 
the  pre-existing  sea-bottom ;  thus  it  seems  to  have  been  with 
the  bed  of  the  cretaceous  ocean,  at  least  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Over  the  whole  of  Southern  Europe  and  South- Western  Asia 
the  sections  published  show,  with  the  exception  of  the  Carpa- 
thians (where  Sir  R.  Murchison  has  described  the  nnmmulitic 
deposits  as  resting  unconformably  upon  the  secondary  beds), 
that  the  older  tertiary  and  secondary  formations,  although  thrown 
into  the  greatest  disorder  in  the  mountain  chains,  in  some  by 
older,  but  in  most  by  middle  and  newer  tertiary  volcanic  action, 
have  a  general  conformability  to  each  other.  This,  coupled  with 
the  well-known  hiatus  which  exists  between  the  fauna  of  the  cre- 
taceous and  that  of  the  older  tertiary  periods,  justifies,  I  think, 
the  conclusion  that  over  the  whole  of  this  area  the  bed  of  the  cre- 
taceous sea  must  have  been  desiccated  by  the  effect  of  elevatoiy 
forces  having  their  foci  separated  by  a  wide  interval,  and  the  whole 
sea-bed  (in  order  to  have  preserved  its  horisontality  up  to  the  time 
when  it  was  again  submerged  to  form  the  basin  of  the  tertiary  sea) 
have  been  formed  into  a  continent  unmarked  by  any  consider- 
able irregularity  of  surface.  If  the  view  advanced  in  the  introdoc- 
tory  section,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  contiguity  of  the  sea  to  volcanic 
foci,  be  well  founded,  this  undisturbed  condition  of  the  desiccated 
bed  of  the  cretaceous  sea,  coexisting  with  a  gap  in  the  geological 
succession  of  very  great  duration,  is  what  we  should  a  priori 
expect  to  find,  by  reason  that,  the  volcanic  bands  of  the  period 
being  remote  from  the  area  in  question,  an  undisturbed  perma- 
nence of  level  was  permitted ;  and  this  level  being  that  of  dry 
land,  we  should  find  no  formations  imtil  the  area  was  again  sub- 
jected to  the  direct  action  of  the  volcanic  bands,  and  with  that 
*  See  Mallet^ '  Reports  of  British  ABSociation/  1B52  to  1858. 
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to  a  retam  of  the  sea.  We  may  to  some  extent  trace  the  line 
of  volcanic  band  to  which  this  elevation  was  due  (or  rather 
in  which  it  had  its  focus),  along  the  northern  border  of  the 
tract.  Thus  the  great  chain  of  the  Northern  Carpathians, 
although  in  convulsion  during  later  tertiarv  periods,  appears, 
£rom  the  sections  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  to  have  been 
upheaved,  and  the  cretaceous  strata  to  have  acquired  a  con- 
siderable inclination,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  nummulitic 
deposits*.  The  Pyrenees  also  appearf  to  have  undergone 
their  principal  elevation  prior  to  the  newer  cretaceous  period. 
Mr.  Prestwich,  again,  has  found  reason  to  infer  that  the  Weald 
anticUnal  had  begun  prior  to  the  close  of  the  upper  creta- 
ceous formation :(.  From  these,  and  also  from  the  system  of 
the  Jura  or  Cdte  d'Or,  which,  coming  into  existence  in  the 
early  part  of  the  cretaceous  age.§,  possessed  a  direction  from  N.E. 
to  S.W.,  or  intermediate  between  those  characteristic  of  the  se- 
condary and  tertiary  periods  respectively,  it  appears  that  the 
movements  which  elevated  the  old  secondai^  sea-bed,  and  brought 
into  existence  a  continent  which  endured  for  a  period  long  enough 
to  change  the  complexion  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  had  begun  towards  the  close  of  the  secondary  period. 
To  what  other  volcanic  bands  the  elevation  of  this  continent  was 
due  we  have  not  at  present  the  evidence  to  show ;  but  the  general 
conformity,  between  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  beds  in  Southern 
Europe,  to  which  I  have  adverted  would  point  to  these  bands 
being  further  to  the  south  than  any  of  the  places  hitherto  ex- 
amined. 

We  see  that  the  Maestricht,  and  also  some  other  deposits  of 
limited  extent  ||  which  some  geologists  have  referred  to  the  new- 
est cretaceous  age,  were  formed  in  the  contiguity  of  what  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  the  volcanic  band  from  which  the  elevation  of 
the  secondary  sea-bed  was  proceeding ;  and  their  limited  cha- 
racter thus  becomes  intelligible,  as  they  would  only  endure  during 
the  comparatively  brief  period  before  the  secondary  sea-bed  be- 
came converted  into  a  continental  tract,  when,  the  volcanic  forces 
to  which  that  elevation  was  due  becoming  quiescent,  no  farther 
deposits  took  place  until  these  forces  again  burst  forth  and  pre- 
vailed during  the  tertiary  period  over  the  areas  occupied  by  the 

^  See  the  sections  in  Murchison,  Quart.  Joura.  Oeol.  Soc.  vol.  v.  p.  259. 

t  D'Archiac,  BulL  vol  xiv.  p.  507. 

t  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  viii.  p.  257- 

§  See  Lory,  BuU.  vol.  xi.  p.  780 ;  Benoit,  in  vol.  zv.  p.  315. 

B  The  equivalent  of  the  Maestricht  is  said  by  M.  Coquand  to  occur  in 
the  Charentes  {BuU.  vol.  xiv.  p.  571).  The  late  Mr.  Sbarpe  also  referred 
some  sands  at  Fairingdon  to  the  same  epoch  (Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc. 
vol.  X.  p.  176) ;  but  his  views  are  disputed  by  others.  See  Davidson,  Bull. 
vol.  xi.  p.  180. 
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mountain  systems  of  Soathern  and  Central  Europe  and  Sonih- 
Westem  Asia.  The  absence  of  deposits  of  a  thickness  sufficient  to 
withstand  subsequent  degradation  during  a  period  of  elevation  has 
been  urged  by  Mr.  Darwin* ;  and  if  true  (as  it  may  well  be  in  the 
tense  of  a  general  continental  elevation,  although  not  in  that  of 
the  gradual  shoaling  of  such  gulfs  as  those  which  received  the 
secondary  deposits  of  France  and  England),  we  see  in  it  an  ex- 
planation of  the  limited  extent  of  the  newest  secondary  (supra- 
cretaceous)  deposits,  since  it  would  only  be  on  the  skirts  of  the 
continent  formed  out  of  the  cretaceous  sea-bed  where  these  would 
occur ;  and  this  skirt,  except  on  its  northern  border,  has  not  yet 
been  explored.  The  intra-cretaceous  and  tertiary  deposits  would, 
I  conceive,  be  taking  place  in  the  contiguity  of  any  of  the  vol- 
canic bands  then  in  activity ;  and  we  may  stUl  therefore  look  for 
their  discovery,  unless  they  should  now  be  beneath  the  ocean. 
The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  Mexico,  California  and  Oregon, 
places  where,  according  to  the  views  before  discussed,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  coast-line  of  America  has  remained  since  the  secondary 
period  unaltered  in  its  main  features,  and  perhaps  even  Southern 
India,  offer  probable  sites  for  the  occurrence  of  intra-cretaoeons 
and  tertiary  deposits  t- 

We  have  seen  that  the  conformability  between  the  newer 
secondary  and  the  tertiary  formations,  from  the  British  Isles  as 
far  east  as  India,  shows  that  the  tertiary  sea  over  that  area  re- 
turned mainly  to  the  same  bed  as  that  occupied  by  the  secondary 
sea;  it  differed,  however,  essentially  in  one  particular,  viz.  in 
being  shut  in  to  the  north  by  a  barrier  of  land,  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  which  was  composed  of  elevated  cretaceous 
deposits :  we  find  in  the  nummulitic  deposits  of  Southern  Europe, 
Northern  Africa,  Southern  and  South- Western  Asia,  the  evidence 
of  a  vast  gulf  (interspersed  with  numerous  islands)  stretchii^ 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  north-west  through  Hindostan  and 
Persia,  across  Asia  Minor  into  Europe  and  North  Africa, 
including  within  it  the  present  Mediterranean,  Black,  and 
Caspian  Seas;  while,  fringing  the  barrier  of  land  which  bounded 
it  on  the  north,  we  find  the  richly  stocked  marine  deposits 
of  the  English,  Belgian,  and  French  eocene  basins  generally 
associated  with  estuarine  and  fluviatile  beds  of  contemporaneous 
age:(«    Fringing  land  composed  of  elevated  Jurassic  deposits, 

*  OrigiD  of  Species,  pp.  300  and  327. 

t  I  entertain  considerable  confidence  that  some  of  the  beds  associated 
with  the  great  lignite  fonnation  of  North- Western  America,  Caiifomis,  and 
Vancouver  will  eventually  prove  to  be  of  intra-cretaoeous  and  tertisiy  date. 

X  The  same  association  of  fluviatile  and  estuarine  beds  with  the  num- 
mulitic deposit  seems  to  exist  wherever  an  insular  tract  of  land  occurred  in 
this  gulf — as  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  remains  of  eocene  mammalia  have  been 
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and  which  in  India  bounded  this  gulf  on  the  souths  we  have  the 
nammalitic  eocene  beds  of  Cutch  similarly  connected  with  the 
fla?iatile  deposits  intercalated  with  trap  which  occupy  a  con- 
nderable  area  in  Western  India.  There  seems  to  me  every 
reason  to  infer  that  the  suggestion  of  M.  d^Archiac^  quoted  by 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison*^  affords  the  true  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  presented^  viz.  that  the  eocene  formations  of  Western 
Europe  were  but  the  littoral  deposits  of  the  great  nummulitic 
gQ]ft>  and  were  formed  by  the  sand  and  mud  of  rivers  debouch- 
ing into  the  gulf  at  the  spots  where  these  formations  occur^  the 
deltas  of  which  rivers  have  furnished  the  estuarine  and  fluviatile 
beds  which  are  associated  with  these  deposits.  The  mollusca 
of  the  eocene  formations  of  England,  France,  and  Belgium  ap- 
pear} to  have  all  their  affinities  with  the  existing  mollusca  of  the 
present  Eastern  seas  (being  those  to  which  we  trace  the  junction 
of  the  nummuUtic  gulf),  but  exhibit  a  dissimilarity  to  the 
mollosca  of  the  eocene  formations  of  America.  M.  Abich,  in  his 
'Palaeontology  of  Asiatic  Russia'  {MSm.  de  VAcadhnie  des 
Sciences  de  St.  Pitersbowff,  6™«  serie,  vol.  vii.),  figures  thirty-two 
eocene  species  of  mollusca,  of  which  twenty-six  are,  he  considers, 
identical  with  English,  French,  and  Belgian  eocene  forms,  two 
are  given  by  him  as  indeterminate,  and  four  only  as  new  species, 
being  respectively  81*25,  6*25,  and  12*5  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
onmber  of  species  described  by  him.  These  fossils,  obtained 
from  beds  reposing  on  nummulitic  rock  and  overlain  by  middle 
tertiary  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  a  district  con- 
tiguous to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Oural  region  (which 
formed  the  land  fringing  the  sea  these  forms  inhabited),  lived  at 
a  distance  from  the  English,  Belgian^  and  French  basins  of  up- 
wards of  2500  miles,  and  strongly  confirm  the  inference  (arising 
from  the  outcrop  across  Russia  of  older  strata  uncovered  by  eocene) 
of  a  continuous  coast-line  joining  these  distant  places,  lying  as 

foimd.  Similar  fluviatile  and  estuarine  deposits  will  doubtless  hereafter  be 
diseovered  associated  with  the  eocene  beds  of  the  Aral  Sea  and  Araxes. 
The  return  of  the  sea  after  the  long  intra-cretaceous  interval  to  parts  of 
its  old  secondary  bed  appears  to  have  been  very  gradual,  and  the  formation 
of  the  great  nummulitic  deposit  to  have  been  preceded  by  local  tertiary 
fonnationSy  mostW  fluviatile  and  estuarine.  This,  at  least,  was  the  case 
according  to  M.  d'Archiac  {An.  Foss,  de  Vlnde,  p.  77) ;  his  remark,  how- 
erer,  admits  of  many  exceptions,  as  the  nummulitic  deposits  frequently 
repose  immediately  on  the  secondaries  or  other  older  rocks. 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  v.  p.  301. 

t  MM.  Hebert  and  Renesier  also  (JBf»^.  vol.  xi.  p.  604)  regard  their  upper 
division  of  the  nummulitic  deposit  of  the  Alps  as  the  marine  equivalent  of 
the  upper  eocene  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  probably  also  of  the  oldest  mio- 
cene  (Mayence,  Limbourg,  Sables  de  Fontainebleau,  &c.). 

X  See  Introduction  to  Eocene  Bivalves,  p.  10;  Palaeontographical  Society's 
Volume  for  1859. 
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they  do  under  nearly  the  same  latitude,  this  coast-line  being  what 
I  have  termed  the  northern  shore  of  the  great  nummulitic  golf. 
It  is  worth  observing^  also^  that  such  an  identity  of  forms  at  so 
great  a  distance  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  unexampled  during  other 
tertiary  epochs  (although  it  is  conspicuous  during  the  pabeoioic 
period),  and  can  hardly  have  existed,  except  by  virtue  of  a  simi- 
larity of  conditions  over  the  whole  area  and  of  easy  communica- 
tion by  coast-line.     M.  Abich  also  describes  the  older  tertiaiieB 
of  the  valley  of  the  Araxes  as  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  the  species  of  the  mollusca  common  to  corresponding  hori- 
zons of  the  Paris  basin,  and,  intermingled  with  them,  many  spedei 
agreeing  with  mollusca  from  India  described  by  M.  d'Archiac*, 
and    containing  also  well-known  forms  of  nummulites    dia- 
ractenstic  of  the  Pyrenean  and  other  South-European   num- 
mulitic deposits.    The  proportion  of  the  mollusca  in  the  beds  of 
the  Araxes  valley  common  to  the  older  tertiaries  of  England, 
France,  and  Belgium  is  not  so  large  as  in  the  case  of  the  beds 
of  the  Aral-Sea  region ;  but  the  intermixture  of  Indian  species 
much  assists  the  proof  of  the  continuous  extension  of  the  num- 
mulitic gulf  in  the  form  I  have  described.     The  contiguity  of 
the  Aral-Sea  region  to  the  northern  coast-line  of  the  gulf  (wludi, 
beginning  perhaps  to  the  north  of  the  Indian  beds  described  by 
M.  d'Archiacfy  extended  to  the  Aral  region  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Oural  chain,  and  thence  to  England)  would  account  for  the 
somewhat  larger  per-centage  there  of  the  shells  of  the  basins  <^ 
North- Western  Europe.     The  beds  of  the  Araxes  valley,  cm  the 
other  hand,  appear  to  have  occupied  a  position  more  towards  the 
centre  of  the  gulf,  in  the  vicinity  of  insular  land  (formed  by  the 
palaeozoic  plateau  of  that  region  which  is  uncovered  by  eocene 
deposits),  but  remote  from  the  great  coast-lines.     The  extra- 
ordinary range  of  the  mollusca  of  the  older  tertiary  pmod  over 
the  region  filled  by  this  sea  tends,  moreover,  to  snow  that  the 
sea-bed  formed  by  the  submergence  of  the  post-cretaceoos  eon- 
tment — a  continent  which  I  have  suggested  was  a  vast  tract 
uninterrupted  by  great  mountains — was  shallow  over  its  whole 
area,  the  tertiary  mountain  chains  of  Southern  Europe  and 
South- Western  Asia,  which  have  since  elevated  portions  of  its 
bed  into  land,  and  deepened  other  portions  into  the  Caspian, 
Black,  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  not  having  come  into  existence 
until  a  later  date. 

While  we  have  thus  evidence  of  a  great  gulf  or  land-girt  sea 
stretching,  at  the  dawn  of  the  tertiary  period,  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  British  Isles,  fringed 

*  Anifnauwfossiles  du  terrain  NummuUtique  de  Vlnde,    Parisy  1853. 
t  These  beds  are,  Hala  in  Scinde,  the  Cashmere  valley,  and  the  range 
of  Subathoo  (part  of  Himalayan  chain). 
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to  the  northward  by  a  continuous  shore,  formed  of  deposits 
which  had  been  land  since  the  close  of  the  secondary  period^ 
and  closed  from  any  connexion  with  the  North  American  seas, 
we  haye  in  the  Yertebrata  of  the  period  most  satisfactory  eyidence 
of  a  continuous  land-connexion  between  the  American  and  the 
Europeo-Asiatic  continents.  Associated  in  the  same  bed  at 
Kyson  in  Suffolk,  there  haye  been  found  remains  of  the  Macacus 
{Eqpithecus),  an  exclusiyely  eastern  genus  of  monkey,  and  the 
Didelphis,  an  exdusiyely  American  form  of  marsupial.  In  the 
flaviatile  deposit  of  Honile  in  Hampshire,  the  remains  of  a  type 
of  crocodile  resembling  the  American  form  (the  cayman)  occur; 
at  the  not  far  distant  locality  of  Bracklesham,  in  the  marine 
though  slightly  older  portion  of  the  same  delta,  the  true  Asiatic 
gavial  has  been  found;  and  in  the  London  day  the  true  Eastern 
form  of  crocodile.  In  the  same  fluyiatile  of  Hordle  there  occurs 
in  the  greatest  abundance  the  remains  of  the  peculiar  freshwater 
fish  the  Lepidosteus,  now  an  exclusiyely  American  form ;  and 
associated  with  these  Yertebrata,  a  land-shell  {Helix  labyrinthica) 
now  existing  only  in  North  America;  and  the  riyer  in  whose 
deposits  these  forms  occur,  discharged  into  a  sea  containing 
moUusca  whose  a£Snities,  as  I  haye  shown,  are  entirely  with  the 
East.  Continuing  eastward  into  Asia  from  the  European  termi- 
nation of  this  Atlantic  bridge,  by  following  the  line  of  secondary 
formations,  which  extend  through  Northern  Europe  and  Western 
Asia  uncoyered  by  any  eocene  deposits  (they  haying  been  already 
traced  as  iar  east  as  the  Aral  Sea),  we  perceiye  the  wide  stretch 
of  land  which  at  the  dawn  of  the  tertiary  period  connected  the 
Asiatic  region  with  America.  The  dissimilarity  between  the 
mollusca  of  the  European  and  American  eocene  formations,  to 
which  I  haye  already  adverted,  militates  against  any  h^othesis 
of  a  coast-line  joining  the  seas  in  which  such  formations  were 
respectiydy  deposited;  and  this  agrees  with  what  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  indications  afforded  by  the  configuration  of  the 
secondary  strata  which  skirt  the  eocene  basins  of  England,  Bel- 
gium, and  France,  which  is,  that  the  latter  countries  formed  the 
head  of  the  nummulitic  gulf,  the  coast-line  connecting  England 
with  the  shore  of  the  American  eocene  sea  being  on  the  other 
side  of  the  land  thus  dosing  in  that  gulf. 

The  extension  of  the  European  continent  westward  at  the 
dawn  of  the  tertiary  period,  in  the  manner  I  have  attempted  to 
describe,  that  is,  in  the  form  of  a  tract  cutting  off  the  nummulitic 
gulf  from  the  Atlantic,  is  further  shown  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  European  and  American  fauna  becoming  more  assimilated 
when  they  occur  in  formations  which  were  due  to  the  sediment 
of  one  common  ocean,  the  Atlantic.     Thus  Sir  Charles  LyeU 
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long  ago  showed*  the  connexion  of  the  American  and  European 
fttiocene  formations  by  the  presence  of  several  marine  molIuBcoas 
forms  in  common.  Now^  the  absence  of  any  similar  connexion 
between  the  eocene  marine  mollosca  of  the  two  continents,  while 
so  close  a  connexion  exists  between  the  terrestrial  fauna  of  the 
eocene  of  Europe  with  that  now  existing  in  America,  seems 
only  intelligible  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  land  tract  at  once 
joining  the  continents,  but  severing  the  seas.  That  this  land- 
connexion  has  been  gradually  disappearing  since  the  eocene 
period,  is  shown  by  the  agreement  among  naturalists  that  the 
molluscous  fauna  of  the  shores  of  the  Western  Isles,  the  Madeiras, 
and  of  Portugal,  affords  evidence  of  the  extension  of  Western 
Europe  in  this  direction  between  the  miocene  and  the  pleistocene 
epochs,  forming  a  province  to  which  they  have  given  the  name 
of  Lusitaniant- 

The  probability  of  the  configuration,  at  the  dawn  of  the  tertiary 
period,  which  I  have  described,  receives  support  also  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  dimatal  conditions  which  the  fossils  of  that 
period  indicate. 

It  has  not  unfrequentlv  been  remarked,  as  inconsistent  with 
any  theory  of  a  gradual  refrigeration  of  cliniate  during  geological 
periods  down  to  the  pliocene,  that  the  eocene  fauna  of  Europe, 
both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  should  at  so  late  a  stage  in 
the  geological  succession,  present  at  least  as  tropical  a  character 
as  that  presented  by  the  fauna  of  any  preceding  stage  in  our 
latitudes.  The  explanation  of  this  fact,  standing  out  as  it  does 
at  variance  with  any  law  of  gradual  refrigeration,  should,  I  think, 
be  sought  in  a  consideration  of  the  geographical  configuration 
of  the  period.  It  is,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  also  worthy  of 
remark  that  we  do  not  find  this  tropical  eocene  fauna  extending 
up  into  high  latitudes,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  fauna  of 
more  ancient  deposits,  as  the  carboniferous  of  Spitzbergen  and 
Melville  Island,  and  even  some  of  the  secondary  formations, 
whose  fauna  in  our  latitudes  presents  perhaps  a  less  tropical  ap- 
pearance than  does  that  of  the  eocene.  In  seeking  the  expla- 
nation of  this  tropical  character  of  the  eocene  fauna  of  Northern 
Europe,  we  may  refer  to  the  existing  conditions  of  such  gulfs  as 
the  Arabian  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Persia,  the  latter  of  which  repre- 
sents on  a  very  small  scale  what  I  conceive  the  nummulitic  golf 

*  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  664. 

t  See  Forbes  in  '  Memoirs  of  Geological  Survey  of  United  Kingdom/ 
vol.  i.  1846,  p.  406  &  pi.  7,  who  indicates  the  land  as  far  west  as  the  me- 
ridian of  30**  W.  See  also  Woodward,  *  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Recent 
and  Fossil  Shells,'  Wealc,  London,  1866,  pp.  361,  386.  See  also  this  view, 
of  the  extension  of  the  miocene  land  into  the  Atlantic,  adopted,  from  other 
considerations,  by  De  Vemeuil  and  Collomb,  BulL  vol.  x.  p.  77* 
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to  have  been.  Now^  the  shares  of  these  two  seas  or  gulfs  are 
the  hottest  of  those  of  any  seas  on  the  globe^  although  the  half 
of  the  former  and  the  whole  of  the  latter  are  extra-tropical.  Let 
us  conceive  the  nummulitic  gulf  thus  extending  from  its  mouth 
open  to  the  tropical  ocean  at  some  point,  how  far  east  we  have 
not  yet  materials  to  decide,  but  beyond  the  region  of  the  Aral 
Sea,  to  its  head  in  England  and  Belgium,  and  we  may  realize 
the  effect  which  would  result  from  that  configuration.  Not  only 
would  the  tropical  waters  have  free  access  and  be  closed  by 
land  from  the  contact  of  cold  currents  from  the  north,  but  the 
shores  of  this  sea  would  be  heated  by  the  accumulation  of  land 
surrounding  the  greater  part  of  it*,  while  at  places  on  its  shore 
the  rivers  which  formed  the  deposits  of  the  English  and  French 
and  other  eocene  formations  had  their  deltas,  the  more  open 
portions  of  the  sea  furnishing  the  nummulitic  deposits. 

The  view  taken,  that  this  formation  of  continent  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  theretofore  prevailing  commenced  in  the 
closing  epoch  of  the  secondary  period  contemporaneously  with 
the  first  outbursts  of  the  east  and  west  bands  which  have  go- 
verned the  alignement  during  the  post-cretaceous  period  (that  is 
to  say,  with  the  band  of  the  Pyrenees),  seems  supported  by  the 
greater  approximation  between  the  faunas  of  the  eastern  and 
western  extremities  of  the  Europeo-Asiatic  continent  which  the 
newer  cretaceous  beds  afiford  over  those  of  the  older  and  of  the 
Jnrassic  deposits.  The  late  Edward  Forbes  first  remarked  this 
in  the  comparison  of  the  fossils  from  the  cretaceous  deposits  of 
Verdachellam  and  Trinconopoly t>  since  which  M.  d'Archiac  % 
has  found  in  the  fossils  of  the  uppermost  cretaceous  beds  of 
Bains  de  Bennes,  in  the  Pyrenees,  a  few  species  closely  resem- 
bling forms  described  by  Mr.  Forbes  from  these  Indian  beds ; 
and  M.  Abich  also  gives  several  upper-cretaceous  forms  from  the 
Caucasus  identical  with,  or  closely  resembling,  species  described 
from  the  cretaceous  beds  of  England  and  France. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Forbes  on  the  fossils  from  Southern  India 
are  so  germane  to  the  views  discussed  in  this  section,  and  indeed 
lend  so  much  support  to  them,  that  I  am  tempted  by  the  weight 
always  attached  to  the  opinions  of  that  deceased  naturalist,  to 
subjoin  the  following  extract : — "  Considered  in  regard  to  the 

*  The  northern  shore  I  have  attempted  to  describe ;  the  southern  shore 
wodd  be  the  peninsula  of  Southern  India,  where  nummulitic  or  other 
marine  eocene  deposits  do  not  occur,  and  probably  Central  Africa  (which 
I  have^  in  Section  2,  referred  to  as  land  probably  formed  at  the  commeuce- 
ment  of  the  secondary  period),  and  that  region,  now  sea,  referred  to  in 
Section  4,  containing  the  islands  of  Mauritius,  &c.,  in  which  birds  of  the 
lecondaiy  continent  have  been  preserved. 

t  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  326. 

t  Butt,  vol.  xi.  p.  202;  see  also  his  remarks,  p.  204. 
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distribution  of  animal  life  during  the  cretaceous  era,  this  collec- 
tion is  of  the  highest  interest.  It  shows  that  during  two  suc- 
cessive stages  of  that  era  the  climatal  influence,  as  affecting 
marine  animals,  did  not  vary  in  intensity  in  the  Indian,  Euro- 
pean, and  American  regions,  whilst  the  later  of  the  two  [Verda- 
chellam  and  Trinconopoly  stage]  had  specific  relations  with  the 
seas  of  Europe  which  are  absent  from  the  earlier  [Pondicberry 
stage].  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  fact  is  not  to  be  sought 
for  in  a  more  general  distribution  of  animal  life  at  one  time  than 
at  another,  but  rather  in  some  great  change  in  the  distribution 
of  land  and  sea,  and  in  a  greater  connexion  of  the  Indian  and 
European  seas  during  the  epoch  of  the  deposition  of  the  upper 
greensand  than  during  that  of  the  lower.  To  this  cause  must 
dso  be  attributed  the  peculiar  tertiary  aspect  of  the  Indian  col- 
lections, depending  upon  the  presence  of  a  number  of  forms 
usually  regarded  as  characteristic  of  tertiary  formations,  such  as 
Cypraa,  OltvOy  Triton^  Pyrvla,  Nerita,  and  numerous  species  of 
Valuta,  the  inference  from  which,  since  not  one  of  the  species  is 
identical  with  any  known  tertiary  form,  should  not  be  that  the 
deposits  containing  them  are  either  tertiary  or  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  tertiary,  but  that  the  genera  in  question  com- 
menced their  existence  earliest  in  the  eastern  seas/'  By  the 
expression  I  have  copied  in  italics,  the  author,  I  apprehend, 
meant  a  greater  connexion  of  the  seas  by  a  more  continuous 
shore  line,  affording  facility  for  migration  of  moUusca;  and  this, 
in  order  to  join  these  regions,  would  necessarily  be  in  an  easterly 
and  westerly  direction.  The  origin  of  the  characteristic  eocene 
molluscous  forms  in  the  east,  and  their  subsequent  development 
westerly,  thus  suggested  by  Mr.  Forbes,  seems  to  me  to  lend 
support  to  the  view  that  I  have  taken,  of  .the  connexion  of  the 
seas  of  Western  Europe  with  those  of  Eastern  Asia,  in  the  form 
of  a  gulf  stretching  from  Eastern  Asia  as  far  at  least  as  the  most 
westerly  limits  of  Europe,  at  the  epoch  when  the  sea  again  occu- 
pied a  part  of  the  area  which  had  been  continent  during  the 
intra-cretaceous  and  tertiary  interval. 

If  at  the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  period  we  find  the 
evidences  of  a  tropical  climate  extending  northwards  to  the 
52nd  parallel,  due  to  the  peculiar  geographical  configuration  of 
the  period,  how  excessive  may  we  conceive  the  climate  of  the  mtra- 
cretaceous  and  tertiary  period  to  have  been,  when  a  vast  level  tract 
of  desiccated  sea-bottom,  uninterrupted  by  mountain  chains  of 
any  importance,  extended  through  the  whole  region  between  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  parallel  of  5(P  N.,  from  Engbind 
on  the  west  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  east,  and  (from  the 
evidence  of  the  eocene  land-fossils)  appears  to  have  been  con- 
tinued westward  in  a  lower  latitude  to  America.     Whether  this 
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liypertropical  belt  of  continent  was  continued  eastward  beyond 
the  Aralian  region,  we  have  not  any  evidence  to  affirm;  the 
<^>ening-up  of  Central  Asia  will  alone  disclose  this,  and  until 
then  the  limit  of  this  extension  cannot  be  realised ;  but  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  great  region  of  Oceanica,  which  Mr. 
Darwin  has  shown  to  consist  of  submerged  mountain  chains  of 
immense  extent,  and  to  be  now  in  a  state  of  elevation  and  depres- 
sion in  alternate  bands,  is  traversed  by  that  great  volcanic  band 
to  the  operation  of  which  has  been  due  the  formation  of  the 
major  part  of  the  Earopeo-Asiatic  continent,  that  is,  the  part 
"which  is  composed  of  cretaceous  and  tertiary  formations.  It  is 
to  the  extreme  climate  and  widely  different  conditions  to  which 
this  configuration  must  have  given  rise,  that  I  venture  to  think 
may  be  attributed  those  complete  changes  in  animal  life  which 
took  place  in  the  intra-cretaceous  and  tertiary  interval.  The  effect 
of  a  continent  stretching  east  and  west,  and  lying  in  low  latitudes, 
woold  operate  not  merely  to  exaggerate  the  terrestrial  heat,  and 
.produce  those  interferences  with  the  trade-winds  which  cause 
the  monsoons  and  bring  the  alternations  of  extreme  aridity  and 
extreme  moisture,  but  to  affect  the  marine  conditions  by  arrest- 
ing the  interchange  of  the  tropical  with  the  polar  waters, — an 
example  of  the  effects  produced  by  such  causes  being  now  per- 
ceptible in  the  condition  of  the  southern  border  of  the  Asiatic 
eontinent,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  in  that  of  Africa,  where  the 
Bight  of  Benin  washes  its  southern  shore. 

We  have  seen  that,  as  in  ihe  palseozoic  period,  so  in  the  se- 
condary ;  the  complete  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  volcanic 
bands,  which  took  place  towards  the  termination  of  those  periods 
respectively,  did  not  occur  absolutely  at  their  close,  but  rather 
heralded  it  by  occurring  prior  to  the  last  of  their  epochs  (as- 
suming the  Permian  to  be  an  epoch  of  the  palaeozoic  period). 
In  the  former  case,  the  changes  occurred  between  the  carboni- 
ferous and  the  Permian,  and  in  the  latter  we  have  seen  that  the 
volcanic  bands  from  east  to  west  had  come  into  existence,  in  the 
case  of  the  Pyrenees,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  upper  creta- 
ceous deposits,  while  the  system  of  the  Jura  (which  seems  to 
have  originated  during  the  cretaceous  epoch,  from  the  occurrence 
in  it  of  detached  portions  of  older  cretaceous  beds  conformable 
to  the  Jurassic)  possessed  a  direction  midway  between  those 
opposite  ones  characteristic  of  the  secondaiy  and  tertiary  periods, 
being  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  Both  in  the  pabeozoic  and  secondary 
periods,  therefore,  the  complete  changes  in  the  fauna  which 
marked  their  termination  do  not  appear  to  have  been  immediate 
upon  the  changes  of  the  geographical  alignement,  but  to  have 
required  the  lapse  of  an  epoch  for  their  fulfilment;  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  that  change  is  perhaps  not  less  the  indirect  result 
Phil.  Moff.  S.  4.  Vol.  28.  No.  154.  April  1862.  U 
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of  the  altered  alignement,  by  the  formation  of  contments  when 
teas  had  been^  and  the  opening  out  of  new  seas  for  the  habitation 
of  marine  animals,  thereby  causing  a  gap  in  the  geological  records 
so  far  as  they  have  hitherto  been  discovered,  than  the  direct 
result  of  the  changed  conditions  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  seas,  and  even  those  of  the  lands,  came  to  be  subjeet  on 
account  of  the  entire  change  in  the  alignement  of  the  hmd  over 
the  globe* 

[To  be  eontiniied.] 


XXXIX.  Theorems  m  the  Cakvlus  of  SyriiboU. 
ByW.  H.  L.  Russell,  Esq.,  AJB.* 

THE  following  theorems  in  differentiation  and  integration 
may  be  proved  by  means  of  the  Calculus  of  Sjrmbols.  Thej 
are  a  development  of  results  which  I  gave  in  a  Memoir  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1861,  and  will, 
I  hojpe,  be  found  interestinfc  to  mathematical  readers.  Tbt 
proof 
memoir. 


ojpe,  be  found  mteresting  to  mathematical  readers.  LUe 
of  of  these  theorems  wSl  be  suggested  by  the  origioal 
noir. 
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n— 1    n— 
-"•-2 


the  integral  sign  in  the  first  member  of  the  equation  being 
repeated  (n+1)  times. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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,      «— 1,    ,  ,v«+2   n+8   n+4    1  f .     ^  , 

+  ».-g-(»  +  l)-2-.-g-.-j-.^Ji».««U+..., 

the  integral  sign  in  the  first  member  being  repeated  (» + 1)  times. 
(-2)"  I  «<fc  j  «dM!  \  xdx  . .  .J  ^r5r»«= 

1       rdx.u 1  ^f*^* 

1.2.8...»J    *        1.1.2.8...(n-l)     J"?"* 

J 1  ^Cd».u 

"*"l.2*1.2.8...(»-2)     J~*^ 


tkeint^ral  sign  in  the  first  member  being  repeated  (n+l)  times. 
'J  *'J 


XL.  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Laws  of  Evaporation  and 
Absorption.    By  Thomab  Tatb,  Esq. 

[Continaed  from' p.  135.] 

Maximum  absorption  of  water  by  different  substances.    Measure 
of  the  porosity  of  different  substances. 

THE  amount  of  water  which  a  substance  is  capable  of  absorbing 
depends  upon  the  capacity  of  its  pores^  or  the  volume  of  its 
interstices  so  far  as  they  are  permeable  by  water.  In  most 
cases  the  volume  of  water  which  a  substance  absorbs  is  equal  to 
the  volume  of  the  air  expelled.  But  this  is  not  universally  true ; 
'for  I  have  found  that  water  will  filter  through  heavy  sandstone 
in  opposition  to  an  excess  of  atmospheric  pressure.  In  order 
to  saturate  perfectly  certain  substances  with  water^  they  must  bd 
boiled  in  a  vessel  exhausted  of  air. 

The  capacity  of  di£ferent  substances  for  absorbing  and  retain « 
ing  moisture  is  very  various*    The  following  substances  being 
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thoroughly  dried^  I  have  foond  that  calico^  Imen,  unsized  paper, 
and  other  sabstances  of  this  kind  absorb  and  retain  about  tndr 
own  weight  of  water ;  woollen  cloth  about  twice  its  own  weight; 
bath  brick  and  fine  sand  about  one-third  their  own  weight; 
plaster  of  Paris^  after  being  set,  about  six-tenths;  common  deal, 
six-tenths;  laurel-wood  rather  more  than  two-thirds;  pine-wood 
nearly  six-sevenths;  and  bran,  about  three  and  three-qoarten. 
In  order  to  determine  the  porosity  of  different  subjstances,  so 
far  as  regards  their  capacities  for  absorbing  water,  we  have  the 
following  formulffi : — 

»=— ^ xV;  andt>=(*a— *,)V; 

where  y=  the  Volume  of  the  body;  vs  the  capacity  of  the 
interstices  of  the  body,  or  the  volume  of  that  portion  of  it  pene- 
trated by  the  water  absorbed;  u;=  the  weight  of  the  body  in  a 
dry  state,  «]  being  its  corresponding  specific  gravity;  w^^  its 
weight  when  perfectly  saturated  wi^  water,  s^  being  its  corre- 
sponding specific  gravity;  and  ic^i=  the  weight  of  the  body  in 
water. 

By  means  of  these  formuln  and  the  experimental  data,  I  have 
found  the  following  results : — 

For  woollen  cloth,  vssfV ;  that  is,  the  interstices  are  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  substance. 

For  bath  brick,  v^^V;  that  is,  the  interstices  are  two-fifths 
of  the  whole  volume  of  the  substance. 

For  fine  sand,  i7=*47 ;  that  is,  the  interstices  are  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  substance. 

For  deal,  t;=^V;  for  laurel- wood,  r='45V;  and  for  piuc- 
wood,  v=f  V.  In  these  cases,  however,  a  slight  allowance  most 
be  made  for  the  expansion  of  the  wood  by  the  absorption. 

Contraction  and  elongation  of  textile  fabrics  by  the  absorption  of 

moisture. 

Under  a  constant  stretching  force,  calico,  linen,  flax,  and 
unsized  paper  undergo  contraction  upon  the  absorption  of 
moisture,  whilst  certain  woollen  fabrics  undergo  elongation. 
Thus  strips  of  linen  and  calico  were  contracted  about  the  pj-o^h 
part  of  their  lengthy  whilst  strips  of  woollen  cloth  were  elongated 
nearly  the  same  proportional  part  of  their  lengths  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  moisture.  Threads  of  cotton  and  flax  were  contracted 
about  ^th  part  of  their  lengths. 

The  strips  as  well  as  the  threads  were  suspended  from  one 
extremity,  and  had  metal  plates  attached  to  their  lower  extremi- 
ties, so  as  to  give  the  material  a  uniform  tension.  The  divisions 
of  the  scale,  measuring  the  lengths  of  the  strips,  were  divided 
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mto  tenths  of  an  inchj  so  that  with  a  ▼emier  the  contraction  or 
elongation^  as  the  case  might  be,  could  be  read  off  to  hundredths 
of  an  inch.  After  the  strips  had  become  dry^  they  nearly  re- 
tnmed  to  their  original  lengths. 

A  curiotis  experiment. — Attach  an  oblong  plate  of  metal  to 
one  extremity  of  a  cotton  thread,  and  suspend  it  from  a  loop 
formed  in  the  other  extremity :  immerse  the  thread  in  a  deep 
glass  jar  filled  with  water ;  then  the  plate  will  revolve  rapidly 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  twist  of  the  thread : 
the  rotati<xi  will  go  on  for  some  time  after  the  thread  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  water.  When  the  rotation  has  ceased,  let  the 
plate  be  restrained  from  any  further  rotation;  then  after  the 
thread  has  become  dry,  remove  the  obstruction  phced  against 
the  plate,  and  it  will  again  rotate  in  the  same  direction,  and  not, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in 
which  it  had  at  first  revolved.  The  cause  of  this  rotation  I  appre- 
hend to  be  as  follows : — ^The  moisture,  by  causing  the  thread  to 
contract,  thereby  tends  to  tighten  the  twist  of  the  thread,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  thread  tends  to  revolve  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  twist. 

Spontaneous  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  by  dif- 
ferent absorbents. 

If  an  absorbent  be  thoroughly  dried  and  then  exposed  to  a 
humid  atmosphere  at  or  near  to  the  dew-point,  it  will  gradually 
absorb  moisture  from  the  air.  The  moisture  thus  absorbed  by 
some  substances  is  something  considerable.  Woollen  cloth 
absorbs  one-seventh  of  its  own  weight  of  moisture  from  air 
whose  temperature  is  about  one  degree  above  that  of  the  dew- 
point;  bran  about  one-eighth  of  its  weight;  calico  about  one- 
tenth  ;  and  so  on.  The  amount  of  absorption  increases  as  the 
temperature  of  the  air  approaches  that  of  the  dew-point :  the 
maximum  quantity  of  moisture  absorbed  takes  place  in  an  atmo- 
sphere saturated  with  the  vapour  of  water. 

1.  The  rates  of  absorption  by  different  absorbents  presenting 
equal  surfaces  are  proportional  to  their  respective  maximum 
quantities  of  absorption.  Moreover,  the  moisture  absorbed  by 
two  equal  surfaces  of  the  same  material,  but  of  different  thick- 
nesses, is  proportional  to  their  respective  weights. 

Thus  two  equal  surfaces  of  black  cloth  and  flannel,  weighing 

respectively  400  grains  and  300  grains,  absorbed  during  the 

same  time  of  exposure  41  and  32  grains  respectively,  and  their 

maximum  quantities  of  absorption  were  found  to  be  60  and  47 

grains  of   moisture    respectively.       Here  we   have — ^ratio  of 

300  32 

weights  as -— r  =-75  j  ratio  of  rates  of  absorption  —jtt  ='78; 
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47 
and  ratio  of  maximum  absorptions  =  ^^*7S.    Agaioi  two 

equal  surfiBtces  of  calico,  but  the  one  double  the  weight  of  Ihe 
other,  absorbed  during  the  same  time  of  exposure  to  the  air, 
weights  of  moisture  very  nearly  proportional  to  their  respectife 
weights. 

2.  The  weights  of  moisture  absorbed  by  an  absorbent  ezpoied 
to  a  humid  atmosphere  in  equal  successive  intervals  of  time  ve 
(nearly)  in  geometrical  progression. 

Thus,  for  example,  during  successive  intervals  of  thirty  nunntei, 
the  weights  of  moisture  absorbed  by  a  piece  of  black  doth,  pre- 
senting a  8ur£Bu:e  of  160  square  inches  to  the  air,  were  found  to 
.be  as  follows  :-— 

Moistnre  abforbedy 
ingrains. 
During  the  1st  interval     17*4 

„         2nd      „        18-5  =  17-4  x  |  nearly. 
8rd       „        10-0=  17-4  x(i)«,. 
4th       „  70  =  17-4x(i)»„ 

Absorption  of  moisUtre  by  sulphuric  acid  from  an  atmo^^kert 
saturated  vnth  the  vcgpour  of  water. 

Equal  measures  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  diflereot 
proportions  of  water  were  introduced  into  a  beaker  2|  inches  in 
diameter,  the  liquid  being  half  an  inch  fix)m  the  edge  of  the  g^ass ; 
and  the  beaker  with  the  acid  was  placed  on  a  tray  containing 
water,  and  covered  over  with  a  large  receiver  about  1  foot  in  dia- 
meter. The  absorption  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  during  twentj- 
four  hours,  being  first  determined,  the  strong  acid  was  suceei- 
sively  diluted  with  four  equivalents  of  water,  and  the  weights  of 
moi^ure  absorbed  in  twenty-four  hours  by  the  respective  liquids 
were  determined  as  follows : — 


DOationcftheacid. 

tw«nt7.four  hoim, 
ingnini. 

a. 

ValneofafttiBi 
thefomraU 
08344*8  x*<Ur. 

0 

4H0 

8H0 

19H0 

16H0 

44-8 

26-6 

16K> 

9S 

6-0 

44-8 

86*8 

161 

9-6 

fi*8 

fiHO 
where  k  s=  Tttq-     Here  it  will  be  observed  that,  whUd  ik 

Mlution  advances  according  to  an  arithmetical  pr^pression,  tk 
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ctpaeitiffar  absorption  decreases  aecorOng  to  a  geometrical  pro* 
gression. 

^  It  will  be  hereafter  seen  that  a  similar  law  applies  to  the  solu- 
tion of  absorbent  salts. 

It  was  further  determined  ihat^  the  strength  of  the  add  being 
constant,  the  amount  of  absorption  in  equal  times  varies  (approxi- 
mately) inversely  as  the  depth  of  the  liquid  from  the  edge  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  placed 

Other  things  being  the  same,  the  rate  of  absorption  increases 
with  the  temperature.  It  was  idso  found  that  the  rate  of  absorp- 
tion, other  things  being  the  same,  increases  with  the  decrease  of 
the  atmospheric  pressure. 

Absorption  of  moisture  by  solutions  of  chloride  of  sodium  from 
an  atmosphere  saturated  with  the  vapovsr  of  water. 

In  this  case  2824  grains  of  a  saturated  solution  of  the  salt 
were  suecessiyely  diluted  with  1000  grains  of  water,  the  diameter 
of  the  vessel  exposed  to  the  humid  air  of  the  receiver  being  6 
inches:  thus  the  second  solution,  contained  2824  grains  of  the 
saturated,  or  first  solution,  with  the  addition  of  1000  grains  of 
water;  the  third  solution  contained  3824  grains  of  the  last  solu- 
tion, with  the  addition  of  1000  grains  of  water ;  and  so  on  to.the 
other  solutions.    The  results  of  experiment  weife  as  follows :—  . 

In  twenty-four  hours,  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  solu* 
tions  respectively  absorbed  25, 15*4,  9'0,  6*0  and  4*1  grains  of 
moisture. 

Now  these  results  are  approximately  expressed  by  the  formula 
fl«25  X  -6*, 
where  h=:-^j^  of  the  weight  of  the  water  added  to  the  saturated 
solution. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  law  of  absorption  is  similar  to  that 
determined  for  sulphuric  acid.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
rate  of  absorption  has  a  determinate  atomic  relation. 

Spontaneous  evaporation  of  moisture  from  dijfereni  swrfaces  ex^ 
posed  to  the  atmosphere. 

It  has  been  shown  in  one  of  the  foregoing  papers,  that  the 
evaporation  from  absorbents  saturated  with  moisture  is  for  the 
most  part  uniform,  the  temperature  and  hygrometric  state  of  the 
air  b^g  constant. 

1.  The  rate  of  evaporation  of  moisture  from  damp  porous  sub- 
stances, of  the  same  material,  is  proportional  to  the  extent  of  the 
surface  presented  to  the  air,  without  regard  to  the  relative  thidc* 
nesses  of  the  substances. 

Thus  two  pieces  of  calico,  presenting  160  square  inches  of 
surface,  but  the  (me  folded  double  whilst  the  oUier  was  single, 
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were  'saturated  with  moisture  and  suspended  in  a  quieseent 
atmosphere.  After  the  lapse  of  two  hours  the  single  thicknen 
of  calico  had  lost  41*6  grains  of  moisture  by  evaporation^  whilst 
the  double  thickness  had  lost  42  grains. 

In  this  respect  spontaneous  evaporation  diffen  entirely  from 
spontaneous  absorption^  which^  as  we  have  aeen,  is  dependent 
(within  certain  limits)  upon  the  thickness  or  weight  of  the  mate- 
rial, and  not  upon  the  extent  of  its  surfieice. 

2.  The  rate  of  evaporation  from  difierent  substances  munly 
depends  upon  the  roughness  of,  or  inequalities  on,  their  surfiBoea, 
the  evaporation  going  on  most  rapidly  from  the  roughest  or  most 
uneven  surfaces ;  in  fact,  the  best  radiators  of  heat  are  the  best 
vaporizers  of  moisture. 

Woollen  cloth,  calico,  unsized  paper,  bran,  and  fine  sand,  of 
eanal  surfaces,  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  regards  the  rate  at 
which  moisture  is  evaporated  from  them.  Calico  is  a  better 
vaporiser  than  flannel,  and  very  much  better  than  water.  The  - 
mean  result  of  a  considerable  number  of  experiments  performed 
in  a  quiescent  atmosphere  was,  that  the  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  still  water  is  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  evaporation  firom 
an  equal  surface  of  calico. 

8.  The  evaporation  from  equal  surfaces  composed  of  the  same 
material  is  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  in  a  quiescent 
atmosphere,  whatever  may  be  the  inclination  of  the  surfaces. 

Equal  pieces  of  wooUen  cloth,  each  containing  25  square 
inches,  were  cemented  to  thin  tin  plates,  and  after  being  sata- 
rated  with  moisture  and  weighed,  one  plate  was  placed  honson- 
tally  with  its  damp  face  upwards,  another  plate  was  placed  upon 
upright  rods  with  its  damp  face  downwards :  in  the  same  time 
the  loss  from  evaporation  in  both  cases  was  the  same,  or  veiy 
nearly  the  same. 

Thus,  at  a  summer  temperature,  when  the  air  was  somewhat 
humid,  the  evaporation  per  hour  from  the  damp  surface  pkoed 
upwards  was  4*78  grains,  whilst  the  evaporation  per  hour  from 
the  damp  surface  placed  downwards  was  4*71  grains;  and  when 
the  air  was  unusually  dry,  the  evaporation  from  the  former  was 
6*6  grains,  and  from  the  latter  6*5  grains. 

Again,  at  a  winter  temperature,  the  evaporation  per  hour  from 
the  former  was  2*5  grains,  whilst  from  the  latter  it  was  2*46 
grains. 

The  fiict  here  enunciated  is  highly  significant.  It  shows  that 
vapour  is  carried  into  the  air  from  a  damp  surface  for  the  most 
part  by  the  principle  of  dijffusion,  and  not,  as  it  is  commonly 
supposed,  by  the  force  of  an  ascensional  current  of  vapour.  Ii 
the  damp  surface  exposed  to  the  air  were  higher  in  temperature 
than  the  surrounding  air,  then  we  should  most  certainly  have  an 
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Bsoensional  mirrent  of  vapour,  which  would  facilitate  the  process 
of  evaporation  j  bat  this  can  only  take  place  during  continued 
sunshine :  in  other  cases  the  temperature  of  the  damp  surface 
(owing  to  the  cooling  effect  of  evaporation)  is  from  1  to  6  de- 
grees below  that  of  the  surrounding  air ;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances^ according  to  the  results  of  these  experiments,  we  can 
have  little  or  no  ascensional  current  of  vapour  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  process  of  evaporation. 

The  temperature  and  hygrometric  state  of  the  air  being  con- 
stant, the  process  of  evaporation  is  very  much  accelerated  by 
aerial  currents  and  by  direct  sunshine. 

4.  The  rate  of  evaporation  from  a  damp  surface  is  very  much 
affected  by  the  elevation  at  which  the  surface  is  placed  above  the 
ground. 

About  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  with  a  clear  sky  and  a  calm 
air,  the  two  tin  plates,  with  their  damp  surfaces  somewhat  below 
saturation,  were  placed  as  follows :  one  about  an  inch  above  the 
grass,  the  other  at  an  elevation  of  three  feet,  both  damp  surfaces 
being  placed  upwards.  In  the  course  of  two  hours  the  former 
had  gained  7*5  grains  of  moisture  by  absorption,  whilst  the  latter 
had  lost  5  grains  of  moisture  by  evaporation.  In  another  expe- 
riment, the  temperature  of  the  air  being  higher,  the  former  had 
lost  12*7  grains  by  evaporation,  whilst  the  latter  had  lost  21*2 
grains  by  evaporation.  Here  the  damp  cloth  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground  was  cooled  down  with  the  grass  by  radiation,  whilst 
the  upper  cloth  was  nearly  maintained  at  the  temperature  of  the 
air  at  that  elevation. 

5.  The  rate  of  evaporation  is  affected  by  the  radiation  of  sur- 
rounding bodies. 

The  plates,  as  described,  were  placed  in  the  shade  at  the  height 
of  six  inches  above  the  ground,  with  their  damp  surfaces  up- 
wards, the  sky  being  clear,  but  one  plate  had  a  screen  placed 
over  it.  In  the  course  of  two  hours  the  latter  had  lost  8  grains 
by  evaporation,  whereas  the  former  had  lost  only  3'5  grains ; 
that  is,  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  with  the  screen  was 
about  double  that  from  the  surface  without  the  screen.  On 
another  occasion  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  with  the  screen 
over  it  was  found  to  be  32*6  grains,  whilst  from  the  other  surface 
it  was  only  25  grains. 

Hastings,  February  16,  1862. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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XLI.  Liquid  Diffusion  applied  to  Analygis. 
By  Thomas  O&aham,  F.R.S.,  Master  of  the  Mint. 
[Continued  from  p.  223.] 
8.  Dialysis, 

PASSING  from  liquid  diffusion  in  tlie  water-jar^  I  may  advert 
first  to  the  diffusion  of  crystalloids  through  a  gelatinous  or 
colloid  mass^  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment  being  ?aned 
as  little  as  possible  from  those  of  jar  diffusion. 

Ten  grammes  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  2  grammes  of  the 
Japanese  gelatine,  or  gelose  of  Fayen,  were  dissolved  together  in 
so  much  hot  water  as  to  form  100  cub.  centims.  of  fluid.  Intro- 
duced into  the  empty  diffiision-jar  and  allowed  to  cool,  this  fluid 
set  into  a  firm  jelly,  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  jar,  and 
containing  of  course  10  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Instead 
of  placing  pure  water  over  this  jelly,  it  was  covered  by  700  cub. 
centims.  of  a  solution  containing  2  per  cent,  of  the  same  geloae, 
cooled  so  far  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  gelatinizing, — the  jar  at  the 
same  time  being  placed  in  a  cooling  mixture,  in  order  to  expedite 
that  change.  The  jar  with  its  contents  was  now  left  undisturbed 
for  eight  days  at  the  temperature  10°.  After  the  lapse  of  this 
time  the  jdl^  was  removed  from  the  jar  in  successive  portions  of 
50  cub.  centuns.  each  from  the  top,  and  the  proportion  of  chloride 
of  sodium  in  the  various  strata  ascertained.  The  results  were 
very  similar  to  those  obtained  in  diffusing  the  same  salt  in  a  jar 
of  pure  water.  The  diffusion  in  the  gelose  appeared  more  ad- 
vanced in  eight  days  than  diffusion  in  water  for  seven  days,  as 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  gelose  experiment  below  with  a 
water  experiment  on  chloride  of  sodium,  which  had  been  con- 
ducted at  nearly  the  same  temperature  (Table  III.). 

Tablb  XI. — ^Difiiision  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  Chloride 
of  Sodium  in  the  jelly  of  gelose,  for  eight  days,  at  10^. 


No.  of  stratum. 

DlAuate,  in  g;nmme8. 

1 

•015 

2 

•015 

3 

•026 

4 

•035 

5 

•082 

6 

•130 

7 

•212 

8 

•350 

9 

•486 

10 

•630 

11 

•996 

12 

1172 

13 

M90 

14 

1-203 

15  and  16 

3-450 

9-992 
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Diffusion  of  a  crystalloid  thus  appears  to  proceed  through  a  firm 
jfiUy  with  little  or  no  abatement  of  velocity.  With  a  coloured 
crystalloid^  such  as  bichromate  of  potash^  the  gradual  elevation  of 
the  salt  to  the  top  of  the  jar  is  beautifully  iUustrated.  On  the 
od)er  hand,  the  diffusion  of  a  coloured  colloid  such  as  caramel, 
through  the  jelly,  appeared  scarcely  to  have  begun  after  eight 
days  had  elapsed.  The  diffusion  of  a  salt  into  the  solid  jelly 
may  be  considered  as  cementation  in  its  most  active  form. 

Numerous  experiments  were  made  on  the  diffusion  of  crystal- 
loids through  various  dialytic  septa,  such  as  gelatinous  starch, 
coagulated  albumen,  gum-tragacanth,  besides  animal  mucus  and 
parchment-paper,  which  all  tended  to  prove  how  little  the  dif- 
ftisive  process  was  interfered  with  by  the  intervention  of  colloid 
matter.  Salts  appeared  to  preserve  their  usual  relative  diffusi- 
bility  unchanged.  The  same  partial  separation  of  mixed  salts 
was  observed  as  in  the  watei;-jar.  With  a  mixture,  for  instance,  of 
equal  parts  of  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  in  the  dialyser, 
the  first  tenth  part  of  the  mixture  which  passed  through  was 
found  to  consist  of  69*17  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  potassium  and 
4083  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Double  salts  also,  such 
as  alum,  and  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  potash,  which  admit  of 
being  resolved  into  pairs  of  unequally  diffiisive  salts,  were  largely 
decomposed  upon  the  dialyser,  as  they  are  in  the  water-jar.  The 
effect  of  heat  in  promoting  diffusion  appeared,  however,  to  be 
duninished  in  dialysis,  at  least  with  a  parchment-paper  septum. 
Thus  the  diffusion  from  a  2  per  cent,  solution  from  chloride  of 
sodium  in  a  constant  period  of  three  hours  was, — 


At  10 
At  20 
At  30 
At  40 


0-738  grm. 
0-794  grm. 
0-892  grm. 
1-017  grm. 


Ritio. 

1 

107 

1-20 
1-87. 


The  rate  of  diffusion  in  water  alone,  without  the  septum, 
would  have  been  doubled  by  an  equal  rise  of  temperature  instead 
of  being  increased  one-third  only  as  above. 

Fig.  3.— Bulb  Dialyser. 


The  small  glass  bell-jar  (figs.  8, 4)  formerly  used  as  an  osmometer, 
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was  conveniently  applied  to  dialytic  experi-  —  w    - 

ments.  Two  sizes  of  the  bulb  were  employed^ 
8*14  and  4*44  inches  in  diameter  respec- 
tiyely^  and  of  which  the  dialytic  septa  pos- 
sessed an  area  very  nearly  of  y^^^  ^"^^ 
^th  of  a  square  metre  (16*6  and  7*8 
square  inches).  With  100  cub.  centims.  of 
fluid  in  the  osmometer  (the  volume  usually 
employed)  J  the  septum  of  the  smaller  instru- 
ment was  covered  to  a  depth  of  about  20 
millimetres  (0*8  inch)^  and  the  septum  of 
the  larger  to  a  depth  of  10  millimetres 
(0*4  inch).    The  thinner  the  stratum^  the 

more  exhaustive  the  diffusion  in  a  given  

time.  It  is  generally  unadvisable  to  cover  the  septum  deeper 
than  10  or  12  millimetres  (half  an  inch)^  where  a  considerable 
difiusion  is  desired  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  following 
practical  observations  maybe  found  useful  in  applying  the  dialyser 
to  actual  cases  of  analysis.  They  refer  to  the  parchment-paper 
septum^  which  is  much  the  most  convenient  for  use. 

With  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  containing 
2  grammes  of  the  salt,  and  covering  a  septum  of  nearly  O'Ol 
square  metre  (15*6  square  inches)  in  area,  to  a  depth  of  10  milli- 
metres, the  salt  which  dififused  in  five  hours  amounted  to  0*75 
gramme,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  to  1*657  gramme,  leaving 
behind  0*343  gramme,  or  17*1  per  cent,  of  the  original  salt. 
The  following  experiments,  made  with  the  same  osmometer  and 
solution,  show  the  effect  of  reducing  the  volume  of  liquid  placed 
in  the  dialyser.  The  proportion  of  salt  which  diffnW  out  in 
twenty-four  hours  was —  .     , 

From  100  cub.  centims.  of  solution  86  per  cent. 
From  50  cub.  centims.  of  solution  92  per  cent. 
From    25  cub.  centims.  of  solution  96  per  cent 

In  all  cases  the  volume  of  water  outside  into  which  the  salt 
escaped  was  ample,  being  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
volume  of  fluid  placed  in  the  dialyser,  and  it  was  changed  daring 
the  continuance  of  the  experiment.  A  much  less  volume  of  ex- 
ternal water  suffices,  provided  it  is  changed  at  intervals  of  a  few 
hours.  The  temperature  was  10^  to  12  .  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  volumes  correspond  to  a  depth  of  liquid  in  the  dialyser 
of  0*4,  0*2,  and  0*1  inch  respectively. 

The  time  of  travelling  through  the  thickness  of  the  parchment- 
paper  itself  may  be  observed,  and  is  worthy  of  remark. 

Of  the  quality  of  parchment-paper  always  used  in  these  experi- 
ments, as  quare  metre,  when  dry,  weighed  67  grammes,  and  when 
charged  with  water  108*6  grammes.  Taking  the  specific  gravity 
of  cellulose  at  1  *46,  that  of  the  lighter  woods,  the  parchment-paper 
described  will^  in  the  humid  state^  have  a  thickness  of  0*0877 
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miDimetre,  or  tytt  ®^  *  millimetre.  Wet  parchment-paper  so 
thin  is  highly  translucent.  Gelatinous  starchy  slightly  coloured 
with  blue  litmus^  was  applied  by  a  brush  to  one  side  of  the  wet 
parchmen^paper.  Immediately  afterwards  a  di*op  of  water, 
containing  -roVo"^^  P^  ^^  hydrochloric  acid,  was  applied  on 
the  point  of  the  finger* to  the  other  (the  lower)  side  of  the 
paper.  The  time  required  by  the  acid  to  affect  the  litmus,  in 
five  successive  trials,  was  6  seconds,  5*5  seconds,  6  seconds, 
and  5  seconds.  The  mean  is  5*7  seconds,  which  is  therefore 
the  time  required  by  hydrochloric  acid,  dUuted  already  1000 
times,  to  travel  a  distance  of  0*0877  of  a  millimetre,  by  the  agency 
of  diffusion.  The  temperature  was  15^. 
•  With  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  twice  as  much  as  before  (water 
containing  0*0005  dry  acid),  the  average  time  of  passage  was 
10*4  seconds,  or  nearly  double  the  preceding  time. 

Water  containing  jxroir^  ^^  sulphuric  acid  (an  acid  less  rapidly 
diffused  than  hydrochloric  acid)  reddened  the  litmus  in  9*1  se- 
conds, and  when  doubly  diluted,  in  16*5  seconds. 
-  These  results  are  not  affected,  it  is  believed,  by  any  sensible 
diffusive  movement  on  the  part  of  the  litmus.  The  diffusion  of 
that  colouring  matter,  in  a  colloid  medium,  is  so  slow  that  it  may 
be  entirely  disregarded.  The  acid,  therefore,  is  not  met  in  its 
way  by  the  litmus,  but  really  travels  the  entire  distance  expressed 
by  the  thickness  of  the  parchment-paper.  The  first  experiments 
related  give  a  diffusive  velocity,  in  water,  to  hydrochloric  acid, 
already  diluted  one  thousand  times,  of  0*0154  millimetre  per 
second,  and  0*924  millimetre  in  one  minute. 

The  few  following  dialytic  experiments  may  be  recorded  for  the 
sake  of  the  practical  points  which  they  bring  out.  They  were 
made  in  the  smaller  osmometer,  with  100  cub.  centims.  of  a  solution 
containing  10  grammes  of  each  of  the  various  substances.  The 
area  of  the  parchment-paper  septum  was  0*005  square  metre,  and 
the  depth  of  the  stratum  of  fluid  placed  upon  it  20  millimetres. 
The  substances  diffused  were  all  crystalloids,  with  the  exception 
of  gum-arabic. 

Tablb  XII. — ^Dialysis  through  Parchment-paper  during 
twenty-four  hours,  at  10°  to  15  . 


Ten  per  cent.  aolntionB. 


Diffasate, 
in  grammes. 


Relatiye 
diffiisate. 


Osmose,  in 
grammes 
of  water. 


Relatiye 
osmose. 


Gum-arabic  

Starch-sugar 

Cane-sugar    

Milk-sugar 

Mannite^ 

Glycerine  

Alcohol 

Starch-sugar  (second  experimeut) 
Chloride  of  sodium 


0-029 
2000 
1-607 
1-387 
2-621 
3-300 
3-570 
2130 
7-500 


-004 
•266 
•214 
•185 
-349 
•440 
-476 
•284 


5-0 
170 
15-3 
15-0 
17-6 
17-6 

7-6 
16-8 
19-0 


-894 
•805 
•789 
•926 
•926 
•400 
•884 
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The  ezperimenta  were  all  made  through  the  same  portion  of 
parchment-paper,  and  in  the  order  of  the  Table — gum-arabic 
first,  and  chloride  of  sodium  last.  After  every  experiment  the 
bulb  was  immersed  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  purify  the 
septum,  before  it  was  again  used.  The  difiPiision  of  starch-sugar 
was  repeated  early  and  late  in  the  series  of  experiments,  with 
little  change  in  the  result,  showing  considerable  uniformity  in 
the  action  of  the  parchment- paper, — ^the  first  diflfusate  of  starch- 
sugar  being  2  grammes,  and  the  second  2*18  grammes.  Yet 
the  parchment-paper  had  been  in  contact  with  water  or  some 
solution  for  a  whole  fortnight  between  the  two  observations 
referred  to. 

A  layer  of  animal  mucus,  taken  from  the  stomach  of  the  pig, 
12  millimetres  in  thickness  (10  grammes  of  humid  mucus  being 
spread  over  0*005  square  metre  of  surface),  was  applied,  between 
two  discs  of  calico,  to  the  diffusion-bulb  uised  above,  the  parch- 
ment-paper being  first  removed. 

Tablb  XIII. — ^Dialysis  through  Animal  Mucus  during  twenty- 
five  hours,  at  10°  to  15°. 


Ten  per  cent,  solationi. 

DiAisate,in 
grammes. 

diffusate. 

Osmose,  in 
graomiesof 

Onni-a»*^ic  t-r-r......ttt..r... 

•023 
1-821 
1-753 
1*328 
1-895 
2-900 
1-765 
2-554 
5-054 

-004 
•360 
•347 
•262 
•375 
•573 
•349 
•505 
1 

+29 
+  7-6 
+  4-6 
+  7-1 
+  5-0 
+  7-2 
-h  7-0 
+  7-5 
«  0-2 

Sttrch-sugar 

Cane^ugar 

MUk-8ugar 

Man  nite. .•...••..... 

Alcohol 

Starch-sugar 

Glycerine 

Chloride  of  sodium  

The  relative  diffusibilities  of  the  different  substances  present 
a  considerable  degree  of  similarity  in  the  two  Tables,  and  are 
equally  analogous  to  the  diffusibilities  of  the  same  substances 
observed  in  pure  water.  The  intervention  of  a  colloid  septum 
cannot  be  said  to  have  impeded  much  the  diffusion  of  any  of  these 
substances  except  the  colloid  gum. 

The  dialysis  through  parchment-paper  of  several  other  organic 
substances,  both  crystalloids  and  colloids,  maybe  brought  together 
in  comparison  with  the  chloride  of  sodium  as  a  standard.  The 
larger  osmometer  bulb  was  used,  and  the  parchment-paper  was 
now  changed  in  each  experiment.  The  substance  in  solution 
amounted  to  2  grammes,  the  depth  of  fluid  in  the  dialyser  to  10 
millimetres  (0*4  of  an  inch),  and  the  surface  of  the  septum  to 
0*01  square  metre  (15*6  square  inches). 
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Table  XIY. — ^Dialysis  through  Parchment-paper  during 
twenty-four  hours,  at  12°. 


Two  per  cent,  solutions. 

Diffiuate, 
in  grammes. 

Proportional 
diffiisate. 

Chloride  of  iodiiun  

1-667 

1-690 

1-404 

1-166 

•835 

•783 

•517 

•305 

•280 

•265 

.    -086 

•050 

•038 

-009 

1 

1020 
•847 
•703 
•503 
•472 
•311 
•184 
•168 
•159 
•051 
•030 
•019 
•005 

Picric  acid 

Ammonift 

Thdne 

Saiidne 

Ctne-sugar    •*t.t.i«..i...«...tti...... 

AmTirdftliiie • 

Extract  of  logwood 

Catechn.. 

Extract  of  cochineal 

Gallo-tannic  add  

Extract  o£  litmus 

Purified  caramel 

Picric  acid  and  theine  were  actually  diffused  from  1  per  cent, 
aoktions,  and  the  numbers  observed  are  multiplied  by  2.  The 
erystallizable  principles,  theine,  salicine,  and  amygdaline,  appear 
greatly  more  diffusible  than  gallo-tannic  acid,  or  than  gum,  as 
has  been  already  seen.  Such  inequality  of  rate  is  likely  to 
&cititate  the  separation  of  vegetable  principles  by  the  agency  of 
dialysis* 

4.  Preparation  of  Colloid  Substances  by  Dialysis. 

The  purification  of  many  colloid  substances  may  be  effected 
with  great  advantage  by  placing  them  on  the  dialyser.  Accom- 
panying crystalloids  are  eliminated,  and  the  colloid  is  left  behind 
in  a  state  of  purity.  The  purification  of  soluble  colloids  can 
rarely  be  effected  by  any  other  known  means,  and  dialysis  is 
evidently  the  appropriate  mode  of  preparing  sudi  substances  free 
from  crystalloids. 

Soluble  Silicic  Acid. — A  solution  of  silica  is  obtained  by  pouring 
silicate  of  soda  into  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid  being 
maintained  in  large  excess.  But  in  addition  to  hydrochloric  acid, 
such  a  solution  contains  chloride  of  sodium,  a  salt  which  causes 
the  silica  to  gelatinize  when  the  solution  is  heated,  and  otherwise 
modifies  its  properties.  Now  such  soluble  silica,  placed  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  dialyser  of  parchment-paper,  to  the  usual 
depth  of  10  millimetres,  was  found  to  lose  in  that  time  5  per 
cent,  of  its  silicic  acid,  and  86  per  cent  of  its  hydrochloric  acid. 
After  four  days  on  the  dialyser,  the  liquid  ceased  to  be  disturbed 
by  nitrate  of  silver.  All  the  chlorides  were  gone,  with  no  further 
loss  of  silica.  In  another  experiment  112  grammes  of  silicate  of 
aoda,67*2  grammes  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid,  and  1000  cub.  cents. 
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of  water  were  brought  together,  and  the  section  plaeedapoai 
hoop  dialyser,  10  inches  in  diameter.  After  four  days  the  nlii- 
tion  had  increased  to  1235  cub.  centims.  by  the  action  of  otoKHei 
colloid  bodies  being  generally  highly  osmotic.  The  solutioQ 
now  gave  no  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  oontuoed 
60-5  grammes  of  silica,  6*7  grammes  of  that  substance  htTm^ 
been  lost.  The  solution  contained  4*9  per  cent,  of  alkie 
acid. 

The  pure  solution  of  sUicic  acid  so  obtamed  may  be  boiled  in 
a  flask,  and  considerably  concentrated,  without  change ;  but  when 
heated  in  an  open  vessel,  a  ring  of  insoluble  silica  is  apt  to  form 
round  the  margin  of  the  liquid,  and  soon  causes  the  whole  to 
gelatinize.  The  pure  solution  of  hydrated  silicic  acid  is  hmfii 
and  colourless,  and  not  in  the  least  degree  viscous,  even  with  14 
per  cent,  of  silicic  acid.  The  solutioii  is  the  more  durable  the 
longer  it  has  been  dialysed  and  the  purer  it  is.  But  this  sohtioB 
is  not  easily  preserved  beyond  a  few  days^  unless  considenblj 
diluted.  It  soon  appears  slightly  opalescent,  and  after  a  time 
the  whole  becomes  pectous  somewhat  rapidly,  forming  a  solid  jdlj 
transparent  and  colourless,  or  slightly  opalescent,  and  no  longer 
soluble  in  water.  This  jelly  undergoes  a  contraction  after  a  few 
days,  even  in  a  close  vessel,  and  pure  water  separates  from  iL 
The  coagulation  of  the  silicic  acid  is  effected  in  a  few  minutes  by 
a  solution  containing  lo.ooo^^  P^^  ^^  ^^7  ^^^Ikaline  or  earthy 
carbonate,  but  not  by  caustic  ammonia,  nor  by  neutral  or  add 
salts.  Sulphuric,  nitric,  and  acetic  acids  do  not  coagulate  silieie 
acid ;  but  a  few  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  passed  through  the  sta- 
tion produce  that  effect  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time.  Alcohol 
and  sugar,  in  large  quantity  even,  do  not  act  as  precipitanta;  bat 
neither  do  they  protect  silicic  acid  from  the  action  of  aUoline 
carbonates,  nor  from  the  effect  of  time  in  pectizing  the  flaidoolloid. 
Hydrochloric  acid  gives  stability  to  the  solution :  so  does  a  small 
addition  of  caustic  potash  or  soda. 

This  pure  water-glass  is  precipitated  on  the  surface  of  a  calea- 
reous  stone  without  penetrating,  apparently  from  the  coagiilatiiig 
action  of  soluble  lime-salts.  The  hydrated  sihcic  acid  then  forms 
a  varnish,  which  is  apt  to  scale  off  on  drying.  The  solution  of 
hydrated  silicic  acid  has  an  acid  reaction,  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  carbonic  acid.  It  appears  to  be  really  tasteless  (like  most 
colloids),  although  it  occasions  a  disagreeable  persistent  sensation 
in  the  mouth,  after  a  time,  probably  from  precipitation. 

Soluble  hydrated  silicic  acid,  when  dried  in  the  air-pump  re- 
ceiver, at  15°,  formed  a  transparent  glassy  mass  of  great  lusti^ 
which  was  no  longer  soluble  in  water.  It  retained  21'99  per  cent, 
of  water  after  being  kept  two  days  over  sulphuric  acid. 

The  colloidal  solution  of  silicic  acid  is  precipitated  by  certain 
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oth^  soluble  colloids,  such  as  gelatine^  alumina^  and  peroxide  of 
iron,  Y^tki  not  by  gum  or  caramel.  As  hydrated  silicic  acid,  after 
once  gelatinizing,  cannot  be  made  soluble  again  by  either  water 
or  acids,  it  appears  necessary  to  admit  the  existence  of  two  alio- 
tropie  modifications  of  that  substance,  namely,  soluble  hydrated 
silicic  acid,  and  insoluble  hydrated  silicic  acid,  the  fluid  and 
pectoixs  forms  of  this  colloid* 

The  ordinary  soluble  silicate  of  soda  is  not  at  all  colloidal,  but 

diflEiiaes  as  readily  through  a  septum  as  the  sulphate  of  soda  does. 

Several  crystalline  hydrated  silicates  of  soda  are  known  (Fritzsche)* 

Tlie  amorphous  silicic  acid  obtained  by  drying  and  calcining 

the  3^^1y>  ^^^  ^^  yitreous  acid  obtained  by  igneous  fusion,  haye 

both,  a  specific  grayity  of  about  2*2,  according  to  H.  Bose*,  and 

appear  to  be  die  same  colloidal  substance;  while  the  specific 

gravity  of  crystalloidal  silicic  acid  (rock-crystal  and  quartz)  is 

about  2*6. 

Soluble  silicic  acid  forms  a  peculiar  class  of  compounds,  whichj 
like  itself,  are  colloidal,  and  differ  entirely  from  the  ordinary  sili« 
cates.     The  new  compounds  are  interesting  from  their  analogy 
to  organic  substances,  and  from  appearing  to  contain  an  acid  of 
greatly  higher  atomic  weight  than  ordinary  silicic  acid.     Like 
gallo-tannic  acid,  gummic  acid,  and  the  other  organic  colloidal 
acids^  silicic  acid  combines  with  gelatine — ^the  last  substance 
appearing  to  possess  basic  properties.     Silicate  of  gelatine  falls 
as  a  flaky,  white  and  opake  precipitate  when  the  solution  of 
silicic  add  is  gradually  added  to  a  solution  of  gelatine  in  excess. 
The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  not  decomposed  by 
washing.     Silicate  of  gelatine  prepared  in  the  manner  describea, 
contains  100  silicic  acid  to  about  92  gelatine.     This  is  a  greater 
proportion  of  gelatine  than  in  the  gallo-tannate  of  gelatine,  and 
requires  for  soluble  silicic  acid  a  higher  equivalent  than  that  of 
gallo-tannic  acid.    In  the  humid  state  the  gelatine  of  this  com- 
pound does  not  putrefy. 

The  acid  reaction  of  100  parts  of  soluble  silicic  acid  is  neu- 
tralized by  1-85  part  of  oxide  of  potassium,  and  by  corresponding 
proportions  of  soda  and  ammonia.     The  coffi-silicates  or  co-aili- 
cates  thus  formed  are  soluble  and  more  durable  than  fluid  Bilicte 
acid,  but  they  are  pectized  by  carbonic  acid,  or  by  an  alkaline 
earbonate,  after  standing  for  a  few  minutes.     The  co-silicate  ot 
potash  forms  a  transparent  hydrated  film  on  drying  tn  ^^Jf**^' 
which  is  not  decomposed  by  water,  and  appears  to  require  atooia 
ten  thousand  parts  of  water  to  dissolye  it.     The  silicate  ot  ^^^ 
which  Forchhammer  obtained  by  boiling  freshly  precip_^t;axea 
»3icicacid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  collecting  the  PF^^^^'^^^ 
which  falls  on  cooling,  contains  274  per  cent,  of  soda,   «-^^ 
♦  Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  xix.  p.  32.  — ^ 

PR  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  28.  No.  154.  April  1862.  -»- 
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lepreaented  by  NaO +36SiO*  (Omelin).  This  lilicate  is  probably 
a  eorsilicate  of  soda  in  the  pectoos  condition.  Solable  ulicie 
add  produces  a  gelatinous  precipitate  in  lime-water,  containing 
6  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  the  basic  earth.  This  and  the  other 
insoluble  earthy  co-silicates  appear  not  to  be  easily  obtained  in 
a  definite  state.  They  gave  out  a  more  basic  silicate  to  water  on 
washing.  The  composition  of  these  salts  and  that  also  of  the 
^-siUcate  of  gelatine  were  found  to  vary  according  as  the  mode 
of  preparation  was  modified.  When  a  solution  of  gelatine  wu 
poured  into  silicic  acid  in  excess,  the  co-silicate  of  eektine  formed 
gave,  upon  analysis,  100  sihcic  acid  with  56  gelatine^  or  httle 
more  than  half  the  gelatine  stated  above  as  found  in  that  oom^ 

Sund  prepared  with  the  mode  of  mixing  the  solutions  reversed, 
le  gallo-tannate  of  gelatine  is  known  to  offer  the  same  vanabiUtj 
in  composition. 

The  gelatine  used  in  the  preceding  experiments  was  iainglsai 
^(eoUe  de  poisson)  purified  by  solution  in  hydrochloric  add  and 
subsequent  dialysis.  As  the  add  escapes  by  diffusion,  a  jelly  ii 
formed  in  the  dlalyser.  This  jelly  is  free  from  the  earthy  matter, 
amounting  to  about  0*4  per  cent.,  in  isinglass,  and  is  not  liaUt 
to  putrefaction. 

Cosilicic  acid  also  predpitates  both  aHuminie  acid  and  pnie 
caseine. 

Soluble  Alumina. — ^We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Walter  Crum  for 
the  interesting  discovery  that  alumina  may  be  held  in  solution 
by  water  alone  in  the  absence  of  any  add.  But  two  solobk 
modifications  of  alumina  appear  to  exist,  alumina  and  metala- 
mina.    The  latter  is  Mr.  drum's  substance. 

A  solution  of  the  neutral  chloride  of  aluminium  (Al^CP)^ 
placed  on  the  dialyser,  appears  to  diffuse  away  without  deoom- 
pontion.  But  when  an  excess  of  hydrated  alumina  is  previousir 
dissolved  in  the  chloride,  the  latter  salt  is  found  to  escape  by  dif- 
fusion in  a  gradual  manner,  and  the  hydrated  alumina,  retaining 
little  6t  no  add,  to  remain  behind  in  a  soluble  state.  A  solution 
of  alumma  in  chloride  of  aluminium,  consisting  at  first  of  53 
parts  of  alumina  to  48  of  hydrochloric  acid,  after  a  dialysis  of 
six  days,  contained  66*5  per  cent,  of  alumina;  after  eleven  days 
76*5  per  cent. ;  after  seventeen  days  92*4  per  cent. ;  and  after 
twenty-five  days  the  alumina  appeared  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
free  from  add,  as  traces  only  of  hydrochloric  acid  were  indicate^ 
by  an  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  But  in  such  experi- 
ments the  alumina  often '^pectizes  in  the  dialyser  before  the 
hydrochloric  acid  has  entirely  escaped. 

Acetate  of  alumina  with  an  excess  of  alumina  gave  similar 
results.  The  alumina  remained  fluid  in  the  dialyser  for  twenty- 
one  days,  and  when  it  pectized  was  found  to  retain  3*4  per  cent. 
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of  aeeiie  acid,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  equivaknt  of  acid 
to  28*2  equivalents  of  alumina. 

Solnble  alumina  is  one  of  the  most  unstable  of  substances-^a 
dreomstance  which  fully  accounts  for  the  difficulty  of  preparing 
it  ia  a  state  of  purity.  It  is  coagulated  or  pectized  by  portions, 
80  minute  aa  to  be  scarcely  appreciable,  of  sulphate  of  jpotash 
and,  I  believe,  by  all  other  salts ;  and  also  by  ammonia.  A 
solution  containing  2  or  8  per  cent,  of  alumina  was  coagulated 
by  a  few  drops  of  well-water,  and  could  not  be  transferred  from 
one  glass  to  another,  unless  the. glass  was  repeatedly  washed  out 
by  distilled  water,  without  gelatinizing.  Acids  in  small  quan- 
tity also  cause  coagulation;  but  the  precipitated  alumina  reiiulily 
dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  acid.  The  colloids  gum  and  cann 
mel  also  act  as  precipitants. 

Hus  alumina  is  a  mordant,  and  possesses  indeed  all  the.prO'«' 
pertiei  of  the  base  of  alum  and  the  ordinarv  aluminous  salts* 
A  solution  containing  0*5  per  cent,  of  alumma  mav  be  boiled 
without  gelatinizing,  but  when  concentrated  to  half  its  bulk  it 
suddenly  coagulated.  Soluble  alumina  gelatinizes  when  placed 
upon  red  litn;ius-paper,  and  forms  a  faint  blue  ring  about  the 
drop,  showing  a  feeble  alkaline  reaction.  Soluble  alumina  is 
not  precipitated  by  alcohol  nor  by  sugar.  No  pure  solution  of 
alumina,  although  dilute,  remained  fluid  for  more  than  a  few 
days. 

Like  hydrated  silicic  acid,  then,  the  colloid  alumina  may 
exist  either  fluid  or  pectous,  or  it  has  a  soluble  and  insoluble 
form,  the  latter  being  the  gelatinous  alumina  as  precipitated  by 
bases.  It  is  evident  that  the  extraordinary  coagulating  action 
of  salts  upon  hydrated  alumina  must  prevent  the  latter  subi< 
stance  from  ever  appearing  in  a  soluble  state  when  liberated 
from  combination  by  means  of  a  base. 

CoUoidal  alumina  possesses  also,  I  beheve,  a  high  atomic  weighty 
like  cosilicic  acid.  The  chloride  of  aluminium  with  excess  of  alu« 
mina  referred  to  above  appears  to  be,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  a 
colloidal  hydrochlorate  of  alumina,  containing  the  latter  sub-* 
stance  with  its  large  colloidal  equivalent,  and  may  be  really 
neutral  in  composition.  The  soluble  basic  persalts  of  iron,  tin^ 
&c.  are  likewise  all  colloidal,  and  have  no  doubt  a  similar  con* 
stitution.  Such  colloidal  salts  are  themselves  slowly  decomposed 
on  the  dialvser,  being  resolved  into  the  crystalloidud  acid  which 
escapes  and  the  colloidal  oxide  which  remains  behind. 

Soluble  Metalumina. — Mr.  Grum  first  pointed  out  a  singular 
rdation  of  acetic  acid  to  alumina,  which  has  never  been  explained4 
Sulphate  of  alumma,  when  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead  or 
baryta,  gives  a  Sinacetate  of  alumina,  with  one  equivalent  of 
free  acetic  acid — the  neutral  teracetate  of  alumina  not  appearing 
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to  exist.  It  was  further  observed  that^  by  keeping,  a  solutioD  of 
this  binacetate  in  a  close  vessel  at  the  boiling-point  of  water  for 
several  days^  nearly  the  whole  acetic  acid  came  to  be  liberated, 
without  any  precipitation  of  alumina  occurring  at  the  same  time^ 
Mr.  Crum  boiled  off  the  free  acetic  add,  or  the  greater  part  of 
it,  and  thus  obtained  his  soluble  alumina.  The  same  result  may 
be  arrived  at  by  dialysing  a  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina  that 
has  been  altered  by  heat.  In  three  days  the  acetic  acid  was 
reduced  on  the  dialyser  to  11  per  cent.,  giving  1  eqniv.  acetic 
acid  to  8  equivs.  alumina;  in  six  days  to  7*17  per  cent,  acid;  in 
thirteen  days  to  S'8  per  cent,  acid,  or  1  equiv.  acid  to  33  eqaivs. 
alumina.  The  alumina  exists  in  an  allotropic  condition,  beiDg 
no  longer  a  mordant,  and  formings  when  precipitated,  a  jelly 
that  is  not  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  acid.  Metalumina  reKm- 
bles  fdumina  in  being  coagulated  by  minute  proportions  of  acicb, 
bases,  and  of  most  salts.  Mr.  Crum  found  the  solution  of  met- 
alumina to  require  larger  quantities  of  acetates,  nitrates,  and 
chlorides  to  produce  coagulation  than  of  the  former  substances. 
The  solution  of  meta]umina  is  tasteless,  and  entirely  neutral  to 
test-paper,  according  to  my  own  observation. 

Like  alumina,  the  present  colloid  has  therefore  a  fluid  and  a 
pectous  form — ^the  liquid  soluble  metalumina,  and  the  gdatinons 
msoluble  metalumina. 

Soluble  Peroxide  of  Iron. — A  solution  of  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron  may  be  obtained  by  a  process  exactly  analogous  to  that  for 
soluble  alumina.  Perchloride  of  iron  in  solution  is  first  saturated 
with  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  added  by  small  quantities  at  a 
time ;  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  added  in  a  gradual  man- 
ner to  perchloride  of  iron,  so  long  as  the  precipitated  oxide  con- 
tinues to  be  redissolved  on  stirring.  These  red  solutions  of  iron 
have  lately  been  carefully  investigated  by  Mr.  Ordway  (Silliman'a 
Journal,  3  ser.  vol.  xxxix.  p.  197),  by  M.  Bechamp  {Amudn  de 
Chimie,  3  s^r.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  293),  and  by  M.  Scheurer-Kestner 
(ib.  vol.  Iv.  p.  380).  It  is  observed  that  the  act  of  solution  of 
the  hydrated  peroxide  by  the  chloride  of  iron  is  a  gradual  procesa, 
demanding  time.  The  quantity  of  oxide  taken  up  will  go  on 
increasing  for  a  long  time,  if  digestion  in  the  cold  is  continued. 
Mr.  Ordway  found  chloride  of  iron  to  take  up  so  much  as  18 
equivalents  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  course  of  five  months. 
This  slowness  of  action  is  highly  characteristic  of  colloids. 
Only  monobasic  acids,  such  as  hydrochloric  and  nitric,  serve  for 
preparing  such  solutions, — sulphuric  and  other  polybasic  acids 
giving  insoluble  subsalts  with  excess  of  ferric  oxide,  or  of  any 
other  aluminous  oxide.  The  red  liquid  so  obtained  is  already  a 
colloidal  hydrochlorate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  but  requires  to  be 
dialysed  for  a  sufficient  time.     Such  a  compound  possesses  an 
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dement  of  infttability  in  the  extremely  unequal  divisibility  of 
its  constituents.  Be^nning  with  perchloride  of  iron^  containing 
five  or  six  equivalents  of  peroxide  in  solution,  the  whole  solid 
matter  also  amounting  to  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  liquid^  and  the 
latter  forming  a  stratum  of  the  usual  depth  of  about  half  aa 
ineh  in  the  dialyser^  it  was  found  that  hydrochloric  acid  diffi^sed 
ont  accompanied  only  by  a  small  proportion  of  the  iron.  After 
eight  days,  the  de^-red  solution  in  the  dialyser  contained 
]>exoxide  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  97*6 
per  cent,  of  the  former  to  2*4  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  In  nine-* 
teen  days  the  hydrochloric  acid  was  reduced  to  1*5  per  cent., 
which  gives  1  equiv.  of  acid  to  80*8  equiys.  peroxide  of  iron* 
The  last  solution  was  transferred  to  a  phial,  in  which  it  remained 
fluid  for  twenty  days,  and  then  spontaneously  pectized. 

The  peracetate  of  iron,  prepared  by  double  decomposition,  is 
incapable  of  dissolving  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  as  is  well 
known,  but  still  may  be  made  a  source  of  soluble  peroxide,  as 
the  salt  referred  to  is  itself  decomposed  to  a  great  extent  by  dif- 
foaion  on  the  dialyser.  About  one-half  of  the  iron  was  lost  by 
a  diffusion  of  eighteen  da^,  in  a  particular  experiment,  leaving 
on  the  dialyser  a  red  liquid,  in  which  ninety-four  parts  of  per- 
oxide of  iron  were  still  associated  with  six  parts  of  acetic  acia. 

Water  containing  about  1  per  cent  of  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron  in  solution  has  the  dark-red  colour  of  venous  blood.  The 
solation  may  be  concentrated  by  boiling  to  a  certain  point,  and 
then  pectizes.  The  red  solution  is  coagulated  in  the  cold  by 
traces  of  sulphuric  acid,  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates,  sulphates 
and  neutral  salts  in  general,  but  not  by  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and 
acetic  adds,  nor  by  alcohol  or  sugar.  The  coagulum  is  a  deep- 
Ted*coloured  jelly,  resembling  the  clot  of  blood,  but  more  trans- 
parent. Indeed  the  coagulation  of  this  colloid  is  highly  sug- 
gestive of  that  of  blood,  from  the  feeble  agencies  which  suffice  to 
effect  the  change  in  question,  as  well  as  from  the  appearance  of 
.  the  product.  The  coagulum  formed  by  a  precipitant,  or,  in  the 
course  of  time,  without  any  addition  having  been  made  to  the 
solution  of  peroxide  of  iron,  is  no  longer  soluble  in  water,  hot 
or  cold ;  but  it  yields  readily  to  dilute  acids.  It  is,  in  short, 
the  ordinary  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron.  Here  then,  again,  we 
have  a  soluble  and  insoluble  form  of  the  same  colloidal  substance. 
Native  hematite,  which  presents  itself  in  mammillary  concretions, 
is  no  doubt  colloidal. 

Soluble  Metaperoxtde  of  Iron. — The  soluble  peroxide  of  iron 

of  M.  P^  de  Saint-Oilles^  appears  to  be  the  analogue  of  met- 

alnmina.    It  was  also  prepared  by  the  prolonged  action  of 

heat  upon  a  pure  solution  of  the  acetate.    The  characteristic 

•  Comptes  Bendm,  1855,  p.  5^. 
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properties  of  thU  substance^  which  indicate  its  allotropic  naton, 
are  the  orange-red  colour  and  the  opalescent  appearance  of  iU 
solution.  The  metaperoxide  of  iron  is  entirely  precipitsted^  of  a 
brown  ochreous  appearance,  by  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  orof  n 
alkaline'salt^  and  is  insoluble  in  all  cold  acids,  even  when  tbe 
latter  are  concentrated.  The  solubility  of  metaperoxide  of  iron 
in  water  appears  to  be  more  precarious,  if  possible,  than  thtt  of 
the  colloid  alumina.  It  would  no  doubt  be  more  safely  pie- 
pared  by  diffusing  away  the  acetic  acid  of  the  altered  ac^te  of 
iron,  than  it  is  by  boiling  off  that  acid,  as  the  solution  is  add 
to  become  precipitable  by  heat  before  the  whole  acetic  acid  if 
expelled. 

Ferroeyanide  of  Qyjper. — Many  of  the  insoluble  ferroeyanidet 
are  crystalline  precipitates ;  but  the  compound  above  named,  tad 
the  different  varieties  of  prussian  blue,  appear  to  be  strictly  ed- 
loidal. 

Certain  anomalous  properties  long  observed  in  these  eomr 
pounds  come  thus  to  be  explained.  The  ferrocyanide  of  copper 
precipitated  from  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of  cop' 
per,  is  a  reddish-brown  gelatinous  precipitate,  and  carries  down 
n  portion  of  the  potash  salt.  It  is  obtained  of  greater  purity, 
like  the  other  insoluble  ferrocyanides,  by  the  use  of  ferrocysnie 
acid  as  the  precipitant.  Ferrocyanide  of  copper  is  then  darker 
in  colour,  and  still  more  highly  gelatinous.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  substance  appears  as  a  transparent  almost  coloarleu 
jelly  when  precipitated  from  strong  solutions.  This  colloidal 
matter  assumes  colour  on  the  addition  of  water,  in  conseqaence 
of  further  hydration,  following  in  this  respect  the  analogy  of 
the  crystalloid  salts  of  copper.  The  ferrocyanide  of  copper, 
-when  once  precipitated,  may  be  washed  without  loss,  and  ex- 
hibits no  symptoms  of  solubility.  But  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  same  salt,  when  produced  by  mixing  the  precipitatang 
salts  dissolved  in  not  less  than  two  or  three  thousand  times  their 
weight  of  water,  gives  a  wine-red  solution  with  no  precipitate. 
This  is  the  soluble  condition  of  the  colloid.  When  the  red  sob- 
tion  is  placed  in  the  dialyser,  the  salt  of  potash  diffuses  out  and 
the  whole  ferrocyanide  of  copper  is  retained  behind  in  solation. 

Precipitated  ferrocyanide  of  copper  is  not  dissolved  by  oxalic 
add,  nor  by  oxalate  of  potash,  but  dissolves  freely  in  about  one- 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  neutral  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  ferro- 
cyanide of  copper  must  be  washed  beforehand,  to  ensure  solu- 
bility. A  solution  holding  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  fenocyanide  of 
copper  is  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour,  intermediate  in  tint 
between  the  acetate  and  meconate  of  iron.  The  solution  is 
transparsnt,  but  assumes  a  pNeeuliar  appearance  of  opacity  when 
se^  by  light  reflected  firom  its  surface.    The  same  appearance 
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tiB  obaerved  by  P6m  de  Saint-Gilles  in  his  metaperoxide  of 
von* 

When  a  red  solution,  such  as  that  described,  was  dialysed, 
ike  oxalate  of  ammonia  came  away  in  a  gradual  manner;  80*9 
per  eent.  of  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  were  found  in  the  odourless 
iiffttHtte  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  81  per  cent,  of  the  same 
dt  in  the  diffusate  of  the  next  three  days,  and  18*2  per  cent. 
in  the  diffusates  of  the  following  seven  days,  making  altogether 
79'8  per  cent.,  or  four-fifths,  of  the  whole  oxalate  of  ammonia 
originally  introduced.  A  small  portion  of  the  ammoniacal  salt 
ii  retained  with  force,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  ferrocyanide. 
Although  the  difiiisate  appeared  colourless,  it  was  found  to  con^ 
tun  a  little  oxide  of  copper,  namely,  0*041  gramme  (of  which 
0'Q22  gramme  diffused  out  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours),  f^om 
i  grammes  of  ferrocyanide  of  copper  placed  in  the  dialyser. 

The  liquid  ferrocyanide  of  copper,  both  before  and  after  being 
diilysed,  may  be  heated  without  change,  but  it  is  pectized  by 
t(mga  substances  with  extreme  facility.  This  effect  is  pro^ 
dac^  by  a  minute  addition  of  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  sul^- 
phuric  acids  in  the  cold,  and  of  oxalic  and  tartaric  acids  with 
the  aid  of  a  slight  heat.  It  is  remarkable  that  acetic  add  does 
not  pectize  the  ferrocyanide  of  copper  and  many  other  coUoids. 
Sulphate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  metallic  salts  gene^ 
rally  appear  to  pectise  the  red  liquid.  The  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
if  any  is  present,  remains  in  solution. 

Neutral  Prussian  Blue. — ^The  blue  precipitate  from  perchloride 
of  iron  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  ferroeyanic  acid,  is  a 
bulky  hydrate,  which  dries  up  into  gummy  masses,  so  far  resem- 
bling a  colloid.  The  precipitate  dissolves  readily  with  the  aid 
of  a  gentle  heat,  in  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  oxalic  acid,  giving 
the  well-known  solution  of  prussian  blue,  used  as  an  ink.  Prussian 
blue  iz  equally  soluble  in  the  oxalate  and  binoxalate  of  potash. 
When  the  solution  of  prussian  blue  in  oxalie  acid  was  placed  on 
the  dialyser,  no  colouring  matter  came  through,  but  28  per  cent, 
of  the  oxalic  acid  diffused  away  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours, 
aceompanied  by  traces  of  peroxide  of  iron.  The  oxalic  acid 
appears  to  leave  the  colloidal  solution  very  slowly  and  incom- 
pletely, 8  per  cent,  diffusing  away  in  the  secona  twenty-four 
hours,  11  per  cent,  in  the  next  four  days,  and  2  per  eent.  in 
the  following  six  days.  The  colloidal  solution  of  prussian  blue 
was  pectised  by  smiul  additions  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  several 
other  metalUc  salts,  but  required  larger  quantities  of  the  alkaline 
salts  for  precipitation. 

Ferridcyamde  of  Iron.  —The  blue  precipitate  from  the  ferrid- 
eyanide  of  potassium  and  a  protosalt  of  iron  is  soluble  in  oxalic 
•acid  and  the  binoxalate  of  potash,  but  not  in  the  neutral  oxalates. 
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This  blue  liquid  is  quite  incapable  of  passing  through  the  dialyaer, 
and  is  equally  colloidal  with  ordinary  prussian  blue.  So  also  is 
baric  Prussian  blue  prepared  by  the  spontaneous  oxidotioai  of 
precipitated  ferrocyanide  of  protoxide  of  iron.  This  last  ocdieid 
might  probably  be  purified  with  advantage  upon  the  dialywr. 

The  ammonio-tartrate  of  iron^  ammonio-citrate  of  iron^  and 
similar  pharmaceutical  preparations  are  chiefly  colloidal  matters. 

Sucraie  of  Copper. — ^The  deep-blue  liquid  obtained  by  adding 
potash  to  a  mixed  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  and  sugar  ap- 
pears to  contain  a  colloidal  substance.  Placed  on  a  dialyser  far 
four  days,  the  blue  Uquid  became  green^  and  no  longer  con- 
tained either  potassium  or  chlorine ;  it  in  fact  consisted  of  oxide 
ot  copper  united  with  twice  its  weight  of  sugar.  The  external 
liquid  remained  colourless,  and  gave  no  indication  of  eopper 
when  tested  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  colloidal  solu- 
tion of  sucrate  of  copper  was  sensitive  in  the  extreme  to  peo- 
tizing  agents;  Salts  and  acids  generallv  gave  a  bluish-giieen 
precipitate;  even  acetic  acid  had  that  effect.  The  precipitate, 
or  pectous  sucrate,  after  being  well-washed,  oonsista]  of  oxide 
of  copper  with  about  half  its  weight  of  sugar,  and  is  thcrefote  a 
subsucrate.  When  the  green  liquid  is  heated  strongly,  it  giva 
a  bluish-green  precipitate,  and  does  not  allow  the  copper  to  be 
readily  reduced  to  the  state  of  suboxide.  The  subsucrate  of 
copper  possesses  considerable  vivacity  of  colour,  and  might  be 
used  as  a  pigment.  A  solution  of  sucrate  of  copper  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air  with  great  avidity. 

The  sucrate  of  copper  dries  up  into  transparent  films  of  an 
emerald-green  colour.  These  films  are  not  altered  in  appearance 
or  dissolved  in  cold  or  boiling  alcohol.  In  water  they  are  re- 
solved into  sugar  and  the  pectous  subsucrate  of  copper. 

Sucrate  of  Peroxide  of  Iron. — ^The  perchloride  of  iron  with  an 
addition  of  sugar  is  not  precipitated  by  potash,  provided  the 
temperature  is  not  allowed  to  rise.  The  peroxide  of  iron  com- 
bined with  the  sugar  is  colloidal,  and  remains  on  the  dialyser 
without  loss.  At  a  certain  stage,  however,  the  sugar  appears  to 
leave  the  peroxide  of  iron,  and  a  gelatinous  subsucrate  of  iron 
pectizes.  The  subsucrate  of  iron  thrown  down  from  the  soluble 
sucrate  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  potash  consisted  of  about 
22  parts  of  sugar  to  78  parts  of  peroxide  of  iron. 
-  Sucrate  of  Peroxide  of  Uranium. — A  similar  solution  may  be 
obtained  by  adding  potash  to  a  mixture  of  the  nitrate  or  chloride 
of  uranium  with  sugar,  avoiding  heat.  The  solution  is  of  a  deep 
orange-yellow  colour,  and  on  the  dialyser  soon  loses  the  wh<^ 
of  its  acid  and  alkali.  This  fluid  sucrate  has  considerable  stabi- 
lity, but  is  readily  pectized  by  salts,  like  the  sucrate  of  copper. 
The  subsucrate  pectized  has  considerable  solubility  in  pure  water. 
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'  Sucr^ie.qf'Lime. — ^The  weU*known  sohition  of  limeiu  Btigac 
jbrms.a  solid  coagulam  when  beated.  It  is  probably,  at  aliigb 
temperature,  entirely  colloidal.  The  solution  obtained  on  cooU 
kg  passes  through  the  septum,  but  requires  a  much  longer  time 
than  a  true  crystalloid  like  the  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  blue  solution  of  tartrate  of  copper  in  caustic  potash  don* 
tains  a  coUoidal  compound,  which  has  not  been  fully  examined.. 
>  Sohble  Ckromic  Oxide. — ^The  definite  terchloride  of  chromium^ 
being  a  crystalloid,  diffuses  away  entirely  when  placed  in  solu- 
tion upon  the  dialyser.  This  salt  dissdves,  with  time,  a  certain 
portion  of  £reshly-*precipitated  hydrated  chromic  oxide,  and 
becomes  of  a  deeper  green  colour.  Such  a  solution,  after  dia« 
lysis  for  twenty-two  days,  contained  8  hydrochloric  acid  to  92 
chromic  oxide;  and  aft^  thirty-days,  4*3  acid  to  95*7  oxide,  or 
1  eqniv.  acid  to  10*6  equivs.  oxide*  After  thirty-eight  days, 
the  solution  gelatinized  in  part  upon  the  dialyser,  and  then  con* 
tained  1*5  acid  to  98'5  oxide,  or  1  equiv.  acid  to  81*2  equivs. 
chromic  oxide*  This  last  solution,  which  may  be  taken  to  repre* 
sent  soluble  chromic  oxide,  is  of  a  dark-green  colour,  and  admits 
of  being  heated,  and  also  of  being  diluted  with  pure  water  with- 
out change.  It  was  gelatinized  with  the  usual  facility  by  traces 
of  salts  and  other  reagents  which  affect  colloid  solutions,  and 
was  then  no  longer  soluble  in  water,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
heat.  It  appeared  to  be  the  green  hydrated  oxide  of  chromium 
as  that  substance  is  usually  known.  A  metachromic  oxide  may 
possibly  be  obtained  by  heating  and  dialysing  the  acetate,  but  I 
have  not  attempted  to  form  it. 

Mr.  Ordway  succeeded  in  dissolving  an  excess  of  the  hydrated 
uranic  oxide  and  of  gludna  in  the  chloride  of  urapium  and  of 
glucinum  respectively.  The  dialysis  of  such  solutions  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  yield  soluble  uranic  oiide  and  soluble 
gludna. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  hydrated  peroxides  of  the  aluminous 
type,  when  free,  are  colloid  bodies;  that  two  species  of  each  of 
these  hydrated  oxides  exist,  of  which  alumina  and  metalumina 
are  the  types — one  derived  from  an  unchanged  salt,  and  the 
other  from  the  heated  acetate  of  the  base;  further,  that  each  of 
these  specieahas  two  forms — one  soluble,  and  the  other  insoluble 
or  coagulated.  This  last  species  of  duality  should  be  well  distin- 
guished from  the  preceding  allotropic  variability  of  the  same 
peroxide.  The  possession  of  a  soluble  and  an  insoluble  (fluid 
and  pectous)  modification  is  not  confined  to  hydrated  silicic  acid 
and  the  aluminous  oxides,  but  appears  to  be  very  general,  if  not 
nnivorsal,  among  colloid  substances.  The  double  form  is  typified 
-  in  the  fibrine  of  blood. 

The  precipitated  and  gelatinous  peroxide  pf  tin  is  largfily 
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iolnble  in  the  UeUoride  of  the  same  metaL  Soch  a  adalieB, 
when  placed  in  the  dialyser^  allows  the  whole  chlorine  of  ths 
salt  and  a  portion  of  the  tin  to  diffuse  away.  Peroxide  of  tin, 
or  stannic  acid^  remains  behind^  but  not  in  a  sdable  slate.  It 
forms  in  the  dialyser  a  semitransparent  gelatinous  cake^  wkidi 
after  a  few  days  is  entirely  free  from  chlcmne.  The  original 
solutlbn,  containing  excess  of  stannic  acid,  was  dilated  to  vsriow 
degrees,  but  was  dialysed  always  with  the  same  result.  The 
eoagulum  was  insoluble  in  hot  or  cold  water,  but  dissdted 
readily  in  dilute  acids.  It  was  evidently  the  peroxide  of  tm 
unaltered. 

'  The  metastannie  acid,  or  nitric*acid  peroxide  of  tin  of  BeneliiUt 
forms  a  solid  compound  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrodilorie 
aeid.  This  compound  is  not  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  acid,  but 
is  soluble  in  pure  water.  The  solution  placed  in  the  dialyaer  u 
readily  decomposed,  and  leaves  behind  a  semitransparent  gda- . 
tinous  mass  of  pure  hvdrated  metastannie  acid,  insoluble  both 
in  water  and  acids.  There  appears,  then,  to  be  no  soluble  Ibni 
of  either  hvdrated  stannic  or  metastannie  aeid,  although  botk 
are  colloidal  substances. 

Precipitated  titanie  acidw9B  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  sad 
submitted  to  dialysis.  The  hydrochloric  acid  readily  diAued 
away,  leaving  hyarated  titanic  acid,  gelatinous  and  insolubk 
upon  the  dialyser.  The  proportion  of  titanic  acid  which  esospra 
from  the  dialyser  and  was  lost  amounted  to  0'060  gramme  oat 
of  2*5  grammes.  Titanic  acid  thus  resembles  stannic  add  is 
not  presenting  itself  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  colloid. 

Metallic  protoxides  are  not  soluble  in  their  neutral  salts,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  submitted  to  dialysis  in  the  same  oonditioM 
«s  the  preoediug  peroxides.  It  was  observed,  however,  tlMt 
oxide  of  copper  ana  oxide  of  line,  when  dissolved  in  ammoBis, 
are  capable  of  diffusing  through  a  colloidal  septum,  «Bd  m 
therefore  not  colloids  themselves.  The  water  outside  the  dia- 
lyser should  be  charged  with  ammonia  in  such  an  experiment 
[To  be  oontiiiued.J 


XLII.  On  Projeetian$  for  MapB  tgfpfying  to  a  very  UargeesM 
of  the  Earth'i  Surface.  By  Colonel  Sir  Hsnby  Jambs,  AjE., 
Director  of  the  Ordinance  Survey ;  and  Captain  Ax«BZAif  Dxa  B. 

[With  a  Plate.] 

IN  reading  the  ''Explanation  of  a  Projectbn  by  Baknoe  of 
Errors  for  Mans  applying  to  a  very  large  extent  of  the 
Earth's  Surface,  and  comparison  of  this  projeetion  with  other 
-*  Commnaicated  by  die  AutbDn. 
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projeetioDs/'  by  O.  B.  Airy,  Esq.,  Astroninaer  Boyal/  which 
appeared  in  the  Philoaophical  Mi^zine  for  Deeemb^  1861'^ 
and  in  examining  the  numerical  results  given  in  the  Tables  in 
which  the  relative  advantages  of  the  Projection  by  Balance  of 
Errors,  by  Equal  Radial  Degrees,  by  Unchanged  Areas,  and  in 
the  Stereographic  (attributed  to  Hipparohus),  and  my  Projection 
of  two- thirds  of  the  sphere,  I  was  struck' with  the  fact  that  the 
numbers. giyen  as  representing  the  Radial  distances  from  the 
centre  of  Uie  Map,  the  Exaggeration  of  the  projected  areas,  and 
th^  Distortion  of  the  form,  did  not  show  such  advantages  in 
lavouf  of  the  Ptojection  by  Balance  of  Errors  fis  I  was  naturally 
led  to  CTpect  from  the  ingenious  method  employed  by  Mft  Aixf 
for  obtaining  them, 

^  I  Aerefore  requested  Captain  Alexander  R.  Clariie,  R.E.,  to  go 
through  the  mathematical  process  employed  bv  Mr.  Airy,  and 
examine  the  numerical  results  given  in  the  Tables,  I  subjoin 
the  result  of  Captain  darkens  examination }  and  it  will  be  observed 
that^  from  a  mistake  inadvertently  made  in  one  of  the  constitnti^ 
the  projection  by  Balance  of  Errors  has  greater  advantages  than 
Mr.  Airy  has  given  it  in  his  Tables. 


The  fuiidamental  equation  of  this  very  beautiful  method  of 
development  is  readily  obtained  in  the  following  manner.  Lei 
P  be  the  point  on  the  sphere  which  is  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
map,  and  let  Q  be  anv  other  point  on  the  sphere  such  that  the 
arc  PQxs(?  •  if  Of  be  the  representation  of  Q  on  the  Devdcmmeiit^ 
PQfar.  Suppose  a  very  small  circle,  radius  ai,  described  on 
-the  sphere  having  its  eentre  at  Q,  then  the  representation  of 
this  circle  in  the  map  will  be  an  dlipae  having  its  minor  axip 
in  the  line  PQ'  and  its  centre  at  Q'.  The  lengths  of  Uie  lemi- 
axea  will  be 

dr  m 

""IB*  '"srs* 

The  diflerences  between  these  quantities  and  that  («)  wbi^ 
they  represent  are 


•od  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  errors  is  the  measure  of  the 
misrepresentation  at  Q'.  The  sum  for  the  whole  surfae^  Arom 
^ssO  to  &=/3  is  proportional  to 

which  is  to  be  a  minimum. 
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Pnttiog  r^ffssy,  and  giving  to  y  only  a  variation  subject  to 
the  condition  SyssO  when  0ssO,  the  eqnatkms  of  solution  ir 

P^  bemg  the  value  of  2p  sin  0  when  Ossfi ;  hence 

sin«^0  +  sintfcos^^-y=^-sin^,     .    •   (1) 


y«-tf-2cot|logoo8|  +  Ctang+C'cot|,  .  (1) 

0=  co«ec«|logco«|  +  |C  8ec«|- i  Ccoaec»|.(8) 

Nowy  must  vanish  with  0;  therefore  C'sO^  and^  from  (2), 

C=cot«|logsec»-|, 

which  completely  determines  r.  At  the  centre  of  the  map, 
where  ^=0, 

dr  _1  +  C 

dd"    2 

This  quantity  in  the  Astronomer  Royal's  paper  is  inadvertently 
made  ==1,  and  omsequently  the  computed  Tables,  pp.  415, 416, 
417y  are  incorrect,  and  the  Development  appears  under  disad- 
vantage.   The  limiting  radius  of  the  map  is 

R=2Ctan|- 

This  quantity  does  not  increase  indefinitely,  but  is  a  maximom 
when  ^=126^  24'  53":  for  higher  values  of  fi,  R  diminishes. 
When  y9=120^R=  1-6007.  When /9= 113°  SV,  which  is  the 
limit  of  Sir  H.  James's  map,  R=s  1*5760. 

Let  us  now  compare  this  Development  with  the  Equal  BadisI 
and  Sir  Henry  Jameses  Projection.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  most 
suppose  these  to  be  drawn  on  such  a  scale  that  the  limiting  radios 
shall  be  1*5760,  and  then  form  the  values  of 


S-0'*fe-0* 


The  values  of  this  quantity,  which  call  U,  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing Table  :— 
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#. 

BdnMofXinn. 

Sir  H.  Jmet*t. 

0. 

U. 

Uiiaf. 

U. 

Uiinf. 

V. 

Unnl. 

& 

•1168 

•0000 

•1182 

•0000 

•0836 

•0000 

I 

b 

4164 

•0101 

•1172 

•01<» 

•0882 

•0072 

5 

10 

•1149 

•0200 

•1147 

•0199 

•0819 

•0142 

10 

15 

•IIM 

•0291 

•1106 

•0286 

•0799 

•0207 

15 

90 

•1098 

•0374 

•1050 

•0359 

•0771 

•0264 

20 

85 

•1063 

•0444 

•0980 

•0414 

-0737 

•0311 

25 

30 

•lOOS 

•0501 

•0897 

•0448 

•0696 

-0848 

30 

85 

•0945 

•0542 

•0804 

•0461 

•0651 

•0373 

85 

40 

•0881 

•0566 

•0704 

•0453 

•0603 

•0087 

40 

45 

•0818 

•0574 

•0601 

•0425 

•0553 

•0391 

45 

50 

•0740 

•0567 

•0499 

•0382 

•0506 

•0387 

50 

55 

•0667 

•0547 

•0404 

•0331 

•0464 

•0380 

55 

eo 

•0598 

•0518 

•0325 

•0281 

•0432 

•0074 

60 

65 

•0536 

•0486 

•0270 

•0244 

•0418 

•0379 

65 

70 

•0491 

•0461 

•0251 

^)236 

•0430 

•0404 

70 

75 

•0471 

•0455 

•0285 

•0275 

•0479 

•0463 

75 

80 

•0499 

•0485 

•0391 

•0385 

•0582 

•0573 

80 

85 

•0575 

•0573 

•0597 

•0594 

•0759 

•0756 

85 

90 

•0752 

•0752 

•0937 

•0937 

•1041 

•1041 

90 

95 

•1068 

•1064 

•1461 

•1456 

•1469 

•1463 

95 

100 
105 

•1593 
•2442 

•1569 
•2359 

•2240 
•8371 

•2206 
•3256 

•2099 
•8013 

•2067 
•2910 

100 
105 

110 

•3784 

•3552 

•5002 

•4700 

•4329 

•4068 

no 

115 

•5904 

•5352 

•7360 

•6661 

•6223 

•5640 

114 

i' 


'From  these  quantities  we  may  infer  the  values  of 
'^U8in^.iW=M 

for  the  different  systems ;  they  are 

Sir  H.James's  .  .  .  M=0-1718,  Or  as  109'5 
Equal  Radial  ....  =:0*1643^  ,,  104-7 
Balance  of  Errors      .     .•      =01569,    „     100-0 

By  inspection  of  the  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  from  0^  to  45^ 
the  Equal-Radial  Projection  has  the  advantage ;  from  50^  to  80^ 
Sir  H.  James's  Projection  has  the  advantage ;  from  80^  upwards 
the  Balance  of  Errors  has  the  advantage. 

The  first  of  these  projections  may^  however,  be  greatly  im« 
proved.    The  general  expressign  for  the  radius,  namdy 
_    ifcsing 
^^A+costf' 

involves  two  arbitrary  quantities,  and  we  may  so  dispose  of  them 
as  to  render  the  integral  M  an  absolute  mimmum ;  that  is, 
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miut  be  a  minimam  with  respect  to  h  and  k.    Effecting  dw  is- 
te^tioa,  w«  get 

wlieft  the  qrmbols  H„  H,  are    . 
aiidNs*A+ooa/3.    Now 

aiid  h  most  be  determined  so  that 

u^  =  maximam. 

This  is  most  easily  determined  by  calculating  the  valnes  oom- 
sponding  to  assumed  values  of  A.    We  have  the  followiag:— 
*.  logH%--logH|. 

1-85  .  .  .  .  .  0-420732 
1-86  .  •  .  .  .  0'4a0756 
1-87      .    ,    .     /  .    0-420762 

1-38 0-420747 

1-89 0-420666 

By  interpolation  the  maximum  is  found  to  be 

•'      .  *.  logH^s-^logHi. 

1'86768     ....     0-4207628 

.-.  ^=2-634889; 

land  consequently 

M =0-16261; 

and  in  thii  case  the  misrepresentation  is  to  that  in  the  Balsnee 
of  Errors  as  K)8-6 :  1000.    The  point  of  sight  or  of  projeetio& 
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k  Iiere  at  the  distance  of  ^  of  the  radiaa  from  the  attrfaoe 
iutead  of  \  the  radios. 
The  expression  then  for  r  is 

1-66861  sing 
'''' 1-86768+ cos  »' 

When  t^slld*  8(y,  this  becomes  Bs=l'5737^  which  is  very  near 
to  the  sixe  of  the  Bdance  of  Errors  development^  vis.  Bail'5760» 
The  valaes  of  r  are  as  follows : — 


». 

r. 

9. 

r. 

9 

00000 

a 

0-7710 

6 

0-061S 

65 

0-8417 

10 

0-1937 

70 

0-9188 

15 

0-1844 

75 

0-9874 

20 

02464 

80 

1-0623 

25 

0-8090 

85 

1-1385 

80 

0-3722 

90 

1-2157 

d5 

0-4861 

95 

1-2935 

40 

05009 

100 

1-3713 

45 

9-5660 

105 

1-4484 

60 

06835 

no 

1-6283 

55 

0-7016 

115 

15945 

A,  R.  0. 


t  have  had  the  projection  by  Balance  of  Errors  and  my  pro* 
jection  of  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  drawn  of  Uie 
exact  same  size  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  their  relative 
merits  (Plate  IV.) ;  and  I  have  drawn  circles  in  their  centres^  that 
the  extent  to  which  figures  are  distorted  in  form  and  exaggerated 
in  area  may  be  seen,  by  comparing  them  with  the  elliptical  figures 
into  which  circles  are  projected  towards  the  limits  of  the  map*. 

My  projection  of  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  if 
described  in  the  Corps'  Papers  of  the  Boyal  Engineers  m  1858, 
and  in  the  Mittheibmgen  for  the  same  year.  It  is  a  true  geome« 
trical  or  optical  projection,  in  which  the  sphere  is  supposed  to  be 
hollow,  the  plane  of  projection  drawn  parallel  to  and  at  the 
distance  of  23^  ZQf  from  the  plane  of  any  great  circle,  and  thd 
point  of  sight  or  projection  is  at  the  distance  of  half  the  radittt 
from  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  In  my  published  maps  the  plane 
of  projection  is  drawn  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 

Maps  drawn  on  this  projection  have  consequently  a  true 
perspective  effect,  and  all  the  circles  are  represented  by  true 
cUiptical  arcs. 

But  in  the  projection,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly^  in  the 

*  The  diagrams  (Plate  IV.)  have  been  reduced  from  hureer  diagrams,  and 
printed  by  photo-sinoography  at  the  Ordnance  Sunrqr  Oi^^  Southampton, 
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Smretopment  by  Bahiiee  of*£rrors,  for  it  neither  has  a  p<Miit  of 
sight  nor  a  phme  of  projection,  we  have  no  aaeh  eiFect/b«k^  on' 
the  contrary,  we  have  in  it  aome  of  the  cireular  area  thrown  into 
lines  of  contrary  flexure';  and  this  I  conceive  is  £stal  to  thk 
method  of  representing' large  portions  of  the  earth's  soiAoe. 

Tor  the  projection  of  the  surface  of  a  hemisphere,  the  distanee 
of  the  point  of  sight  which  I  have  adopted  is  the  best  possUile; 
for  in  it  the  distortion  of  form  and  the  exaggeration  of  area— -or, 
as  we  may  caU  these  two  defects  of  all  projections,  the  misrepie- 
sentation  ir  a  minimum ;  but  for  extending  the  projeetion  from 
90°  to  US'"  3(y,  Captain  Clarke  has  shown  that  the  distance  of 
the  point  of  sight  to  give  the  least  misrepresentation  should  have 
been  ^  instead  of  iS>,  in  which  case  the  misrepresentation  wooU 
have  been  103*6  as  compared  to  100*0  in  the  projection  b^ 
Bahmce  of  Errors,  the  ratio  in  the  projection  as  drawn  by  ne 
being  109*5  to  100*0. 

In  deciding  to  adopt  half  the  radius  as  the  Aiatanee  for  my 
point  of  projection,  I  knew  that  this  ,was  not  the  best  possible 
point,  but  that  it  was  so  near  to  it  that,  fw  all  practiol  pur- 
poses and  the  simplicity  of  its  definition,  it  was  the  best  to 
adopt;  and  it  is  the  very  best  projection  up  to  90^  from  tbe 
centre.  For  the  same  reason  I  adopted  the  limit  of  the  tropia 
for  the  position  of  the  plane  of  projection,  because  this  is  very 
definite,  and  near  the  limit  which  m  prudence  I  could  give  to 
the  projection;  and  I  have  called  it  a  projection  of  two-thirds 
of  the  sphere,  whilst  in  reality  the  surface  represented  is  seven- 
tenths  of  the  whole  surface. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  projections  will  satisfy  any  practical 
person  that,  if  the  ratio  of  the  misrepresentation  in  them  is  ss 
109*5  to  100*0,  I  should  gain  very  little-  by  making  it  in  the 
ratio  of  103*6  to  1000;  in  fact  the  eye  would  not  detect  the 
difference. 

•  I  have  prepared  a  map  of  the  world  and  a  map  of  the  stars  on 
my  projection,  each  ten  feet  in  diameter,  for  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  this  year;  and  the  public  will  have  a  full  opportunity  of 
judging  of  its  merits. 


XLIII.  On  the  Regelatian  cf  Snow-gramdee. 
By  John  Tynball,  F.R.S.^ 

I  THIS  morning  (March  21)  noticed  an  extremely  interesting 
case  of  regelation.  A  layer  of  snow  between  1  and  2  incBoB 
inttbickness  had  fallen  on  the  glass  roof  of  a  small  greenhouse, 
into,  which  a  door  opened  from  the  mansion  to  which  die  green- 

f  Gommuaiested'hj  the  Author. 
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koose  was  attached.  Air  slightly  warmedj,  acting  on  the  gksa 
surface  from  underneath,  melted  the  snow  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  glass,  and  the  lay^  in  consequence  slid  slowly  down 
the  glass  roof.  The  inclination  of  the  roof  was  very  gentle,  and 
the  motion  correspondingly  gradual.  When  the  layer. overshot 
the  edge  of  the  roof  it  did  not  drop  off,  but  bent  like  a  flexible 
body,  and  hung  down  over  the  edge  for  several  inches.  The 
continuity  of  the  layer  was  broken  into  rectangular  spaces  by  the 
inclined  longitudinal  sashes  of  the  roof,  and  from  local  circum* 
stances  one  side  of  the  roof  was  warmed  a  little  more  than  the 
other;  hence  the  subdivisions  of  the  layer  moved  with  difierent 
velocities,  and  overhung  the  edge  to  different  depths.  The  bent 
snd  down-hanging  layer  of  snow  in  some  cases  actually  curled 
up  inwards.  » 

Faraday  has  shown  that  when  small  fragments  ot  ioe  float  on* 
water,  if  two  of  them  touch  each  other  they  instantly  cement 
themselves  at  the  point  of  contact ;  and  on  causing  a  row  of 
fragments  to  touch,  by  layipg  hold  of  the  terminal  piece  of  the 
row  you  can  draw  all  the  others  after  it.  A  similar  cementing 
must  have  taken  place  among  the  particles  of  snow  now  in 
qaestion,  which  were  immersed  in  the  water  of  liquefaction  near 
the  surface  of  the  glass.  But  Faraday  has  also  shown  that,  when 
two  fragments  of  ice  are  thus  united,  a  hinge-like  motion  sets  in 
when  you  try  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other  by  a  lateral  push : 
one  fragment  might  in  fact  be  caused  to  roll  round  another,  like 
a  wheel,  by  incipient  rupture  and  the  re-establishment  of  rege* 
lation.  The  power  of  motion  thus  experimentally  demonstrated 
rendered  it  an  easy  possibility  for  the  snow  in  question  to  bend 
itself  in  the  manner  observed.  The  lowermost  granules,  sub- 
jected to  pressure  when  the  support  of  the  roof  had  been  with* 
drawn*  rolled  over  each  other  without  a  destruction  of  continuity, 
and  thus  enabled  the  snow  layer  to  bend  as  if  it  were  viscous.  The 
curling  up  was  evidently  due  to  a  contraction  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  layer,  produced,  no  doubt,  by  the  accommodation  of  the 
granulea  to  each  other  as  they  slowly  diminished  in  siae. 

Waverley  Place,  St.  John's  Wood, 
March  21, 1862. 


XLIV.  On  the  Princ^Ies  of  Theoretical  Physics.   Bythe'R^.J. 
Challis,  M.A.,  KR.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  Plumian  Professor  of 
.Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  *. 

THE  great  progress  that  is  being  made  at  the  present  time 
in  experimental  philosophy  is  remarkable  in  respect  both 
to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  making  the  experiments, 
*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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tnd  the  siieceBB  with  which  new  facts  are  elicited  and  new  lawi 
ettabliihed.  In  consequence,  perhapsj  of  the  striking  character 
ef  these  aohievements,  compared  with  the  slow  and  uncertain 
■tepa  with  which  theoretical  physics  have  of  late  advancedi  the 
idea  aeema  to  be  gaining  ground  that  theory  may  be  dispenied 
withj  and  that  the  domain  of  natural  philosophy  includes  osW 
the  diseovery  of  facts  and  educing  laws  out  of  them.  On  this 
point  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  obserrations. 
*  Natural  philosophy,  as  the  histoi^  of  its  progressive  steps 
seems  eleanrly  to  point  out,  consists  of  two  parts,  Klated  but  m- 
stinct — ^vii.  the  experimental  and  theoreti^.  The  kind  of  lek- 
tion  existing  between  them  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to 
the  history  of  physical  astronomy.  The  labours  of  Kepler  are 
exclusively  in  the  province  of  experiment,  or  observation;  those 
of  Newton  in  the  province  of  theory.  The  former  do  not  in* 
volve  the  idea  of  force,  while  in  the  latter  this  idea  is  funda- 
mental. By  observations,  carried  on  with  wonderful  patienee 
and  perseverance,  Kepler  established  three  laws  relating  to  the 
motions  of  the  planets  about  the  sun.  The  knowledge  of  these 
laws  was  not  necessary  for  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of 
gravitation :  Newton,  in  fact,  did  not  use  them  for  that  purpose. 
They  were  miher  problems  for  solution,  which  Newton  succeeded 
in  solving  by  differential  calculation  applied  to  the  hypothesis  of 
a  gravitating  force  varying  according  to  the  law  of  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether 
the  reasoning  by  which  the  solutions  were  effected  would  ever 
have  been  discovered  if  the  problems  had  not  been  proposed. 
But  as  soon  as  the  proper  calculation  was  employed  and  the 
proper  hypothesis  made,  a  few  steps  of  symbolic  reasoning 
>  sufficed  for  the  demonstration  of  the  laws  which  it  cost  Kepler 
so  many  laborious  years  to  arrive  at  by  observation.  From 
Newton^s  time,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  some  futile  at- 
tempts of  Flamsteed,  astronomical  observation  has  not  been 
directed  towards  the  investigation  of  laws,  but  has  almost  ex- 
clusively been  employed  in  furnishing  the  data  indispensable  for 
making  theoretical  calculations  applicable  to  actual  bodies  and 
actual  instances  of  motion,  and  in  giving  the  means  of  correcting 
previous  data  by  comparisons  of  observed  with  calculated  celes- 
tial positions.  The  general  result  of  the  combination  of  obser- 
vation with  theory  is  the  demonstration  of  the  law  of  gravity. 
This  law  could  not  be  shown  to  be  a  physical  reality  either  by 
observation  alone,  or  by  theory  alone. 

From  this  survey  it  would  appear  that  in  Kepler's  time  astro- 
nomical observation  was  in  advance  of  theoretical  calculation, 
and  was  occupied  with  the  investigation  of  laws  because  the 
means  of  doing  so  by  theory,  to  which  such  investigation  pro- 
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perly  belongs^  was  not  yet  diBCoyered.  Taming  now  to  other 
departments  of  physics — ^the  phenomena  of  lights  heat,  clectri- 
^^i  galvanism,  magnetism,  and  diamagnetism, — ^it  may>  in  the 
£nt  place,  be  stated  that  with  respect  to  all  these  theory  is  in  a 
condition  analogous  to  that  of  physical  astronomy  in  the  time  of 
Kepler.  Experiment  has  estabhshed  the  existence  of  a  great 
number  of  facts  and  laws,  which  are  only  so  many  problems 
tbat  wait  for  solution  by  some  theoretical  generalization.  The 
process  for  effeeting  such  generalization  must  be  of  the  same 
kmd  as  that  which  has  been  so  successftd  in  physical  astronomy. 
Some  hypothesis,  or  hypotheses,  suggested  by  the  antecedents 
of  physical  science,  must  be  thought  of,  and  be  made  the  basis 
of  appropriate  calculation,  in  order  that  the  truth  of  the  hypo-* 
fteses  may  be  tested  by  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  calca« 
lation  with  experimental  facts. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  general  physical  theory,  supported 
by  mathematical  reasoning,  and  comprehensive  of  all  the  physi- 
cal forces,  has  hitherto  been  proposed,  excepting  that  of  which 
i  have  given  an  outline  in  communications  made  from  time  to 
time  to  this  Magazine.  In  the  supplementary  Number  for  last 
Jane  I  have  expressed  the  intention  of  going  through  a  revision 
of  the  proofs  of  certain  propositions  in  hydrodynamics  which  are 
essential  to  the  general  theory.  Before,  however,  carrying  out 
this  intention,  I  propose  in  this  communication,  in  the  first 
place,  to  re*state  the  fundamental  hypotheses  of  the  theory,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that,  in  conformity  with  the  principlea 
above  laid  down,  they  have  regard  to  antecedent  physical  science^ 
and  are  proper  for  being  the  basis  of  mathematical  calculation. 
Then  I  shall  endeavour  to  indicate  in  general  terms  the  process 
to  be  followed  in  order  to  found  on  these  hypotheses  a  general 
Jihysical  theory,  and  the  requirements  which  such  a  theory  must 
satisfy. 

The  hypotheses  are  of  two  distinc  tkind — sone  relating  to  the 
Agency  by  which  the  physical  forces  act,  and  the  other  to  the 
qualities  of  the  ultimate  constituents  of  material  substances. 
These  two  classes  must  be  regarded  separately,  as  they  require 
the  application  of  different  tests,  and  admit  of  different  degrees 
of  verification. 

The  principal  hypothesis  of  the  first  class  is,  that  a  very  rare 
and  elastic  fluid,  called  the  aether,  of  uniform  elasticity  through- 
out, pervades  all  space  not  occupied  by  the  atoms  of  visible  and 
tangible  substances,  and  that  under  all  circumstances  its  pres- 
sure is  proportional  to  its  density.  The  theory  does  not  recog- 
nize any  active  force  which  is  not  resident  in  this  medium. 

The  conception  of  a  medium  of  much  greater  tenuity  and 
elasticity  than  the  air  is  of  very  long  standing,  and  was  enter- 
tained especially  by  Descartes,  who  even  appUed  it  to  account 
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for  the  transmission  of  light  from  one  point  of  space  to  another. 
And  certainly  this  is  a  reasonable  and  a  philosophical  idea.  Por 
let  us  consider  what  is  the  most  general  and  patent  fact  in  leg^ 
to  light  that  we  have  to  account  for.  Some  impulse,  or  aeUoOf 
originates  at  a  position  in  space,  for  instance,  at  a  star  annmB- 
bered  millions  of  miles  distant,  and  after  a  time  is  felt  by  a 
spectator  on  the  earth's  surface*  The  rate  of  transmisaioni  it 
hisis  been  ascertained,  is  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  miles  ia 
one  second.  By  what  means,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  impube 
been  transmitted  from  so  distant  a  point  at  so  rapid  a  rate  7  To 
say  that  small  particles  of  matter  are  violently  driven  off  from 
the  star  in  all  directions,  must  be  pronounced  to  be  a  dmnaj 
explanation  compared  with  that  suggested  by  Descartes,  eqw- 
cially  as  we  now  know,  from  our  acquaintance  with  the  phoio- 
mena  of  sound,  that  a  djrnamical  effect  may  be  transmitted 
through  space  with  great  velocity  by  an  elastic  medium,  without 
the  transmission  of  matter.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  tbii 
antecedently  known  fact  is  ample  justification  of  the  hypMesii 
that  light  is  transmitted  through  space  by  an  elastic  mediom 
analogous  in  constitution  to  air.  Yet  this  very  reasonable  hy- 
pothesis meets  with  no  favour  from  the  mathematicians  of  the 
present  day.  No  one,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  except  myse^ 
has  endeavoured  to  trace  the  consequences  of  it.  Both  experi- 
mentalists and  theorists  have  not  hesitated  to  express  their  dis- 
approval oi  \i  08  a  hypothesis.  Let  them  argue  against  it  as 
much  as  they  please  from  the  consequences  to  which  it  leadis, 
but  to  object  antecedently  to  a  hypothesis  which  is  suggested 
and  made  intelligible  by  ascertained  facts,  is,  I  maintain,  whdly 
contrary  to  right  rules  of  philosophizing. 

It  is  true  that  a  medium  of  a  different  kind  has  been  invented 
to  account  for  the  transmission  of  light  through  space,  and  for 
other  of  its  phenomena.  According  to  the  assumed  constitutioiL 
of  this  medium,  it  more  resembles  a  solid  than  a  fluid.  It  m, 
however,  not  exactly  like  any  known  body,  a  particular  atomic 
arrangement  and  constitution  having  been  assigned  to  it  expressly 
to  account  for  the  polarization  of  light.  The  phenomena  of 
light  are  in  this  theory  referred  to  the  vibrations  of  JbscreU 
atoms.  I  have  from  time  to  time  given  reasons  for  concluding 
that  there  are  phenomena  of  polarization  which  are  incompatihic 
with  such  movements,  and  that  this  theory  must  consequently 
be  abandoned.  My  reasons  remain  unanswered.  I  seem,  there- 
lore,  to  have  a  right  to  ask  that  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
ditterent  course  of  reasoning  which  I  have  proposed,  via.  that  of 
investigatmg  mathematically  the  vibratory  movements  of  a  cw- 
S"^  SJ^^'"^  ^""^^^  ^''^^  referring  to  them  the  phenomena  of 
*»gnt.     ihi8  course  has  required  the  discovery  of  new  principio 
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in  the  application  of  partial  differential  equations  to  the  deter- 
mination of  fluid  motion  i  and  I  venture  to  assert  that^  till  these 
were  known>  the  science  of  hydrodynamics  was  in  so  imperfect 
a  state  that  an  undulatory  theory  of  light  was  not  possible. 

There  will  appear  to  be  the  more  reason  for  making  the  above 
request  when  the  nature  of  the  task  which  I  have^  to  a  con- 
siderable extent^  accomplished  is  stated.  It  is  known  that  there 
are  certain  phenomena  of  light  which  are  dependent  only  on 
properties  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  generated,  and  through 
which  it  is  transmitted.  The  following  is  a  list  of  them: 
(1)  the  uniformity  of  the  rate  of  propagation ;  (2)  the  identity 
of  rate  for  rays  of  different  intensity;  (3)  the  difference  of  in- 
tensity of  different  rays;  (4)  the  variation  of  the  intensity,  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  law,  with  variation  of  distance  from  a  centre ; 
(5)  the  co-existence  at  the  same  instant  of  different  portions  of 
light  in  the  same  portion  of  space ;  (6)  the  interference  of  diffe- 
rent rays  according  to  given  circumstances ;  (7)  the  composite 
character  of  light;  (8)  its  colour;  (9)  results  of  compounding 
colours;  (10)  the  different  kinds  of  polarized- Kght;  (11)  the 
circumstances  of  the  interference  and  non-interference  of  polar- 
ised light.  To  account  for  all  these  facts,  the  single  hypothesis 
is  made  that  the  medium  which  is  the  vehicle  of  light  is  a 
perfect  fluid  pressing  proportionally  to  its  density.  Out  of  this 
one  hypothesis  the  explanations  of  all  these  different  phenomena 
are  to  be  evolved  by  mathematics  alone ;  and  if  any  well-ascer- 
tained mathematical  result  be  contradicted  by  any  one  of  the 
fi&cts,  the  whole  theory  must  be  abandoned.  Now  the  hydro- 
<ib^namical  propositions  that  I  have  spoken  of,  if  my  demonstra- 
tions of  them  be  true,  do,  in  fact,  give  these  explanations.  Since, 
however,  the  principles  on  which  the  demonstrations  rest  are  in 
some  respects  iu  advance  of  any  previously  proposed,  additional 
elucidation  and  confirmation  may  reasonably  be  required.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  I  intend,  as  already  intimated,  to  revise 
both  the  propositions  and  their  demonstrations. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  hypotheses  of  the  second 
class — those  relating  to  the  qualities  of  the  constituents  of 
bodies — ^may  be  allowable  and  sufficient  for  the  foundation  of  a 
general  physical  theory.  First,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
constitution  of  material  substances  is  atomic,  the  adoption  hypo- 
thetically  of  this  constitution  being  justified  by  the  facts  of 
chemical  combination  and  analysis.  As  the  known  inertia  of 
masses  must  be  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  constituent  parts,  it 
may  also  be  assumed  that  the  atoms  are  inert.  It  is  necessary 
to  make  a  supposition  respecting  the  forms  of  the  atoms,  other- 
wise the  mutual  action  between  them  and  the  sether  cannot  be 
brought  within  the  province  of  mathematical  calculation.    I  have 
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made  the  supposition  that  they  are  all  spherical,  but  not  without 
fegard  to  antecedently  known  facts^  such  as  the  following.  The 
properties  of  bodies  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state  are  in  no  respect 
altered  by  any  change  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts— a 
fltet  which  would  hardly  be  conceivable  if  the  atoms  had  007 
other  than  the  spherical  form^  because  in  that  case  their  mutaal 
actions  would  have  relation  to  directions  in  space.  Light  is 
found  to  traverse  some  substances  without  modification^  of 
change  of  velocity^  on  changing  the  direction  of  its  passage 
through  them ;  and  though  this  is  not  the  case  in  other  sob* 
stances,  yet  as  the  latter  are  known  to  be  crystalline,  it  is  reason' 
able  to  attribute  the  circumstance  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
atoms,  and  not  to  deviations  from  the  spherical  form.  Lastly  J 
have  adopted  the  Newtonian  doctrine  that  inertia  is  an  essential 
quality,  but  not  quantitative,  and  that  consequently  all  aiom 
have  the  same  specific  inertia.  According  to  this  and  the  preced- 
ing hypothesis,  atoms  differ  from  each  other  only  in  fnagmituie. 

The  foregoing  hypotheses  relating  to  the  eether  and  the  qttahties 
of  atoms  are  the  only  ones  that  I  have  employed  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  general  mathematical  theory  of  the  physical 
forces.  This  circumstance,  while  it  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  at  the  same  time  affords  a  presump* 
tion  that  the  hypotheses  are  true,  it  being  extremely  improbable, 
if  that  were  not  the  case^  that  in  the  varied  and  e^rtensive  appli- 
oations  that  have  been  made  of  them,  some  obvious  and  fatal 
contradiction  would  not  have  been  encountered.  The  Newtonian 
dictum, "  hypotheses  non  fingo,''  must  be  taken  with  reservation, 
as  it  is  not  possible  to  frame  a  physical  theory  without  hypotheses. 
The  theory  of  gravitation,  for  instance,  rests  on  the  hypothesis 
of  the  law  of  the  inverse  square.  But  they  ought,  no  doubt,  to 
be  few  and  fondamental,  and  to  be  such  as  admit  of  being  tested 
by  means  of  mathematical  reasoning  founded  on  them.  The 
multiplication  of  hypotheses,  and  making  them  pro  re  naid,  are 
sure  signs  of  a  failing  theory. 

It  will  be  right  here  to  draw  a  distinction  as  to  kind  and 
degree  between  the  verifications  which  the  two  classes  of  hypo- 
theses admit  of  in  the  actual  state  of  science.  The  vmfication 
of  the  first  class  may  be  effected  by  comparing  results  deduced 
from  them  by  rigid  mathematical  reasoning  directly  with  observed 
phenomena.  If,  for  instance,  such  deductions  admit  of  being 
brought  into  satisfactory  comparison  with  the  eleven  different 
kinds  of  phenomena  of  light  which  I  previously  enumerated  (as, 
I  believe,  may  be  done),  there  would  be  a  strong  presumption, 
almost  amounting  to  a  proof,  of  the  reality  of  the  existence  of 
the  ather»  and  of  its  being  such  as  it  was  assumed  to  be.  And 
to  arrive  at  this  conclusion  with  so  much  of  certainty  as  to  allow 
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of  takiiig  it  for  granted  in  prosecuting  farther  lesearchjea,  would 
certainly  be  a  great  step  in  theoretical  physics.  The  other  class 
<tf  hypotheses  do  not  admit  of  the  same  kind  of  verification^- 
beoaase  phenomena  (such  as  are  some  of  those  of  light)  which 
depend  on  the  qualities  of  the  constituents  of  bodies^  require  in 
general  for  their  direct  theoretical  explanation  the  knowledge 
of  the  mutual  action  between  the  sther  and  the  atoms>  and  the 
Bomberi  magnitudes,  and  arrangements  of  the  latter.  But  this, 
knowledge  cannot  be  furnished  in  the  present  state  of  physical 
flciencey  and  ought  rather  to  be  looked  for  as  the  final  result  of 
physical  inquiry  pursued  in  different  channels  and  by  all  avail^; 
able  means. 

Such  being  the  account  of  the  hypotheses  of  the  proposed 
physical  theory,  I  proceed  now  to  speak  bri^y  and  in  general 
terms  of  the  course  of  reasoning  required  in  thdr  application  to 
different  claases  of  phenomena,  and  the  demands  which  they  will 
hare  to  satisfy.  First,  let  it  be  conceded  that  the  befbre-men<* 
tioned  explanations  of  phenomena  of  light  have  given  strong 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  aether,  and  of  its 
being  such  that  variations  of  its  pressure  are  proportional  to 
variations  of  its  density.  Next  we  must  take  into  account  the 
matter  of  fact  that  light-bearing  rays  are  also  heat-bearing,  and 
that  consequently  the  aether  must  be  the  vehicle  of  the  transmis* 
sion  both  of  light  and  of  heat.  The  explanation  which  the  nndu- 
latory  theory  gives  at  once  of  this  fact  is,  that  in  a  ray  there  ^isfc 
conjointly  transverse  and  direct  vibrations,  and  that  the  former 
expound  light,  and  the  latter  heat.  Again,  as  heat  is  known  by 
experience  to  act  as  a  repulsive  force,  the  sether  which  accounts 
for  other  of  its  phenomena  must  account  for  this  also.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sether  was  assumed  to  be  a  highly 
elastic  medium,  and  its  dynamic  action  cannot  therefore  be  over- 
looked. In  fact  it  is  reasonable  to  attribute  the  sensation  of 
light  to  the  dynamic  effect  of  the  setherial  vibrations  on  the  ner^* 
Tous  system  of  the  eye.  But  such  vibrations,  when  we  calculate 
their  effect  only  to  the  first  power  of  the  velocity,  are  found  to 
prodace  simply  oscillations  of  small  spherical  bodies  submitted 
to  their  action,  and  not  motions  of  translation.  To  account  for 
the  latter,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  effecta 
due  to  the  second  power  of  the  velocity.  This  I  have  attempted 
to  do,  and  to  found  a  theory  of  the  force  of  heat  on  a  mathema- 
tical investigation  of  the  dynamic  effect  of  pressures  correspond-^ 
ing  to  the  sqtMore  of  the  velocity  in  setherial  vibrations.  The 
investigation  showed  that  the  result  of  such  action  on  small 
spherical  bodies  might  under  some  circumstances  be  repulsion 
from  a  centre,  under  others,  attraction  towards  a  centre.  Thus 
the  theory  was  found  to  embrace  t\it  forces  of  aggregation  whick 
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hold  the  constituent  atoms  of  bodies  in  eqnilibrinm.  Between 
these  forces  and  the  force  of  gahanitm  there  is^  as  ezpeiimenl 
shows,  a  close  relation,  which  the  theory,  if  tnie,  will  accofont 
for.  But  clearly  it  does  account  for  a  relation  by  metd  v  snp- 
posing  that  the  two  kinds  of  forces  are  modifications  of  the  dy« 
namical  action  of  the  same  etherial  medium.  I  may  e?en  go 
further,  and  state,  as  a  result  to  which  my  investigations  point, 
that  while  the  forces  pf  aggregation  depend  on  the  square  of  the 
velocity  in  vArationg,  galvanic  force  depends  on  the  square  of  the 
velocity  in  currents.  Moreover,  it  is  matter  of  experioioe  that 
galvamc,  electric,  magnetic,  and  diamagnetic  forces  have  some 
bond  of  connexion ;  and  obviously  this  circumstance  also  maybe 
referred  to  their  being  modes  of  action  of  the  same  medium.  H  j 
researches  indicate,  further,  that  these  forces  are  all  ezpouodea 
by  the  dvnamic  action  of  etherial  currents,  and  that  they  diiSer 
from  each  other  only  in  the  conditions  and  circumstances  under 
which  the  currents  are  generated.  Lastly,  there  is  yet  another 
physical  force,  the  relations  of  which  to  an  setherial  medium,  and 
to  other  modes  of  force,  are  not  readily  made  out :  I  mean  the 
force  of  gravity.  If,  however,  all  the  other  forces  are  modifica- 
tions of  setherial  pressure,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
one  is  of  the  same  kind.  I  have  ventured  to  reason  on  this  sup- 
position, and  have  attempted  to  deduce  (I  think  with  success) 
the  known  laws  of  gravity  from  the  dynamical  action  of  aetherial* 
waves  of  much  larger  magnitude  than  those  which  correspond  to 
molecular  forces.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  explanations  that 
very  large  demands  are  made  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  universal 
aether,  so  large,  indeed,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  account  for 
its  meeting  them  in  any  degree  excepting  on  the  supposition  that 
it  is  a  reality. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion,  one  general  inference  of  an 
important  character  may  be  drawn.  If  the  principles  of  the 
proposed  theory  be  admitted,  it  will  follow  that,  previous  to  the 
theoretical  explanation  of  a  vast  number  of  facts  and  laws  which 
modem  experiments  have  discovered,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
investigate,  by  mathematical  reasoning  applied  to  the  sether,  the 
modes  of  its  action  under  given  circumstances.  To  illustrate 
this  remark,  I  may  refer  to  the  problem  of  the  generation  and 
permanence  of  the  sun's  he^t,  and  to  that  of  the  development  of 
the  tails  of  comets,  both  of  which  have  recently  attracted  the 
attention  of  theorists.  Now,  as  I  conceive,  neither  of  these 
problems  can  be  at  all  approached  without  the  antecedent  pos- 
session of  a  mathematical  theory  of  the  force  of  heat,  sudi  as 
that  which  I  have  deduced  from  the  properties  of  an  elastic 
medium.  If  this  course  were  pursued,  it  might  perhaps  he 
found  to  be  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  the  sun^s  heat  is  main- 
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tained  by  the  impact  of  minute  bodies  whose  enstence  even  is 
not  ssoertaiBed ;  and  to  account  for  the  elongation  of  comets' 
tiila^  it  might  be  equally  unnecessary  to  invent  pro  hdc  vice  a 
neir  kind  of  repulsive  force  emanating  from  the  sun. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting  to  an  assertion  which  has 
been  made  and  reiterated  respecting  the  science  of  hydro* 
d^fnamicsy  to  the  effect  that,  compared  with  other  departments 
of  natmral  philosophy,  it  is  of  minor  importance,  and  has  pro- 
duced ''meagre^'  results.  As  this  assertion  is  probably  only 
the  expression  of  an  opinion,  entertained  by  those  who  have 
made  it,  respecting  the  course  which  physical  research  may 
BDOst  profitably  take,  I  claim  the  right  in  the  interests  of  science 
to  state  an  opposite  opinion,  formed  after  having  long  made 
kydrodynamics  a  special  subject  of  inquiry,  vis.  that  it  is  pre- 
daely  the  determination,  by  the  application  and  solution  of  partial 
differential  equations,  of  the  motion  and  pressure  of  fluids,  which 
18  required  for  the  theoretical  explanation  of  the  present  large 
accumulation  of  experimental  facts,  and  that  the  discovery  and 
successful  solution  of  the  hydrodynamical  problems  proper  for 
this  purpose  hold  the  same  place  with  respect  to  actual  theore- 
tical physics  as  the  solution  which  Newton  first  effected  of  ap- 
propriate dynamical  problems  held  with  respect  to  physical 
astronomy. 

•  I  beg  permission  to  close  this  communication  by  referring  to 
a  &ct  of  observation  which  appears  to  be  a  singular  confirma- 
tion of  the  new  principles  which  I  have  applied  in  hydrodyna- 
mical research.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  indicate  here  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  velocity  of  sound  has  been  determined  on  those 
principles,  as  it  is  given  at  length  in  a  communication  to  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  for  December  1852.  For  the  present 
purpose  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  velocity  (a,)  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  sound  is  there  given  by  the  equation 

in  which  v  is  the  maximum  velocity  of  the  propagated  wave,  and 
the  value  of  -5  is  — ^.  Hence,  substituting  V  for  ai/  1  +  ^ 
it  will  readily  be  found  that 


a,=V.(l  + 10308^). 


It  thus  appears,  as  a  theoretical  result,  that  the  rate  of  propa- 
gation depends  in  some  degree  on  the  loudness  of  the  soimd,  the 
loader  being  propagated  with  the  greater  velocity.  I  was  not 
aware  that  such  had  been  observed  to  be  the  fact,  till  my  attea- 
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tion  WIS  drawn  to  the  eiperiments  for  the  determination  of  th« 
velocity  of  sound  made  in  the  arctic  regions  under  the  snpcrin* 
tendenoe  of  Captain  Parry,  by  the  reference  made  to  them  in 
Mr.  Eamshaw's  paper  ''On  the  Theonr  of  Sound/'  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  (Part  1. 1860,  p.  189).  It  is 
stated  that  several  times  in  the  experiments  made  on  Febmaiy  9, 
1822,  the  word  of  command  to  fire  was  heard  a/tm' tht  report  U 
the  gun ;  and  though  the  same  circumstance  was  not  remarked 
on  other  days,  it  is  to  be  said  that  on  that  day  the  number  d 
experiments  was  greater  than  on  any  other,  the  distance  was  in- 
termediate to  what  it  was  on  most  of  the  other  days,  and  the  sir 
was  still  and  barometer  low.  Taking  all  circumstances  into 
account,  the  experiment  seems  to  establish  the  fact  of  an  aotaal 
difference  of  rate  of  propagation  in  waves  of  different  intensitiei. 
Cambridge,  March  21, 1862. 

XLV.  Notices  respecting  New  Books. 

A  Momal  of  Chemistry,  Descriptive  and  Theoretictd.    By  W.  On- 
hiva,  M,B»»  FJI.S.    Part  I.  London  t  Longman  and  Co.   1861. 

THE  Unitary  notation  of  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  although  it  hss 
made  many  disciples,  does  not  as  yet  possess  a  oomplets  lite- 
ratare  of  its  own.  It  is  true  that  there  constantly  appear,  in  Bfi% 
tish  and  foreign  scientific  journals,  memoirs  in  which  the  unittxy 
formulw  and  an  appropriate  nomenclature  are  used.  Yet  although 
this  has  been  the  case  for  several  years,  and  many  fresh  conTertB 
from  among  the  most  eminent  chemists  have  joined  the  new  sect, 
the  doctrines  of  Gerhardt,  with  the  modifications  and  additions  made 
from  subsequent  experience,  have  not  been  embodied  in  a  series  of 
text-books  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  student,  nor  of 
works  of  reference  for  the  more  advanced.  This  is  the  more  remsris- 
able  since  it  seems  almost  customary  for  every  professor  of  ehe* 
mistry  to  write  a  manual  of  his  science,  which  he  can  oblige  his  ova 
pupils  to  buy,  even  if  he  is  unable  to  persuade  the  scientific  worid 
to  do  so.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  sueh  works  could  well  be  spared :  for 
they  resemble  one  another  very  closely ;  and  even  of  some  of  those 
whose  success  was  at  first  merited,  later  issues  have  retained  old 
fallacies  and  omitted  newly-discovered  facts ;  for  when  will  chemicsl 
authors  cease  to  talk  of  sidphuric  and  oxalic  adds  as  monobasic,  and 
to  introduce  these  bodies  quite  commonly  into  descriptions  andeqoa* 
tions  as  SO'  and  C^  O'  ?  But  we  are  in  real  want  of  one  complete 
set  of  treatises  in  which  the  various  branches  of  chemical  science 
proper  shall  be  treated  systematically  according  to  the  new  view ;  and 
we  welcome  the  first  instalment  of  Professor  Odling's  contributioa 
to  the  series. 

As  necessary  chemical  works,  we  may  suggest  the  following: — 
1.  A  short,  simple,  introductory  book  explaining  the  scope  snd  Isn- 
guage  of  chemistry,  and  describing  fully  the  way  of  pfenning  s 
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fcw  easy  ftnd  instmetive  experiments ;  such  a  book  ni  every  Btudent 
might  go  through  previously  to  attending  lectures  or  entering  the 
labonitory.  It  might  also  be  used  at  the  elementary  school-book  of 
chemistry.  2.  A  text-book  of  the  most  important  chemical  facts 
ftnd  theories.  3.  A  complete  dictionary  or  work  of  reference.  4.  A 
set  of  manuals  of  analysis,  quaHtative  and  quantitative.  As  to  the 
fint  of  these  works,  we  do  not  at  present  possess  in  the  English 
language  a  simple  compact  introduction  to  chemistry  on  the  unitary 
system ;  but  Prof.  Odling  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  seoond  book  oi 
the  series ;  for  the  third  we  must  wait ;  while  the  commencement  of 
a  set  of  analytical  manuals  was  made  more  than  three  years  ago.  For 
in  November  1858  an  important  original  work  was  published,  which 
Prof.  Odling  by  a  strange  oversight  neglects  to  notice,  although  he 
mentions  in  his  preface  a  much  smaller  handbook  which  was  after- 
wards issued,  of  no  particular  excellence,  but  owing  any  merit  it 
may  possess  to  the  German  work  of  Prof.  Will,  on  which  it  is  based. 
This  adaptation  by  Mr.  Conington  attempts  to  embrace  too  much, 
while  it  lacks  the  cleaniess  and  precision  attained  in  the  systematic 
treatise  of  Messrs.  Northcote  and  Church.  The  plan  of  the  latter 
volume  seems  to  anticipate  in  some  of  its  details  the  subsequent 
Work  of  Prof*  Odling. 

The  author,  in  the  portion  of  his  Manual  now  before  us,  devotetf 
thirty  pages  of  Chapter  I.  to  a  brief  outline  of  the  generalities  of  the 
science.  These,  however,  are  not  treated  with  suoh  fulness  and 
simplicity  as  to  enable  the  beginner  to  read  the  present  volume 
without  previous  initiation  into  the  general  principles  and  terminof 
logy  of  chemistry.  For  at  the  tweiftieth  line  of  Chapter  L  the  stu^ 
dent  is  introduced  precipitately  to  ''  chlorous  and  basylous  functions,*' 
and  then  told  what  is  meant  by  this  delightful  expression  in  a  couple 
of  sentences  which  imply  previous  acquaintance  on  the  student'f 
part  with  several  chemical  truths.  This  reminds  one  of  Pr.  Miller's 
plan  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  young  student  of  organic  che^ 
mistry  in  the  first  place  to  glycyrrhizin,  a  substance  whose  constitu- 
tion and  relations  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  somewhat  obscure. 

In  the  paragraphs  on  Combination  by  Volume,  Comparable  Vo- 
lumes, Equivalent  Substitutions,  and  Molecular  TypeS)  many  im- 
portant principles  are  tersely  explained ;  while  the  descriptions  given 
of  Homologous,  Isologous,  and  Heterologous  series  are  illustrated  by 
well-selected  examples.  We  may  cite  the  two  following  sets  of  hete- 
rologues,  remarking  en  passant  that  Prof.  Odling  has  shown,  by  an 
experiment  of  his  own,  that  it  is  possible  actually  to  pass,  by  a  pro4 
cess  of  direct  oxidation,  from  the  first  to  the  second  member  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  series : — 

HCl  Hydrochloric  acid.  H'P  Phosphamine. 

H  CIO  Hypochlorous  acid.  H*  PO  Phosphoric  aldehyd. 

HC10»  Chlorous  acid.  H*PO^  Hypophosphorous  add* 

HCIO'  Chloric  acid.  H'PO*  Phosphorous  acid. 

HCIO*  Perchloric  acid.  H»PO*  Phosphoric  acid. 

'  ii  16-22  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  acids  and  salts.  The 
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author's  geoenl  fommlA  for  4m  acid  (H;Ry  O*)  can  scarcely  be 
adapted  to  the  non-oxygenized,  binary,  or  hydrojg;en  adds ;  fer  it 
renders  necessary  the  qualification  that  "  0«  may  range  from  0." 
The  basicity  of  acids  is  clearly  explained  by  appropriate  instancM, 
such  as. the  following,  drawn  from  the  monobasic,  bibasic,  and  to* 
basic  acid  of  phosphorus  :— 


KH*PO» 

K»HPO"KH«PO» 

K»PO*K"HPO*KH»PO* 


H'PO*    Hypophosphorousl  adds 
H*PO*    Phosphorous  >  and 

H'PO'    Phosphoric  J  lalts. 


As  instances  of  derived  acids,  we  have  Na'CO*  andNa'CS*. 
(oxy)carbonate  and  sulphocarbonate  of  sodium:  K'  PO^  and  K'  P0% 
(oxy)pho8phate  and  sulphoxyphosphate  of  potassium.  The  rek^ 
of  uiJ&ydrides  to  acids  is  shown  by  the  following  scheme  :— 

Adds.  Anhydridsi, 

Periodic 2Hio*  -    IP0  =  P0' 

Sulphuric  ....  H«80*  -    H»0  =  S  0» 

Phosphoric    .•  2H»PO*-8IPO  =  PO* 

Silidc    H*SiO*-2H»0  =  SiO« 

A  dass  of  curious  bodies,  the  true  relations  of  which  have  not 
been  generally  discerned,  find  suitable  places  in  some  of  the  series 
given  in  the  present  volume.  Among  these  substances  the  aldehydes 
are  most  conspicuous.  They  are  usually  found  as  chlorine-sabsti- 
tntion  products  of  the  normal  aldehydes,  and  bear  the  same  rds- 
tions  to  their  respective  oxacids  as  common  aldehyde  bears  to  acede 
add.  In  the  following  Table,  the  connexion  between  certain  cUor- 
alddiydes  and  thdr  acids  is  traced  :— 

Chlor-aldehydi.  Adds. 

Nitric C1N0«+    H«0=    HCl  +  HNO*       f(HO)  NO* 

Sulphuric  ..  CPSO»  +2H»0  =  2HC1  +  H*S0*  or<  (HO)'S0» 
Phosphoric.  CI" PO    +8H»0  =  8HC1  +  H»P0*        L(HO)»P0 

"  It  is  observable  that  the  conversion  of  normal  aldehyds  into 
acids  by  oxidation  may  be  represented  as  an  exchange  of  hydrogen 
H,  for  peroxide  of  hydrogen  HO,  analogous  to  the  above-illustzmted 
exchange  of  chlorine  for  peroxide  of  hydrogen." 

The  following  illustrations  of  the  four  primary  types  put  their 
relations  into  a  very  dear  light : — 


Prot-eqiiivalent 
nSdet. 

Bi-eqaivalent 
radides. 

TeT'^uivalent 
radidei. 

Tetr-equMeDt 
radides. 

HC1-H=C1' 

Chloriae. 

H«0-H=HO' 

EuihyBeiie. 

Amidogen. 

Methyl. 

H«0-H'=0" 

Oxygen. 

H»N-H»=HN" 

Imidogen. 

H*C-H»=:H»C" 

Methylene. 

H'N-H'rsN"' 

Nitrogen. 

H*C-H»«HC'" 

Fonnyl. 

Carbon. 
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Professor  Odling.  with  Laarent,  Geibardt.  Kekal^,  and  othen* 
vegsrding^  double  decompoaition  as  the  great  type  of  chemical  action; 
enlarges  the  osaal  definition  of  it  so  as  to  include  the  direct  union  of 
two  elements,  the  substitution  of  one  element  for  another,  the  break- 
ing up  of  a  compound  into  its  elements,  and  the  liberation  of  a  single 
element  in  the  free  state. 

Compound  ndicals  are  regarded  by  our  author  as  not  necessarily 
existent  in  bodies,  but  as  molecular  groupings  capable  of  transference 
from  one  body  to  another.  Thus  substances  known  to  be  mutually 
related  in  deriyation  and  behayiour  are  capable  of  being  yiewed  as 
related  to  one  another  in  constitution  also. 

The  general  considerations  conclude  with  an  account  of  crystallo-* 
gnphy,  of  the  vtaiouB  states  in  which  chemical  substances  occur, 
and  of  atomic  volume,  atomic  heat,  and  the  diffusion  of  gases. 

In  the  systematic  description  of  Uie  elements  and  their  compounds, 
hydrogen,  as  the  great  typical  element,  comes  first,  the  other  ele- 
ments, banning  with  the  non-metallic,  being  considered  in  order 
according  to  the  gradually  increasing  complexity  of  their  relations  to 
hydrogen.  An  excellent  feature  of  the  volume  is  here  apparent, 
namely,  the  strict  order  which  is  invariably  followed  in  treating  each 
subject ;  but  this  feature  becomes  still  more  marked  when  our  author 
passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  "  monhydric  elements."  He 
gives  us  the  requisite  information  about  each  element  in  the  same 
manner: — I.  Distribution.  2.  Preparation.  3.  General  Properties. 
4.  Relations.  And  at  the  end  of  each  group  of  elements,  such  as 
that  which  includes  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine,  we  have 
a  useful  summary  of  their  general  properties  and  relations.  The 
remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  the  dihydric  and  trihydric 
elements  and  their  compounds, — the  dihydric  elements  being  oxygen, 
sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium :  and  the  trihydric,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth.  In  the  summary  of  the 
nitrogen  group,  with  which  Part  I.  concludes,  we  have  some  notes 
on  "  Mixed  TTypes,"  and  the  following  interesting  contrast  between 
the  parallel  oxacid  compounds  to  which  chlorine,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus respectively  give  origin  : — 

Monhydric.  Dihydric.  Trihydric. 

HCl  ff  S  H»  P 

HCIO  CPSO  C1»P0 

HClO=  CPSO»  H»PO» 

HCIO*  ff  ao»  H»  PO» 

HCIO*  ff  SO*  H*  PC* 

A  few  remarks,  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  work 
under  review.  Prof.  Odlinghas  made  but  few  and  slight  alterations 
in  the  commonly  received  names  of  chemical  compounds :  the  exam- 
ples given  below  illustrate  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  changes :— > 

Uoronitrous  gas NO  CI,  becomes  nitrous  chlor-aldehyd. 

Bfchloride  of  phosphorus  .  •  CF  P,     becomes  phosphorous  chlpr-aldehyd. 

mhloride  of  phosphorus  . .  CP  PO,  becomes  phosphoric  chlor-aldehyd. 

ttphochloride  of  phosphorus  CI'  PS,  ^tfcom^f^sulpho-phosphoric  chlor-aldehyd, 

hlorosnlphurous  add  ...•••  CP  SO,  becomes  sulphurous  chlor-aldehyd. 
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.  While  the  author  feeU  no  hesitation  in  ealliog  kfpomUjfihki  of 
iodiiin  tiinmlpkate,  a  change  which  will  be  tcaroely  relished  \tf 
photographers,  he  has  soruples  about  altering  ndphtmuii  faito  tvipk^ 
dimmde,  saying  (p.  228),  *'  solphamide  ought  analogically  to  be  oalled 
tulphod^amide,  and  sulphimide  sulphamide ;  but  the  use  of  these  two 
words  to  signify  the  compounds  nzpressed  above  is  too  genend  to 
allow  of  their  iteration."  We  confess  that  we  have  not  hesrd  ot 
seen  much  either  of  sulphamide  or  sulphimide ;  but  our  chemical  ei« 
perienee  has  been  perhapa  too  limited.  The  free  use,  as  an  eqiiiva* 
lent  BOtation»  of  dashes  attached  to  the  symbols,  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  work,  and  has  already  been  employed  widi  great  ad- 
vii^tage  by  Prof.  Kekul6  in  his  Lehrhueh  ier  Orgmdscken  Chemk. 
,  The  volume  before  us  is  characterized  by  a  force*  and  precision  o( 
style,  and  by  a  happy  originality  of  view,  which  it  would  reqoiie 
Ipng  quotations  properly  to  illustrate,  and  which  render  the  woik  a 
valuable  oontribution  to  English  chemical  literature. 


XLVI.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies* 

IlOTAIi  SOCIETY. 

[Contlnned  from  p.  2238.] 

April  25,  1861. — Major-General  Sabine,  R.A.,  Treasurer  and  T)e^ 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

TBE  following  communication  was  read : — 
"  On  the  Synthesis  of  Succmic  and  Pjrotartaric  Adds,"    By 
Maxwell  Simpson,  Esq.,  M.B. 

Since  my  last  communication  to  the  Society*,  I  have  suooeedel 
in  obtaining  the  cyanide  of  ethylene  in  a  state  of  purity  by  a  slight 
modification  of  the  process  I  have  already  given.  A  detailed  aoooont 
of  it  will  be  found  in  the  paper  which  accompanies  this  abstract. 

This  is»  I  believe,  the  first  example  of  a  diatomic  cyanide.  It  hsi 
the  following  properties  in  addition  to  those  I  have  already  enmn^ 
rated : — Below  tne  temperature  of  3/^  Cent,  it  is  a  czystaUins 
solid  of  a  light-brown  colour,  above  that  temperature  it  u  a  fluid  ofl. 
Its  specific  griivity  'at  45^  Cent,  is  1*023.  It  has  an  acrid  dis- 
agreeable taste.  It  is  neutral  to  test*paper.  It  is  decomposed  bj 
potassium,  cyanide  of  potassium  being  formed.  Its  solution  in  wster 
IS  not  affected  by  nitrate  of  silver*  Heated  with  nitric  add,  it  ffm 
sucdnic  add  and  nitrate  of  ammonia.  Heated  with  muriatic  add,  it 
yields  the  same  acid  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  It  forms  an  inter- 
esting compound  with  nitrate  of  silver,  which  was  obtained  in  the 
following  manner : — About  three  equivalents  of  crystallized  nitrstc 
6f  silver  were  nibbed  up  in  a  mortar  with  one  equivalent  of  part. 
Cyanide  of  ethylene  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ether.  The  ether 
was  then  poured  off,  and  the  residual  salt  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol. 
On-  cooling,  the  alcohol  became  a  mass  of  brilliant  pearly  platei. 
.  Submitted  to  analysis,  these  yielded  results  agreeing  with  the  for- 
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ttda  C^  H4  973+4  (AgO,  NOs).  The  crystals  are  soluble  in  wftter 
and  aleoboC  insoluble  in  ether.  When  hea^,  they  melt  and  explode 
like  gunpowder.  Thej  do  not  detonate  on  percussion.  This  com* 
pound'  may  possibly  throw  some  Ught  on  the  constitution  of  the 
fulminates. 

I  haTC  also  slightly  modified  the  process  I  gave  in  my  last  note 
for  Buceinio  acid«  The  modified  process  is  rery  produetire,  alid 
yields  the  acid  at  once  in  a  state  of  purity.  From  1500  grains  df 
bromide  of  ethylene  I  obtained  480  grains  of  succinic  acid,  or  nearly 
d3  per  cent.  It  gave  on  analysis  40*54  instead  of  40*67  per  cent,  of 
earboit. 

We  are  now  enabled,  thanks  to  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Perkiu 
and  Duppa  and  of  M.  Kekultf  *,  to  build  up  three  highly  complex 
organic  adds  (succinic,  paratartaric,  and  malic)  from  a  simple  hydro- 
carbon 3  and,  what  is  more  important,  we  are  enabled  to  do  tlus  by 
processes  erery  stage  of  which  is  perfectly  intelligible. 

With  the  Tiew  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  homolognes  of 
Succinic  acid  could  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  I  have  endea- 
voured  to  prepare  pyrotartaric  acid  from  the  cyanide  of  propylene, 
propylene  oeing  the  radical  of  propylglycol. 

Preparation  of  Cyanide  of  Frop^flene, — ^A  mixture  of  one  equi- 
valent of  bromide  of  propylene  and  two  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  to- 
gether with  a  considerable  quantity  of  alcohol,  was  exposed  to  the 
temperature  of  a  water-bath  for  about  sixteen  hours.  The  alcohol 
was  then  filtered  and  distilled.  A  liquid  residue  was  thus  obtained, 
which  was  dissolved  in  ether.  The  body  left  on  evaporating  the 
etherial  solution  was  then  submitted  to  distillation.  Almost  the 
entire  liquid  passed  over  between  266°  and  290®  Cent.  The  fractioi^ 
distilling  between  277^  and  290°  Cent,  was  collected  apart  and  ana- 
lysed. It  gave  62*0  instead  of  63*8  per  cent,  of  carbon.  This  body 
cannot  be  obtained  purer  by  distillation  under  atmospheric  pressure, 
is  it  suffers  partial  decomposition  during  the  process. 

The  properties  of  this  cyanide  very  much  resemble  those  of  the 
preceding.  It  differs,  however,  in  its  physical  state,  which  is  that 
of  a  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  has  an  acrid  taste.  It  is  neutnd  to 
test-paper.  It  is  decomposed  by  potassium,  cyanide  of  potassium 
being  formed.  Its  solution  in  water  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of 
silver.    Heated  with  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  an  acid  and  ammonia. 

Formation  of  Pyrotartaric  Aeid, — ^A  mixture  of  one  volume  of 
cyanide  of  propylene  and  about  \\  volume  of  strong  muriatic  acid 
was  exposed  in  a  sealed  tube  to  the  temperature  of  a  water-bath 
for  a  few  hours.  On  cooling,  the  contents  of  the  tube  became  a 
mass  of  crystals.  These  were  dried  and  dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohc^.  The  residue  obtained  on  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion was  then  twice  crystallized  from  water,  and  finally  digested 
with  ether.     The  body  left  on  distilling  off  the  ether  is  the  acid  in 

*  Qoarterly  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  July  1860  j  and  BuUetin  de  la 
Sod^U  Chimique  de  Paria  du  Aott,  ]1860,  p.  208. 
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oaestioA.  The  numben  obtained  on  analjm  agpree  Teiy  wdi  vitk 
the  formula  of  pyrotartaric  acid ;  I  got  44*6  insteiul  of  45*4  percent, 
of  carbon.  It  had  also  all  the  properties  ascribed  to  this  acid  by 
Pelouxe  and  Arppe.  The  crystals  were  colourless,  and  very  solabie 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  had  an  agreeable  add  taste.  It 
became  semi-fluid  at  100^  Cent.,  and  melted  completely  a  few 
degrees  aboTe  that  temperature.  Long-oontinned  ebnlhtion  in 
a  glass  tube  converted  it  into  an  oil,  which  was  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  and  no  longer  affected  litmus-paper,  but  which  gndasUy 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  recovering  at  the  same  time  its  acid  rescticm. 
The  following  equation  will  explain  the  reaction  which  gives  birth 
to  this  add : 

C.H,Cy3+2HCl+8HO»C,oH,0,+2(NH,a). 

It  is  highlv  probable  that  there  exists  a  series  of  isomeric  sdds 
mnnine  parallel  to  these,  which  may  be  obtamed  by  similar  pro- 
cesses from  the  diatomic  radicals  contained  in  the  aldehydes.  Thus 
from  cyanide  of  ethylidene  ,(C^  H^  CyJ  we  may  hope  to  get  sn 
isomer  of  succinic  add. 

I  propose  to  continue  my  researches  in  this  direction,  and  to  ex- 
tend them  to  the  qranides  of  the  triatomic  radicals. 

May  2. — Major-General  Sabme,  R.  A.,  Treasurer  and  Vice- 
President,  in  tlie  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read :-» 

''  On  Internal  Radiation  in  Uniaxal  Crystals."  By  Balfour  Stewart, 

q.,  A.M. 

The  well-known  theory  of  exchanges,  which  was  proposed  by  the 
late  Prof.  Prevost  of  Greneva,  is  built  upon  the  fact  that  a  substance 
placed  anywhere  within  an  enclosure  of  a  constant  temperature  will 
ultimately  attain  the  temperature  of  the  enclosure. 

In  his  theory  M.  Prevost  supposes  that  a  constant,  mutual,  and 
equal  interchanee  of  radiant  heat  takes  place  between  the  body  and 
the  enclosure  which  surrounds  it,  so  that,  receiving  back  prcxdady 
that  heat  which  it  gives  away,  the  former  is  enabled  to  remain  at  a 
constant  temperature. 

With  respect  to  this  radiation,  which  is  thus  supposed  to  be  god- 
stantly  taking  place  between  substances  at  the  same  temperature,  it 
had  until  lately  been  conceived  of  as  proceeding  mainly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, from  the  surface  of  bodies — a  very  thin  film  or  plate  of  vaj 
substance  being  supposed  to  furnish  the  maximum  amount  of  radia- 
tion which  that  substance  was  capable  of  affording. 

It  lately  occurred  to  the  author  of  this  paper,  reasoning  from  the 
theory  of  exchanges,  that  mere  surface  radiation  is  not  sufBdent  to 
account  for  the  equilibrium  of  temperature  which  exists  between  a 
body  and  the  enclosure  which  surrounds  it. 

These  theoretical  conclusions  have  been  amply  verified  by  experi- 
ment, and  the  subject  has  been  discussed  in  a  paper  published  in 
the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh'  for  the  year 
1858.    As  the  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  this  tact  is  deduced 
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tiie<wfctieJly  from  the  law  of  occliaogeB^  and  the  experimentid  ^^ 
denee  apon  whieh  it  rests^  are  both  of  a  very  simple  natare,  it  hm 
been  thought  well  to  restate  them  here  before  proeeeding  Amber  m 
this  inTestigatioii. 

•  Let  vA  imagine  to  omrseWes  an  endosore  of  Uimp-black  kept  at  a 
eonstant  temperature,  and  containing  two  pieces  of  polished  rock- 
salt  simibur  to  <me  another,  except  that  the  thickness  of  the  one  is 
gteater  than  that  of  the  other. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  since  the  thick  piece  absorbs  more  of  the 
heat  which  falls  upon  it  from  the  sides  of  the  enclosure  than  the  thin 
piece,  it  must  likewise  radiate  more  in  order  that  it  may  always  re- 
main at  the  same  temperature.  Here  then  we  have  the  fact  of  in-* 
temal  radiation  in  the  case  of  rock-salt  deduced  as  a  theoretical  conse- 
quence of  the  law  of  exchanges ;  experimentally  it  is  found  tbiA  a  thick 
piece  of  rock-salt  radiates  veiy  considerably  more  than  a  thin  piece. 

The  fact  of  internal  radiation  being  conceded,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  amount  of  heat  which  a  particle  radiates  must  be  indepen- 
dent of  its  distance  from  the  surface.  For  besides  that  this  is  the 
simplest  hypothesis,  the  absorption,  and  consequently  the  radiation 
of  two  similar  plates  of  rock-salt  placed  with  their  surfaces  together, 
oneht  to  be  the  same  as  from  a  smgle  plate  of  double  the  thickness  ;* 
and  experiment  shows  that  this  is  tne  case. 

It  being  therefore  supposed  that  the  internal  radiation  of  a  particle 
is  independent  of  its  distance  from  the  surface,  let  us  imagine  a  row 
of  particles  A,  B,  C,  D  in  the  midst  of  a  substance  of  constant  tem- 
perature which  extends  indefinitely  on  all  sides  of  them.  There  will 
be  a  certain  stream  of  radiant  heat  constantly  flowing  past  any  such 
particle  A  to  go  in  the  direction  AB. 

Now,  smce  the  radiation  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  for  the  different 
particles  A,  B,  C,  D,  it  follows  that  the  absorption  of  the  stream  of 
beat  by  these  particles  must  also  be  the  same  for  each ;  and  in  order 
that  tiiis  may  be  the  case,  it  is  necessary  that  the  stream  which  im- 
pinges on  one  particle  be  the  same  in  quantity  and  in  quality  as  that 
which  impinges  upon  another.  This  consideration  leMs  us  to  a  me- 
thod of  viewing  internal  radiation,  which  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
diathermanous  or  athermanous  character  of  the  body.  For  whatever 
be  the  absorption  of  a  particle  for  any  description  of  heat,  its  radia- 
tion mnst  necessarily  be  precisely  the  same  in  order  that  the  stream 
of  heat  in  pasedng  the  particle  may  be  ^ust  as  much  recruited  by  its 
radUation  as  it  is  reduced  by  its  absorption ;  in  other  words,  we  may 
regard  the  substance  through  which  the  heat  passes  as  perfectly* 
diathermanous. 

We  gain,  another  advantage  by  this  method  of  viewing  the  subject  i 
£or,  in  the  law  which  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  absorption  of  a 
particle  is  equal  to  its  radiation,  and  that  for  every  description  of 
neat,  the  word  description  is  used  to  define  and  separate  those  rays 
of  heat  which  are  absorbed  in  different  proportions  by  the  same  sub- 
stance. Thereibre  in  any  problem  connected  with  this  subject  we 
may  suppose  that  a  separate  equilibrium  holds  for  every  such  ray. 

5f  ow  it  is  well  known  that  rays  of  different  wave-lengths  are  ab- 
sprbed  in  different  proportions  by  the  same  substance.  We  are 
therefore  entitled  to  suppose  that  a  separate  equilibrium  holds  for 
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CMh  wftTe-kngdi*  Tba  adYinfttn  of  tbb  is  oMoat  io  {iroUeni 
which  admit  of  the  appUoation  of  optical  prindplei*  But  weMf 
go  oven  farther*  For  we  know  thai  in  toarmaMiiey  and  in  aone  other 
crystals  cut  parallel  to  the  optic  axis,  the  ordiniuy  raj  is  more  «b- 
aorbed  than  the  atraordinairj ;  and  the  ezpcriments  of  Prof.  Kirch- 
ho&  and  die  author  hare  ahown  that  in  tonrmalina  the  ordinarj  ny 
is  idio  radiated  in  exoeaa*  ItthnsappcmthaAyinthecaaeofcryitsliy 
we  have  not  onlj  a  separate  equilibrium  for  eadi  wave4ength5  but 
for  each  of  the  two  rvjn  into  which  the  incident  ray  sb  dirided. 

Hie  following  method  of  oomjiaring  together  two  streams  of  radiaal 
heat  has  been  adopted : — Consider  a  square  unit  of  saHaoe  to  be 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  solid  of  indefinite  thickness  on  aU  sides,  nd 
find  the  amount  of  radiant  heat  which  passes  across  this  square  vsit 
of  surfaee  in  imit  of  time  in  directions  verj  nearlj  perpen^eular  to 
the  surface,  and  comprehending  an  exceedinglj  small  solid  angle  3f. 
Call  this  heat  ¥d^  then  R  may  be  Tiewed  as  the  intensity  of  the 
radiation  in  this  direction. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  we  have  a  uniaxal  crystal  of  indeOnite 
thickness  bounded  by  a  plane  sorfiice,  and  that  pwalld  to  tbJs  sai- 
face,  and  separated  m>m  it  bjr  a  vacuum,  we  have  a  surlkce  of  lamp- 
black, the  whole  being  kept  at  a  constant  temperature. 

Let  us  take  a  square  unit  of  this  surface,  and  consider  the  heit 
from  the  lamp->black  which  falls  upon  it  through  an  exoeediagiy 
amall  solid  angle  in  a  direction  not  necessarily  perpendicular  to  the 
surface^  Part  of  this  heat  will  be  refracted  into  the  interior  cf  die 
crystal  in  two  rays,  the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary.  There  wOl 
be  thus  two  sepiurate  bundles  of  refracted  ra^s,  the  solid  angle  com* 
prised  by  die  mdividual  rays  of  the  one  bemg  different  from  thst 
comprised  hj  the  rays  of  the  other ;  the  incmiation  to  the  sorftoe 
also  bdbig  different  ror  each  bundle. 

Now,  (m  the  principle  of  a  separate  equilibrium  for  eadb  ray,  these 
entering  bundles  of  rays  must  respectively  equal  the  ra]fs  of  the  same 
kind  which  emerge  firom  the  crystal  in  the  same  direcaons. 

Hence  if  we  know  the  radiation  of  lamp-black,  and  the  dirsedon 
in  which  the  rays  under  consideration  strike  the  surface  of  tiie  oyitd, 
as  also  the  angle  which  the  latter  makes  with  the  optic  axis,  it  is 
conceivable  that,,  by  means  of  optical  principles,  joined  to  the  fact  d 
the  equality  between  the  entering  and  em«^;ing  bundles  of  rajs,  #e 
may  be  enaibled  ultimately  to  aacertain  the  intenal  radiation  through 
the  cijstal  in  different  directions. 

A  httle  consideration,  however,  will  show  that  this  method  sf  pro- 
cedure presupposes  a  certain  mutual  adaptation  to  exist  between  the 
optical  principles  employed  and  the  theory  of  exchanges.  For  it  is 
evident  that  the  expression  for  the  internal  radiation  in  any  direction 
may  be  obtained  l^  operating  upon  terminal  surfu^es  beuing  eveiy 
possible  inclination  to  the  optic  axis. 

.  But  the  internal  radiation,  if  the  law  of  exchanges  be  true,  is 
clearly  independent  of  the  position  of  this  snriaoe,  which  is  indeed 
merely  employed  as  an  expedient.  This  ie  equivalent  to  smng  thst 
the  constants  which  define  the  position  of  the  bounding  snrnce  must 
ultimately  disappear  from  the  expression  for  the  internal  radiatioD. 

The  anthor  then  endeavours  to  show  that  such  an  adaptation  does 
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l«aDf  cadst,  and  tluit  the  ezpieasion  fer  the  internal  radiadon  ii  i&i 
dependent  of  the  positkni  of  the  fliarface. 

For  the  extraordinary  ray*  the  internal  radiation  is  found  to  be 

where  B  is  the  radiation  from  lamp-black ; 

nod  for  the  ordinary,  ^"oTj  » 

where  n  denotes  the  axial  and  m  the  equatorial  radius  of  the 
ellipsoid  into  which  the  extraordinary  ray  will  haye  spread  in  the 
crystal  in  the  same  time  that  in  vacuo  it  would  hare  spread  into  a 
aphere  whose  radius  =  unity ;  and  lastly,  r  denotes  the  radius  of  this 
^ipsoid  in  the  direction  in  which  the  internal  radiation  is  measured. 

llie  author  concludes  by  remarking  that  the  fundamental  law, 
wbidi  is  intimately  connected  with  the  theory  of  exchanges,  and 
which  renders  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  possible  in  the  case 
fmder  consideration,  seems  to  be  the  law  of  the  equality  between 
action  and  reaction  in  the  impact  of  elastic  bpdies. 

He  also  considers  that  the  law  which  is  expressed  by  saying 
'■That  the  absorption  of  a  particle  is  equal  to  its  radiation,  and  that 
■fer  erery  description  of  heat,'*  expresses  another  law  of  action  and 
reaction  which  holds  when  the  motion  which  constitutes  radiant  heat 
18  not  conveyed  from  particle  to  particle  without  loss,  or  when  the 
lK>die8  imder  consideration  are  not  perfectly  elastic. 

Tliese  two  laws  of  action  and  reaction  are  viewed  as  supplement- 
ing each  other,  so  as  to  render  that  equilibrium  of  temperature  which 
18  demanded  by  the  theory  of  exchanges  possible  under  all  circum- 
'stanoes.  — ^__i» 

OSOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

[Continued  from  p.  244.J 
Jannanr  22, 1862.— Shr  R.  I.  Mnrcfaison,  VJP.G.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  eoaomnnications  were  read  :— * 

1.  ''On  some  Flint  Arrow-heads  (?)  ixom  near  Baggy  Point,  No^ 
Devon."    By  N.  Whitiey,  Esq. 

Inunediately  beneath  the  surfooe-soil  above  the  '*  raised  beaches  '* 
<if  North  Devon  and  CkNmwall  the  author  has  observed  broken  flints ; 
«nd  even  at  the  Scilly  Isles  such  flints  are  found.  At  Croyde  Bay, 
about  halfway  between  Middk-Borou^  and  Baggy  Point,  at  the 
Bioath  of «  small  transverse  valley,  Mr.  Whitley  found  Ihem  in  con- 
mderablennmber,  collecting  about  900  specimens,  of  which  about  IX) 
per  eent.  of  the  splintered  flints  at  this  place  have  more  or  less  of  stn 
arrow-head  form,  but  they  pass  by  insensible  gradations  from  what 
appear  to  be  perfect  arrow-heads  of  human  manufacture  to  such  rough 
splinters  as  are  evidently  liie  result  of  natural  causes.  Hence  the 
author  suggested  that  great  caution  should  be  used  in  judging  what 
£nts  have  been  naturally,  and  what  have  been  artiflcially  shaped. 

2.  "  On  some  farther  Discoveries  of  Flint  Implements  in  the  Oravel 
near  Bedford.**    By  James  Wyatt,  Esq.,  F.G.S- 

Since  Mr.  Pirestwich  described  the  occurrence  of  flint  implemeutib, 
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near  Be^ord  (Oeol.  Soc.  Jouni.  No.  67,  p.  366)  Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  KaO; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hillier^  and  Mr.  Berrill  have  added  seven  or  eight  to  the 
list,  from  the  gravel-pitii  at  Cardington,  Harrowden,  Biddenham,  and 
Kempston.  Mr.  J.O.  Jefireys,  F.O.S.,  having  examined  Mr.  Wyatt's 
farther  collections  of  Shells  from  the  gravel-pits  at  Biddenham  and 
Harrowden,  has  determined  seventeen  other  species  besides  those  no- 
tioedby  Mr.  Prestwich,  and  among  these  is  Hydrohia  marginata  (from 
the  Biddenham  pit),  which  has  not  been  found  alive  in  this  country. 
At  Kempston,  Mr.  Wyatt  has  examined  the  sand  beneath  the  giavk 
(which  is  destitute  of  shells),  and  at  8  feet  in  the  sand  (19  feet  from 
the  surface)  he  found  Helix,  Succimea,  Bitkynia,  Pupa,  PUmorlnB,kz, 
with  a  flint  implement.  The  upper  gravel  contained  several  flint  flakes. 

3.  "  On  a  Hysena-den  at  Wookey-Hole,  near  Wells,  Someraet." 
By  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

In  a  ravine  at  the  village  of  Wookey-Hole,  on  the  southern  flanb 
of  the  Mendips,  and  two  miles  N.  W.  of  Wells,  the  River  Axe  flowi 
out  of  the  Wookey-Hole  Cave  by  a  canal  cut  in  the  rock.   In  catting 
this  passage,  ten  years  ago,  a  cave»  filled  with  ossiferous  loam,  wu 
exposed  and  about  12  feet  of  its  entrance  cut  away.     In  1859 
the  author  and  Mr.  Williamson  began  to  explore  it  by  digging  away 
the  red  earth  with  which  the  cave  was  filled,  and  continued  their 
operations  in  1860  and  1861.    Hiey  penetrated  34  feet  into  the 
cave ;  and  here  it  bifurcates  into  two  branches,  one  vertical  (which 
was  examined  as  fiur  as  practicable),  and  one  to  the  right  (left  for 
farther  research).   A  lateral  branch  on  the  left,  not  far  from  the  en- 
trance, was  also  examined.     The  cave  is  hollowed  out  of  the  Dob- 
.  mitic  Conglomerate,  from  which  have  been  derived  the  angular  and 
water-worn  stones  scattered  in  the  ossiferous  cave-earth.    Its  great- 
est hdght  is  9  feet,  and  the  width  36  feet ;  it  is  contracted  in  the 
middle,and  narrow  towards  the  bifurcation.  Remains  oiHyema  tpeUa 
(abundant).  Com  Vulpes,  C,  Litpus^   Urmu  spekeus,  Efutu  (abon- 
dant),  R^noceros  tickorkimu,  Rh.  leptwhwrni  {}\  Bos  pnwdge$m, 
Megaceros  HibenUcus,  C.  BucklamU^  C.  Guetiardi,  C.  Tartaidm  (?), 
C  DawM  (?),  and  Elepkas  prnrngemus  were  met  with ;  remains  of 
Felis  speUea  were  found  when  the  cave  was  first  discovered.    The 
following  evidences  of  man  were  found  by  Messrs.  Dawkins  and  Wil- 
liamson in  the  red  earth  of  the  cave*- chipped  flints,  flint-splinten, 
•|L  spear-head  of  flint,  chipped  and  shaped  pieces  of  chert,  and  two  bone 
^iurrow-heads ;  and  the  author  arg^ues  that  the  conditions  of  the  cave 
and  its  infilling  prove  that  man  was  contemporaneous  here  with  the 
'  axtinct  animals  in  the  pras-glacial  period  (of  Phillips),  and  that  the 
cave  was  filled  with  its  present  contents  slowly  by  the  ordinary  ope- 
rations of  nature,  not  by  any  violent  cataclysm. 

February  5, 1862.— Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  V.P.G.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "  On  some  Volcanic  Phenomena  lately  observed  at  Torre  del 
Greco  and  Resina."  By  Signor  Luigi  Pahnieri,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Observatory  on  Vesuvius.  In  letters  addressed  to  H.M.  Consal  at 
Naples,  and  dated  December  17th,  1861  and  January  3rd,  1862. 

The  evolution  of  gases, — ^tiie  outburst  of  springs  dF  addulous  and 
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liot  water, — ^and  particularly  the  upheaval  of  the  ground  at  Torre  del 
Greco  to  a  height  of  1*12  m^tre  ab6ye  the  sea-level,  are  mentioned 
in  this  communication. 

2.  "  On  the  Recent  Eruption  of  Vesuvius."  By  M.  Pierre  de 
Tchihatcheff. 

M.  TchihatchefiTs  observations  were  made  at  Torre  del  Greco  and  . 
Naples  from  December  8th  to  25t}i.  Near  Torre  del  Greco  several 
small  craters  (9-12)  have  been  formed  close  to  each  other  in  an 
£.!^.£.-W.S.W.  line,  at  a  distance  of  about  600  metres  E.S.E.  of  the 
crater  of  1794,  and  either  on  a  prolongation  of  the  old  fissure  or  on 
one  parallel.  The  phenomena  mentioned  by  Signor  Palmieri  were 
also  described  by  M.  Tchihatcheff  in  detail. 

8.  "  On  Isodiametric  Lines  as  means  of  representing  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Sedimentary  (clay  and  sandy.  Strata)  as  distinguished 
from  Calcareous  Strata,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Carboniferous 
Rocks  of  Britain."    By  E.  Hull,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  author,  in  the  first  place,  made  a  comparison  of  argiUaceo- 
arenaceous  with  calcareous  deposits,  as  to  their  distribution,  both  in 
modem  and  in  ancient  seas,  and  stated  that  he  objected  to  calcareous 
strata  being  regarded  as  sediments,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word« 
After  noticing  the  distribution  of  sediments  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  he 
referred  to  the  relative  (tistribution  of  limestones  as  compared  with 
shales  and  sandstones  in  the  Oolitic  formations  (comparing  those  of 
Yorkshire  with  those  of  Oxfordshire),  in  the  Permian  strata  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  strata  of  Belgium  and  West- 
phalia. After  some  observations  on  the  nature  of  calcareous  deposits, 
and  on  the  contemporaneity  of  certain  groups  of  deposits,  dependent 
on  the  osciUatory  movements  of  land  and  sea,  the  author  described 
his  plan  of  showing  on  maps  the  relative  thicknesses  of  the  two  classes 
of  strata  under  notice,  by  means  of  isodiametric  or  isometric  lines. 

Mr.  HuU  then  proceeded  to  indicate  the  application  of  the  isodia- 
metric system  of  lines  to  the  Carboniferous  strata  of  the  midland 
counties  and  north  of  England ;  showing  that  there  is  a  south-east- 
erly attenuation  of  the  argillo-arenaceous  strata,  and  a  north-westerly 
attenuation  of  the  calcareous  strata.  The  existence,  in  the  Carbo- 
niferous Period,  of  a  barrier  of  land  crossing  the  British  area,  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  lat.  52^  was  insisted  upon ;  and,  although 
this  barrier  was  probably  broken  through  (in  South  Warwickshire) 
in  the  latter  portion  of  that  period,  yet  it  divided,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  the  coal-area  into  a  north  and  a  south  portion,  the  latter 
having  a  very  different  set  of  directions  in  the  attenuation  of  its 
strata — ^the  shales  and  sandstones  thinning  out  eastward,  the  lime- 
stones in  the  contrary  direction. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  source  of 
the  Carboniferous  sediments  was  in  the  ancient  North  Atlantic  Con- 
tinent, for  the  existence  of  which  Lyell,  Godwin-Austen,  and  others 
have  argued ;  and  he  inferred  that  the  shores  of  this  Atlantis,  com- 
posed principally  of  granitoid  or  metamorphic  rocks,  were  washed  on 
the  west  side  by  a  current  running  S.  W.,  which  drifted  the  sediment 
in  that  direction,  and  on  the  other  by  a  current  running  S.E.,  which 
caizied  sediment  ovq^  the  submerged  British  area. 
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XLVII.  Intelligence  and  MieeeUaneous  Articles. 

ON  THE  PROBABLE  CAUSE  OF  ELECTRICAL  dTORMS. 
BT  DR.  J.  P.  JOULE,  F.R.S. 

THE  very  close  correspondence  between  the  theoreticalrateof  cool- 
ing in  ascending,  and  the  actual,  indicates  a  rapid  tran8miss!Q& 
of  the  atmosphere  from  above  to-  below,  and  vice  verad,  condnuaUy 
going  on.     We  may  believe  that  during  thunder-storms  this  inter- 
change goes  on  with  much  greater  than  ordinary  rapidity.    At  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  thunder-cloud,  where  the  atmosphere 
is  free  from  cloud,  the  air  descends,  acquiring  temperatare  according 
to  tiie  law  of  convective  equilibrium  in  dry  car.     The  air  then  tra- 
veFses  the  ground  towards  the  region  where  the  storm  is  raging, 
acquiring  moisture  as  it  proceeds,  but  probably  without  much  dimi- 
nution of  temperature,  on  account  of  the  heated  ground  making  up 
for  the  cold  of  evaporation.     Arrived  under  the  thunder-doud,  the 
air  rises,  losing  temperature,  but  at  a  diminished  rate,  owing  to  the 
condensation  of  its  vapour  to  form  part  of  the  immense  cumaloa 
doud  which  overcasts  the  sky  on  these  occasions.    The  npvaid 
current  of  air  carries  the  doud  and  incipient  rain-drops  upwards,  bat 
presently,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  cq>adty  of  the  mass  from 
the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  ihB  refrigeration  of  ^  air 
in  consequence  of  its  dilatation  will  be  so  £eu*  diminished  as  to  pre* 
▼ent  the  condensation  of  fresh  vapour,  and  ultimately  to  redissoive 
the  upper  portion  of  the  doud.     This  phenomenon,  which  has  beea 
noticed  by  Rankine  in  the  cylinder  of  the  steam-engine,  will  aoomnt 
for  the  defined  outline  of  the  upper  edges  of  cumulus  douds.    Hie 
upward  current  no  doubt  extends  occasionally  to  regions  bdow  the 
fr^zing  temperature.     If  cloud  be  carried  with  it,  snow  or  hail  viU 
be  formed,  which,  if  suffidently  abundant,  will  pass  throu^  the 
doud  and  fiall  to  the  ground  before  it  is  mdted.     Now  the  dry  cold 
■ir  In  which  the  snow  and  hail  are  formed  is  a  perfect  insulator.  loe 
has  also  been  proved,  by  Achard  of  Berlin,  to  be  a  non-oonduotoraiid 
an  dectric.    Even  water,  in  friction  against  an  insulator,  is  laawn, 
from  the  experiments  of  Armstrong  explained  by  hiooaelf  and  Earadaj, 
to  be  able  to  produce  powerful  electric  effects ;  and  this  fact  has  bea 
suggested  by  Faraday  to  explain  powerful  electric  effects  in  the  atmo- 
sphere.  Sturgeon  has  noted  the  remarkable  devdopmentof  dectricity 
l^  hail-showers.   Few  heavy  thunder-storms  occur  without  the  M  of 
hail.   Hail,  whether  in  summer  or  winter,  is  almost,  if  not  invambly» 
accompained  with  lightning.     In  the  presence  of  these  frbcts  it  seems 
not  unreasonable  to  consider  the  formation  of  hail  as  essentisi  to 
great  dectrical  storms,  although,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  ¥t6L 
Thomscm,  very  considerable  dectrical  effects  might  be  expected  ftom 
the  negatively  charged  air.  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  being  dravn 
up  into  columns,  and  although,  as  the  same  philosopher  has  observed, 
every  shower  of  rain  gives  the  phenomena  of  a  thunder-atoim  id 
miniature.   The  physical  action  of  insulators  and  electrics  in  mntoal 
friction  must  certaiinly  produce  very  marked  effects  on  liie  gruid 
scale  of  nature.     If  we  suppose  that  the  falling  hail  is  dectiified  by 
the  air  it  meets,  the  electrification  of  the  doud  into  vhidi  tkehail 
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fiJIs  might  thus  be  constaatly  increased  until  the  ba]anee  between 
it  and  tibe  inductiTely  electrified  earth  is  restored  by  a  flash  of  light- 
ning. If  the  hail  is  negatively  electrified  by  the  dry  air  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact,  the  latter  will  float  off  charged  with  positive 
electricity,  which  may  account  for  the  normal  positive  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  in  serene  weather,  as  well  as  the  electrification  of 
the  upper  strata  evidenced  by  the  aurora  borealis.  The  Motion  of 
wind  has  been  supposed  by  Herschel  to  contribute  to  the  intense 
dectrificadon  of  the  cloud  which  overhangs  volcanoes  during  erup- 
tion.—JFVom  the  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Manchester,  March  18,  1862. 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HEAT  ON  PH0SPH0&E8GENGE. 
BY  M.  O.  FIEBIG. 

The  author  has  investigated  the  deportment  of  several  phosphor- 
escent bodies  in  reference  to  heat—whether  phosphorescence  could  be 
developed  by  heat  alone,  without  the  substance  having  been  previously 
submitted  to  the  action  of  light.  The  sulphides  of  calcium,  of  barium, 
and  of  strontium  were  prepared  by  the  method  of  M.  Becquerel,  and 
their  phosphorescence  confirmed.  These  substances,  observed  in 
darkness,  ceased  to  be  luminous  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time, 
and  were  then  subjected  to  the  calorific  action  of  a  plate  heated  some- 
thmg  below  redness.  Phosphorescence  reappeared,  but  after  a  second 
disappearance  it  could  not  be  reproduced  by  the  same  method.  A 
fiesh  exposure  of  the  substance  to  light  rendered  the  substance  again 
phosphorescent. 

An  analogous  experiment  was  made  with  a  fragment  of  green 
fluoride  of  calcium.  According  to  M.  Becquerel,  this  substance 
becomes  phosphorescent  under  the  action  of  heat  until  it  has  lost 
colour ;  but  in  this  condition  it  has  lost  the  property.  A  strong 
elevation  of  temperature  developed  at  first  an  intense  violet  light  in 
the  fluoride  of  calcium ;  after  having  been  cooled  it  was  again  heated, 
but  to  a  less  extent  than  at  first;  the  fragment  remapied  quite 
dark,  although  it  had  retained  its  colour,  which  was  seen  by  expo- 
sing it  to  daylight.  In  a  third  case  it  was  strongly  heated  until 
decrepitation  commenced;  phosphorescence  again  appeared,  and 
when  viewed  by  daylight  it  had  lost  its  colour.  Nevertheless, 
heated  afresh  it  again  became  luminous.  These  experiments  show 
that  fluoride  of  calcium  possesses  the  property  of  becoming  phos- 
phorescent under  the  action  of  heat  after  a  previous  insolation,  and 
that  this  property  remains  after  the  loss  of  colour. 

M.  Fiebig  has  tdso  investigated  the  influence  of  heat  upon  the 
phosphorescence  of  two  liquids,  sesculine  and  quinine.  When  a  solu- 
tion of  the  former  is  gradually  heated,  the  blue  tint  at  first  becomes 
deeper,  and  tends  towards  violet ;  it  then  becomes  paler,  and  at  about 
50  degrees  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  tint. 
On  continuing  to  heat  it,  the  tint  diminishes  in  intensity,  becoming 
of  a  paie  green.  In  the  case  of  a  solution  of  quinine,  the  tint  dimi- 
nishes considerably  in  intensity  when  near  the  boiling-point.  In 
both  liquids,  cooling  reproduces  the  ordinary  colour. — Poggendorff's 
^dnnalen,  October  1861* 
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BE8I8TANCS  TO  THB  CONDUCTION  OP  HSAT.« 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 
Gentlemen,    - 

I  am  indebted  to  Ph>fe88or  Claosius  of  Zurich  for  having  pointed 
out  an  oversight  in  some  tables  of  coefficients  of  resistance  to  the 
conduction  of  heat  which  appeared  some  time  ago  in  a  work  of 
mine  'On  the  Steam-en^ne  and  other  Prime  Movers/  Those 
coefficients  were  computed  from  data  given  by  M.  Peclet ;  but  in 
the  computation  the  difference  of  the  French  and  British  units  of 
weight  (the  kilogramme  and  the  pound)  was  neglected.  I  now  beg 
leave  to  send  you  the  annexed  Tables  of  the  corrected  values  of  those 
coefficients.  Their  meaning  will  be  best  understood  by  the  aid  of 
the  following  formula. 

Conceive  two  media,  whose  temperatures,  in  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit, are  respectively  T'  (the  higher),  and  T  (the  lower),  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  odier  by  a  layer  of  any  given  substance,  whose 
thickness,  in  inches,  is  denoted  by  x. 

Let  q  denote  the  numlier  of  British  units  of  heat  (degrees  of  Fahr- 
enheit) in  a  pound  avoirdupois  of  water  transmitted  from  the  hotter 
to  the  colder  medium,  per  square  foot  of  surf  ace,  per  hour. 

Then  the  resistance  of  the  layer  means  the  following  quantity : — 

r~T_  1 

q     "^+A{1+B(T-T)}'^ 

the  first  term  being  the  internal  resistance,  and  the  second  the  super* 

ficial  resistance. 

Values  of  the  coefficient  of  internal  resistance,  p. 

Gold,  Platinum,  Silver *0016 

Copper. -0018 

Iron '0043 

Zinc... -0045 

Lead 0090 

Marble -0716 

Brick    -1500 

Values  of  A. 

Water  on  both  sides  of  the  conducting  layer.  8*8 

Water  on  one  side,  air  on  the  other : — 

Polished  metallic  surfaces •« . . .  0*90 

Dull  metallic  surfaces   1*58 

Glass  and  varnished  surfaces    1*3 1 

SurfEU^es  coated  with  lampblack  ....  1*74 

Values  of  B. 
Water  on  both  sides  of  the  conducting  layer^    0*0580 
Water  on  one  side;  air  on  the  other : — 

Polished  metallic  surfaces 0*0028 

Rough  and  non-metallic  surfaces. . . .      0*0037 
I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
Glasgow,  March  17, 1862.  W.  J,  MAcauoRw  lUKcnnu 
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XLVni.  On  some  Apparatus  far  determining  t/ie  Densities  of 
Gases  and  Vapours.    By  M.  V.  Regnault'I^, 
[With  a  Plate.] 

THE  density  of  a  gas  or  of  a  vapoar  at  a  temperature  T  and 
under  a  pressure  H,  is  the  relation  between  the  weight 
P  of  a  volume  Y  of  this  gas  or  vapour^  and  the  weight  P  of  an 
equal  volume  of  atmospheric  air  at  the  same  temperature  T^  and 
under  the  same  pressure  H.  If  the  gas  or  the  vapour  obeyed 
exactly  the  same  laws  of  expansion  and  elasticity  as  atmospheric 
air,  within  the  range  of  temperatures  and  pressures  in  which  it 
retains  the  aeriform  state,  the  density  would  be  the  same  at  all 
temperatures  and  nnder  all  pressures;  it  would  constitute  a 
Bpeei&c  character  of  the  substance* 

But  experiment  shows  that  this  identity  of  laws  does  not 
enst  even  for  the  most  permanent  gases,  for  those  which  have 
not  vet  been  liquefied.  It  shows  further  that  the  divergencies 
of  the  laws  of  expansion  and  compressibility  are  greater  for 
vapours,  and  even  that  they  often  continue  up  to  temperatures 
much  higher  than  that  at  which  the  vapour  would  assume  the 
liquid  state  under  the  same  pressure*  The  density  of  a  gas  or 
of  a  vapour^  as  just  defined,  is  therefore  not  represented  by  a 
constant  number;  it  varies  with  the  temperature  and  pressure, 
and  these  variations  are  often  very  considerable. 

It  is  necessary  in  physics  to  define  two  kinds  of  densities  for 
gases  and  vapours : — 

L  The  real  densities,  which  vary  with  the  temperature  and 
pressure;  they  ought  to  be  determined  by  numerous  experi* 
ments,  in  which  the  temperatures  and  pressures  are  varied 
within  considerable  limits.     These  densities  are  represented  by 

*  Translated  from  the  Annates  de  Chimieet  de  Physique,  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  45, 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  23.  No.  155,  May  1862.  2  A 
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a  fanction  of  the  temperature  and  of  the  pressure^  tiie  numerical 
coefficients  of  which  have  been  deduced  from  experiment;  in 
other  terms^  the  density  is  one  of  the  coordinates  of  a  surface^  of 
^hich  the  two  others  represent  the  pressure  and  the  temperature. 

2.  Theoretical  or  limit  densities. — These  are  what  would  be 
found  by  operating  on  temperatures  so  high,  and  under  pres- 
sures 80  feeble,  that  the  gas  or  vapour  would  follow  exactly  the 
same  laws  of  expansion  and  elasticity  as  atmospheric  air  under 
an  increase  of  temperature  or  a  diminution  of  pressure  to  which 
it  is  subjected.  These  limit  densities  obtain  with  all  gases, 
and  with  all  vapours  when  they  are  subjected  to  an  extreme 
expansion,  and  if  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high.  They 
are  the  only  ones  which  jcould  be  of  use  in  studying  the  com- 
position of  a  compound  gas  expressed  in  volume  relatively  to  the 
volumes  of  the  simple  gases  of  which  it  is  formed. 

Thus,  when  the  densities  of  gases  and  vapours  are  determined 
simply  with  reference  to  the  constitution  of  bodies,  the  limit 
density,  or  one  nearly  approaching  it,  ought  to  be  sought.  It 
is  hence  desirable  that  the  apparatus  with  which  denwtiftB  are 
determined  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  used  to 
ascertain  whether  if,  starting  from  the  temperature  and  preasnre 
which  prevailed  in  the  apparatus  during  the  experiment  in 
which  a  density  is  to  be  deduced,  the  gas  or  vapour  follows  the 
same  laws  of  expansion  and  elasticity  as  atmospheric  air,  for 
small  variations  of  temperature  and  pressure  to  which  it  ii 
subjected. 

To  satisfy  these  conditions  in  determining  the  density  of  a 
gas,  and  of  that  of  the  vapours  of  bodies  which  only  boil  at  very 
high  temperatures,  I  constructed  some  years  ago  the  apparatus 
represented  in  figs.  12, 13, 14,  Plate  II.  The  receiver  in  which 
the  gas  or  vapour  is  measured  consists  of  a  tube  A  B,  8  or  4  centi- 
metres in  diameter,  terminating  below  in  a  tube  B  c,  2  centimetres 
in  diameter,  and  above  in  a  capillary  tube  A  A,  provided  with  a 
steel  stopcock  r.  The  lower  tube  is  hermetically  fixed  in  an  ap- 
paratus of  cast  iron,  c  d ef.  In  the  piece  edef  there  is  a  second 
tubulure  ef,  in  which  the  long  open  tube  CD  is  fixed;  cdefis 
firmly  screwed  on  an  iron  tripod  M  N  P  Q,  which  is  fumiedied 
with  levelling-screws  V,  V.  A  strong  plate  of  sheet  iron,  pqs, 
the  shape  of  which  is  seen  in  fig.  13,  is  fixed  on  c  J  e/ by  means 
of  the  screws  u,  u  and  of  red-lead  cement.  Lastly,  a  semi- 
cylinder,  g  h  t,  of  sheet  lead,  of  which  one  side  is  r  wrought- 
iron  frame,  E  F  6  H  (fig.  12),  is  fixed  on  the  sheet-iron  plate 
wxx  hy  means  of  red-lead  cement.  The  open  face  of  the  cy- 
linder is  closed  by  a  pane  of  plate-glass,  fixed  by  means  of  a 
second  iron  frame  exactly  like  the  first,  fastened  down  by  screws 
XT,  5r,  z  (fig.  12).    A  plait  of  hemp,  well  stuffed  with  red  lead,  ia 
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interposed  between  the  glass  and  the  iron  firames.  This  janc« 
tion^  which  is  made  once  for  aU,  soon  becomes  hermetically 
tight. 

The  experiment  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner. 

The  sheet-lead  casing  with  its  transparent  glass  is  raised  from 
the  sheet-iron  base pqs  after  the  screws  x,  se,  9 have  been  taken 
oat  The  tubes  AB  and  C  D  are  adjusted  in  their  tubulures. 
Pig.  14,  which  represents  a  magnified  vertical  section  of  the  piece 
cJe/i  shows  sufficiently  the  mode  of  adjustment.  I  will  merely 
say  that  the  tube  B  o  or  the  tube  C  D  is  coated  with  a  plait  of 
hemp  well  stuffed  with  red-lead  cement,  and  the  plait  is  strongly 
screwed  on  the  annular  spaces  o  o  by  means  of  the  screws  K,  ll. 
The  tubes  A  B,  C  D  ought  to  be  quite  parallel.  They  are  ad- 
justed in  a  vertical  position  by  moving  the  levelling-screws  V,  V. 

I  assume  that  the  density  of  a  gas  is  to  be  determined  at 
various  temperatures  and  under  different  pressures. 

The  stopcock  R  being  in  the  position  8  (fig.  8),  mercury  is 
poured  into  the  open  tube  C  D,  and  a  vacuum  made  by  means  of 
the  air-pump  which  is  fixed  to  the  stopcock  r.  The  vacuum  is 
made  several  times,  dry  air  being  admitted  each  time.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  make  the  insides  of  the  tube  AB  completely 
dry.  The  stopcock  B  is  then  gently  turned  into  the  position  1 
(%•  8),  while  the  vacuum  is  still  produced  in  the  tube  AB; 
the  mercury  from  C  D  passes  into  the  tube  A  B.  The  stop- 
cock r  is  closed  when  the  level  of  the  mercury  reaches  the  sum- 
mit of  the  capillary  tube  A  6.  The  tube  hm  \r  connected  with 
a  bell-jar  full  of  the  gas  whose  density  is  to  be  determined,  or 
with  die  apparatus  which  disengages  it  in  a  state  of  purity; 
the  stopcock  r  is  opened,  and  mercury  allowed  to  flow  out  from 
the  tube  AB  by  placing  the  stopcock  B  in  the  position  4  (fig.  8). 
The  stopcock  r  is  closed,  and  the  stopcock  B  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion 1  (fig.  8)  as  soon  as  enough  gas  has  been  introduced  into 
the  tube  AB ;  the  quantity  varies  according  to  the  conditions  of 
compression  or  of  expansion  under  which  the  gas  is  to  be  studied. 

The  tubes  AB  and  CD  are  divided  into  millimetres.  In  a 
preliminary  experiment,  the  capacities  of  the  tube  AB  corre- 
8ponding*to  the  divisions  traced  on  the  tube  have  been  determined 
with  great  accuracy,  by  weighing  the  quantity  of  mercury  which 
fills  these  capacities,  and  successively  allowing  them  to  run  out 
by  the  stopcock  R  placed  in  the  position  2  (fig.  8).  The  casing 
£FGH  is  now  adjusted  on  the  sheet  iron p 99,  and  this  case 
is  filled  with  water  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  experiment  is 
to  be  made.  This  water  is  kept  in  continual  motion  by  a  stirrer, 
and  its  temperature  is  maintained  quite  uniform.  By  allowing 
mercury  to  flow  out  by  the  stopcock  R,  or  by  adding  it  to  the  tube 
C  D,  the  same  quantity  of  gas  may  be  successively  put  under  the 
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pressures  H,  H',  H",  and  the  spaces  V,  V,  V  noted  whicli  it 
occupies  in  the  tube  A  B.  The  lowest  pressure  under  which  this 
apparatus  could  be  worked  would  be  that  for  which  mercury 
would  stop  at  D  in  the  tube  C  D,  and  the  highest  would  be  that 
in  which  the  mercury  would  stand  at  the  top  G  of  this  tube. 
These  limits  might  be  indefinitely  increased  by  connecting  CD 
with  a  reservoir  W^  in  which  the  air  is  either  exhausted  or  com* 
pressed*  The  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  this  reservoir  is  measured 
by  a  barometric  pressure-gauge  (fig.  15)  when  the  air  is  expanded, 
or  with  an  ordinary  manometer  when  it  is  compressed.  The 
mercury  may  also  be  kept  at  the  same  level  in  both  tabes  A  B 
and  CD. 

These  experiments  may  be  repeated  by  raising  the  water  in  the 
bath  successively  to  gradually  higher  temperatures,  and  keeping 
the  temperature  constant  during  each  series  of  determinations. 
There  are  thus  all  the  elements  necessary  for  knowing  the  law  of 
the  compressibility  of  the  gas  for  various  temperatures. 
'  The  same  experiments  give  all  the  data  necessary  for  calcola- 
ting  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  gases  under  different  pres- 
sures. The  experiments  may  be  made  so  as  to  determine  the 
real  expansion  of  the  gas,  the  latter  being  always  under  the  same 
pressure  at  different  temperatures;  or  so  as  to  measure  the 
change  which  the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  undergoes  for  variations 
of  temperature,  its  volume  remaining  the  same. 

To  deduce  from  these  experiments  the  density  of  a  gas  under 
different  pressures  and  at  different  temperatures,  its  weight  mast 
be  known.  For  this  purpose  different  means  may  be  employed, 
according  to  the  chemical  properties  of  the  gas.  The  most 
general  method  consists  in  having  a  globe  provided  with  a  stop* 
cock,  which,  by  means  of  a  capillary  tube  of  platinum,  silver,  or 
copper,  can  be  exactly  fitted  on  the  prolongation  ft  m  of  the  tabe 
A  B.  Vacuum  having  been  produced  in  this  globe,  the  gas  con- 
tained in  the  tube  AB  is  passed  into  it,  and  the  globe  again 
weighed  by  the  method  of  compensating-weights.  The  increase 
in  the  weight  of  the  globe  gives  the  weight  of  the  gas.  The  gas 
can  frequently  be  absorbed  directly  by  chemical  agents— for 
instance,  carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
ammonia,  &c.  In  this  case  the  tube  ft  m  is  connected  with  an 
apparatus  containing  the  absorbing  substance ;  the  weight  of  the 
gas  is  indicated  by  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  absorbing  sub- 
stance. Lastly,  in  many  cases  the  weight  of  gas  may  be  deter- 
mined by  chemical  analysis :  thus,  for  the  carburetted  hydrogens 
and  the  various  gases  of  organic  chemistry,  the  gas  from  the 
tube  AB  is  made  to  pass  through  an  apparatus  for  organic 
analysis. 

The  same  apparatus  can  be  readily  used  for  vapoars.    The 
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Kqaid  to  be  detennmed  almost  exactly  fills  a  glass  bulb^  closed 
at  the  lamp,  and  the  weight  of  which  is  known.  The  case 
£  F  6  H  being  detached,  the  screw  c  (fig.  13)  is  loosened,  and 
die  tube  A  B  removed*  The  bulb  is  placed  in  the  tube  AB, 
which  is  replaced  in  its  original  position  and  dried  (as  has  been 
already  described,  p.  339),  by  exhausting  and  allowing  dry  air  to 
enter.  Lastly,  the  vacuum  being  continued,  the  stopcock  B  is 
placed  in  the  position  1  (fig  8) ;  the  mercury  completely  fills  the 
tabe  A  B,  and  the  stopcock  r  is  closed  when  the  mercury  has 
reached  it.  The  bath  is  replaced  and  filled  with  water,  and  ita 
temperature  raised  by  means  of  a  lamp  placed  beneath  it  until 
the  liquid  by  its  expansion  breaks  the  bulb.  The  mercury 
remains  raised  in  the  capillary  tube  A  b,  and  hence  neither  the 
liquid  nor  its  vapour  come  in  contact  with  the  stopcock  r. 

The  water  in  the  bath  is  gradually  raised  to  various  tempera* 
tares,  and,  by  means  of  arrangements  which  I  have  already 
described,  the  volume  is  measured  which  the  vapour  occupies  at 
different  temperatures  and  under  different  pressures.  The  pres» 
sares  may  be  made  to  vary  from  the  lowest  limits  up  to  eight  or 
ten  atmospheres.  We  may  thus  determine  at  once,  and  withiu 
very  extensive  limits, — 

Ist.  The  laws  of  the  compressibility  of  vapour  at  various  tem« 
peratures. 

2nd.  Its  coefficient  of  expansion  at  various  degrees  of  the  ther-* 
mometric  scale,  the  pressure  remaining  constant  at  different 
temperatures,  while  the  volume  of  the  vapour  alone  varies,  the 
pressure  varying  within  considerable  limits. 

3rd.  The  increase  of  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  increase  of  temperature,  the  volume  remaining 
constant,  and  the  original  pressure  varying  within  considerable 
limits. 

4th.  The  real  density  of  the  vapour  at  different  temperatures 
and  pressures. 

5th.  The  limit  density  of  the  vapour,  which  is  that  to  which 
the  real  density  constantly  approximates  when  the  pressure  is 
diminished  and  the  temperature  raised. 

The  apparatus  further  gives  the  elastic  forces  of  saturated 
vapours  for  various  temperatures ;  for  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
keep  the  pressure  so  that,  while  the  temperatures  gradually 
increase,  liquid  remains  condensed  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury, 
though  the  vapour  occupies  part  of  the  space  of  the  tube  A  B. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  used  to  measure  the  elastic  forces  of  vapoury 
either  saturated  or  not,  in  air,  or  in  other  gases,  at  various  tem« 
peratures  and  pressures.  For  this  purpose,  the  bulb  having  been 
introduced  into  the  tube  A  B,  air  or  the  gas  (dry)  is  allowed  to 
enter  by  the  stopcock  r.    The  elastic  force  and  the  volume  of 
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the  gas  alone  are  measured  at  a  known  temperature  T.  The 
bulb  is  then  broken^  and  a  series  of  experiments  made  under 
varying  temperature  and  pressure.  From  that,  the  elastic  force 
of  saturated  vapour  in  gases  for  all  cases  in  which  liquid  remains 
on  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  the  laws  of  the  elasticity  and 
expansion  of  the  mixture  of  gases  and  of  vapour  at  different  degrees 
of  saturation,  may  be  deduced.  Lastly,  the  elastic  force  (^the 
vapour  in  the  gas  may  be  determined  at  the  moment  at  which 
dew  commences  to  be  deposited  in  the  tube  AB.  A  large 
number  of  examples  of  these  determinations  will  be  foond  in 
vol.  xxvi.  of  the  Mimoires  de  PAcadAnie. 

It  oflen  happens  that  the  fragments  of  the  broken  bulb  hinder 
the  exact  reading  of  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  AB. 
This  inconvenience  is  easily  avoided  by  allowing  the  tube  AB  to 
terminate  in  a  narrower  part  L,  slightly  spheroidal  (fig.  16). 
The  bulb  is  lowered  to  this  cavity,  and  retained  there  by  a 
small  spiral  of  platinum;  the  remains  of  the  bulb  remain 
then  almost  entindy  on  the  spiral. 

We  shall  readily  understand  the  advantages  which  this  method 
presents  over  those  hitherto  used  for  determining  vapours;  for 
it  furnishes  at  the  same  time  a  great  number  of  other  elemoits, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  know  what  use 
can  be  made  of  the  density  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  chemical 
theories.  It  might  be  feared  that  it  was  only  applicable  to  very 
volatile  substances;  for  the  temperature  of  the  bath  cannot 
much  exceed  100^,  even  when  the  vessel  is  filled  with  a  saline 
solution.  But  I  must  say  that,  for  slightly  volatile  substances, 
which  in  general  have  high  vapour-densities,  it  is  especially 
interesting  to  determine  their  vapour-densities  under  very  feeble 
pressures,  because  the  limit  density  is  thereby  approximated  to* 
Now  it  is  always  possible  to  realize  these  favourable  conditions 
when  the  boiling-point  does  not  exceed  200^  under  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure. 

Apparatus  for  determining  the  Vapour-density  of  Substances  wkick 
boil  at  High  Temperatures, 

The  very  simple  apparatus  represented  in  figs.  10  and  II, 
Plate  11.,  maybe  used  for  a  small  number  of  imperfectly  volatile 
substances,  the  vapours  of  which  do  not  readily  alter  in  contact 
with  the  air.  Two  vessels.  A,  B,  cast  in  iron  of  the  same  thick- 
ness, terminate  in  small  tubes  which  are  closed  by  bullets  placed 
above.  The  capacities  V  and  Y '  of  the  two  flasks  are  ganged,  by 
ascertaining  the  weight  of  water  which  fills  them.  Mercury  is 
poured  into  one  of  them,  A ;  and  in  the  other  is  placed  the  sab- 
stance  whose  vapour-density  is  to  be  determined.  The  apparatus 
being  thus  arranged,  is  placed  in  a  muffle  heated  to  a  high  tem* 
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peTatme.  The  substances  soon  begin  to  boil/ expel  the  air> 
and  escape  by  the  tubes,  which  are  very  imperfectly  closed  by 
the  ball.  When  the  apparatus  is  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
mu£9e,  it  is  withdrawn,  and,  after  cooling,  the  weights  of  mercury 
and  of  the  substance  respectively  in  the  flasks  A  and  B  are 
determined. 

Let 

P  be  the  weight  of  mercury. 

V  that  of  the  substance. 

8  the  density  of  mercury,  compared  with  air  under  the  pres- 
sure and  at  the  temperature  which  prevailed  in  the  muffle 
when  the  apparatus  was  withdrawn. 

The  density  of  vapour  under  the  same  conditions  will  be 

In  my  Cours  Himentaire  de  Ckhnie,  5th  edit.  vol.  iv.  p.  66,  I 
have  given  the  arrangement  of  an  apparatus  analogous  to  that 
which  M.  Mitscherlich  has  employed  for  substances  boiling  at 
high  temperatures ;  I  simply  endeavoured  to  obtain  more  equal 
temperatures  for  the  air-thermometer  and  the  vapour-tube  by 
imparting  a  continual  rotatory  motion  to  the  system  of  the  two 
tubes  in  the  muffle  in  which  it  is  heated,  and  which  has  several 
metallic  envelopes.  This  apparatus  can  be  simplified  and  made 
more  convenient  now  that  the  use  of  gas  prevails  in  labora- 
tories. It  consists  of  three  tubes  of  wrought  iron  closed  at  one 
end,  and  resembling  gun-barrels ;  they  are  50  eentims.  in  length, 
and  20  millims.  internal  diameter.  Fig  17  represents  the  longi* 
tudinal  section  of  one  of  these  tubes;  AB  is  the  part  which  is 
50  eentims.  in  length.  On  each  of  two  of  these  tubes  is  screwed 
an  additional  piece  B  G  of  the  same  diameter,  and  on  the  second 
tube  a  narrower  tube,  C  D.  On  the  third  tube,  which  is  intended 
as  a  gas-thermOmeter,  a  siugle  iron  tube  (fig..  18)  B'C  is  screwed, 
which  is  of  almost  capillary  bore,  and  is  terminated  by  a  stopoocL 

These  three  tubes,  whose  dimensions  are  quite  similar,  fit  upon 
the  same  iron  bar  1 1',  of  which  figs.  19  and  20  give  a  cross 
aectiou,  I.  Fig.  19  shows  by  a  section  how  the  three  iron 
tubes  A  are  arranged  in  reference  to  the  central  bar  L  The  bar 
is  longer  than  the  iron  tubes ;  it  is  firmly  fixed  on  two  ca^iron 
supports  P  F'  (fig.  21),  arranged  so  that  the  bar  is  exactly  on  the 
notch.  The  three  tubes  are  thus  in  a  fixed  position.  This  system 
o£  the  three  tubes  is  surrounded  by  a  cylinder  E  F  of  cc^per 
or  of  sheet  iron,  which  fits  .almost  exactly,  but  so,  however, 
that  the  cylinder  may  be  made  to  rotate  rapidly  about  a  hori- 
zontal axis,  I r.  A  sheet-iron  disc  abc  (fig.  20),  fitted  on  the 
central  bar  I  J,  and  abnost  exactly  filling  the  cylinder  £  F^  £anni 
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the  base  of  this  cylinder^  at  a  distance  of  a  decimetre  from  the 
end  A  of  the  tubes  A  B.  The  other  end  of  the  cylinder  is  open ; 
it  corresponds  to  about  the  middle  of  the  tube  G  B.  This  c;lin« 
der  may  be  made  to  move  rapidly  about  its  axis  by  means  of  a 
rackwork,  one  of  whose  toothed  wheels,  F,  is  mounted  at  the 
end  of  the  cylinder  £  F.  A  gas-furnace,  like  those  used  for 
organic  analysis,  serves  to  heat  the  cylinder  to  a  strong  red  best* 

To  make  an  experiment,  the  apparatus  being  arranged,  a  por- 
tion of  the  substance  whose  vapour-density  is  to  be  determined 
is  introduced  into  each  of  the  similar  iron  tubes,  and  the  screw 
B  put  in  its  place.  The  air  which  fills  the  three  tubes  is  first 
completely  expelled;  for  this  purpose  pure  dry  hydrogen  is 
allowed  to  enter  by  means  of  a  capillary  silver  tube,  which  is 
introduced  by  the  tube  CD,  until  its  open  end  touches  the 
closed  end  A  of  the  tube  AB.  Wheii  the  air  is  expelled  the 
silver  tube  is  withdrawn,  and  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube, 
C  D,  is  connected  with  an  apparatus  which  disengages  hydrogen. 
In  fine,  the  three  iron  tubes,  including  that  which  serves  as  gss« 
thermometer,  remain  during  the  rest  of  the  experiment  in  con* 
nexion  with  an  apparatus  for  disengaging  hydrogen  under  the 
atmospheric  pressure. 

The  gas-Aimace  is  lighted,  and  its  temperature  raised  ss 
rapidly  as  possible ;  the  substances  converted  into  vapour  expel 
the  gas;  the  excess  of  vapour  condenses  in  the  half  of  the  tube 
B  C  which  is  not  containea  in  the  heated-  metallic  cylinder  EF. 
In  order  to  spread  the  heat  uniformly  over  the  three  iron  tabes, 
the  heated  metallic  cylinder  which  surrounds  the  fixed  system 
of  tubes  is  continuously  and  rapidly  turned. 

The  experiment  is  concluded  by  closing  the  stopcock  of  the 
gas-thermometer,  extinguishing  the  lamps,  and  oooUng  the 
apparatus.  The  temperature  of  the  gas-thermometer  is  deter* 
mined  by  the  method  I  have  mentioned. 

To  ascertain  the  weight  of  vapour  which  filled  the  two  other 
tubes  at  the  riiOment  of  maximum  temperature,  the  screws  B 
are  unfastened,  and  the  substance  which  is  condensed  in  the 
tube  A  B  is  determined  by  chemical  methods. 

The  operation  is  much  simpler  when  it  is  not  attempted  to 
determine  the  temperature  by  a  gas-thermometer,  but  simply  to 
seek  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  \'apour  of  the  substance  to 
that  of  mercurial  vapour,  the  two  vapours  being  under  the  ssme 
circumstances  of  temperature  and  of  pressure.  It  is  simplj 
necessary  then  to  place  mercury  in  one  of  the  tubes  A  B,  and  to 
weigh  the  mercury  which  remains  in  the  space  AB  after  the 
experiment. 

The  volumes  of  the  three  tubes  have  been  determined  pre* 
viooslyi 
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XLIX.  Note  on  the  Correction  for  the  Length  of  the  Needle  in 
Tangent-galvanometers.  By  G.  Johnstone  Stoney,  M,A., 
F.II.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Queen^s  University  in  Ireland, 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 
Gentlemen,  Dublin,  April  7, 1862. 

PROFESSOR  ZENGEK,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  December 
Number  of  the  FhiloBophical  Magazine,  which  has  just 
been  published,  couples  my  name  in  so  pointed  a  manner  with  a 
formula  which  he  criticizes,  that  I  am  compelled,  though  wholly 
averse  from  controversy,  to  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  insert 
the  following  note  in  reply. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  Johnstone  Stonst, 


Until  I  read  Professor  Zenger's  remarks^j  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  formula 


i=Ktan^(l+^X«sm«^), 


which  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  known  laws  of  electro-magnetism, 
had  been,  either  in  this  or  some  equivalent  form,  long  adopted 
by  physicists  as  the  expression  which  furnishes  the  correction 
arismg  from  the  length  of  the  needle  of  a  tangent-galvanometer 
of  the  usual  pattern,  on  the  hypothesis  that  X  (the  ratio  of  the 
distance  between  the  poles  of  the  needle  to  the  (Jiameter  of  the 
circular  current f)  is  sufSciently  small  to  sanction  our  neglecting 
its  fourth  power. 

Prof.  Zenger  does  me  too  much  honour  in  supposing  me  the 
author  of  this  formula.  I  do  not  know  by  whom  it  was  origi- 
nally investigated;  but  it  had  been,  as  I  mentioned :|:  at  the 
commencement  of  the  paper  which  he  criticizes,  known  to,  and 
extended  by,  other  writers  before  me.  What  I  sought  to  con- 
tribute to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  an  examination  from 
inrhich  it  appeared  that  no  alteration  of  the  formula  becomes 
necessary  when  the  ordinary  tangent-galvanometer  is  out  ofad^ 
Justment  in  that  slight  degree  likely  to  occur  in  practice ;  whereas 
the  simpler  formula  for  Gaugain's  galvanometer  requires,  under 
similar  circumstances,  corrections  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
apply. 

*  Pbilosopliical  Magtizme,  Supplement  for  December  1861^  p.  529. 
t  Professor  Zenger  seems  to  misunderstand  this  symboL    See  bis  defi* 
nition  of  X  on  the  top  of  pase  630. 
X  PhiL  Mag.  Febroaxy  1858,  p.  135.^ 
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After  quoting  this  formula^  the  Professor  proceeds  to  deduce 
one  which  he  proposes  to  substitute  for  it ;  but  as  his  funda- 
mental assumption^ //=p./ (5),  is  at  variance  with  the  famOiar 
fact  that  the  action  of  the  element  of  a  current  on  a  magnet  de- 
pends on  its  inclination  as  well  as  its  distance^  it  is  Aotneoeaauy 
to  scrutinize  another  hypothesis  inconsistent  with  that  just  stated, 
which  he  afterwards  introduces*. 

The  formula  thus  obtained  through  a  disregard  of  the  lawB 
ascertained  by  Ampere,  is  supported  by  experiments  which 
appear  equally  independent  of  tiiose  due  to  Ohm.  The  internal 
resistance  of  an  electromotor  was  varied  by  immersing  the  plates 
successively  to  different  depths,  and  observations  are  recorded 
with  the  assumption  that  the  intensity  of  the  current  changed  in 
the  same  ratio,  although  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
alteration  made  of  the  external  resistance.  I  need  not,  then,  con- 
test other  parts  of  the  experiment,  although  I  believe  it  would  be 
difficult  to  render  the  method  hj  which  the  change  of  internal 
resistance  was  estimated  practically  trustworthy;  nor  need  I 
dwell  on  the  peculiarity  of  testing  the  established  formula,  ex* 
pressly  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  needle  is  sufficiently  short  to 
warrant  owr  neglecting  the  fourth  power  of\  by  making  experi- 
ments with  a  galvanometer  the  needle  of  which  had,  to  use 
Prof.  Zenger's  description  of  it,  an  **  enormous  length.'' 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  no  accordance  was  found  between  the  observations  and 
the  established  formula :  and  we  seem  compelled  to  regard  the 
moderate  agreement  which  was  obtained  between  an  erroneous 
formula  and  faulty  experiments  as  a  coincidence  without  scien- 
tific import. 

Although  the  topic  is  quite  unconnected  with  Prof.  Zenger'a 
remarks,  whom  the  error  seems  to  have  escaped,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  correct  a  mistake 
in  my  paper,  to  which  Prof.  Curtis  of  Queen's  College,  Gal- 
way,  was  so  good  as  to  direct  my  attention  some  months  ago. 
Having  examined  the  corrections  occasioned  by  a  derangement 
from  its  intended  position  of  the  magnetic  centre  of  the  needle, 
regarded  as  the  point  round  which  the  needle  rotates,  I  endea- 
voured f,  by  a  merely  geometrical  process,  to  include  the  error 
which  a  separation  between  the  point  of  suspension  and  the 
magnetic  centre  would  introduce.    This  was  done  under  the  mis- 

*  Professor  Zenger's  equation, 

S:S'=AN'»:AN« 

(see  p.  630),  is  mathematically  inoonaistent  with  bis  former  hypothesis.  It 
IB  equally  inoonaistent  with  Amp^'a  law. 
t  FhiL  Mag.  Febniaiy  1858,  p.  138.      ^ 
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apprehension  that  the  moment  which  arises  is  of  a  higher  order 
of  small  quantities  than  those  included  in  the  rest  of  the  inves- 
tigation^  whereas  it  is  of  the  same  order.  Accordingly  another 
term,  with  S  for  its  coeflScient,  and  therefore  of  the  second  order, 
needs  to  be  added  to  the  general  equation  numbered  (5)  in 
my  paper.  This  term  is  easily  calculated :  but,  without  being  at 
the  pains  of  going  through  the  work,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  will 
behave  exactly  as  the  other  small  terms  which  have  been  included. 
In  fact  the  new  term  arises  from  the  difference  of  the  action  of  the 
current  on  the  two  poles  of  the  needle ;  and  as  this  difference 
would  gradually  decrease  to  nil  if  the  centre  of  the  needle 
were  moved  from  the  position  it  occupies  in  Gaugain's  galvano- 
meter into  the  position  it  has  in  the  ordinary  galvanometer,  it  is 
phin  h  priori  that  the  most  considerable  term  of  the  series  ex- 
pressing the  moment  (which  is  of  the  second  order  of  small 
(quantities)  vanishes  as  the  needle  approaches  the  latter  posi- 
tion. 

Hence  no  term  of  the  second  order  needs  to  be  added  to  for- 
mula (6),  which  has  reference  to  the  common  galvanometer;  but 
a  new  term  of  that  order  should  be  added  to  formula  (7),  which 
relates  to  Gaugain's  instrument, — thus  leaving  the  conclusion  at 
which  I  arrived  undisturbed,  that,  "  though  in  Gaugain's  galva- 
nometer we  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  applying  a  correction  for 
the  length  of  the  needle,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  carefully  to 
the  position  of  the  needle  in  its  cradle,  and  to  the  horisontal 
adjustments  of  the  point  of  suspension,  lest  errors  should  creep 
in  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  any  exact  estimate ;'' 
and  that  '^in  conducting  investigatioDs  in  which  accuracy  is  a 
point  of  much  importance,  the  ordinary  form  of  tangent-galva- 
nometer is  to  be  preferred/'  (Phil.  Mag.  February  1858,  p.  189.) 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  small  moments  arising  from 
the  other  defects  of  adjustment  which  could  exist  (such  as  a  slight 
lateral  displacement  of  the  axis  of  rotation  from  the  line  joining 
the  poles,  or  a  slight  dipping  of  the  needle,  either  when  at  the 
meridian,  or  from  the  state  of  equipoise  ceasing  when  it  deviates 
from  the  meridian)  all  yield  to  a  precisely  similar  treatment, 
and  all  corroborate  the  same  cojiclusion. 

This  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  effects  of  small  deviations 
of  the  current-wire  from  the  circular  form,  which  therefore  do 
not  ever  sensibly  disturb  the  law  of  the  common  tangent-galva- 
nometer, but  might  be  such  as  would  render  Gaugain's  instru- 
ment inaccurate. 
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L.  On  the  Position  ofLievrite  in  the  Mineral  Series.  By  E.  J. 
Chafhan,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  in  University 
Collegey  Toronto,  Canada  West*. 

MUCH  uncertainty  still  prevails  regarding  the  true  compo- 
sition of  Licvrite  or  Ilvaite.  The  earlier  analyses  of  this 
mineral^  those  of  Vauquelin  and  CoUet-Descotils,  made  the  sub^ 
stance  essentially  a  silicate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  Ume. 
Stromeyer's  analysis^  which  followed  those  of  the  above-named 
chemists,  gave  the  iron,  on  the  other  hand,  as  protoxide.  A 
subsequent  examination  by  Yon  Kobell  disclosed  the  presence  of 
both  oxides,  as  fully  estaolished  by  the  later  analyses  of  Bam« 
melsberg  and  others.  These  analyses,  the  correctness  of  which 
it  is  impossiblo  to  doubt,  do  not  lead,  however,  to  any  geneiil 
formula;  nor  can  any  formula  of  a  satisfactonr  character,  in  a 
mineralogical  point  of  view,  be  obtained  from  them.  It  will  be 
as  well  to  quote  their  results  before  proceeding  with  our  inquiry. 
A  is  Stromeyer's  analysis,  as  calculated  by  Yon  Kobell;  B,  that 
of  Bammekberg;  C,  WackernagePs ;  and  D,  Francke's, — all  of 
Elba  specimens.  £  is  an  analysis  by  E.  Tobler,  of  a  specimen 
from  Herbornseelbach  in  Nassau.  {Ann.  Chem.  und  Pham. 
vol.  xcix.  p.  122.   Also  Rammelsberg's  Mineral-Chemie,  p.  740.) 

A.  B.  C.  D.  E. 

Silica  29-28      2983      29-45      29-61      33-30 

Sesquioxideofiron 2300      22*55      25-78      21*09      22-57 

Protoxide  of  iron    31*90      32*40      28*60      32*71      2402 

Protoxide  of  manganese..     1*43        1-50        0*94        1*55        6*78 

Lime    13-78      12*44      15-49      14*47      11'68 

Alumina 0-61 

Water 127        160       ....        ..^       JH2 

101-27    100-32    100*26      99*43      9947 
Bammelsberg  deduces  from  the  above  the  following  oxygen* 
ratios,  and  calculates  from  these  the  formulse  given  below,  truly 
stating,  however,  at  the  outset,  "  es  geht  hieraus  das  wahre  Yer- 
haltniss  nicht  mit  Sichcrheit  hervor.'' 
RO.    R^O*.  SiO». 

A 11-33    6-90    1521 ..  =4*9  :  3  :  ^'(j=:  98  :  6  :  13-2 

B 1108    6-76     15-49..=:4-9:3:  6-9=  9-8:6:13-8 

C 11-01     774     16-29..=4*2:3:5-9=  8-4:6:11*8 

D 11-76    6-33     15-37..=5-6:3:7-3=ll*2:6:14-6 

E 10-19    6-77    17-29 . .  =4-5  :  3  :  77=  90:6: 16-4 

I.    6(2RO,SiO«)+2(Fe«0',SiO*).    This  requires  the  oxygen-ntio, 
10:6:14. 
II.    dRO, 2Fe'0'+6(RO,  SiO>).  Thisassumes  the  sesquioxide  topky 
an  electro-negative  part,  and  requires  the  oxygen-ratio  9 : 6 :  l£| 
;  III.    2(2 RO,  SiO»)+Tc« Or,  SiO«.      This  formula  requires  the  oxygen- 
ratio  4:3:6. 
IV.    9(2RO,  SiO')+2(2FeSO>,3SiO').     This  ezacta  the  ozygen-rttio 
18:12:30. 

•  (Communicated  by  the  Auihor. 
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Apart  from  this  want  of  concordance^  these  formulae  do  not 
serve  to  connect  our  Qiineral  with  other  species  of  kindred  cha* 
racter.  In  other  words^  they  fail  to  present  any  satisfactory  in- 
dication of  the  place  which  the  Lievrite  should  occupy  amongst 
the  silicates  generally.  Keflecting  upon  this^  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  true  composition  of  the  mineral  might  be  arrived  at  bv 
tracing  out  its  mineralogical  affinities.  If  this  seem  paradoxical^ 
it  must  be  remembered  that  purely  mineralogical  considerations 
have  taken  the  initiative  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  solu- 
tion of  obscure  questions  connected  with  mineral  chemistry. 
Whilst^  for  example^  the  various  garnets^  the  different  varieties 
of  pyroxene^  &c.,  were  still  kept  apart  by  the  chemist  who  ad<« 
hered  to  chemistry  alone^  mineralogy  insisted  upon  their  union^ 
and  thus  led  the  way  to  the  recognition  of  isomorphism.  If  the 
relationship  of  Lievrite  to  a  mineral  of  known  composition  can 
be  clearly  shown^  a  great  assistance  will  at  least  be  afforded 
towards  the  deduction  of  its  true  atomic  character. 

On  comparing  this  mineral  with  other  silicates,  one  cannot 
help  being  struck  by  the  remarkable  correspondence  existing 
between  it  and  chrysolite,  at  least  as  regards  the  so-called  FavaU 
ite  and  other  iron-holding  varieties  of  the  latter.  It  is  cunous 
that  this  coincidence  should  hitherto  have  escaped  attention. 
The  gelatinization  of  the  silica  in  acids,  a  very  peculiar  character 
in  the  case  of  anhydrous  silicates,  is  exhibited  by  the  two  species 
in  common.  Their  conditions  of  occurrence  are  also  more  or 
less  identical ;  the  form  in  each  is  trimetric,  with  axial  relations 
in  part  corresponding;  and  each  contains  an  unusually  low  ave- 
rage of  silica.  This  amounts  in  hyalosiderite  and  Tayalite  to 
about  30  per  cent.  The  same  also  in  Lievrite.  Dana  places  the 
latter  mineral  (though  doubtfully)  in  his  Andalusite  ORonF,with 
Andalusite,  topaz,  and  staurolite ;  but  a  collocation  of  this  kind 
is  an  exceedingly  forced  one.  Geological  relations  (an  element 
in  mineralogical  classification  of  the  highest  importance,  although 
hitherto  strangely  overlooked),  composition,  and  general  charac- 
ters are  all  opposed  to  it.  The  form,  it  is  true,  is  trimetric,  with 
some  remote  analogy,  as  shown  by  Dana,  to  that  of  Andalusite ; 
but  since  we  find  such  opposite  minerals  as  augitc  and  borax, 
for  example,  exhibiting  an  identity  of  crystallization,  no  great 
stress  can  be  placed  on  this  character  alone.  There  is  an  equal 
amount  of  crystallographic  correspondence,  moreover,  between 
Lievrite  and  chrysolite,  and  in  other  respects  the  two  present 
a  close  agreement.  In  chrysolite  several  vertical  prisms  are 
known.  If  we  denote  the  protaxial  prism  by  the  symbol  V,  and 
make  the  macrodiagonal  unity,  these  forms  give  for  the  brachy- 
diagonal  the  following  values  :-^0'4660  (=sV;  prism-angle, 
130^  2') ;  0-9484  (= V  2 ;  prism-angle,  93<^  3') ;  1-397  (= V  3 ; 
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priBm-angle,  7ri(y)j  1-684  (=sV4;  priam-angle,  6P4/70. 
In  Lievrite,  the  two  commonly  occurring  prisms  gi?e  respect* 
irely  0-6840  (=¥;  prism-anglc,  IIP  12')  and  1-870(=V2; 
prism-angle^  72^  16^).  To  ms^e  these  correspond  with  the  chry- 
solite  values^  the  first  prism  must  bear  the  symbol  Vf,  and  the 
second  Y  8.  The  vertical  axes  stand  to  each  other  very  nearly 
in  the  ratio  of  6  to  4.  But  we  need  not  attempt  to  push  these 
analogies  beyond  their  legitimate  limits.  The  adfinity  in  general 
characters  and  conditions  of  occurrence  of  Lievrite  to  layalite 
(and  through  this  latter  to  chrysolite)  cannot  be  overlooked  if  we 
take  the  entire  relations  of  these  substances  into  consideration. 
Single  characters,  in  the  determination  of  analogies,  are  neces- 
sarily useless* 

Now  the  atomic  constitution  of  the  chrysolites  is  perfectlv  weD 
established.  The  oxygen  atoms  in  base  and  acid  are  equal,  and 
the  base  consists  of  simple  oxides  only^  the  general  formula  being 
2(R0),  SiO^ ;  or  two  atoms  of  monoxidized  base  +  one  atom  d 
silica.  In  the  normal  chrysolites  the  base  consists  of  magnesia; 
in  the  olivines,  of  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  iron ;  and  m  Faw 
lite  (at  least,  essentially)  of  the  latter  oxide  alone.  In  Lievrite, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  shown  above,  both  protoxide  and  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  are  present ;  and  the  oxygen-atoms  of  the  sihca  do 
not  correspond  with  those  of  the  bases. 

In  attempting  to  reconcile  these  discrepancies^  I  caDed  to 
recollection  a  fact  that  came  under  my  notice  some  time  ago.  In 
examining  a  specimen  of  Lievrite  that  had  been  broken  up  into 
small  pieces,  I  found  that  certain  fragments  exerted  a  much 
more  powerful  influence  on  the  magnet  than  others.  Whilst 
some  of  the  particles  scarcely  showed  a  trace  of  magnetism, 
others  were  magnetic  in  a  marked  degree.  These  latter,  tested 
by  the  blowpipe,  seemed  almost  free  from  silica;  whilst  the 
feebly-magnetic  fragments  gave  very  readily,  with  microcosmic 
salt,  the  well-known  reaction  of  that  substance.  It  occurred  to 
me,  therefore,  that  the  analysed  specimens  of  Lievrite  might 
have  contained  a  certain  portion  of  magnetic  iron  ore, — ^a  dr* 
cumstance  easily  conceivable,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  geolo- 
gical associations  of  our  mineral.  The  nearly  uniform  propor* 
tions  of  the  FeO  and  Fe^  O^  found  in  the  various  analyses  seemed, 
it  is  true,  opposed  to  this  idea ;  but  it  appeared  at  least  possible 
that  the  crystallized  specimens  might  be  able  to  take  up  a  certain 
proportion,  and  no  more,  of  the  magnetic  oxide.  I  calculated 
therefore,  from  the  first  four  analyses  given  above,  the  mean 
composition  of  Lievrite,  and  reduced  this,  with  the  following 
results,  to  100  parts : — 
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Silica 29-54  =  2966 

Sesqtdoxideofiron  .  .  2808  :=  28-25 
Protoxide  of  iron  .  .  .  81-25  :s=  81-49 
Protoxide  of  manganese .       1*85  =     1-46 

Lime 14-04  ;=  14'14 

99-26      100-00 

Now  28*25  part9  of  Fe*  0^  require  10-46  parts  of  PeO  to  form 
magnetic  iron  ore  (=PeO,  Fe«  0^).  This,  deducted  from  81-49 
leaves  21*08  for  the  protoxide  of  iron  present  (on  the  above  sup- 
position) in  the  silicate.  The  analysis  consequently  stands  a? 
below  *—'— 

Silica 29-66  =  44-75. 

Protoxide  of  iron  .  .  .  21-03  =  81 '72 
Protoxide  of  manganese .       1*^  s     2-20 

Lime 14-14  =  21-88 

66-29      100-00 


'^ 


Calculating  the  oxygen-ratios  of  the  above^  we  obtain — " 

SiO«.  .  ; 28-24=11=7=14 

PeO  .  .  •  0 

MnO.  .  .  .  y.    .    .     .     18-59=1  ■.4=  8 

CaO  .  .  .  J 

Here,  then,  we  have  8  atoms  of  RO  to  14  atoms  of  SiO',in  place 
of  2  to  1,  as  required  by  the  chrysolite^formula.  If  the  oxygen- 
ratios  in  any  of  the  above  analyses  had  come  out  as  9 : 6  :  14, 
we  might  have  written  the  formula 

7(R0,  SiO»)  +  2(PeO,  Pe«  O^)  j 

but  the  analyses  do  not  yield  these  values.  The  view,  therefore, 
as  suggested  above,  that  the  peculiar  composition  of  Lievrite 
may  arise  from  the  presence  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  cannot  be 
sustained. 

But  the  formula  of  Lievrite  may  be  brought  to  coincide  with 
that  of  the  chrysolite  series  by  assuming  the  iron  to  have  been 
originally  present  in  the  condition  of  FeO  only«  If  this  be 
assumed — and  the  assumption  is  in  part  warranted  by  the  well^ 
known  fact  that  Lievrite  is  especially  subject  to  alteration,  the 
conversion  of  the  PeO  into  Pe^  0^  still  going  on  in  many  speci- 
mens— the  di£Sculty  is  at  once  removed.  Taking  the  mean 
composition  as  given  above,  and  calculating  the  weight  of  PeO 
corresponding  to  the  28-25  per  cent,  of  Pe*  0^,  we  obtain  20*92. 
Adding  this  to  the  PeO,  and  correcting  the  whole  to  100 
parts,  the  analysis  reads  as  follows : — 
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SiO«  .    .    .    80-47  15-81 

FcO  .    .    .     53G6 

MnO.     •    .      1-40 

CaO  .  .  •  14-47 
Altbough  tbese  values  do  not  come  out  exactly  equal,  they 
lead  evidently  to  the  common  chrysolite  formula  2(RO),SIO\ 
If  we  adopt,  consequently,  the  assumption  on  which  the  above 
calculation  is  based,  the  Lievrite  falls  naturally  into  the  minera- 
logical  group  to  which  it  undoubtedly  belongs ;  whereas  on  the 
other  view,  founded  on  the  bare  results  of  analysis,  not  only 
does  the  atomic  constitution  of  the  mineral  remain  uncertaiDi 
but  its  composition  fails  to  harmonize  ¥rith  its  physical  characten 
and  conditions.  The  suggestion,  therefore,  embodied  in  this 
brief  notice  may  not  be  found  altogether  unworthy  of  considen- 
tion  by  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  mineral  anidogies. 


LI.  On  a  Quesiion  in  the  Theory  of  Probabilities. 
By  A.  Cayley,  JS«y.* 

IT  is,  I  think,  very  desirable  to  further  consider  the  question 
in  Probabilities  proposed  by  Pi-of.  Boole  in  the  Cambridge 
and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal  in  the  year  1851.  The  ques- 
tion was  originally  stated  as  follows : — ^' If  an  event  E  can  only 
happen  as  a  consequence  of  some  one  or  more  of  certain  causes 
A|,  A^  •  •  •  An,  and  if  generally  c<  denote  the  probability  of  the 
cause  A|,  and  p<  the  probability  that  if  the  cause  Aj  exist  the 
event  E  will  happen,  then,  the  series  of  values  CuC^.^.c^ 
Pi9P%'"Pn  being  given,  required  the  probability  of  the  event  E/' 

Considering  only  the  causes  A  and  B,  the  proposed  question 
may  be  considered  as  being — 

"  If  the  event  E  can  only  happen  as  a  consequence  of  one  or 
both  of  the  causes  A  and  B ;  and  if  »  be  the  probability  of  the 
existence  of  the  cause  A,  p  the  probability  that,  the  cause  A  ex- 
isting, the  event  £  will  (whether  or  not  as  a  consequence  of  A) 
happen ;  and  in  like  manner  if  fi  be  the  probability  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  cause  B,  q  the  probability  that,  the  cause  B  existing, 
the  event  E  will  (whether  or  not  as  a  consequence  of  B)  happen: 
required  the  probabilitv  of  the  event  E/' 

This,  which  is  strictly  equivalent  to  Prof.  Boole's  mode  of  sta- 
ting the  question,  may  for  convenience  be  called  the  Causatm 
statement.  But  his  solution,  presently  to  be  spoken  of,  is  rather 
a  solution  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Concomitance  statement  of 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author.     . 
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the  question :  vic.^  if  for  shortness  we  nse  AE  to  denote  the  com- 
pound event  A  and  E,  and  so  in  other  cases ;  and  if  we  use  also 
A'  to  denote  the  non-occurrenoe  of  the  event  A^  and  so  in  other 
cases  (of  coarse  (AE)',  which  denotes  the  non-occurrence  of  the 
eyent  AE,  must  not  be  confounded  with  A'E',  which  would  de<i 
note  the  non-occurrence  of  each  of  the  events  A,  E),  then  the 
question  is,  "  Given 

Prob.A'B'B,  =  0, 
„      A   ,  =  tf , 
„      AE,  =  «p, 
„      B  ,  =  ^, 
„      BE,  =  fiq; 

required  the  probability  of  E/'  To  show  that  the  two  state- 
ments are  really  distinct  questions,  it  may  be  observed  that  when 
A  and  B  both  exist,  then,  according  to  tne  causation  statement, 
they  may  one  or  each  of  them  act  efficiently,  and  E  may  thus 
happen  as  an  effect  of  one  of  them  only,  or  as  an  effect  of  each 
of  them;  but,  according  to  the  concomitance  statement,  E  can- 
not be  attributed  rather  to  one  of  the  events  A,  B,  than  to  the 
other  of  them,  or  to  both  of  them. 

The  solution  which  I  gave  in  the  year  1854  (Phil.  Mag. 
vol.  vii.  p.  259)  refers  to  the  causation  statement  of  the  question, 
and  assumes  the  independence  of  the  two  causes* ;  and  on  this 
aasumption  I  believe  it  to  be  correct. '  And  I  remark,  in  passing, 
that  in  the  strictest  sej^se  of  the  word  catise,  all  causes  are  ex  vi 
termini  independent.  The  solution  was  as  follows : — Let  u  be 
the  required  probability;  Xthe  probability  that  A  acting,  it  will 
act  efficiently;  fi  the  probability  that  B  acting,  it  will  act  effici- 
ently; then  we  have 

tt  s:  Xa -I- /Lb^ — X/AA/S, 

1)=X+(1-.X)mA 
j=/Lt-h(l— ft)Xa; 

and  eliminating  X,  ft  from  these  equations,  we  have  the  required 
probabiUty  v. 

As  I  did  not  further  work  out  the  solution,  I  omitted  to  state 
the  relations  of  inequality  presupposed  among  the  data  a,  fi,p,  q, 
or  to  show  how  the  sign  of  the  quadratic  radical  in  the  resulting 
expression  for  u  was  to  be  fixed.  The  omissions  in  question 
were  supplied  by  Dr.  Dedekind,  in  his  paper  "  Bemerkungen  zu 
ciner  Aufgabe  der  Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung,"  CreUe,  vol.  1. 

*  It  is  part  of  the  assumption,  that  the  causes  do  not  combine  to  produce 
the  effect :  viz.  if  they  both  act,  the  effect  is  not  produced  unless  one  of 
them  acts  efficiently ;  they  may  or  may  not  each  of  them  act  efficiently. 

PUl  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  28.  No.  155.  May  1862.         2  B 
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p.  266^  1865.    In  fact,  writing  for  shortnessVsl-Ci  fai,  vi 
have 

and  thence 

which  gives 

(«'-«p-«)08'+/8g^u)=«'/3'(l-u) ; 
that  is, 

or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 

andthttM 

whfiM 

which  may  also  be  written 

=  (1  -«/3  +  «p-/8g)«-4«^(;>-/59), 
and  we  then  have 

/8'«X=i(l-«/9+ap-.^j-p). 

As  probabilities^  a^  Pfpfi  lure  all  of  them  positive  and  lea 
than  unity  (so  that  a',  /S*,  y,  j'  are  all  positive) ;  u,  X,  /*,  irhid 
are  also  probabilities^  must  likewise  be  positive,  and  leas  than 
unity ;  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  so,  it  is  necessary  and  >of- 
fident  that 

and  that  p  shall  denote  the  positive  square  root  of  the  abot^ 
mentioned  value  of  p\  The  solution  is  therefore  inapplicabkr 
unless  the  data  are  such  that 

p<fiq,   q<»P' 

It  may  be  added  that,  the  values  of  \  fi  being  knowDi  tbe 
volution  gives  the  probabilities  of  aU  the  compound  events  ABS 
&e,:  thus 
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Prob.  A'B'W,  «  Jff, 
„     A»B,  =5  ciff\ 

„  A'BB,  =  «'/3^, 
„  A'BB',  =  «'M 
,/  ABE,  =  «/9(X+/a-X/a), 

„    ABF,  =  «i8xy. 

It  will  be  remembered  that 

,  Prob.  A'B^  ss  0..      . 

Prof.  Boole's  solution^  which  is  inconsistent  with  die  foregoing 
oncj  is  given  in  his  well-known  work,  'An  Investigation  of  the 
Laws  of  Thought/  &c  Dublin,  1864,  p.  321  et  seq.  Although 
]g^ven  as  a  solution  of  the  causation  statement  of  the  question,  as 
already  remarked,  it  seems  to  be  (and  I  think  Prof.  Boole  would 
say  that  it  is)  a  solution  of  the  concomitance  statement  of  the 
question.  It  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  and  suggestive  one ; 
1  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  correct ;  which  rf 
•eourse  does  not  interfere  with  the  correctness  of  my  solution,  if 
the  two  really  belong  to  distinct  questions. 

I  reproduce  Prof.  Boole's  solution,  without  attempting  to  ex- 
plain (indeed  I  do  not  understand  to  my  own  satisfaction)  the 
logical  princi{jles  upon  which  it  is  based.  It  is  conducted  by 
means  of  the  Auxiliary  quantities  x,  y,  8,  t,  which  are  quantities 
replacing  logidal  symbols  originally  represented  by  the  same  let- 
ters. I  wiU  designate  these  quantities,  without  attempting  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  term,  as  Boolian  Probabilities,  viz. 

Boolian  Prob.  A  b  ;r, 

AE  =  *, 

B  =  y, 

BE  =  t; 

and,  as  before,  of,  &c.  are  used  to  denote  1—^,  &c.     The 
required  probability  of  E  is  taken  to  be  u. 

The  event  A  can,  by  the  data  of  the  question,  only  happen 
in  concomitance  as  follows :  viz.  the  concomitant  events  are 

Boolian  Probs. 
A.  AE  .B.BE  xsyt 

A.  AE.B'(BE)'  X8f/t! 

-A.(AE)'  .    (BE)'  x^if, 

which  may  be  analysed  as  follows :  viz.  if  A  and  AE,  then  either 
B  and  BE  or  B'  and  (BE)' ;  but  if  A  and  (AE)',  then  (B  or  B' 
but  of  necessity)  (BE)'.    And  this  being  so,  the  sum 
xsyt+xsj^ff + xsftf 
2B2 
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is  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  giTen  probability  «  of  the 
event  A ;  viz.  the  ratio  in  question  is  equal  to  that  of  the  cone- 
sponding  sum  for  all  the  possible  events  to  unity. 
The  entire  series  of  possible  events  is 


Booliin  Probs. 
xsyt 

afJyt 
fit. 


A  .  AE  •  B  .  BE 
A.AE.B'.(BE)' 

A'.(AE)'.B.BE 
(AE)'   ..(BE/ 

which  may  be  analysed  as  follows :  viz.  if  AE  and  BE,  then  of 
necessity  A  and  B ;  if  AE  and  (BE)'^  then  of  necessity  A  sod  V; 
if  (AE)'  and  BE,  then  of  necessity  A'  and  B;  hot  if  (AE)'  nd 
(BE)',  then  at  pleasure  A  and  B  or  A  and  B',  or  A'  and  B  or  A' 
and  B' :  the  sum  proportional  to  unity  therefore  is 

xsyt-\-x^(  '\-iifiyi'\-n't. 

Now  in  the  same  manner  as  with  a,  dealing  with  the  remanuDg 
given  quantities  af^  /8,  &q^  and  with  the  required  quantity  ii,«c 
have 

X9yt + X9!\f( + xilt 


^xsyt+xsy^t 

_^xsyt+afsfyt 

_  xstft + xs^t + i/Jyt + tff 

~  I 

_  xsyt  +xst/f+af^yt 


(I) 


each  of  which  is  also 


"A'B'F 
"AB'E 

_xHl 

-AFE' 
_af^yt 
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_  ^ V 

"  A'B© 

_  ^^/^ 
""ABE 

^  xs'yt' 
"AlE'' 

where^  to  aroid  multiplication  of  symbols,  I  have  used  A'S^B, 
&c.  to  denote  the  probabilities  of  the  compound  events  A'S^E', 
&c.  if  these  probabilities  should  be  sought  for. 

We  have  thus  five  equations  to  determine  x,  y,  8yiyU\  these    . 
equations  give 

afJiy  _  xsftf  _  tfl' 
u^ap      u^fiq  ""  1 —a* 
and 

afaff      _      ^f/tf      _       stay 
cl+ap-^u      fi+fiq-'U     ap+fiq-^u  ' 
and  we  have  thence 
(tt~«li)(tt-/9g)(l-tt)  =  («'+«p--tt)(/8'+/3j-ti)(cy+/8j-tt). 

Putting,  for  shortness, 

fiq^b, 
af+cq^sxf, 

»p+fiq^h, 
the  equation  in  if  is 

-(tt-l)(v-a)(tt-ft) 

+  («-/)(«-i^X«-A)=Oi 
viz.  it  is 

or,  since  h=a+b,  this  is 

u^{l-f-ff)-u(ab-fff-¥h{l''f^g)^+ab-'fgh^O, 
which  is  easily  transformed  into 

tt*.(«y+/89'-l) 
--u.{{ap^+fi(if-l){cg)+^+l)  +  cifi{pq^pfgf)) 
+afipq-'{a!  +  ap)(fif+fiq){ap+fiq)zzO. 

And  we  then  have 

_  («y■^/3g^-l)(^P"^i8g+l)-^«/g(;?g-yg')+cr 
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where 

^={(^+/9s'-l)(«l>+)8g+l)4-«^(p?-//9')}« 

In  order  that  u  may  represent  the  required  probability,  it  is 
necessary  and  snjffident  that  it  shall  be 

<t  each  of  ap,  /8j, 

>      „       a'  +  ap,    P'\-fiq,    «p+/9?; 

which  implies  that  each  of  the  three  quantities  is  not  less  than 
9ach  of  the  two  quantities  j  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
ff+fiq  <t:  eqt,  J+ap  <{:  fiq.  So  that  the  solution  is  only  applh 
cable  if 

al+cip<^Pq,    P+fiq<ap;    . 

and  these  conditions  bemg  satisfied,  a  must  denote  the  poMot 
square  root  of  the  above-mentioned  value  of  a\ 

The  values  of  or,  y,  «,  /  are  readily  obtained  in  terms  of  u;  the 
equations  in  fact  give 

*-  tt"    y-  tf"    'd     t^iP+^q-^uY    ?"^«'(«'+«;?-«)' 

where  t/s=l— u.  And  we  thus  have  not  only  u,  the  probabilitj 
of  the  event  E,  but  the  probabilities  of  all  the  compound  events 
A'BHB',  &c«  I  remark  that  the  probabilities  of  the  compound 
events  AFBI,  A'B,  AB',  AB  will  not  be  Jff,  JP,  ajSf,  afi. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  4X>nditions  of  applicability  are  dif- 
ferent for  the  two  solutions;  this,  however,  does  not  remove  the 
contradiction,  as  there  are  values  of  a,  /3,  p,  q  which  satisfy  escb 
of  the  two  conditions. 

An  interesting  particular  case  is  when  p= 1 ;  that  is,  when  A 
happening,  E  is  certain  to  happen. 

first  for  my  solution.  The  conditions  are  satisfied  (/8,  qhm% 
each  less  than  unity)  if  only  9  <{: «.  The  meaning  of  this  is 
clear ;  for  if  B  happen,  then  q  (the  probabilitv  of  E)  is  equsl  to 
a  (the  probability  of  A)  pltts  the  probability  that  A  not  happen- 
ing, B  will  happen  in  consequence  of  B ;  that  is,  9  is  at  least 
equal  to  «• 

And  working  out  the  particular  case  ab  imtio,  we  have 

l=X+(l-X)/»/8, 

j=/a+(1-/a)X«, 

where  the  second  equation  is  (1— X)(l--/i^sOj  that  is, 
1— XsO  or  X=l  (spuming  only  that^,/i  are  not  esch  of 
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them  equal  to  unity),  t.  e.  A  always  arts  eflkioidy.  The  ihifd 
equation  then  gives  ;=/«+ (1  —/*)«,  or  /a=5  ^t^,  wid  we  then 
have  ,  g^a    ,^ 

that  isj 

that  is^  the  probability  of  £  is  the  probability  of  AB'  plus  the 
probability  of  BE.  .  ,   --; 

Since  9  <f:  a^  we  cannot  have  q=0;  in  fact^  the  two  equations 
jp=:l^  gaO  (t.  e.  if  A^  then  E  always ;  if  B^  then  E  never)  would 
imply  that  A  and  B  could  not  happen  together ;  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  independent  causes. 

llext  for  Prof.  Boole's  solution  :p=lf  the  conditions  of  applie&- 
bihty  are  satisfied  if  only  ff+fiq  <{:«;  or^  what  is  ttie  same  thing, 
:J  ^Prf;  viz.  A'  may  happen  with  BE!  or  with  BE,  but  BE'  can 
only  happen  with  A',  that  is,  prob.  A'  <^  prob.  BE'.  -^ 

The  equation  in  u  written  under  the  form    . 

'-(t<-l)(tt-a)(tt-J) 
+  (u-/)(tt-i^)(u-A)=0, 

when  p^lf  and  therefore  f^l,  gives  immediately  (smce  we 
cannot  have  us?:  1)  ^ 

(i«-a)(tt-6)  =  (ie-5r)(tt^A); 
that  is, 

u{ff+h—a--b)=ffh^ab, 
and  therefore 

^+0q        .     ~        ^^+^        ' 
orfinally> 

In  the  present  case,  if  only  1  ^a+fi,  $=018  consistent *with 
the  condition  of  applicability;  and  it  gives,  as  it  ought  to  do. 

But  q  retaiuing  its  general  value,  we  have 

x^O,    J  =  00  (that  is,  «=1),    J  =  ^^l=-1--, 
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or  snbatiiuting  for  u  its  value, 

^""(l-/9?)09'+/8j)-ai3"    ^""    ^OS'+zSj)  ' 

which  give  or^  «^  y,  ^.    It  seems  difficult  to  interpret  the  equs- 
tions  jr=0^  9=1. 

An  intermediate  system  of  equations,  putting  therein  jsO, 
s^l,  and  therefore  ^=1^  5^=0^  is 

X  t 

which  in  fact  lead  to  the  forgoing  values  of  u,  x,  8,  n,  y,  and  / 

The  probabilities  of  the  compound  eventa  AB,  &c.  i»  ia 
general  as  follows :  viz. 

Probs.of 
AB     ::    to  «y(«/+«V), 
AB'        „      xj/i!, 
A'B         „      afJy, 
A'B'        „      a^ifi/f. 
Or  in  the  present  case^  dividing  by  ^  and  then  writing  j?sO,  s^l, 

Probs.  of 
A  B     : :  to  ^yt, 

AB'     „      JjV, 

A'B       „       y, 
A'B'      „       t/l'. 
In  particular,  iip=l,  q=0,  then 


«=0,    «=1,     j  = 


y=l^,    ^=0jthati8,y'=l:=^,    <=0,    f^l. 
So  that  the  probabilities  of  the  four  events  are  as 

1— a    1— «        1— a 
that  is^  the  probabilities  of  AB,  AB'^  A'B,  A'B'  are 
0*     «r       fif     l-«-A 
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respectively.  But  this  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  given 
values  prob.  A=sa,  prob.  Bs^/S,  and  of  the  deduced  equation 
prob.  AB=0. 

2  Stone  Buildings,  W.C. 
1,  186: 


March  18,  1862. 


The  foregoing  paper  was  submitted  to  Prof.  Boole^  who^  in  a 
letter  dated  March  26,  1862,  writes  :— 

"  The  observations  which  have  occurred  to  me  after  studying 
your  paper  are  the  following. 

Ist.  ^*  I  think  that  your  solution  is  correct  under  conditions 
partly  expressed  and  partly  implied.  The  one  to  which  you 
direct  attention  is  the  assumed  independence  of  the  causes  de- 
noted by  A  and  B.  Now  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  state  pre- 
cisely what  the  others  are ;  but  one  at  least  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  assumed  independence  of  the  events  of  which  the  probabili- 
ties according  to  your  hypothesis  are  a\,  I3fi.  Assuming  the 
independence  of  the  causes  as  to  happeningy  1  do  not  think  that 
you  are  entitled  on  that  ground  to  assume  their  independence  as 
to  acting ;  because,  to  confine  our  observations  to  common  expe- 
rience, we  often  notice  that  states  of  things  apparently  indepen- 
dent as  to  their  occurrence,  may,  when  concurring,  aid  or  hinder 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  one  may  be  more  or  less 
likelv  to  act  'efficiently'  in  the  presence  of  the  other  than  in 
its  absence.  I  use  the  language  of  your  own  hypothesis  of  effi^ 
dent  action. 

"2ndly.  When  I  say  that  I  think  your  solution  correct  under 
certain  conditions,  I  ought  to  add  that  it  appears  to  me  that 
such  conditions  ought  to  be  stated  as  part  of  the  original  data, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  of  such  a  kind  that  they  can  be  esta- 
blished by  experience  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  data  are. 
For  instsmce,  if  experience,  as  embodied  in  a  sufficiently  long 
series  of  statistical  records,  establish  that 

Prob.  A=a,    Prob.  B=i8, 

the  very  same  experience  may,  by  establishing  also  that 

Prob.  AB=«)8, 

whence  in  conjunction  with  the  former  it  follows  that 

Prob•AB'=tfi8^    Prob.  A'B=«'i8,    Prob.  A'B'=«'^, 

enable  us  to  pronounce  that  A  and  B  are  in  the  long  run,  as  to 
happening  or  not  happening,  in  the  position  of  mutually  inde- 
pendent events. 

'^Srdly.  I  think  it  may  be  shown  to  demonstration,  from  the 
nature  of  the  result,  that  the  solution  you  have  obtained  does 
not  apply"  simply  and  generally  to  the  problem  uiider  the  single 
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modifieitioa  of  the  assamption  that  A  and  B  are  inJepcodgik 
The  completed  data  under  this  assumption  are 

Prob.  A=a,    Prob.  B=i8,    Prob.  AB=:«i8, 

Prob.  AE = ftp,    Prob.  BE-fiq. 

Tou  may  deduce  all  these  from  your  Table  of  probabilifies  of 
'compound  events'  given  in  your  paper.  Now  you  may  esnly 
satisfy  yourself  that  the  sole  necessary  and  sufficient  conditioni 
for  the  consiftencff  of  these  data  are  the  following :— 

(1)  ap/  +  fiq-afi. 

(2)  ap-Yp^%afi. 
a 


(3)' 


<1. 


>o. 


(M) 


Bat  your  solution  requires  the  following  conditions  to  be  satisfied, 
viz. 

?-«P^0,    p-fiq-0, 

togctii&t  with  the  system  (8).  Now  (1)  and  (2)  are  expressibk 
in  the  form 

fi{q-ctpHaffpf^O, 

«(p-i8?)+i8«V>0. 

From  which  you  will  see  that  your  conditions  are  narrower  tha^ 
those  which  ue  data  are  really  subject  to.  If  your  conditions 
are  satisfied^  the  data  will  be  consistent;  but  the  converse  of  thin 
proposition  does  not  hold. 

"  4thly .  You  remark  that  my  solution  of  the  problem^  in  which 
the  independence  of  A  and  B  is  not  assumed,  but  in  which  the 
probabilities  ace  otherwise  the  same  as  in  yours,  is  only  appli- 
cable when 

but  you  do  not  appear  to  have  noticed  that  these  are  actually 
the  conditions  of  consistency  in  the  data.  Unless  these  are  satis- 
fied, the  data  cannot  possibly  be  furnished  by  experience. 

'^  6thly.  You  remark  that  I  have  solved  the  problem  under  what 
you  call  the  ^concomitance^  statement,  and  not  the  ^ carnation^ 
statement.  I  think  that  every  problem  stated  in  the  'causation' 
form  admits,  if  capable  of  scientific  treatment,  of  reduction  to  the 
'concomitance'  form.  I  admit  it  would  have  been  better^  in 
statij^my  problem,  not  to  have  employed  the  word  'cause.'  at 
all.  Sut  the  introduction  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  indq>endenoe 
of  A  and  B  does  not  affect  the  natvre  of  the  problemr 
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''6thly.  The  x,  s,  See.,  about  the  interpretation  of  which  you 
inquire^  are  the  probabUitieB  of  ideal  events  in  an  ideal  pro- 
blem connected  oy  a  formal  relation  with  the  real  one.  I 
should  folly  concede  that  the  auxiliary  probabilities  which  are 
employed  m  my  method  always  refer  to  an  ideal  problem ;  but 
it  IB  one^  the  form  of  which^  as  given  by  the  calculus  of  logic,  vt 
not  arbitrary.  Nor  does  its  connexion  with  the  real  problem 
appear  to  me  arbitrary.  It  involves  an  extension,  but  as  it 
seems  to  me,  a  perfectly  scientific  extension,  of  the  principles  of 
the  ordinary  theory  of  probabilities.  On  this  subject,  however, 
I  have  but  little  to  add  to  what  I  have  said^  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  xxi.  part  4,  '  On  the  Ap- 
plication of  the  Theory  of  FrobabilitieB,  &c.' 

^'7thly.  The  problem,  as  stated  by  me,  and  then  modified  by 
the  simple  introduction  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  independence  of 
A  and  B,  must  admit  of  solution  by  my  method ;  and  that  aolu^ 
tion  ought  to  impose  no  restriction  beyond  the  conditions  of 
possible  experience  noted  in  (M).  ' 

"  I  should  be  extremely  glad  if  mathematicians  would  examine 
the  analytical  questions  connected  with  the  application  of  my 
method.  There  can,  I  think,  after  the  partial  proofs  which  I 
have  given^  exist  no  doubt  that  the  conditions  of  applicability  of 
the  solutions  are  always  identical  with  the  conditions  of  consist^ 
ency  in  the  data,  t.  e.  with  what  I  have  called,  in  the  paper  above 
referred  to,  the  conditions  of  possible  experience.  The  proof  of 
the  general  proposition  would  involve  the  showing  that  a  certain 
fonctional  determinant  consists  solely  of  positive  terms,  with 
some  connected  theorems  which  appear  to  me  to  be  of  considei*- 
able  analytical  interest. 

''8thly.  I  certainly  think  your  paper  deserving  of  publication. 
If  you  think  proper  to  add  any  or  the  whole  of  my  remarks,  you 
ean  do  so,  with  of  course  any  comments  of  your  own/' 

I  remark  upon  Prof.  Boole's  observations : — 

1st.  I  do  assume  that  the  causes  A  and  B  are  absolutely  in- 
dependent of,  and  uninfluenced  by  each  other;  viz.  not  only  the 
probability  of  A  acting,  but  also  the  probability  of  its  acting 
efficientW,  are  each  of  them  the  same  whether  B  does  not  act,  at 
acts  inefficiently,  or  acts  efficiently ;  and  the  like  for  B. 

2ndly.  I  do  assume  that  the  same  experience  which  establishes 

Prob.  A=<»,    Prob,  B=i8, 
would  in  the  long  run  establish 

Prob.  AB=«^; 
if  it  does  not,  fiodii  gpuBstio,  the  causes  are  not  independent. 
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Srdly.  I  assume  not  only 

Prob.A=«,  Prob.  B=A  Prob.  AB=ai3, 
but  also  as  1st  above  stated ;  and  I  consider  that^  inasmuch  a« 
the  result  of  the  investigation  is  to  show  that  the  conditions 
;— «p<t  0,p'^fiq<t'  0  are  necessary  and  sufficient  condition&i  it 
is  also  a  result  of  the  investigation  that  these  are  the  conditions 
of  consistency  amonff  the  data,  viz.  the  conditions  in  order  thit 
the  data  may  be  consistent  with  the  above  assumptions  as  to  tbe 
independence  of  the  causes.  It  is  clear  that  sinoe^  as  just  stated, 
I  do  assume  something  beyond  the  last-mentioned  three  eqiu« 
tionSj  the  conditions  of  consistency  ouffht  to  be  narrower  than 
those  in  Prof.  Boole's  Srdly. 

4thly.  I  had  not  overlooked^  but  I  ought  to  have  stated^  that 
Prof.  Boole's  conditions  were  actually  the  conditions  of  consist- 
ency in  the  data. 

5thly.  I  contend  that  the  conception  of  A  and  B  as  oaases 
does  alter  the  nature  of  the  problem.  For  when  A  and  B  are 
conceived  of  as  causes^  there  is  a  definite  notion  of  the  efficient 
or  inefficient  action  of  A  or  B ;  and  in  particular  when  they  both 
hct,  one  of  them^  say  A^  may  act  inefficiently.  But  according  to 
the  concomitance  statement^  then  either  there  is  no  such  notion 
as  that  of  the  efficient  or  non-efficient  happening  of  A  or  B  (I 
believe  this  to  be  so)^  or  else  the  only  notion  of  efficient  or  ineffi- 
cient happening  is  happening  in  concomitance  or  in  non-conoo- 
mitance  with  E ;  but  in  this  view,  if  A^  B^  E  all  happen,  thai  A 
and  B  each  of  them  happens  efficiently.  The  argument  is  to  me 
conclusive  as  to  the  diversity  of  the  two  problems. 

6thly.  I  do  not  in  anywise  assert,  or  even  suppose,  that  the  ideal 
problem  is  arbitrary,  or  that  its  connexion  with  the  real  problem 
is  arbitrary.  I  simplv  do  not  know  what  the  ideal  problon  is; 
I  do  not  Imow  the  pomt  of  view,  or  the  assumed  m^tal  stoteof 
knowledge  or  ignorance  according  to  which  x,  y,  s,  t  are  the 
probabilities  of  A,  B,  AE,  BE.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
X,  y,  s,  t  are,  in  Prof.  Boole's  solution,  determined  as  numerical 
quantities  included  between  the  limits  0  and  1,  t.  e.  as  quantities 
which  are  or  may  be  actual  probabilities.  What  I  desiderate  is, 
that  Prof.  Boole  should  give  for  his  auxiliary  quantities  x,  y,  s,  t 
such  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  as  I  have  given  for  my 
auxiliary  quantities  X,  /a.  I  do  not  find  any  such  explanation 
in  the  memoir  referred  to. 

7thly  and  Sthly.  No  remark  is  necessary. 

March  29, 1862. 

Prof.  Boole,  in  his  reply,  dated  April  2,  writes, ''  No  auch  ex- 
planation as  you  desiderate  of  the  interpretation  of  the  auxiliary 
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quantities  in  my  method  of  solution  is  possible;  because  they 
ire  not  of  the  nature  of  additional  data^  and  their  introduction 
does  not  limit  the  problem  as  any  hypotheses  which  are  of  that 
natore  do.  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  whatever  in  the  oonoep- 
tbn  of  the  ideal  problem/' 

We  thus  join  issue  as  follows :  Prof.  Boole  says  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  understanding,  I  say  that  I  do  not  understand, 
the  ratUnuEue  of  his  solution. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  question  may  be,  not  to  find  any 
actual  probability  whatever,  but  only  to  find  a  Boolian  probabflity 
or  probabilities.  Thus  the  equations  (L),  p.  856,  omitting  the 
last  member,  which  alone  involves  Uy  determine  in  terms  of  the 
data  a,  /3,  op,  /3g  the  Boolian  probabilities  m^  y,  s,  t  of  the  events 
A|  B,  AE,  BE. 

In  a  subsequent  hastily-written  letter,  Prof.  Boole  gives  an 
explanation  of  the  equations  (L),  which  appears  to  me  litUe  more 
than  a  translation  of  these  equations  into  ordinary  language. 

April  16, 1862. 


LII.  Bemarh  on  Ampere's  Experimeni  on  the  Repulsion  of  a 
Rectilinear  Electrical  Cvrrent  on  itself    By  Mr.  James  Croll. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 
Gentlemen, 

IN  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  February  last.  Professor 
van  Breda  of  Haarlem*  describes  an  expenment  wherein,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  movement  of  the  conductor  in  the  experi* 
ment  of  Ampere  is  not  due  to  the  influence  of  angular  currents, 
he  suspends  the  conductor  above  the  mercury,  and  allows  the 
currents  in  the  latter  to  pass  underneath.  A  current  which  was 
foand  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  move  the  conductor  when 
floating  upon  the  mercury^  according  to  Ampere's  experiment, 
was  made  to  pass  through  the  apparatus;  but  not  the  least  motion 
in  the  suspended  conductor  could  be  observed,  and  he  therefore 
eondudes  that  the  motion  of  the  conductor  in  the  experiment  ot 
Ampere  cannot  be  due  to  the  influence  of  angular  currents. 

It  is  remarkable  how  Prof,  van  Breda  did  not  observe  that  8 
motion  of  translation  in  the  case  of  his  suspended  conductor  was 
absolutely  impossible ;  for  he  allows  his  conductor  to  cross  the 
currents  in  the  mercury;  and  the  consequence,  of  course,  is,  the 
currents  in  the  mercury  repel  the  one  hdif  of  his  conductor  and 
attract  the  other  half ;  for  instance,  they  attract  the  perpendicular 

*  In  a  note  recently  received  from  Prof.  Logeman  of  Haarlem,  we  are 
informed  that  his  name  should  have  been  associated  with  that  of  Prof,  van 
Bieda  as  joint  author  of  the  communication  here  referred  to. — ^Eds. 
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fMffts/ond  repel  the  horiiontal  part  D D.  If  Piof«  vm  ftredt 
were  to  eat  his  oonduetor  asoDoer  at  the  poiiits  where  they  id- 
terseet  the  carrents  in  the  mereury,  and  hj  aome  oontnTance  or 
other  atill  allow  the  current  to  pasa^  he  would  find  that  the  hon* 
zontal  part  would  be  instantly  repelled,  and  the  peqiendindu 
parta  instantly  attracted ;  but  when  the  whole  ia  in  one  rigid 
piece,  aa  in  hia  apparatuSi  no  motion  can  possibly  take  place* 

Granting  that  the  conductor  is  moved  by  the  repulsion  of  the 
current  on  itself,  still  it  certainly  must  be  admitted  that  Am- 
pere's esqieriment  cannot  prove  the  £sct;  for  if  we  admit,  in 
regard  to  his  experiment,  that  the  same  motion  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions  ought  to  take  place  from  the  influence  oi 
angular  currents,  then,  when  the  motion  does  take  place,  we  hsTo 
no  warrant  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  due  to  angular  eurrents, 
but  to  some  other  cause.  The  inference  is  the  same  whether 
the  conductor  be  composed  of  solid  copper  or  of  fluid  mercoiy } 
for  the  motion  does  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  oonduetOTi 
but  simply  upon  its  position  in  relation  to  the  impellinff  current. 

If  we  reverse  the  direction  of  the  points  of  the  conductor,  as 
Prof,  van  Breda  has  ingeniously  done,  the  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periment are  entirely  changed;  for  then  Amperian  repulaioa 
and  angular  currents  act  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other, 
and  we  are  then  at  liberty  to  decide,  m>m  the  direction  of  the 
motion  which  actuaUv  takes  place,  to  which  force  the  motion 
ought  to  be  attributed. 

*  I  do  not  see  how  it  follows,  as  Prof,  van  Breda  and  others 
seem  to  suppose,  that,  because  two  currents  at  all  possible  angles 
affect  each  other,  they  must  do  the  same  when  they  are  both 
on  the  same  straight  line ;  because  if  thev  act  only  in  riff  hi  Unes 
from  their  sides,  no  effect  can  possibly  take  place  when  they  are 
both  on  the  same  straight  line.  In  this  case  a  curved  line  would 
be  required  to  produce  the  effect. 

The  experiment  of  Prof,  van  Breda  with  the  revened  con- 
ductor,  and  some  others  detailed  by  him,  certainly  prove  that  the 
molecules  of  a  conductor,  while  the  current  is  passing,  do  repd 
iBach  other;  but  still  this  fact  does  not  appear  to  settle  the  raal 
question  at  issue;  for  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  the  mde- 
eules  of  the  conductor  along  which  the  current  passes  recede 
from  each  other,  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  current  itself 
repel  each  other.  Our  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  electric 
current,  as  well  as  the  facts  from  which  these  conceptions  are 
derived,  are  in  direct  opposition  to  this  conclusion. 

Whether  we  view  electricity  as  a  substance  or  merely  a  dyna- 
mical affection  of  the  ordinary  molecules  of  matter — ^in  fact  what- 
ever our  views  of  its  nature  are,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  dec-^ 
trie  current  is  an  effort  of  forces  to  regain  a  stateof  equilibrium. 
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The  fact  that  a  current  is  paasing  along  a  chain  of  molecules  is 
a  proof  that  these  molecules  are  not  statically  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, lids  fact  has  been  proved  experimentally  by  Kohlrausch, 
in  his  investigations  into  the  laws  of  Ohm.  The  differences  in 
their  statical  condition  are  the  immediate  cause  of  the  current; 
for  the  current  is  simply  the  discharge  of  the  electricities  of  the 
contiguous  molecules  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  bring  them  under 
tlie  same  conditions.  What,  then,  are  the  mutual  tendencies  of 
molecules  thus  differently  charged  f  Is  it  to  approach  or  to  re^ 
cede  from  each  other  ?  Prof,  van  Breda  and  others  reply,  facts 
show  that  they  do  recede  firom  each  other.  Be  it  so;  still  we 
must  allow  that  the  electricities  with  which  the  separate  mole^ 
cules  are  charged  do  not  recede.  If  the  molecules  themselves 
recede,  the  electricities  approach ;  for  it  is  the  tendency  of  the 
electricities  on  the  contiguous  molecules  to  combine  which  pro« 
daces  the  current.  The  contiguous  sections  of  the  eurreni  must 
therefore  attract,  not  repel  each  other.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
conceive  how  a  mutual  attraction  of  the  contiguous  sections  of 
the  current  should  result  in  a  mutual  repulsion  in  the  contiguous 
molecules  of  the  conductor  carrying  the  current;  but  if  such 
be  the  fiftct,  this  is  enough. 

The  difficulty  will,  however,  in  a  great  measure  disappear 
when  we  reflect  that  the  molecules  offer  resistance  to  the  trans** 
ferenoe  which  constitutes  the  current,  the  amount  of  the  resist- 
ance depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  molecules,  the  condue* 
tibility  of  bodies  for  electricity  being  inversely  as  the  amount  of 
resistance  offered  by  their  molecules.  Now  if  the  current  ia 
produced  by  a  tendency  in  the  electricities  on  the  contiguous 
molecxdes  to  combine,  then  it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  molecules  themselves  would  recede  from  each  other  in  order 
to  prevent  combination.  Their  very  endeavours  to  resist  the 
transference  of  their  electricities  would  cause  them  to  recede 
from  each  other.  If  we  suppose  that  the  molecules  are  not 
simply  passive,  but  active  in  their  resistance  (and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are),  then  recession  from  each  other^ 
when  the  current  is  passing,  is  what  might  be  anticipated. 

The  same  conclusion  will  follow  should  we  suppose  that  the 
passing  of  the  current  tends  to  produce  a  disturbance  in  the  equi«» 
jibrimn  of  the  molecules;  for  «ich  molecule,  in  its  endeavour  to 
avoid  disturbance  in  its  statical  condition  caused  by  the  presence 
of  its  neighbour,  will  recede  from  it.  In  frtct  recession  is  implied 
in  the  very  idea  of  molecular  resistance. 
I  am,  Grentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servanti 

Jamxs  Cbou, 

01aagow»Marcli4, 
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LIII.  Liquid  Diffugian  applied  to  Analy»i». 

By  Thomas  Graham,  RR.S.,  Matter  of  the  Mint. 

[Concluded  from  p.  306.] 

5.  Dialysis  of  Organic  Colloid  Substances* 

rriANNIN. — ^The  tannin  employed  was  that  extracted  from  gall- 
•^  nuts  by  the  ether  process  of  Feloaze.  A  two  per  cent,  solution 
of  this  substance,  covering  a  sorface  of  paper-parchment  of  the 
area  of  about  x^th  of  a  square  metre,  or  15-6  square  inches,  to 
a  depth  of  10  millimetres,  was  diffused  at  10°  to  18°  of  tempera- 
ture. The  diffused  matter  amounted,  in  sucoessiTc  periods  of 
twenty.four  hours,  to  -073,  -040,  -021,  -021,  '024  and  -024 
gramme,  derived  from  the  two  grammes  in  solution.  Probably 
the  earlier  diffusates  were  incr^ised  by  the  presence  of  a  little 
gallic  acid,  which,  being  a  crystalloid,  would  no  doubt  be  rapidly 
eliminated  by  diffusion.  The  latter  observations  indicate  that 
tannin  passes  through  a  paper-parchment  septum  about  200  times 
less  rapidly  than  chloride  of  sodium  does,  in  similar  circumstances 
as  to  temperature  and  strength  of  solution.  The  diffusates  from 
the  tannin  solution  gave  a  precipitate  with  gelatine,  and  therefore 
contained  tannin  unaltered,  but  the  diffusates  probably  con- 
tained  also  throughout  some  products  of  decomposition  of  a 
crystalloid  character. 

To  the  low  diffusibility  of  tannin  may  be  ascribed  the  remark-* 
ably  slow  penetration  of  skins  by  that  substance  in  the  ordinary 
operation  of  tanning  leather.  Tannin  appears  to  form  compounds 
of  much  stability  with  certain  other  colloids,  as  tanno-gdatine, 
and  the  compound  with  albumen  which  appears  to  be  the  primary 
basis  of  the  vegetable  cell  (Fr^my). 

Gum, — ^The  diffusate  obtained  from  a  solution  containing  2 
grammes  of  gum-arabic,  in  experiments  corresponding  in  their 
conditions  with  the  experiments  upon  tannin  just  related,  was 
'013  gramme  per  day.  The  power  of  .gum  to  penetrate  the 
colloid  septum  appears^  therefore,  to  be  one-half  less  than  that 
of  tannin,  and  400  times  less  than  the  diffusibility  of  chloride  of 
sodium.  Gum  gave  the  same  amount  of  diffusate  with  a  mucus 
septum  as  with  parchment-paper.  When  substances  of  the 
crystalloid  class  are  mixed  with  the  gum,  the  diffusion  of  the 
latter  appears  to  be  still  further  reduced,  and  may  even  be 
entirely  extinguished.  The  separation  of  colloids  from  crystal- 
loids by  dialysis  is,  in  consequence,  generally  more  complete 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  relative  diffusibility  of  the  two 
classes  of  substances. 

Vegetable  gum,  which  Fremy  has  shown  to  be  a  gummate  of 
lime,  can  be  purified  by  a  dialytic  method,  which  may  be  foand 
applicable  with  advantage  in  other  cases.     Oxalic  acid,  it  is 
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known^  precipitates  lime  from  the  gum  very  imperfectly.  Hydro* 
chloric  acid  may  be  used  to  separate  that  base  from  a  solution  of 
gam  placed  upon  the  dialyser,  with  more  effect.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  add  to  a  strong  solution  of  gum  4  or  5  per  cent,  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  dialyse  till  the  gum  solution  gives  no 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  In  an  experiment  made  upon 
a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  gum^  the  ash  was  reduced  to  0*1  per 
cent,  of  the  gum  in  five  days.  The  gummic  acid  possesses  a 
sensible  acid  reaction,  about  equal  to  that  of  carbonic  acid.  This 
acid  reaction  was  neutralized  in  100  parts  of  gummic  acid  by  2*8& 
parts  of  potash.  This  amount  of  potash  is  very  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  lime  originally  present  in  the  gum  (1*72  lime,  or  8*07 
carbonate  of  lime,  being  equivalent  to  2*89  potash).  When  the 
gammate  of  potash  itself  was  dialysed  without  addition,  the  pot- 
ash gradually  diffused  away^  possibly  in  the  state  of  carbonate^ 
and  left  the  gum  again  possessed  of  an  acid  reaction.  Gummic 
acid,  well  dried  at  100°,  becomes  insoluble  in  water,  but  swells 
up  in  that  liquid,  like  gum-tragacanth.  Wc  appear  to  have  here 
the  pectous  form  of  gummic  acid. 

It  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  such  native  gums  as  are  in- 
soluble in  water  are  not  the  pectous  form  of  soluble  gum,  rather 
than  allotropic  varieties  of  that  substance.  So  also  of  the  meta- 
gummic  acid  of  Fr€my,  formed  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  on  mucilage.  This  last  substance  is  insoluble  in  water^  but 
was  found  by  Fr^my  to  afford,  when  neutralized  by  lime  and 
alkalies^  a  soluble  gum  undistinguishable  from  gum-arabic, 

Gummic  acid  produces  a  remarkable  compound  with  gelatine. 
When  solutions  of  these  two  colloids  are  mixed,  oily  drops  fall 
and  form  a  nearly  colourless  jelly  on  standing.  This  jelly  is 
very  fusible,  melting  at  25°^  or  by  the  heat  of  the  hand.  The 
gummate  of  gelatine  may  be  washed  without  decomposition,  but 
is  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  pure  water,  and  stiU  more  so  in 
a  solution  of  gelatine.  Prepared  with  gummic  acid  in  excess, 
the  compound,  when  dried  at  100^,  consisted  of  100  parts  gummic 
acid  with  59  gelatine.  The  drops  and  the  jelly  contained  83*5 
per  cent,  of  water.  Solution  of  gelatine  is  not  precipitated  by 
unpurified  gum,  nor  by  the  gummate  of  potash. 

Dextrine. — A  two  per  cent,  solution  of  dextrine,  prepared  from 
starch,  was  diffused  in  the  same  conditions  as  the  preceding  sub- 
stances, but  through  a  mucus  septum.  It  gave  in  twenty-four 
hours  '034  gramme  of  diffusate  from  2  grammes,  or  about  three 
times  more  diffusate  than  was  given  by  gum-arabic. 

Caramel. — ^The  dialytic  examination  of  this  substance  adds  to 
the  accurate  information  on  the  subject  lately  suppUed  by  M.  A. 
Gelis*,  and  places  caramel  indisputably  in  the  colloid  class. 
*  Annates  de  Chime,  4-c.,  a^.  3.  t.  lii.  p.  352. 
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The  crude  caramel  obtained  by  heating  cane-sugar  at  210^- 
220^,  when  placed  on  the  dialyser^  allows  certain  intermediate 
coloured  substances  (Garamelane  and  Caramelene  of  GfSis)  to 
diffuse  out  with  considerable  fieu^ility,  while  the  compound  con- 
1»ining  the  largest  proportion  of  carbon  remams  behind.  The 
latter  substance,  as  obtained  by  me,  possessed  five  times  the 
colouriuff-power  of  the  original  crude  caramel,  weight  for  weight. 
This  highest  soluble  member  of  the  caramel  series  may  also  be 
obtained,  more  quickly,  by  precipitation  from  its  aqueous  solution 
by  means  of  alcohol.  But  I  found  it  necessary  to  repeat  the 
precipitation  four  times,  or  till  the  mass  thrown  down,  from  bong 
plastic  at  first,  became  pulverulent.  A  solution  containing  10 
per  cent,  of  the  caramel  so  purified  is  eummy  *,  and  on  standmg, 
it  formed  a  tremulous  jelly  entirely  soluble  m  hot  or  cold  water. 
Evaporated  in  vacuo,  the  solution  dries  up  into  a  black  shining 
mass,  which  is  tough  and  elastic,  while  it  still  possesses  a  eertain 

Sroportion  of  water,  like  gum  containing  some  water.  Onoe 
boroughly  dried  at  a  low  temperature,  this  soluble  caramel  may 
be  heated,  afterwards,  to  120^  and  retain  complete  aolubility. 
But  if  a  solution  of  the  same  caramel  be  directly  evaporated  to 
dryness  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  the  whole  matter  is  rendered 
insoluble  in  hot  or  cold  water.  The  soluble  and  insoluble 
caramel  have  the  same  composition,  and  appear  to  illustrate  the 
usual  double  form  of  colloids.  The  proportion  of  carbon  in  die 
fluid  caramel  was  found  as  high  as  54*59  per  cent,  which  comes 
nearer  to  C**  H**  0**  (requiring  C  55' 17)  than  any  other  formula 
in  which  the  oxygen  and  nydrogen  are  assumed  to  be  present  in 
the  proportion  of  water.  In  the  analysis  by  O^s  of  his  caia- 
meline,  the  proportion  of  carbon  did  not  exceed  51*38  per  cait, 
which  does  not  apply  to  the  present  substance. 

Fluid  caramel  is  wholly  tasteless,  and  appears  to  be  neutral* 
It  exhibits  the  same  excessive  sensibility  to  crystalloidal  reagentt 
which  is  witnessed  in  fluid  silicic  acid  and  alumina.  The  solu- 
tion is  precipitated  or  pectized  by  mere  traces  (^  any  mineral 
acid,  by  alkaline  sulphates,  chloride  of  sodium,  by  most  other 
salts,  and  by  alcohol.  The  caraniel  then  forms  a  brownish 
black  pulverulent  substance,  insoluble  in  hot  or  cold  water. 
The  presence  of  sugar  and  of  the  intermediate  brown  substanees 
protects  fluid  caramel  in  a  remarkable  way  from  the  action  61 
crystalloids,  and  accounts  for  the  preceding  properties  not  being 
observed  in  crude  caramel.  This  colloid  appears  also  to  be  pre- 
cipitated by  certain  substances  of  its  own  class,  such  as  pero^de 
6f  iron. 

Pectous  caramel  mav  readily  have  its  solubility  restored* 
Placed  in  dilute  potash,  the  caramel  swells  and  appears  gelatinoua^ 
and  is  dissolved  on  the  application  of  heat.    When  this  solution 
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is  dbahsed,  the  potash  is  quicklf  redoced  to  the  proportion  of 
about  9  per  cent.^  which  forms  a  neutral  compound.  If  an  excess 
of  acetic  acid  now  be  added,  the  whole  potash  is  soon  diffused 
away,  and  pure  soluble  caramel  remidns  on  the  dialyser.  Even 
carbonic  add  will  carry  away  the  potash. 

The  extremely  low  diffusibility  which  has  been  assigned  to 
caramel  in  former  Tables^  belongs  to  that  substance  as  last 
described^ — ^the  brown  intermediate  substances  which  accompany 
it  in  cmde  caramel  being  considerably  more  diffiisivey  althougL 
they^  again,  are  much  less  diffusive  than  any  variety  of  cryBtfdU*> 
zable  or  uncrjrstalliKable  sugar.  When  the  molasses  of  the  cane>' 
sugar  are  diffused,  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  colouring- 
matters  remains  in  the  dialyser. 

With  the  parchment-paper  septum  the  fluid  caramel  appeared 
even  less  dialysable  than  gum,  the  diffusate  in  twenty-four  hours 
from  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  the  former  being  *009  gramme 
only,  while  that  of  the  latter  was  '018.  Caramel  may  be  statec^ 
approximately,  to  be  600  times  less  dialysable  than  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  200  times  less  so  than  sugar.  Hence  liquids 
coloured  with  caramel,  such  as  porter  and  coffee,  may  be  dialysed 
for  a  day  with  the  passage  of  very  little  colouring-matter. 

Before  leaving  caramel,  the  analogy  may  be  referred  to  which 
the  inaoluble  form  of  that  substance  presents  to  coal  Garamei^ 
lization  appears  the  first  step  in  that  direction — the  beginning 
of  a  oolloidal  transformation  to  be  consummated  in  the  slow  ]apse 
of  geological  ages. 

Albumen, — The  purification  of  albumen  is  effected  with  much 
advantage  upon  the  dialyser.  The  solution  of  egg-albumen  is 
mixed  freely  with  acetic  acid  and  then  dialysed.  The  earthy 
and  alkaline  salts  are  speedily  got  rid  of,  and  in  three  or  four 
days  the  albumen  bums  without  leaving  a  trace  of  ash.  Although 
the  acetic  acid  used  in  the  process  appears  to  diffuse  off  entirely^ 
albumen  prepared  in  the  manner  described  has  a  faint  acid  ren 
action.  It  also  coagulates  milk  when  mixed  with  the  latter  and 
heated.     Albumen  so  prepared  retains  its  constituent  sulphur. 

The  passage  through  parchment-paper  of  pure  albumen  pre- 
pared by  the  unobjectionable  process  of  M.  Wurtz  is  so  slow, 
that  several  days  are  required  to  produce  a  sensible  result. 
Thus  the  difiusate  from  a  solution  of  2  grammes  of  albumen  in 
50  grammes  of  water  was  0*052  gramme  in  eleven  days,  which 
gives  0*005  gramme  in  a  single  day.  Albumen,  then,  appears 
to  be  about  2^  times  less  dialysable  than  gum,  and  1000  times 
less  so  than  chloride  of  sodium. 

Evep  combination  with  an  alkali  does  not  appear  to  enable 
albumen  to  pass  through  the  colloid  septum.  To  half  a  gramme 
of  pure  albuminic  acid  dissolved  in  60  grammes  of  water,  *05 
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gramme  of  hydrate  of  soda  was  added  (one-tenth  of  the  weight 
of  the  albumen)^  and  the  liquid  was  placed  upon  parchment- 
paper.  No  albumen  could  be  discovered  in  the  diffusate  of 
several  -days,  but  it  gave  *069  gramme  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
equivalent  to  *053  gramme  of  hydrate  of  soda — ^that  is,  the  whole 
soda  originally  added  to  the  albumen.  The  separation  of  the 
soda  from  the  albumen  may  possibly  have  been  aided  by  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  water;  but  certainly  the  entire 
separation  of  the  alkali  from  albumen  by  diffusion  through 
a  colloidal  film  is  a  remarkable  fact.  Hydrate  of  potash  was 
found  to  diffuse  away  from  albumen  in  the  same  manner. 

A  solution  of  Emubine  is  precipitated  by  albuminic  and  gam- 
mic  acids,  but  not  by  unpurified  albumen  or  gum-arabic  The 
precipitates  are  white  and  opake,  pulverulent,  and  not  gelatinous. 
They  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

A  thin  stratum  of  pure  albumen  coagulated  by  heat  appears 
to  intercept  completely  the  passage  of  liquid  albumen  of  the  egg. 
Forty  grammes  of  undiluted  egg-albumen,  representing  5*6 
grammes  of  dry  albumen,  were  placed  on  a  dialyaer  of  the  small 
size,  composed  of  two  sheets  of  calico  well-impregnated  with 
albumen  and  coagulated  by  heat  of  steam,  as  in  the  albumen- 
ized  osmometer*.  After  twelve  days  the  volume  of  liquid  within 
the  instrument  had  increased  to  117  grammes  by  osmose,  while 
a  diffusate  had  passed  through  the  dialyser  of  0*243  gramme,  or 
4-34  per  cent,  of  the  originsd  dry  albumen.  This  diffiisate  con- 
sisted of  salts  chiefly,  with  some  organic  matter,  but  no  portion 
of  the  latter  was  coagulable  by  heat. 

Neither  gelatinous  starch,  animal  gelatme  dissolved  in  water, 
nor  extract  of  flesh  appears  to  be  capable  of  diffusing  through  a 
colloid  septum  in  a  sensible  degree,  although  salts  and  other 
crystallizable  substances,  which  arc  mixed  with  the  former,  dif- 
fuse through  the  septum  readily,  and  may  thus  be  separated 
from  the  former  substances. 

6.  Separation  of  Arsenums  Add  from  Colloidal  Liqtddg. 

Dialysis  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  separation  of 
arsenious  acid  and  metallic  salts  from  organic  solutions  in  medico- 
legal inquiries.  The  process  baa  the  advantage  of  introducing 
no  metallic  substance  or  chemical  reagent  of  any  kind  into  the 
organic  fluid.  The  arrangement  for  operating  is  also  of  the 
simplest  nature. 

The  organic  fluid  is  placed,  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  on  a 
dialyser  formed  of  a  hoop  of  gutta  percha  10  or  12  inches  in  dia- 
meter, covered  with  parchment-paper  (fig.  1,  page  208).     The 

^  Philosophical  Transactions,  1854,  p.  189. 
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dialyser  is  then  floated  in  a  basin  containing  a  volume  of  water 
about  four  times  greater  than  the  volume  of  organic  fluid  in  the 
dialyser.  The  water  of  the  basin  is  generally  found  to  remain 
colourless  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours ;  and  after  being 
ooncentrated  by  evaporation^  it  admits  of  the  application  of  the 
proper  reagents  to  precipitate  and  remove  a  metal  from  solution. 
One-half  to  three- fourths  of  the  crystalloidal  and  diffusible  con- 
stituents of  the  oj^anic  fluid  will  generally  be  found  in  the  water 
of  the  basin. 

In  the  few  illustrative  experiments  which  follow^  the  4-inch 
bulb  dialyser^  having  an  area  of  16  square  inches^  or  about 
x^th  part  of  a  square  metre^  was  generally  made  use  of  (figs.3&4| 
pp.  291^  292).  The  volume  of  liquid  placed  in  the  bulb  was  50 
cubic  centimetres^  and  accordingly  covered  the  dialyser  to  a  depth 
of  5  millimetres^  or  about  0*2  inch.  The  outer  volume  of  water 
(m  the  jar)  was  not  less  than  1  litre^  or  twenty  times  the  volume 
of  the  solution  on  the  dialyser. 

1.  A  solution  of  arsenious  acid^  in  pure  water^  was  first  placed 
00  the  dialyser^  the  water  containing  0*5  per  cent,  of  arsenious 
acid,  or  0-25  gramme  of  that  substance,  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  dialyser  being  then  removed,  the  outer  fluid  was  concen- 
trated by  heat,  and  then  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
It  gave  0*800  gramme  of  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  equivalent  to 
0*241  gramme  of  arsenious  acid.  It  appears,  then,  that  about 
95  per  cent,  of  the  arsenious  acid  had  diffused  from  the  dialyser 
into  the  water-jar  in  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  Water,  with  one-fourth  of  its  volume  of  fluid  egg-albumen 
and  0*25  gramme,  or  0*5  per  cent,  of  arsenious  acid,  was  now 
placed  on  the  dialyser  as  before.  The  diffusate  gave,  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  after  being  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  0*267  gramme  of  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  equivalent  to  0*214 
gramme  of  arsenious  acid. 

8.  The  water  contained  10  per  cent,  of  gum-arabic  and  1  per 
cent,  arsenious  acid,  the  latter  amounting  to  0*5  gramme.  From 
the  diffusate  was  derived  0*505  gramme  of  tersulphide  of  arsenic, 
equivalent  to  0*406  gramme  of  arsenious  acid.  The  dialyser 
still  gave  out  arsenious  acid  when  immersed  for  a  second  day  in 
water.    The  outer  fluid  contained  no  gum. 

It  mav  be  added  that  a  similar  1  per  cent,  solution  of  arsenious 
acid,  without  the  gum,  gave  a  diffusate  of  0*45  gramme  arsenious 
acid  in  the  same  time,  that  is,  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  acid. 

4.  A  solution  in  hot  water  of  1  per  cent,  isinglass  and  0*5 
per  cent,  of  arsenious  acid  (0*25  gramme),  formed  a  jelly  upon 
the  dialyser  on  cooling.  The  diffusate  from  this  jelly  gave  0*260 
tersulphide  of  arsenic,  equivalent  to  0*209  arsenious  acid,  with 
no  gelatine.    The  escape  of  the  arsenious  acid  appears  then  to 
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have  been  slightly  retarded  by  the  fixing  of  the  gelatinous  8oIa-> 
tion.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  arrest  of  mechanical  moye- 
ment  vdthin  the  gelatinous  stratum^  and  not  to  any  sensible 
impediment  offered  by  the  jelly  to  diffusion. 

In  another  experiment,  similar  to  the  last,  but  continned  for 
four  days  instead  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic 
weighed  0*820  gramme,  equivalent  to  0*257  arsenious  add. 

6,  A  quantity  of  white  of  egg,  anaounting  to  50  grammes,  to 
which  0*01  gramme  of  arsenious  acid  in  solution  had  been  added, 
was  coagulated  by  heat.  The  solid  mass  was  then  cut  up  into 
small  pieces  and  placed  on  the  dialvser,  mixed  with  50  grammes 
of  water;  after  the  usual  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  dif- 
fusate  gave  0*01  gramme  of  tersulphide  of  arsenic^  equivalent  to 
0*008  gramme  arsenious  acid.  Here,  of  the  mass  upon  the  dia-r 
lyser,  tiie  arsemous  acid  foroied  onlyy^-^^th  partj  yetfourr 
fifths  of  it  are  recovered. 

6.  One  hundred  grammes  of  milk,  charged  with  Yy^tli 
part  of  arsenious  acid  (0*01  gramme),  and  forming  a  stratum  on 
the  dialyser  of  10  millimetres,  gave  a  difiusate  which  yielded 
0*010  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  equivalent  to  0*008  gramme  of 
arsenious  acid.  The  outer  liquid  was  colourless,  and  gave  no 
indication  of  caseine,  but  it  contained,  of  course,  the  salts  and  the 
sugar  of  the  milk. 

7.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  sized  writing- 
paper  as  the  septum,  applied  to  the  same  bulb.  The  result 
was  a  slight  increase  in  the  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  recovered. 

It  appears,  then,  that  arsenious  acid  separates  on  the  dialyser 
from  gum,  from  gelatine,  albumen,  fluid  or  coagulated,  and  from 
caseine,  and  is  obtained  in  a  solution  fit  for  the  application  of 
reagents. 

8.  Half  a  litre  of  dark-coloured  porter,  with  0*05  gramme  of 
arsenious  acid  added  (-p^— th  part  of  arsenious  acid)  was 
placed  on  a  hoop  dialyser,  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  whole 
floated  in  an  earthenware  basin  containing  2  or  3  litres  of  water. 
After  twenty-four  hours  the  latter  fluid  had  acquired  a  slight 
tinge  of  yellow.  It  yielded,  when  concentrated  and  precipitin 
by  sulphuretted  hy^ogen,  upwards  of  one-half  of  the  original 
arsenious  acid  in  a  fit  state  for  examination. 

9.  In  a  similar  experiment  on  200  grammes  of  defibrinated 
-  blood  charged  vrith  -^^^  th  part  of  arsenious  acid  (0*05  gramme), 

and  placed  on  a  simUar  dialyser  to  the  last  for  twenty-four  hours, 
the  diffttsate  of  arsenious  acid  was  recovered  with  the  same  fecility, 
and  appeared  to  be  equally  considerable. 

10.  Animal  intestines,  charged  with  the  usual  minute  propor- 
tion of  arsenious  add,  were  cut  into  small  pieces  and  digested  in 
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witter^  about  82^  C,  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  whole  waa 
then  thrown  upon  a  dialyser  for  an  equal  time*  Arsenious  acid 
diffosed  out  so  free  from  colloidal  matter  that  the  action  of 
reagents  was  not  interfered  with.  A  high  temperature  in  di- 
gesting the  intestines  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  appeared  indeed 
to  iQcrease  the  difficulty  of  diffusing  out  the  arsenious  acid 
afterwards. 

The  tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony ,  mixed  in  the  small  pro*, 
portion  of  ,0000^^^  ^^  defibrinated  blood  and  with  milk, 
was  separated  by  dialysis  quite  as  effectually  as  the  arseniouA 
aeid  above. 

Strychnine  also  was  separated  from  organic  fluids  in  the  same 
manner,  a  small  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  being  first  made  to 
the  flnid  on  the  dialyser. 

Dialysis,  then,  appears  of  general  application  in  the  preparation 
of  a  liquid  for  examination  by  chemical  tests,  whether  the  poison 
looked  for  be  mineral  or  organic.  AU  soluble  poisonous  sub«* 
stances,  whatever  their  origin,  appear  to  be  crystalloids,  and 
accordingly  pass  through  colloidal  septa. 

7.  Colloidal  Condition  of  Matter. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  advert  again  to  the  radical  distinction 
assumed  in  this  paper  to  exist  between  colloids  and  crystalloids 
in  their  intimate  molecular  constitution.  Every  physical  and 
chemical  property  is  characteristically  modified  in  each  class* 
They  appear  like  different  worlds  of  matter,  and  give  occasion  to 
a  corresponding  division  of  chemical  science.  The  distinction 
between  these  kinds  of  matter  is  that  subsisting  between  liie 
material  of  a  mineral  and  the  material  of  an  organized  mass* 

The  colloidal  character  is  not  obliterated  by  liquefaction,  and 
is  therefore  more  than  a  modification  of  the  physical  condition 
of  sohd.  Some  colloids  are  soluble  in  water,  as  gelatine  and 
gum-arabic;  and  some  are  insoluble,  like  gum-tragacanth» 
Some  colloids,  again,  form  solid  compounds  with  water,  aa  gela- 
tme  and  gum-tragacanth,  while  others,  like  tannin,  do  not.  In 
such  points  the  colloids  exhibit  as  great  a  diversity  of  property 
as  the  crystalloids.  A  certain  parallelism  is  maintained  between 
the  twn  classes,  notwithstanding  their  differences. 

The  phenomena  of  the  solution  of  a  salt  or  crystalloid  pro- 
bably all  appear  in  the  solution  of  a  colloid,  but  greatly  reduced 
in  degree.  The  process  becomes  slow, — ^time,  indeed,  appearing 
essential  to  all  colloidal  changes.  The  change  of  temperature, 
usually  occurring  in  the  act  of  solution,  becomes  barely  percept- 
ible. The  liquid  is  always  sensibly  gimimy  or  viscous  when 
concentrated.  The  colloid,  although  often  dissolved  in  a  large 
.proportion  by  its  solvent^  is  held  in  solution  by  a  singulaily 
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feeble  force.  Hence  colloids  are  generally  displaced  and  pred* 
pitated  by  tbe  addition  to  their  solution  of  any  substance  from 
the  other  clajss.  Of  all  the  properties  of  liquid  coUoids,  their 
alow  diffusion  in  water^  and  their  arrest  by  colloidal  septa,  sre 
the  most  serviceable  in  distinguishing  them  from  crystalloids. 
Colloids  have  feeble  chemical  reactions^  but  they  exhibit  at  the 
same  time  a  very  general  sensibility  to  liquid  reagents^  as  has 
already  been  explained. 

While  soluble  crystalloids  are  always  highly  sapid^  soluble 
colloids  are  singularly  insipid.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  a 
colloidj  when  tasted,  ever  reaches  the  sentient  extremities  of  the 
nerves  of  the  palate,  as  the  latter  arc  probably  protected  by  a 
colloidal  membrane,  impermeable  to  soluble  substances  of  the 
same  physical  constitution. 

It  nas  been  observed  that  vegetable  gum  is  not  digested  m 
the  stomach.  The  coats  of  that  organ  dialyse  the  soluble  food, 
absorbing  crystalloids  and  rejecting  all  colloids.  This  action 
appears  to  be  aided  by  the  thick  coating  of  mucus  which  usually 
lines  the  stomach. 

The  secretion  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  during  digestion— at 
times  most  abundant — appears  to  depend  upon  processes  of 
which  no  distinct  conception  has  been  formed.    But  certain 
colloidal  decompositions  are  equally  inexplicable  upon  ordinaiy 
chemical  views.    To  facilitate  the  separation  of  hydrochloric      | 
acid  from  the  perchloride  of  iron,  for  instance,  that  salt  is  first      | 
rendered  basic  by  the  addition  of  peroxide  of  iron.     The  com- 
paratively stable  perchloride  of  iron  is  transformed,  by  such  treat- 
ment, into  a  feebly-constituted  colloidal  hydrochlorate.    The      | 
latter  compound  breaks  up  under  the  purely  physical  agency  of      ' 
diffusion,  and  divides  on  the  dialyser  into  colloidal  peroxide  of      | 
iron  and  free  hydrochloric  acid.     The  superinduction  of  the      i 
colloidal  condition  may  possibly  form  a  stage  in  many  analogous      ! 
organic  decompositions. 

A  tendency  to  spontaneous  change,  which  is  observed  occa- 
sionally in  crystalloids,  appears  to  be  general  in  the  other  elass. 
The  fluid  colloid  becomes  pectous  and  insoluble  by  contact  with      i 
certain  other  substances,  without  combining  with  these  sub-      ' 
stances,  and  often   under  the  influence  of  time  alone*    The 
poetizing  substance  appears  to  hasten  merely  an  impending 
change.    Even  while  fluid  a  colloid  may  alter  sensibly,  from 
colourless  becoming  opalescent ;  and  while  pectous  the  degree      | 
of  hydration  may  become  reduced  from  internal  change.    The 
gradual  progress  of  alteration  in  the  colloid  effected  by  the 
agency  of  time,  is  an  investigation' yet  to  be  entered  upon. 

The  equivalent  of  a  colloid  appears  to  be  always  high,  although 
the  ratio  betv^een  the  elements  of  the  substance  may  be  simple. 
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Gnmmic  acid,  for  instance,  may  be  represented  by  C'*H^^  C ; 
but,  judging  from  the  small  proportions  of  lime  and  potash 
which  suffice  to  neutralize  this  acid,  the  true  numbers  of  its 
formula  must  be  several  times  greater.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
associating  the  inertness  of  colloids  with  their  high  equivalents, 
particularly  where  the  high  number  appears  to  be  attained  by 
the  repetition  of  a  smaller  number.  The  inquiry  suggests  itself 
whether  the  colloid  molecule  may  not  be  constituted  by  the 
grouping  together  of  a  number  of  smaller  crystalloid  molecules, 
and  whether  the  basis  of  coUoidality  may  not  really  be  this 
composite  character  of  the  molecule. 

With  silicic  acid,  which  can  exist  in  combination  both  as  a 
crystalloid  and  colloid,  we  have  two  series  of  compounds,  silicates 
and  cosilicates,  the  acid  of  the  latter  appearing  to  have  an  equi- 
valent much  greater  (thirty-six  times  greater  in  one  salt)  than 
the  acid  of  the  former.  The  apparently  small  proportion  of  acid 
in  a  variety  of  metallic  salts,  such  as  certain  red  salts  of  iron,  is 
accounted  for  by  the  high  colloidal  equivalent  of  their  bases. 
The  effect  of  such  an  insoluble  colloid  as  prussian  blue  in  carry- 
ing down  small  proportions  of  the  precipitating  salts,  may  admit 
of  a  similar  explanation. 

Gelatine  appears  to  hold  an  important  place  as  a  colloidal  base. 
This  base  unites  with  colloidal  adds,  giving  a  class  of  stable 
compounds,  of  which  tanno-gelatine  only  appears  to  be  hitherto 
known.  Gelatine  is  precipitated  entirely  by  a  solution  of  meta- 
phosphoric  acid  added  drop  by  drop,  100  parts  of  gelatine 
uniting  with  3*6  parts  of  the  acid.  The  compound  formed  is  a 
semitransparent,  soft,  elastic,  and  stringy  solid  mass,  presenting 
a  startling  resemblance  to  animal  fibrine.  It  will  be  an  interest- 
ing inquiry  whether  metaphosphoric  acid  is  a  colloid,  and  enters 
into  the  compound  described  in  that  character,  or  is  a  crystal- 
loid, as  the  small  proportion  and  low  equivalent  of  the  acid 
would  suggest.     Gelatine  is  also  precipitated  by  carbolic  acid. 

The  hardness  of  the  crystalloid,  with  its  crystalline  planes  and 
angles,  is  replaced  in  the  colloid  by  a  degree  of  softness,  with  a 
more  or  less  rounded  outline.  The  water  of  crystallization  is 
represented  by  the  water  of  gelatination.  The  water  in  gelati- 
nous hydrates  is  aptly  described  by  M.  Chevreul  as  retained  by 
*' capillary  affinity/'  that  is,  by  an  attraction  partaking  both  of 
the  physical  and  chemical  character.  While  it  is  here  admitted 
that  chemical  affinity  of  the  lowest  degree  may  shade  into  capil- 
lary attraction,  it  is  believed  that  the  character  of  gelatinous 
hydration  is  as  truly  chemical  as  that  of  crystalline  hydration. 
Combination  of  a  colloid  with  water  is  feeble,  it  is  true;  but  so 
is  combination  in  general  with  the  colloid.  Notwithstanding 
thiB|  anhydrous   colloids  can   decompose  certain   crystalloid 
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hydrate«.  The  water  in  alcohol  of  greater  strength  than  oorre- 
spouda  with  the  density  0*926^  which  represents  the  definite 
hydrate  C^H^0^+6H0>  is  certainly  in  a  state  of  chemical 
union.  But  alcohol  so  high  as  0*906^  contained  in  a  close 
vessel,  is  concentrated  in  a  notable  degree  by  contact  with  dry 
mucus,  gelatine,  and  gum,  and  sensibly  even  by  dry  parchment- 

Eaper.  Dilute  alcohol  divided  from  the  air  of  the  atmosphere, 
y  a  dry  septum  of  mucus,  gelatine,  or  guip,  is  also  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  as  in.  the  well-known  bladder  experiment  of 
Sommering.  The  seleptive  power  is  here  apparent  of  the 
colloid  for  water,  that  fluid  .being  separated  from  alcoho!,  and, 
travelling  through  the  colloidal  septum  by  combination  with 
successive  molecules  of  the  latter,  till  the  outer  surface  is 
reached  and  evaporation  takes  place.  The  penetration  in  this 
manner  of  a  colloid  by  a  foreign  substance  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration  of  the  phenomena  of  cementation.  Iron  and  other 
substances  which  soften  under  heat,  may  be  supposed  to  assume 
at  the  same  time  a  colloidal  constitution.  So  it  may  be  supposed 
does  silica  when  fused  into  a  glass  by  heat,  and  ev^  other 
vitreous  substance. 

Gelatinous  hydrates  always  exhibit  a  certain  tendency  to 
aggregation,  as  is  seen  in  the  jelly  of  hydrated  silicic  acid  and 
of  alumina.  With  some  the  jelly  is  also  adhesive,  as  in  glue 
and  mucus;  but,  unless  they  be  soluble  in  water,  gelatinous 
hydrates,  when  once  formed,  are  not  in  general  adhesife; 
separated  masses  do  not  reunite  when  brought  into  contact.' 
This  want  of  adhesiveness  is  very  remarkable  in  the  gdose  of 
Payen,  which  resembles  gelatine  so  closely  in  other  respects. 
Layers  of  a  gelose  solution,  allowed  to  cool  and  gelatinize  m 
succession  in  a  difiFiision-jar  (p.  290),  do  not  adhere  together. 

Ice  itself  presents  colloidal  characters  at  or  near  its  melting- 
point,  paradoxical  although  the  statement  may  appear.  When 
ice  is  formed  at  temperatures  a  few  degrees  under  0°  C,  it  ha^ 
a  well-marked  crystalline  structure,  as  is  seen  in  water  frosen 
from  a  state  of  vapour,  in  the  form  of  flakes  of  snow  and  hoar* 
frost,  or  in  water  frozen  from  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  observed 
by  Mr.  Faraday.  But  ice  formed  in  contact  with  water  at  0^ 
is  a  plain  homogeneous  mass  with  a  vitreous  fracture,  exhibiting 
no  facets  or  angles.  This  must  appear  singular  when  it  is  con^ 
sidered  how  favourable  to  crystallization  are  the  circumstance^ 
in  which  a  sheet  of  ice  is  slowly  produced  in  the  freezing  of  a 
lake  or  river.  The  continued  extrication  of  latent  heat  by  ice  as 
it  is  cooled  a  few  degrees  below  0°  C,  observed  by  M,  Person, 
appears  also  to  indicate  a  molecular  change  subsequent  to  the 
first  freezing.  Further,  ice,  although  exhibiting  none  of  the 
viscous  softness  of  pitch,  has  the  elasticity  an4  tendency  tp  ^4 
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B^n  in  colloids.  In  the  propertiea  last  mentioned^  ice  presents 
a  distant  analogy  to  gum  incompletely  dried^  to  glue,  or  any 
other  firm  jelly.  Ice  further  appears  to  be  of  the  class  of 
adhesive  colloids.  The  redintegration  (regelation  of  Faraday)  of 
masses  of  melting  ice,  when  placed  in  contact/has  much  of  a^ 
colloid  character.  A  colbidal  view  of  the  plasticity  of  ice  demon- 
atiated  in  the  glacier-movement  will  readuy  develope  itself. 

A  similar  extreme  departure  from  its  normal  condition  appears 
to  be  presented  by  a  colloid  holding  so  high  a  place  in  its  class 
as  albumen.  In  the  so-called  blood-crystals  of  Funke,  a  soft 
and  gelatinous  albuminoid  body  is  seen  to  assume  a  crystalline 
contour.  Can  any  facts  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  maxim 
that  in  nature  there  are  no  abrupt  transitions,  and  that  distinc- 
tions of  class  are  never  absolute  ? 

8.  Osmose, 

.  Little  has  been  said  in  the  present  paper  respecting  osmose^, 
a  subject  closely  connected  with  colloidal  septa.  It  now  appears 
to  me  that  the  water-movement  in  osmose  is  an  affair  of  hydra- 
tion and  of  dehydration  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane  or 
other  colloid  septum,  and  that  the  diffusion  of  the  saline  solu-t 
tion  placed  within  the  osmometer  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  osmotic  result  otherwise  than  as  it  affects  the  state  of 
hydration  of  the  septum.  \ 

Osmose  is  generally  considerable,  through  membranous  an4 
other  highly  hydrated  septa,  with  the  solution  of  any  colloid 
(gum,  for  instance)  contained  iu  the  osmometer.  Yet  the  diffu* 
sion  outwards  of  the  colloid  is  always  minute,  and  may  sometime^ 
amount  to  nothing.  Indeed,  an  insoluble  colloid,  such  as  gum- 
tragacanth,  placed  in  powder  within  the  osmometer,  was  &un4 
to  indicate  the  rapid  entrance  of  water  to  convert  the  gum  into 
a  bulky  gelatinous  hydrate.  Here  no  outward  or  double  move-* 
ment  is  possible. 

The  degree  of  hydration  of  any  gelatinous  body  is  much  affected 
by  the  liquid  medium  in  which  it  is  placed.  This  is  very  obvious 
in  fibrine  and  animal  membrane.  Placed  in  pure  water,  such 
colloids  are  hydrated  to  a  higher  degree  than  they  are  in  neutral 
saline  solutions.  Hence  the  equilibrium  of  hydration  is  different 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  membrane  of  an  osmometer.  The  outer 
surface  of  the  membrane  being  in  contact  with  pure  water  tends 
to  hydrate  itself  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  inner  surface  does, 
the  latter  surface  being  supposed  to  be  in  contact  with  a  saline 
solution.  When  the  full  hydration  of  the  outer  surface  extends 
through  the  thickness  of  the  membrane  and  reaches  the  inner 
surface,  it  there  receives  a  check.  The  degree  of  hydration  i^ 
.Iq^ered^  and  water  must  be  given  up  by  the  i;mer  hiyej  of  th^ 
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membrane^  and  it  forms  the  osmose.  The  contact  of  the  saline 
fluid  is  thus  attended  by  a  continuous  catalysis  of  the  gelatinoias 
hydrate,  by  which  it  is  resolved  into  a  lower  gelatinous  hydrate 
and  free  water.  The  inner  surface  of  the  membrane  of  the 
osmometer  contracts  by  contact  with  the  saline  solution,  while 
the  outer  surface  dilates  by  contact  with  pure  water.  Par  firam 
promoting  this  separation  of  water,  the  diffusion  of  the  sdt 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  membrane  appears  to  impede 
osmose,  by  equalizing  the  condition  as  to  salme  matter  of  the 
membrane  through  its  whole  thickness.  The  advantage  which 
colloidal  solutions  have  in  inducing  osmose,  appears  to  depend 
in  part  upon  the  low  diffusibility  of  such  solutions,  and  their 
want  of  power  to  penetrate  the  colloidal  septum. 

The  substances  fibrine,  albumen,  and  animal  membrane  swdl 
greatly  when  immersed  in  water  containing  minute  proportions 
of  acid  or  of  alkali,  as  is  well  known.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  proportion  of  acid  or  alkali  is  carried  beyond  a  point  peculiar 
to  each  substance,  contraction  of  the  colloid  takes  place.  Sndi 
colloids  as  have  been  named  acquire  the  power  of  combining  widi 
an  increased  proportion  of  water,  and  of  forming  superior  gela* 
tinous  hydrates,  in  consequence  of  contact  with  dilute  acid  and 
alkaline  reagents.  Even  parchment-paper  is  more  elongated  in 
an  alkaline  solution  than  in  pure  water.  Wben  so  hydrated  and 
dilated,  the  colloids  present  an  extreme  osmotic  sensibility. 
Used  as  septa,  they  appear  to  assume  or  resign  their  water  of 
gelatination  under  influences  apparently  the  most  feeble.  It  is 
not  attempted  to  explain  this  varying  hydration  of  colloids  with 
the  osmotic  eflects  tnence  arising.  Such  phenomena  belong  to 
colloidal  chemistry,  where  the  prevailing  changes  in  compositioa 
appear  to  be  of  the  kind  vaguely  described  as  catalytic.  To  the 
future  investigation  of  catalytic  affinity,  therefore,  must  we  look 
for  the  further  elucidation  of  osmose. 


LIY,  On  tike  Changes  in  the  Apparent  Size  of  the  Moon, 
By  RiCHABD  T.  Lewis. 

To  Professor  TyndaU. 

1  Lowndes  Terrace,  Knightsbiidgc,  S.W., 
Sir,  March  25, 1862. 

THE  enlarged  appearance  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  rising  or 
setting  has  long  been  a  subject  of  controversy;  and  although 
astronomers  and  others  have  proved  by  micrometrical  measure- 
ments that  the  apparent  diameter  of  those  bodies  is  actually 
largest  when  they  are  on  the  meridian  (since  they  are  nearest  to 
us  then),  the  popular  mind  refuses  to  believe  that  the  illusion  is 
only  mental,  and  hitherto  no  illustration  has  been  found  8ofll« 
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eieDtly  satiBfactory  to  convmce  those  who  are  sceptical  in  the 
matter  The  best  illustration  brought  forward  as  yet,  to  my 
knowledge,  was  that  which  appeared  some  time  since  m '  B.ecrea- 
tire  Science/  in  an  article  upon  ^'  The  Bisiug  and  Setting  of 
the  Sun  Physiologically  considered/'  The  writer  had,  one  dark 
night,  been  gazing  for  some  time  upon  the  glowing  furnace  of  a 
lime-burner,  after  which,  on  going  out  into  the  dark,  he  saw  the 
Ittminoos  image  of  the  fire  in  the  air  before  him  as  a  large  circle ; 
but  happening  to  look  up,  this  image  apparently  shrank  up  to 
about  half  its  former  diameter.  This,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  satisfy  many  persons ;  and  since  your  most  interesting  lecture 
of  the  16th  ult.  was  the  means  of  my  discovering  a  far  more 
forcible  and  complete  illustration  of  this  singular  effect,  I  ven- 
ture to  trespass  upon  your  time  by  detailing  it  to  you.  On  my 
return  home  after  that  lecture  1  proceeded  to  make  sundry 
experiments  upon  binocular  vision^  amongst  which  were  the 
following:—  yjg  1^  pjg2^ 

Centring  the  eyes  upon  a 
distant  point  A,  I  introduced  a  ^ 

stereograph  ofthe  moon  at  such  ."•  ; 

a  distance  from  the  eyes  that  •  \  \      ! 

the  axis  of  each  passed  centrally  ;'    ;  *  %"  T*"* 

through  the  picture  taken  for         .J.  Jj«.b  \  ; 

it;  the  result  was  a  perfect  and  ;      \  Vc 

bwiutiful  stereographic  projec-  ;       \ 

tion  of  the  moon  at  A,  appa-  .'        \ 

rently  solid  and  spherical  (as  •         ; 

fig.  1).    Then,  without  in  any  ;         ;  A        i% 

way  altering  the  distance  be-  ;  ', 

tween  the  eye  and  the  slide,  I  *• 

I  centred    the   eyes  upon   a         "^  ^ 

point  nearer  to  me  than  B,  in 

such  a  way  that  the  axis  of  the  right  eye  passed  through 
the  centre  of  the  left  picture,  the  left  also  passing  through 
the  right :  the  result  was  a  perfect  view  of  the  moon,  but  in 
this  case  inside  out,  as  you  termed  it  (the  moon  appearing  quite 
concave),  the  image  being  seen  in  the  air  at  C,  and  appearing 
in  a  most  perceptible  degree  smaller  than  when  in  the  former 
case  I  saw  it  apparently  at  A,  nearly  double  the  distance.  Now 
as  the  distance  between  the  real  object  and  the  eye  was  in  both 
cases  identically  the  same,  the  image  upon  the  retina  must  have 
been  of  the  same  size  in  each  experiment,  the  apparent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  object  in  one  case  and  contraction  in  the  other  being 
purely  mental.  This  singular  effect  may  have  been  noticed  by 
youreelf  before  this;  but  in  case  it  should  not  have  come  under 
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your  notice^  I  thought  you  would  perhaps  exeuse'the  liberty  I 
take  in  addressing  this  eommunicatiou  to  yon.  Of  ooune  it 
would  he  quite  out  of  place  and  equally  imneoessary  for  me  to 
explain  the  philosophy  of  tl^e  matter  here^  or  the  difficulties  eon- 
nected  with  first  attempts  to  break  the  eye  of  the  habit  of  foeos^ 
ing  itself  according  to  the  amount  of  convergence ;  but  for  the 
deUght  with  which  I,  as  a  young  student  of  astronomy^  made 
the  above  observation^  as  aldo  for  my  future  independence  of  sH 
'stereoscopes^  I  feel  greatly  and  entirely  indebted  to  the  eoune  ojf 
lectures  upon  light.  In  performing  the  second  of  the  twoexpe^ 
riments  named,  so  perfect  a  perspective  inversion  is  seen  in  the 
ease  of  landscapes,  that  one  feels  for  the  moment  endowed  widi 
the  fabled  optical  powers  of  the  lynx,  men  being  seen  most  di* 
stinctly  through  brick  walls,  houses,  or  even  hills. 

Hoping,  Sir,  that  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in 
thus  addressing  so  long  a  communication  to  you, 
Believe  me  to  be.  Sir, 

Yours  very  respectfoUy, 

Richard  T.  Lewis. 

LY.  On  the  Form  and  tHstribution  of  the  Land-tracis  during  tkt 
Secondary  and  Tertiary  periods  respectively ;  and  on  the  efftdi 
vpon  Animal  Life  which  great  changes  in  Geographical  Cosfi- 
gyration  have  probably  produced.   By  Sb  ables  Y.  Wood,  Jtoi. 

[Concluded  from  p.  282.] 

Section  4. — The  effect  produced  by  the  Post-cretaceous  Geogra- 
phical  Changes  upon  the  Secondary  Fauna. 

IT  the  foregoing  inferences  as  to  the  respective  geographical 
coDfigurations  of  the  secondary  and  post-cretaceous  periods 
are  well  founded,  the  effect  of  the  post-cretaceous  changes  upon 
the  secondary  fauna  becomes  more  readily  apparent. 

An  alignement  of  continent  such  as  prevailed  during  the 
secondary  periods  from  north  to  south,  would,  I  conceive,  oeoes- 
sarily  have  had  the  effect  of  assimilating  the  fauna  of  high  and 
iow  latitudes  in  a  great  degree ;  a  free  and  uninterrupted  pass- 
age for  currents  of  equatorial  water  along  the  coasts  up  into  high 
latitudes,  and  the  return  currents  from  the  poles,  would  have 
tended  to  the  modification  of  the  climate  of  the  period,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  and  America  are 
modified  at  the  present  day,  and  have  produced  that  more  equable 
rather  than  tropical  character  of  climate  which,  it  is  now  gene- 
rally considered,  characterized  the  prevalent  climate  of  the  second- 
ary periods.  The  condition  of  the  extreme  lands  of  South 
America  at  the  present  time  exemplifies  the  effect  of  the  humi- 
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ditjr  prodiided  by  this  north  lind  soutti  alignement  of  oofltineirf 
upon  the  cafilEidity  of  what  are  Considered-  the  inhabitants  of 
warm  eonntries  to  support  a  very  inclement  dimate.  Here  is 
feiind  the  fuchsia  having  perennial  fdia^>  bat  which  when 
transported  to  the  dry  but  less  iticlemetit^  climate  of  England 
becomes  debiduous.  Here  also  the  hnmming'^bird  finds  food^ 
enabhng^  it  to  continue  through  rain  and  snchir/  while  within  10 
degrees  of  latitude  to  the  southward  the  snow  is  perpetual  a* 
the  waters^  edce. 

'  The  elimatal  effects  of  the  contrary  configuration  are  shown  id 
the  Asiatic  continent,  where  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  altera 
nately  prevail  in  much  lower  latitudes  thantiie  southern  point  of 
America,  and  where  in  the  tropical  and  hypertropical  countries 
there  are  substituted  for  these  ertremes  the  equally  trying  alter- 
nations  of  extreme  aridity  and  excessive  moisture.  It  is  true 
that  at  the  present  day  the  effect  of  a  trend  of  continent  from 
north  to  south|  where  it  still  occurs,  does  not,  tnuch  as  it  modifies 
the  climate,  present  us  with  conditions  analogous  to  those 
afforded  by  the  secondary  period,  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  at 
the  extreme  southern  point  of  America  reptiles  such  as  existed 
during  the  ooUtic  age  could  still  exist.  Nor  is  this  to  be  ex- 
pected, as  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  effect  on  terrestrial 
climate  produced  by  the  numerous  mountain  chains  of  great 
elevation  which  have  come  into  existence  since  the  secondary 
period,^  to  which  in  point  of  altitude  we  find  no  approximation 
amonff  the  mountain  chains  of  that  period;  for  even  the  Andes 
(which  during  that  period  would  seem  to  have  been  a  chain  of 
volcanic  islands)  could  not  have  had  an  altitude  at  all  approaching 
that  which  it  has  at  present,  since  the  secondary  deposits  now 
occur  in  it  at  a  considerable  elevation.  Allowance  also  should 
be  made  for  the  effect  on  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  by  the 
increase  in  the  depths  corresponding  to  this  increased  altitude 
of  the  mountains*.  Besides  this,  we  are  not  to  lose  sight  Of  the 
principle  of  the  gradual  refrigeration  of  climates  in  order  of  time, 
however  much  it  may  have  been  interfered  with  by  the  distribu^ 
tion  of  land  at  different  periods. 

The  extension,  however,  of  a  great  equatorial  eontinent,  such 
as  prevailed  (as  I  have  attempted  to  show)  during  the  intrai- 
cretaceous  and  tertiary  periods,  must,  I  conceive,  have  brought 
into  existence  a  state  of  things  the  most  opposite  from  that 
which  prevailed  during  the  secondary  period  which  it  is  conceive 
able  for  geographical  changes  to  produce.  Continents  upon 
which  occurred  those  extremes  of  heat  and  aridity,  alternating 
with  excessive  moisture,  that  are  caused  by  the  conversion  of  the 

*  See  the  views  of  M.  Bou^  upon  the  heights  and  depths  during  geolo* 
gical  periods,  with  his  Table  of  them,  in  Buu,  vol.  xi.  p.  62.; 
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trade* winds  into  monsoons^  which  at  the  present  daj  invariably 
occur  in  those  continents  that  arc  washed  on  their  soiithem 
border  by  tropical  seas^  would  be  no  fit  abode  for  terrestrial 
animals  brought  into  existence  under  the  opposite  class  of  con- 
ditions, as  were  those  which  came  into  being  during  the  long 
secondary  period ;  and,  as  I  shall  attempt  presently  to  show,  the 
effect  of  the  post-cretaceous  changes  was  to  raise  into  greater 
importance,  during  the  tertiary  period,  those  forms  of  terrestrial 
or  fluviatile  animals  that  are  by  their  habits  suited  to  sustain 
these  altered  conditions,  and  to  destroy  those  which  could  sup- 
port life  only  under  the  conditions  of  humidity  and  equable  tem- 
perature prevailing  when  they  came  into  existence. 

Passing,  however^  for  the  present  to  the  changes  presented  in 
marine  animal  life,  we  find  one  remarkable  feature  at  the  dawn 
of  the  tertiary  period  which  appears  to  me  to  afford  a  due  to  the 
entire  change  in  marine  vertebrate  life  that  took  plaoe  daring 
the  intra-cretaceous  and  tertiary  interval ;  I  allude  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  tetrabranchiate  family  of  Cephalopoda,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  Nautilus  and  Aturia,  and  to  the  pr^erva- 
tion,  and  perhaps  increase,  of  the  dibranchiate  Cephalopoda. 
We  know  that  the  Nautilus  is  a  bottom  feeder,  and  therefore  ex 
necessitdte  a  shore-follower ;  and  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  the 
Ammonitidse  and  other  chambered  Cephalopoda  of  the  newer 
secondary  formations  had  similar  habits :  the  abundance  of  these 
forms  in  those  secondary  formations  which,  like  the  lias,  oolite, 
and  cretaceous  formations  of  England  and  Northern  France,  were 
deposited  under  littoral  conditions,  an^  in  a  partially  land-locked 
g;ulf,  supports  this  inference.  We  cannot  suppose  these  cham- 
bered Cephalopods  to  have  had  habits  in  any  way  resembling  the 
Dibranchiata,  which  at  the  present  day  are  surpassed  by  no  animal 
in  their  distribution  over  the  ocean.  This  disappearance  of  the 
Ammonitidse  and  preservation  of  the  Nautilidae,  we  may  infer 
was  due  to  the  entire  change  which  took  place  in  the  condition 
of  the  shores  at  the  close  of  the  cretaceous  period ;  and  this 
change  was  so  complete,  that  such  of  the  shore-followers  as  were 
unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  it  succumbed,  while  the  others  that 
adapted  themselves  to  the  change  altered  their  specific  characters 
altogether.  The  Nautilidse  having  come  into  existence  long  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Ammonitidse,  and  having  also  survived 
the  destruction  of  the  latter  family,  must  have  possessed  in  a 
remarkable  degree  a  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  altered 
conditions.  It  is  evident  also  that  ocean-rangers,  such  as  the 
Dibranchiata, would  be  independentof  those  geographical  changes; 
and  these,  again,  are  the  forms  which  have  been  the  most  com- 
pletely preserved,  and  which  still  exist  as  an  important  family*. 

*  The  effect  of  geogiaphical  configuratioii  upon  marine  life  is  shown 
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the  disappearance  of  this  great  t6trabranchiate  family  affords, 
I  think,  the  cliie  to  the  disappearance  of  the  secondary  marine 
saurians ;  while  the  development  of  the  dibranchiate  family  has 
been  commensurate  with  that  of  the  Cetacean  order,  of  some  of 
which  they  form  the  food.     The  numerous  family  of  Cestraciont 
fishes  must  have  been  mainly  dependent  upon  a  copious  supply 
of  mollusca  for  their  food ;  and  this  most  probably  consisted 
mainlj  of  the  tetrabranchiate  Cephalopoda,  the  means  for  the 
crashmg  of  whose  dense  shells  were  afforded  by  the  palate  or 
tubercle  teeth  of  these  fishes.    We  may  not  unreasonably  infer 
that  the  habits  of  fish  feeding  upon  nearly  stationary  food,  such 
as  mollusca^  would,  unlike  those  of  the  Squalidse,  which  now  feed 
upon  fish,  have  been  sluggish.    The  marine  Saurians,  again,  we 
may  infer,  procured  their  food  from  fish,  and  from  those  forms 
among  them  whose  sluggish  habits  admitted  of  the  easiest  capture. 
Now  the  disappearance  of  the  Tetrabranchiata,  of  the  Cestra- 
eionts,  and  of  the  marine  Saurians,  was  contemporaneous ;  and 
we  can  hardly  refuse  to  admit  that  such  a  triple  destruction 
mast  have  arisen  either  from  some  common  cause,  or  from  these 
forms  being  successively  dependent  for  existence  upon   each 
other.     The  habits  of  existing  Squalidse  show  that  that  order  is 
not  unsuited  to  a  wide  range  remote  irom  the  shores,  and  thus 
independent  of  causes  operating  upon  coast  followers.      The 
Squalidse  survived  the  post-cretaceous  changes ;  but  of  the  shore- 
followers  existing  at  the  cretaceous  epoch,  all  the  marine  Sauria, 
all  the  Tetrabranchiata  except  the  Nautilus  and  Aturia,  and 
all  the  Cestracionts  except  the  one-surviving  Australian  genus, 
perished  between  the  cretaceous  and  the  eocene  epochs. 

The  changes  of  condition  resulting  from  such  an  alteration  in 
the  geographical  distribution  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
would,  I  conceive, by  no  means  be  confined  to  the  marine  fauna; 
its  effects  upon  the  binosaurian  family  by  means  of  the  extremes 
of  aridity  alternating  with  wet  seasons,  produced  by  monsoons 
parching  up  vegetation  periodically,  may  be  imagined  if  we 
reflect  upon  the  prodigious  amount  of  food  required  by  the  her- 
bivorous forms  of  this  order,  and  that  the  extinction  of  the  her- 
bivorous Dinosauria  would  involve  that  of  the  carnivorous.  It  is 
JQst  those  forms  of  Sauria  which  are  suited  to  sustain  these  alter- 
nations of  moisture  and  aridity  which  did  survive  the  post-creta- 
ceous changes,  and  still  endure.  The  procoelian  vertebrate  form 
of  Crocodile,  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the  cretaceous  de- 
posits, has  been  throughout  all  the  tertiary  periods,  and  still  is; 

notably  in  the  case  of  the  eoial  reefs,  which  occur  almost  exclusively  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  ezisting  continents,  although  why  this  should  be 
90  we  as  yet  know  not.   - 
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tii«  moat  importont  sauriao  i  but  the  teleoiaoriao,  ant  ttnpkkoe- 
lian  form  of  Crocodile,  perifibed  with  the  other  marine  Saniu 
?dth  which  it  wa^  bv  its  structure  of  vertebra  allied,  whose  habiti 
it  probably  shared,  and  probably  drew  its  austenanee  from 
the  same  sources.  The  procoelian  form,  howeyer,  is  and  hai 
beeUj  tboTQUgh  aU  tertiary  peno(k  at  leaat,  flii^^ 
its  habits,  and  fidapted  by  its  vertebral  column  to  sustain  itself 
on  land,  and^  inhabiting  rivers,  to  draw  its  food  from  more  thai 
one  source;  thii  form  also,  by  burying  itself  in  mud,  sostsiai 
jitanoiM  of  great  drought  by  a  species  of  hybernation,  a  habit 
pmiiaily  shared  by  the  peculiar  reptilian  form  of  fiah  (the  Lepi* 
oosteus)  which  we  find  first  appearing  and  in  great  abundant 
in  the  eocene  formations* 

These  changes  in  animal  life  have  been  such  as,  veasomag 
dfriori,  one  might  predicate  as  likely  to  resist  firom  a  ehaDg^ 
in  geographical  configuration  from  an  alignement  running  noitik 
ana  aouth,  producing  a  humid  climate  and  an  inteichange  of 
temperature  between  high  and  low  latitudes,  to  an  aliguemant 
from  east  to  west  with  the  land*tracts  accumulated  chiefly  in  lov 
latitudes,  producing  a  climate,  not  merely  hot,  but  influenced  bf 
monsoons,  which  brought  alternate  seasons  of  moisture  sno 
aridity.  Further,  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  all  the  forms  of 
terrestrial  mammalia  which  are  peculiarly  adrated  by  migrstiQiy 
habits  to  obtain  food  in  one  region  when,  by  tibe  regular  chaofr 
of  seaaons^  it  has  failed  in  another,  of  wluch  the  Ruminantia  sif 
ijhf^  most  striking  example,  have  originated  in  that  eontinent  of 
which  theSuropeo-Aaiatic  one  is  a  part,  and  which  I  havedaqg* 
nated  as  the  post-cretaceous  continent. 

The  effect  of  the  post^cretaoeoua  changes  upon  reptile  liii^  in 
extinguishing  entirdjr  several  important  ordera  and  auborda% 
and  nearly  extinguishing  others,  was  far  greater  than  upon  other 
lonns  of  life.  It  is  true  that  our  knowled^  of  secondary  warn- 
blooded  life  is  as  yet  veir  limited;  but  none  of  the  remains  of 
that  life  hitherto  obtained  from  secondary  formations  have  been 
referred  to  any  order  not  existing  at  the  present  day.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  effect  of  the  post-cretaceous  changes  upon  animal 
life  is  commensurate  with  the  degree  in  which  that  life  ia  depends 
ent  upon  climatal  conditions.  Beptilia  at  the  present  day  aie 
the  most  dependent  upon  climate,  while  MoUu^ca,  Fish,  and 
Mammalia  are  almost  entirely  independent  of  it;  and  the  result 
of  this  dependence  is,  if  the  view  put  forward  in  the  next  section,  of 
Australia  being  an  isolated  renmant  of  the  secondary  continent^ 
be  well  founded,  the  state  of  change  presented  by  the  land  and 
sea  respectively  of  that  country*. 


*  Of  the  orders  of  Reptilia  at  pieiait  known  from  tiie  < 
sits^  viz.  Enalioaaimay  Pterosauna,  Duiosauxia,  Grooodiha,  Laosrtiha»  aad 
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SicnoK  5. — The  preiervation,  at  the  preeeni  day,  of  isolated  rem* 
nants  of  the  Secondary  ContinenU,  and  of  the  Secondary  Faanu 
inhqjbiting  them. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  a  remnant  of  the  oonftnental 
trtets  of  the  secondary  period  appears  in  the  present  Australian 
continent.  Now  it  is  an  important  fact  that,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Stereognathns,  the  nearest  living  affinities  of  the 
Mammalia  yet  discovered  in  secondary  formations  exist  in  Aus- 
tralia and  its  adjacent  islands  >^^  and  m  Madagascar,  Many  of 
the  trifid  footprints  from  the  red  sandstone  or  the  Connecticut 
valley  are  admitted  to  be  those  of  birds;  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
statest  that  in  the  impressions  of  the  skin  in  some  of  them. 
Prof.  Owen  has  recogmzed  a  resemblance  to  the  skin  of  existing 
Struthionidse.  We  cannot  any  longer,  I  think,  hesitate  to  admit, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  osseous  remains,  that  birds  having 
affinities  with  the  modern  Struthionidse  and  Dinomidse  existed  in 
the  triassic  period.  It  is  therefore  significant  to  find  that  these 
modem  Struthionidse  exist  only  (with  the  exception  of  Sumatra) 
in  lands  which,  I  have  attempted  to  show,  are  remnants  of  the 
secondary  continents ;  and  that  as  regards  all  the  other  modern 
wingless  birds  except  the  Struthionidae,  t.  e.  the  birds  of  Mada- 
gascar, the  Mauritius  and^djoining  islands,  and  of  New  Zealand, 
Uiey  exist  only  in  isolated  remnants  of  those  continents ;  and  Qot 
less  significant  is  it,  that  these  forms  of  Mammalia  and  of  modem 
wingless  birds  are  associated  with  vegetable  forms  having  the  near- 
est affinities  to  the  vegetation  of  the  secondary  and  carboniferous 
periods — as  witness  the  tree  ferns  and  Cycadse  of  Madagascar, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  Araucarise  of  various  parts 
of  the  southern  hemisphere ;  while  in  the  Cestracion  and  Trigonia 
of  the  Australian  shores  are  preserved  the  only  living  examples 
of  those  secondary  genera. 

Cfaelonia,  only  the  last  three  appear  to  have  survived  the  post-cret»- 
ceoDs  changes;  the  other  existii{g  ordersj,  Amphibia,  Batrachia,  and 
Qphidia,  may,  however,  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  cretaceoui  formations. 
Of  the  cretaceous  fish,  not  only  did  all  the  orders  survive  these  changes,, 
but  the  suborders  and  families  also,  and  even  ahout  a  fourth  of  theeeuera; 
while  of  the  MoUusca,  about  a  third  of  the  genera  (including  the  Cephalo* 
poda)  only  perished. 

*  Not  merely  Tasmania,  but  New  Guinea  and  Arroo,  which  have  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Wallace  to  possess  a  fauna  entirelv  a^;reeing  with  Australia, 
and  differing  as  entirely  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  near  to 
them.  These  two  last-named  islands  appear  to  have  been  very  recently 
severed  from  the  ancient  continent  of  Australia  by  the  oscillations  pro- 
duced by  Ihe  intensely  active  volcanic  band  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

t  Man.  Elem.  GeoL  1861,  p.  298. 
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These  coincidences  bave^  it  is  true^  been  explained  by  some  on 
the  ground  that  Australia,  like  the  secondary  lands^  was  adapted 
only  for  such  forms  of  life,  and  that  the  animals  most  fit  to  in- 
habit it  have  been  specially  created  there ;  but  this  explanation 
fails  completely  before  our  daily  experience ;  and  the  explanati(»i 
of  their  bccurrence  must  be  sought  on  other  grounds.    The 
only  explanation  which  appears  to  me  to  be  consistent  with  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  case  is^  that  in  these  lands  we  possess 
remnants  more  or  less  isolated  of  the  secondary  continents^   I 
by  no  means  pretend  that  any  such  coincidences  warrant  a  con- 
clusion that  this  isolation  has  been  in  each  case  from  the  same 
period.     On  the  contrary,  while  the  Mammalia  of  Australia 
(among  which  occur  the  only  known  forms  of  the  true  Mono- 
tremata,  the  Omithorhynchus  and  Schidna)  and  the  birds  of  New 
Zealand,  coupled  with  the  predominance  in  the  latter  countiy  of 
the  fern  tribe,  conspire  to  show  an  isolation  of  those  lands  from  a 
remote  part  of  the  secondaiy  period,  the  fauna  of  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  comprising  as  it  does  (and  almost  cxcluaiyely)  the 
family  of  the  Lemuridae,  points  to  an  isolation  of  that  countiy  at  a 
later  part  of  the  secondary  period*.  It  will  be  seen  whether  or  not 
these  conjectures  are  well  founded  when  future  discoveries  shall 
have  made  us  better  acquainted  with  the  secondary  Mammalia,  and 
particularly  the  triassic  forms,  the  latter  of  which,  I  anticipate^ 
will  be  found  to  have  their  affinities  rather  with  those  of  Aus- 
tralia than  with  those  of  Madagascar.     I  should  advert  also  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  Dodo  and  its  kindred  in  islands  forming 
but  the  peaks  of  a  submerged  mountain  chain  connecting  Mada- 
gascar with  India.     The  organization  of  these  birds  was  most 
unfavourable  to  migration ;  and  the  submergence  of  a  country 
inhabited  by  them  must  necessarily  have  reduced  the  birds^  first 
to  insulated  tracts  surrounding  the  elevated  ridges,  and  lastly  to 
the  mountain  peaks  themselves,  which  became  small  islands,  as 
are  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Bodriguez,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  f. 

*  See  Lyell's  •  Princii)les  of  Geology/  1850,  p.  610. 

t  These  islands  exhibit  the  very  recent  extinction  of  that  volcanic  action 
Tvhich  has,  as  I  conceive,  reduced  them  from  part  of  the  mountain  system 
of  that  ancient  land  which  once  united  South  Africa  and  Madaffascar  to 
India,  into  the  condition  of  oceanic  islands.  See  Maillard,  Buu,  foL  x. 
p.  499.  These  islands  form,  with  the  Cargados  hank  and  the  Chagos,  Mal- 
dive,  and  Laccadive  Archipelagos,  a  chain  of  submerged  peaks  pmllel  (as 
is  Madagascar)  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  probaoly  therefore  pait 
of  the  same  geological  systems  which  have  imparted  to  the  southern  half  of 
Africa  and  to  Madagascar  their  geographical  configuration — syatems  which, 
in  Section  2, 1  have  conjectured  to  be  synchronous  with  the  great  known 
systems  therein  discussed — that  governed  the  distribution  of  land  duriag 
the  secondary  period,  or  at  least  then  existing  as  part  of  the  continents. 
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We  find^  farther^  that  the  only  forms  of  wingless  bird  occur- 
ring in  countries  where  the  true  Camivora  occur  are  those  of  the 
Strnthionids ;  while^  on  the  other  band,  the  lately  exterminated 
forms  of  the  Dodo  and  Pezophaps,  the  Dinornidse  and  Notomis 
of  New  Zealand^  and  the  wingless  birds  of  Madagascar^  have  only 
been  found  to  occur  in  lands  where  they  have  been  secluded  from 
these  enemies,  until^  with  the  exception  of  the  Apteryx,  they  pe-» 
rished  at  the  hands  of  the  most  formidable  of  predaceous  animals^ 
Man.  We  are  at  no  loss  for  the  explanation  why  the  Struthio- 
oidse  have  sustained  themselves  in  the  face  of  these  predaceous 
contemporaries ;  for  the  habits  of  wariness  and  swiftness  of  foot 
pertaining  to  this  order  of  birds  enable  them  successfully  to 
escape  the  craft  of  man  and  the  swiftness  of  his  horse^  and  even 
the  attacks  of  the  lion.  The  gigantic  birds  of  Madagascar  and 
New  Zealand  have  not  yet  been  found  to  occur  in  Australia;  but 
the  presence  of  such  gigantic  forms  of  Garnivora  in  Australia  as 
the  Nototherium,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  extinction  of 
these  birds  in  that  country,  if  indeed  it  were  not  man  himself*. 
We  see,  further^  that  up  to  a  certain  period  these  gigantic  birds 
survived  upon  the  post-cretaceous  continent,  but  hitherto  they 
have  not  been  found  threre  in  a  deposit  so  recent  as  the  period  of 
the  incoming  of  the  true  Garnivora.  The  Gastomis  of  the  Paris 
Basin  had,  according  to  Prof.  Owen,  affinities  with  both  the 
Notomis  of  New  Zealand  and  with  the  Solitaire  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  it  was  perhaps  almost  as  defenceless  an  animal;  but 
we  know  of  no  more  formidable  Garnivora  contemporaneous 
with  that  bird  than  the  Hyaenodon,  and  its  allied  Lophiodont 
camivors. 

Summary  and  Conclusion. 

In  the  preceding  sections  I  have  endeavoured  to  deduce  that 
the  secondary  continents,  governed  by  the  direction  of  the  vol- 
canic bands  of  the  period,  had  an  alignement  trending  nearly 
from  north  to  south,  and  that  this  alignement  had  probably  an 
important  influence  in  the  maintenance  of  the  equable  climates 
of  the  period ;  that  while  portions  of  these  secondary  continents 
have,  we  see,  been  incorporated  into  the  post-cretaceous  conti- 
nents, other  portions  remain  at  the  present  day  in  a  state  of 
complete  isolation,  originating,  however,  at  different  dates ;  that 
an  entire  change  in  this  alignement  took  place  at  the  close  of  the 
cretaceous  period,  the  east  and  west  direction,  in  which  the  vol- 

*  That  they  Mrill  be  found,  however,  to  have  at  one  time  existed  there  I 
feel  little  doubt;  indeed  their  remains  are  stated  to  have  occurred  in 
earems  near  Melbourne.  See  Blandowski,  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  of  Victoria, 
p.  55. 
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cmie  bftiids  prevailecl  daring  the  carboniferous  epoeb^  bebg 
re«amedy  and  that  this  direction  has  prevailed  to  the  present 
time,  being  that  generally  of  the  moontain  systems  and  other 
antidinals  whieh  haye  an  origin  more  recent  than  the  cretaceoas 
'  period^  as  well  as  of  the  chief  volcanic  bands  now  in  activity  other 
than  the  Andean  and  Rocky-Mountain  band,  which^  as  I  have 
shown,  is  of  ante-cretaceous  origin ;  that  this  resumption  of  die 
volcanic  direction  of  the  carboniferous  epoch  by  no  means  repro* 
duced  the  geographical  features  of  that  palaeozoic  age  (which  were 
those  of  low-lying  lands  having  ao  insular  rather  than  a  conti- 
nental  character),  but  brought  into  existence  those  stupendom 
upheavals  of  the  eartVs  crust  that  have  culminated  at  a  very 
recent  date  in  the  formation  of  mountain  chains  incomparably 
nceeding  in  elevation,  and  consequently  in  their  climatal  effect, 
any  of  the  upheavals  of  the  secondary  period^* ;  that  this  change 
produced,  during  the  intra-cretaceous  and  tertiary  interval,  a 
vast  continental  extent  of  land  uninterrupted  by  great  mountain 
chains,  extending  from  America  on  the  west,  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  on  the  east,  if  not  perhaps  to  the  centre  of  the  Sooth 
Pacifie,  and  accumulated  mainly  in  low  latitudes ;  that  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  continent  introduced  climates  the  most  unlike 
those  of  the  secondary  period,  and  had  its  effect  both  on  the 
condition  of  the  seas  near  the  land,  and  on  that  of  the  hind 
itself;  in  the  latter  case  by  the  introduction  of  alternations  of 
aridit^  and  moisture  such  as  now  occur  on  the  southern  shores 
of  Asia;  that  the  disappearance  of  the  marine  Saurians  was 
consequent  upon  that  of  the  Cestraciont  fishes,  the  destmctioii 
of  the  latter  having  proceeded  from  the  failure  of  the  tetrabrafi' 


*  The  loftiest  chain  in  the  world  (the  Himalayah)  has  been  formed  i 
the  eoomu  epoch,  its  ana  at  that  epoch  having  been  comprised  within  the 
mat  nummulitic  gulf,  nummulitei  of  a  well-known  European  form  (N^ 
Kamondt)  having  been  found  in  Cashmere  15,000  feet  above  the  lea.  See 
D'Arehiac,  Btitt.  vol.  x.  p.  380.  Animaux  fass.  de  Vlnde,  p.  130.)  The 
theory  so  long  npheld,  tfiat  the  eonvnltions  which  the  surface  of  the  esrth 
underwent  in  remote  periods  were  on  a  fur  grander  scale  than  Uiose  which 
have  taken  place  during  recent  ages,  is  scarcely  reconcileable  with  the  (act 
that  all  the  evidences  which  we  £sive  of  mountain  systems  older  than  the 
tertiary  (other  than  the  Andes,  whose  elevation  is  due  at  least  as  much  to 
tertiary  as  to  older  volcanic  action)  indicate  not  only  a  less  entire  disrup- 
tion and  inversion  of  strata  than  do  many  of  the  systems  of  tertiary  origm, 
but  they  are  altogether  puny  in  jraint  of  elevatiun  when  compared  wi& 
mountain  chains  whose  grandest  pinnacles  are  but  the  productions  of  a  very 
late  period  (Himalayah,  Ararat,  Caucasus,  Turco-Persian  Mountains,  Alps, 
&c.),  and  sink  in  compirison  with  such  stupendous  volcanoes  as  those  of 
the  Andes,  of  Teneriire,  of  Timor,  Hawaii,  and  the  Antarctic  Sea,  and  even 
with  Idbat  of  Etna.  See  the  views  of  Ami  Bou^  on  the  increasing  heights 
of  iha  movBtsiBS  sad  dapths  of  theseas  ineaeh  suoeessive  geokigiealepoeh, 
and  his  Table  of  Heights  and  Depths,  in  BvU.  vol.  xi.  p.  &. 
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ciiiate  Cephalopoda  which  sapplied  their  food;  that  the  forms 
of  Reptilia  preserved  or  developed  during  this  period  were  those 
(as  the  procoelian  Crocodiha)  which  at  the  present  day  we  find 
subsisting  nnder  these  new  and  different  conditions;  that  in 
flfeveral  parts  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  there  are  still  preserved 
to  ns  remnants  of  the  wartn-blooded  fauna  of  the  secondiuy  period 
m  a  state  of  isolation  from  different  stages  in  that  period;  and 
that  the  disappearance  of  the  wingless  birds  of  the  Trias,  except 
the  Stmthionidse,  has  taken  place  at  the  times  when,  and  in  the 
places  where,  they  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Felime,  or 
other  camivora  of  power  and  activity  equal  to  the  masterjr  of 
sneh  powerful  birds,  or  of  man,  and  that  the  Struthionidse 
alone,  by  their  superior  means  of  escape,  have  withstood  these 
enemies. 

The  topics  discussed  in  this  paper  are  in  harmony  with  Mr. 
Darwin's  law  of  natural  selection.  The  unequal  rate  at  Which 
some  forms  of  mammalia  have,  when  compared  with  others, 
changed  their  generic  and  specific  characters^  and  even  those  of 
the  suborders  to  which  th^  belonged,  as  shown  in  the  compa- 
rison of  the  change  in  the  Opossum  and  Macacus  with  the  true 
TJngalata,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  greater  influence  which 
changing  external  conditions  have  upon  some  than  upon  other 
forms  of  life.  The  competition  for  existence,  and  the  consequent 
elimination  of  new  types  of  being,  has  had  its  maximum  upon 
the  Suropeo- Asiatic  continent ;  but  the  process  has  had  its  more 
Kmited  parallel  in  the  circumscribed  regions  formed  by  the  iso^ 
lated  remnants  of  the  secondary  continents ;  for  while  the  Lo*' 
phiodontia,  Solipedia,  Buminantia,  Camivora,  and  Pachydermata 
were  eliminated  in  the  former,  a  corresponding  development  of 
being  in  Australia,  limited  to  the  one  order  Marsupialia,  took 
place  in  the  introduction  of  the  Macropi,  Nototheria,  Wombats, 
and  other  forms  of  Australian  life,  existing  and  extiuct,  analogous 
in  their  habits  and  powers  with  the  characteristic  mammalia  of 
the  Enropeo- Asiatic  continent,  accompanied  by  a  formidable  car- 
nivorous type,  and  in  South  America  by  the  order  Bruta  and 
its  allies. 

The  occurrence  in  Australia  and  its  contiguous  islands^  and  in 
Madagascar,  of  existing  forms  having  the  nearest  affinities  to  the 
secondary  Mammalia,  and  of  the  sole  survivors  of  the  once  abun^ 
dant  Cestraciont  fishes  aod  mollusk  Trigonia,  appears  to  me 
susceptible  of  more  rational  explanation  on  the  ground  that  in 
these  regions  we  have  preserved  to  us  isolated  tracts  which  once 
formed  parts  of  the  continents  of  the  secondary  period,  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  secondary  inhabitants  have,  as  it  were,  been  im<* 
prisoned,  than  on  the  ground  that  the  fauna  of  the  secondary 
periods^  and  that  of  Australia,  was  and  is  respectively  ^t  AO0t 
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adapted  to  the  eonditions  of  habitat,  and  eapeeiaUy  cfeifted  nidi 
reference  to  the  conditions  nnder  which  it  was  to  exist.  We  see. 
the  latter  hypothesis  fail  when  tested  by  the  e£fect  which  the 
introduction  of  domestic  animals,  and  of  some  of  the  wild  ones 
which  follow  man  in  his  migrations,  has  had  in  these  regions— 
an  effect  so  unmistakeable,  Siat  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the 
later  introductions  will  eventually  exterminate  the  indigquHis 
population,  and  would  have  done  so  ages  ago  had  the  geogra- 
phical conditions  permitted  the  migration  of  the  animals  of  the 
Europeo»Asiatic  continent  into  these  sequestered  portions  of  sq 
earlier  land. 

The  preservation  of  the  fauna  of  past  geological  periods  in  a 
state  of  isolation  more  or  less  complete  has  not^  so  far  as  I  am 
aware^  yet  received  much  notice  from  geologists,  doubtless  fimn 
the  reluctance  hitherto  exhibited  by  them  to  argue  from  any 
premises  which  involved  the  admission  that  all  animated  beings 
originated  from  common  parents;  but  we  now  ajqpear  to  he 
on  the  eve  of  a  change  in  this  sentiment,  and  of  an  iM^wiimnnn 
that  every  organism  has  originated  by  parturition  from  one  pre- 
existing, and  not  by  creation  out  of  an  inorganic  matrix,  and  that 
the  organic  world  resembles  an  ever-branching  tree,  in  which  the 
orders,  classes,  subkingdoms,  and  even  the  animal  and  v^taUe 
kingdoms  themselves,  are  respectively  connected  by  the  lower  or 
simpler  types  of  each,  rather  than  a  chain  or  succession  of  types 
in  which  the  lower  grades  of  one  group  have  originated  out  of 
the  highest  grades  of  that  usually  placed  next  below  it.  We 
may  therefore  look  for  less  reluctance  among  geologists  to  ap- 
proach a  subject  which  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  more  con- 
spicuous examples  which  I  have  here  sought  to  bring  into  notice. 
The  preponderance  of  the  orders  Bruta  and  Edentata  on  the 
American  continent,  and  the  existence  of  the  latter  order  in  Afiiea 
and  India,  will,  I  think,  one  day  be  attributed  to  the  isolation  of 
portions  of  very  ancient  land  in  those  places,  from  an  epoch 
when  those  simpler  forms  of  mammalia  constituted  the  highest 
stage  to  which  the  animal  kingdom  had  attained,  and  to  the  sub- 
sequent incorporation  of  those  parts  with  newer  land  containing 
more  advanced  forms,  permitting  the  reciprocal  migration  of 
their  inhabitants.  The  preservation  on  various  parts  of  the  earth 
remote  from  each  other  of  animals  of  kindred  structure,  limited 
now  to  almost  a  single  species,  and  unfavourable  to  migration, 
such  as  the  Proteus  and  Lepidosiren,  or  the  few  surviving  forms 
of  the  Salamander,  points  also,  in  my  mind,  to  a  somewhat  similar 
process  commencing  at  a  much  more  remote  date,  when  the  cha- 
racteristics of  these  solitary  survivors  were  those  of  the  highest 
grades  to  which  life  had  then  attained, — ^a  procesai,  however, 
which  has  been  modified  by  many  subsequent  occurrences,  that 
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Ime  rednoed  the  <mce  great  fiuiiilies  to  whidi  these  aaunala  be* 
longed  to  a  few  and  scattered  memben*. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Professor  Owen^  that  in -the 
earlier  types  of  Vertebrota  thexe  were  blended  in  one  animal  cha- 
racters which  have  now  become  the  pecoliarities  of  suborders; 
and  all  the  observations  of  naturalists  conspire'  to  show  that  as 
we  recede  in  order  of  time^  the  confluence  of  types  tends  to  a 
junction  of  branches  with  stems,  and  these  again  at  remoter, 
points  with  trunks  conducting  towards  a  root  common  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  If,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown 
with  any  degree  of  probability  that  there  exist  remnants  of  au 
earlier  state  of  being,  preserved  in  a  state  of  complete  isolation, 
which  belong  exclusively  to  one  or  more  of  the  simpler  forms,  as 
16  the  case  with  the  implacental  mammalia  of  Australia,  anoUier 
link  is  added  to  the  chain  of  evidence  that  all  forms  of  life  have 
originated,  by  a  natural  course  of  reproduction  and  slow  varia< 
tioD,  from  one  common  root. 

I  would  also  lastly  add  that  the  unequal  rate  of  change  in 
some  families  of  mammalia  compared  with  others,  and  particu- 
larly  the  remarkable  constancy  of  character  exhibited  by  the 
Macacus  smce  the  eocene  period,  while  entire  suborders  of  Un« 
gulata,  which  were  coexistent  with  that  genus,  have  disappeared, 
may  serve  to  elucidate  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  seems  to  me  to 
lead  us  to  the  presumption  of  a  far  greater  antiquity  for  our  race 
than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  it,  reaching  perhaps  far  back 
into  the  tertiary  period. 

Whether  the  inferences  I  have  ventured  to  draw  as  to  the 
alignement  of  the  lands  during  the  three  periods  into  which  geo-> 
logical  formations  are  divided,  and  the  preservation  of  portions  of 
that  land  and  of  its  inhabitants  in  an  isolated  condition,  be  or 
be  not  well  founded,  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  collect  all  new 
facts  bearing  on  the  subject  which  the  labours  of  geologists  are 
constantly  accumulating,  and  to  collate  them  with  impartiality, 
whether  they  support  or  militate  against  these  inferences,  and  I 
hope  at  some  future  day  to  embody  them  in  another  paper. 

*  This  process  of  the  isolatioii  and  subsequent  incorporation  of  detached 
lands  taking  place  at  verv  remote  dates  may  perhaps  afford  an  explanation 
of  the  much  debated  and  apparently  anomalous  case  of  the  anthraxiferous 
beds  of  the  Alps,  where,  alternating  with  beds  containing  remains  of  plants 
an  belonging  to  palaeozoic  genera,  and  in  many  cases  to  well-known  car- 
boniferous species,  occur  beds  with  true  liassic  forms  of  moUusca.  See  S« 
Gras,  BuU.  vol.  xii.  p.  273. 
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By  BAlVOtTB  STBWA&ti  A.M. 

To  the  BdHors  of  the  PhUoeophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 
Oektlbmbn^ 

WITHOUT  pretending  to  be  a  geologist,  I  may  yet  be  per- 
mitted to  point  ont  a  general  property  of  matter  which 
may  perhaps  tend  to  modify  the  conclasions  which  some  have 
derived  from  the  occurrence  of  flint  implements  in  the  drift. 
fUdng  it  for  granted  that  snch  implements  have  been  fbmid  m 
this  deposit,  and  that  they  are  the  work  of  human  hands,  I  do 
not  yet  feel  prepared  to  allow  the  great  antiquity  of  our  race  ss 
a  logical  conclusion. 

May  it  not  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  in  physical  science,  that 
110  substance  whatever  possesses  a  quality  in  such  perfection  ai 
ia  exclude  absolutely  the  opposite  and  antithetical  quality  f 

In  proof  of  this  statement^  it  may  be  asserted  VdoX  the  most 
mobile  liquids  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  yet  viscoos  in 
some  degree,  and  have  therefore  so  far  the  properties  of  a  solid; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  apparently  the  most  solid 
bodies  exhibit  to  some  extent  the  nroperties  of  a  liquid. 

A  very  notable  instance  of  this  latter  class  is  found  in  glaeier 
ice,  which,  as  Principal  Forbes  has  shown,  behaves  like  a  some- 
irhat  viscous  body,  gradually  moving  down  its  bed,  although  it 
may  be  nearly  two  centuries  before  a  particle  finds  its  way  from 
die  top  to  the  bottom  of  this  river  of  ice. 

May  not  the  drift  and  superficial  deposits  which  cover  the 
surface  of  our  globe  be  of  this  character — somewhat  resembling 
mud,  only  very  much  more  consistent,  but  yet  not  absolutely 
free  from  all  traces  of  fluidity  ? 

If  this  be  allowed,  it  follows  that  bodies  of  some  size  placed  in 
this  deposit  will  in  the  course  of  ages  find  their  way  from  the  top 
to  the  Dottom,  if  they  possess  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  the 
drift  in  which  they  are  placed.  I  think  I  am  right  in  asserting 
that  flint  implements  are  of  this  natnre ;  and  it  therefore  becomes 
a  question  whether  these  may  not  have  a  slow  downward  secnlar 
motion  in  this  deposit. 

The  consequence  of  such  would  be  that,  if  merely  judged  by 
their  position  in  the  drift,  we  should  ascribe  to  these  implements 
a  much  greater  ace  than  they  are  really  entitled  to.  This  pecu- 
liar motion  woul<^  however,  not  take  place  in  the  case  of  humaii 
remains  coeval  with  the  flints,  these  remains  being  of  small  spe# 
cific  gravity;  and  we  may  thus  perhaps  explain  the  very  remark- 
able fact,  that  while  flint  implements  in  abundance  have  been 
found  in  the  drift,  no  human  remains  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 
I  need  hardly  remark  that  the  downward  secular  motion  of  the 
flints  wbiob  is  here  supposed  must  Jbe  an  exceedingly  alow  one, 
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perbaps  not  moie  than  a  small  fraction  of  an  incifa  in  a  yeur.  It 
would  of  ooone  be  very  desirable  to  obtain  experimental  evidence 
of  such  a  property  of  the  drift ;  but  this  would  be  an  ex;oeedingly 
difficult  and  tedious  task.  In  absence  of  such  experiments,  cor- 
roborative evidence  toay  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  £sct  of  the 
disappearance  of  Roman  villas  which  are  afterwards  exhumed* 
Coupling  this  testimony  with  that  derived  from  the  general  oha«. 
raeter  of  the  matter  which  surrounds  us,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
such  a  proper^  of  the  drift  is  at  least  possible ;  in  which  case 
we  ahouldi  I  think,  be  deterred  from  framing  any  theory  regard- 
ing the  great  age  of  our  race  based  ujpon  the  position  of  these 
implements,  especially  when  such  views  are  contradicted  by 
strong  evidence  from  another  quarter.  ' 
I  am,  Gentlemen, 
Kew  Obserrstorv,  Yoxi^  obedient  Servant, 

Balvovb  Stswart. 


HVII.  Proceedings  of  Ijcamed  Societies* 

AOTAL  INSTITUTION  pV  GEAAT  BBITAIN* 

Match  38,  l862.>-John  Peter  Ghtssiot,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 
*^     "  A  ^  Explanation  of  the  Meteorological  Telegraphy,  and  its  Basis, 
C        £\    no^  under  trial  at  the  Board  of  Trade."    By  Rear-Admiral 
'      PitzRoy.  F.R.S, 

The  telegraphib  communication  of  meteorological  changes  from 
r  distant  stations  to  a  central  position,  whence  oceasional  warnings 
^  of  impending  storms  might  be  given,  which  has  been  organized  and 
^  tried  by  Oovemment,  had  its  origin  at  a  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  1859,  at  Aberdeen,  under  the  presidency  of  that 
deeply  lamented  Prince  whose  short  life  was  wholly  devoted  to  the 
most  useful  objects.  It  was  then  resolved  by  their  Council  tiiaf 
application  should  be  made  to  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  lor  an 
<»]gaai2ation  and  trial  of  a  plan  by  which  the  approach  of  storma 
might  be  telegraphed  to  distant  localities.  At  two  meetings  ift 
Backingham  Palace,  eady  the  following  year  (1860),  minutes  were 
authorized  on  this  subject,  and  correspondence  ensued  which  resulted 
in  establishing  a  telegraphic  communication  of  meteorological  ftiets 
^j,  between twentyhomestations,beside8foreignotfes,  and  daily  withParis, 
^  The  Aberdeen  Meeting  had  only  just  terminated,  when  public 
u  attention  was  startled  by  the  loss  of  the  '  Royal  Charter.'  It  so 
'  happened  that  the  storm  which  caused  the  destruction  of  that  iron 
^'  ship — ^notwithstanding  power  of  steam  additional  to  that  of  sails, 
^  and  while  a  sailing  ship,  managed  differently,  was  bearing  its  brunt 
uninjured  within  a  few  mUes  distant* — that  storm,  completely  cy- 
^  clonic,  passed  over  the  middle  of  England,  and  could  be  more  fully 
^  investigated  tha^  My  storm  hitherto,,  because  in  every  direetion- 
^  * 'The  Camming.' 
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obsenren  happened  to  be  ready,  who  recorded  ample  statkal  facts 
and  many  valuable  dynamical  results. 

Advancing  gradually,  the  first  cautionary  or  storm- warning  eignak 
were  made  early  in  1861,  but  on  that  occasion  were  unhappily  dia- 
regarded  in  the  Tyne ;  and  on  the  following  days  awful  losses  of  lifier 
were  witnessed  on  the  north-east  coasts.  From  tiiat  time  to  tbe 
present  similar  warnings  have  been  given  there  and  elsewher^-^vilii 
increasingly  advantageous  effects,  it  appears,  if  one  may  judge,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  applications  since  sent  officially  from  aU  the 
principal  ports,  and  from*  the  chief  associations  of  Underwriters,  ii 
addition  to  Admoalty  approval  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Coastguard. 

In  August  1861,  the  first  published  **  forecasts  "  of  weather  were 
tried ;  and  after  another  half-year  had  elapsed  for  gaining  experience 
by  varied  tentative  arrangements,  i^^  present  system  was  established. 
Twenty  reports  are  now  received  each  morning  (except  Sundays), 
and  ten  each  afternoon,  besides  five  from  the  Continent.  Doable 
forecasts  {two  days  in  advance)  are  published,  with  the  full  Tsbles 
(on  which  they  ehi^  depend),  and  are  sent  to  six  daUy  papets,  to 
one  weekly,  to  Lloydls',  to  the  Admiralty,  and  to  the  Horse  Gusrds, 
besides  the  Board  of  Trade. 

These  forecasts  add  almost  nothing  to  the  pecuniary  expense  of 
the  system,  while  their  usefulness  practically  is  said  to  be  more 
and  more  recognized*.  Warnings  of  storms  arise  out  of  tiiem ;  and 
(scarcely  enough  considered)  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  do 
very  bad  weather  is  imminent,  may  be  very  great  to  a  person  about 
to  cross  the  sea.  Thus  their  negative  evidence  may  be  actually  little 
lees  valuable  than  the  positive. 

Prophecies  or  predictions  they  are  not :  the  term  forecast  is  stricdj 
applicable  to  such  an  opinion  as  is  the  result  of  a  scientific  combimh 
tion  and  calculation,  liable  to  be  occasionally,  though  rarely,  marred 
by  an  unexpected  "  downrushf"  of  southerly  wind,  or  by  a  rapid 
electrical  action  not  yet  sufiiciently  indicated  to  our  extremely 
limited  sight  and  feeling.  We  shall  know  more  and  more  by  de- 
grees. At  present  it  is  satisfeu^tory  to  know  that  the  measures 
practised  daily  in  these  proceedings  do  not  dq>end  solely  on  one  ts- 
dhndual.  They  are  the  results  of, facts  exactly  recorded,  and  deduc- 
tions from  their  consideration,  for  which  rules  have  been  given.  An 
assistant  has  been  practised  and  is  able  to  share  their  responsibilitj. 
Others  are  also  advancing  in  the  subject  of  dynamical  meteorology. 

Air-currents  sometimes  flow  side  by  side,  though  in  opposite 
directions,  as  "  parallel  streams,"  for  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
miles.  Sometimes  they  are  more  or  less  superposed,  oocasioaally, 
indeed/re9«eii//y,  crossing  at  various  angles ;  sometimes  combining, 
and  by  the  composition  of  their  forces'  and  qualities  causing  those 

*  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Great  Western  Docks 
at  Stonebouse,  Plymontb,  it  was  stated  officially  that  "the  deficiency  (in 
revenue)  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  absence  of  vessels  requiriDg  the 
use  of  the  graring  docks  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  damages  occfr* 
aioned  by  storms  and  casualties  at  sea.'*  (Feb.  24, 18&.) 

^  HaidieL 
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varieties  of  weather  that  are  experienced  as  the  wind  veers  more 
toward  or  from  the  equator  or  the  nearest  pole ;  and  sometimes  so 
antagonistic  in  their  angular  collision  as  to  cause  those  large  circling 
eddies  or  rotatory  storms  called  cyclones  (in  modem  parlance),  which 
are  really  like  the  greater  storms  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  although 
they  do  not  quite  asnmilate  to  those  local  whirlwinds,  dust-storms* 
and  other  commotions  of  atmosphere  which  seem  to  he  more  eUc* 
trical  in  their  characteristics,  if  not  in  their  origin. 

Whenever  a  polar  current  prevails  at  any  place,  or  is  approaching, 
the  air  becomes  heavy,  and  the  barometer  is  high  or  rises.  When 
the  opposite  (equatorial  or  tropical)  prevails  or  ^approaches,  the 
mercury  is  low  or  ialls,  because  the  air  is,  or  is  becoming,  specifi- 
cally lighter ;  and  these  changes  take  place  slowly. 

Whenever^  from  any  causes — electrical,  chemical,  or  simply  mecha- 
nical— either  current,  or  any  combination  of  currents,  ceases  to  press 
onward  without  being  opposed,  a  gradual  lightening  of  the  atmosphere 
through  a  greater  or  less  area,  of  hundreds  or  perhaps  thousands  of 
miles,  occurs,  not  suddenly,  but  very  gradually ;  and  the  barometer 
falls.    There  is  less  tension. 

To  restore  equilibrium,  the  nearest  disposable  body  of  air  (so  to 
speak),  or  most  moveable,  advances  first ;  but  an  impulse  at  the  same 
time  may  be  given  to  other  and  greater  masses  that,  though  later  in 
arriving,  may  be  stronger,  last  longer,  and  cause  greater  pressure 
mechanically  as  well  as  by  combination.  Air,  like  water,  mingles 
very  slowly,  either  from  above  or  laterally. 

Taking,  with  Dove,  north-east  and  south-west  (fr«^)  as  the  '*  wind- 
poles,''  tdl  intermediate  directions  are  found  to  be  more  or  less  assi- 
milated to  the  characteristics  of  those  extremes ;.  while  all  the  varia- 
tions of  pressure  or  tension,  many  of  them  caused  by  temperature, 
and  all  varieties  of  winds,  may  be  clearly  and  directly  traced  to  the 
(^rations  of  two  constant  principal  currents,  equatorial  or  tropical, 
and  polar— our  north-east  and  south-west. 

Great  distinction  should  be  marked  betwen  those  ever  alternate 
and  often  conflicting  main  currents,  tropical  and  polar,  and  the  local 
effects  of  their  union  or  antagonism,  namely  mixed  winds,  whether 
westerly  or  easterly,  with  occasional  cyclones  or  circulating  eddies,  on 
a  large  or  small  scale. 

Considering  that  the  lower  current  does  not  ordinarily  extend  far 
upward  (only  a  few  thousand  yards,  or  even  feet),  and  that  high 
land,  mountains,  especially  ranges  of  mountains,  alter  and  impede 
its  jHTOgress,  a  variety  of  eddy  winds,  or,  as  it  were,  streams  of  wind, 
witJi  local  and  appafently  anomalous  effects,must  be  frequently  caused. 

Electrical  action,  condensation  of  vapour  into  hail,  snow,  rain,  or 
fog  causing  (heat),  or  its  other  changes,  namely,  evaporation,  rare- 
faction, and  expansion  (absorbing  heat,  and  therefore  causing  cold), 
immediately  affect  currents  of  air  in  a  degree  proportional  to  such 
infiuence,  inducing  horizontal  motion. 

The  polar  current  always  advances  from  the  polar  quarter,  while 
laterally  moving  eastward  (like  a  ship,  making  lee- way),  being  pressed 
towards  the  east  by  the  tropical  flow  which  advances  from  the ^0tf}&- 
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ctin«nt  of  air,  often  mixing  with  it,  bat  at  timaa 
trating  downwurd,  tlien  sweeping  and  warming  the  eardia  sorfue^ 
unoombined  with  the  pdar  currentt  even  while  feeling  ita  appinadu 
ing  inflaenoe — and  woa,  as  it  were,  forcing  paaaaget  between 
streams  of  chilling  polar  air  that  at  the  aame  tune  are  moving  in 
opposite  and  nearly  parallel  directions. 

Sometimes  their  oppoailion  is  so  equal,  and  eqailibrium  is  io  eoih 
plete,  that  a  calm  ib  the  result,  no.  sensible  movement  korisomtMf 
along  the  earth's  surface  being  perceptible* 
.  Self-registering  barometers  show  the  alterationa  in  tenaion«  or,  so 
to  speak,  the  pulsationa  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  atmosphere  by  hooily 
marks ;  and  the  diagram  expresses  to  a  practised  observer  what  the 
"  indicator  card  "  of  a  steam  cylinder  shows  to  a  skilful  engineer,  or 
a  stethoscope  to  a  physician. 

Our  own  islands  have  very  peculiar  facilities  for  meteondogioil 
communication  by  telegraph  between  outlying  stations  on  the  aca* 
coast  .and  a  central  place,  all  being  at  nearly  tiie  same  level,  and 
nearly  all  comparatively  uninfluenced  by  mountain-ranges. 

And  now  the  results  are,  that  having  dailv  knowledge  of  weatiier 
(including  ordinary  facts  of  a  meteorological  nature)  at  the  extreoa 
Umits  and  centre  of  our  British  Islands,  we  are  warned  of  any  pmU 
ehoMfe  taking  place,  the  greater  atmospherical  changes  being  mea* 
sured  by  days,  rather  than  by  hours.  Only  local  changes,  however 
violent  they  may  be  occasionally  (and  dangerous  in  proportion  ta 
their  suddenness  and  violence),  only  such  changes  are  unfdt  at  a 
distance,  and  do  not  influence  great  breadths,  say  hundreds  of  mika 
in  area,  of  atmosphere. 

Extensive  changes,  showing  differences  of  pressure  above  or  bdow 
the  normal  or  mean  level,  amounting  (o  an  inch  or  thereabouta,  am 
certain  to  be  followed  by  a  marked  commotion  of  the  elements  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  If  the  fall  has  been  sudden,  or  the  rise  verr 
j^pid,  swift  but  brief  will  be  the  resulting  elementary  movement :  if 
slow  or  gradual,  time  will  elapse  before  the  change,  and  the  altered 
state  of  weather  will  take  place  more  gradually,  but  last  longar« 

Notice  may  thus  be  obtained  and  given  a  few  hours  or  a  day» 
or  even  some  days,  before  any  important  change  in  the  weather 
actually  occurs. 

Haying  such  knowledge,  it  obviously  follows  that  tekgraphic 
warning  may  be  sent  in  any  direction  reached  by  the  wires,  and 
that  occasionally,  on  the  occurrence  of  very  ominous  signs,  baro- 
metric and  other,  including  always  those  of  the  heavens,  sudi  can- 
tSons  may  it  given  before  storms  as  will  tend  to  diminish  the  risks 
and  loss  of  life  so  frequent  on  our  exposed  and  tempestuous  shores. 

It  has  been  proved  also  lately  that  storms,  indeed  all  the  greater 
circulations  of  atmosphere  between  the  tropica  and  polar  regiona, 
have  an  eastward  motion  bodily  while  circulating  around  a  centrical 
area.  Within  the  tropics  it  is  otherwise,  or  westward,  till  they 
recurve. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Royal  CommissioneRi  on  Lights 
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BuojD^  aii4  Beaoonp*  Sir  John  Herechftl  stated  that  ''the  most  im* 
portant  i^et^orojogical  communicatioa  which  could  be  telegrAphed 
woiild  he  infonnatiQn  just  fresh  received  hy  telegraph  pf  a  cycloiie 
actually  vn  progreaa  at  a  great  distance,  and  working  its  waT  towardf 
the  locality.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  progress  of  a  cydone  may 
be  telegraphed,  and  might  secure  ma^y  a  ship  &om  danger  by  forCf 
"warning/' 

Successive  or  rather  QonMecitiwe  gyrations,  circuits,  or  cyclones 
pften  affect  one  another,  acting  as  temporary  mutual  checks^  until  a 
combination  and  joint  action  occurfr^  their  union  causipg  even  greatet^ 
effects,  as  may  be  seen  eyen  in  water-currents«  as  well  as  in  Uie 
•tpiosphere. 

Between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  regions,  or  in  temperate  sooes^ 
jkbe  main  currents  are  incessantly  ao^ve,  while  more  or  less  antago- 
iiistic,  from  the  causes  above  menUc^ned ;  besides  which,  wheneve|^ 
considerable  changes  of  tempei^ture.  development  of  electricityi 
heavy  rain,  or  these  in 'combinatiofi,.  cause  temporary  disturbaaq^ 
of  atmospheric  equilibrium  (or  a  much  altered  tension  of  air),  tbes^ 
grand  agents  of  nature — the  two  great  currents — speedily  move  by 
tne  least-resisting  lines  to  restore  equilibrium,  or  fill  the  comparative 
vpid.  One  current  arrives  probably  or  acts  sooner  than  the  other ; 
but  invariably  collision  occurs  of  some  kind  or  degree,  usually  Qcoa* 
sioning  a  circuit,  a  cyclonic  or  ellipsonic  gyration,  however  littlf 
noticed  y^hen  gentle  or  moderate  iu  force. 

As  there  must  be  resistance  to  moving  air  (or  conflicting  currents) 
to  cause  gyration,  and  as  there  are  no  such  causes,  on  a  brge  scalOi 
near  the  equator,  there  are  no  storms  (except  local  squalls)  hi  very 
low  latitudes. 

It  is  at  some  distance  (from  about  five  to  twenty  degrees)  from  tbf 
equator  that  hurricanes  are  occasionally  felt  in  their  violence* 

They  originate  in  or  near  those  hot  and  densely-clouded  spacer 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "  cloud-ring"  where  aggregated  aqueous 
vapour  is  at  times  condensed  into  heavy  rain  yiartly  with  vivid 
electrical  action)  and  a  comparative  vacuum  is  suddenly  caused, 
towards  which  air  rushes  from  all  sides.  That  which  arrives  from  a 
higher  latitude  has  a  westwardly,  that  from  a  lower  an  eastwardly 
tendency,  due  to  the  earth's  rotation  and  to  the  change  of  latitude, 
whence  a  chief  cause  of  the  cyclone's  invariable  rotation  in  ona 
direction,  a^  above  explained. 

The  hurricane  or  cyclone  is  impelled  to  the  west  in  low  latitudeSf 
because  the  tendency  of  both  currents  there  is  to  the  westward  along 
the  surface,  although  one,  the  tropical,  is  much  less  so,  and  becomes 
actually  easterly  near  the  tropic,  after  which  its  equatorial  centriftjgai 
force  is  more  and  more  evident,  while  the  westwardly  tendency  of  Ui^ 
polar  current  diminishes ;  and  therefore  at  that  latitude  hurricane 
cyclones  cease  to  move  westward  (recurve),  go  then  eastwardly,  and 
toward  the  polar  quarter, 

Great  and  important  changes  of  weather  and  'mxAvn  preceded^ 
as  well  as  accompanied,  by  notable  alterations  in  the  state  of  ttui 
atmosphere.    Such  chuigest  being  indicated  at  some  placet  sooner 
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tfian  at  others  lurotind  the  British  Islands,  give  frequent  premoid- 
tions ;  and  therefore  great  difermceB  of  pressure  (or  tension)  shova 
hy  barometer,  of  temperature,  of  dryness,  or  moisture,  and  direction 
of  wind  should  be  considered  as  signs  of  changes  likely  to  occur  soon. 

It  will  be  observed,  on  any  continued  comparison  of  wetther- 
reports,  that  during  the  stronger  winds  a  far  greater  degree  of  uni- 
formity and  regularity  is  shown  than  during  the  prevalence  (^mode- 
rate or  light  breezes :  and  this  should  be  remembered. 

When  neither  of  the  greater  and  more  extensive  atmospheife 
currents  is  sweeping  across  the  British  Islands  (currents  of  whidi 
the  causes  are  remote,  and  on  a  large  scale),  the  nature  or  cfaancter 
of  our  winds  approaches,  and  is  rather  like,  that  of  land  and  sea 
breezes  in  low  latitudes,  especially  in  summer. 

Either  the  cooler  sea-wind  is  drawn  in  over  land  heated  by  the 
summer  sun,  or  cold  air  from  frosty  heights,  snow-covered  lands,  or 
chilly  valleys  moves  towards  die  sea,  which  is  so  Mmform  in  tempen* 
ture  for  many  weeks  together,  changing  so  slowly,  and  but  litde  in 
comparison  with  land  during  the  year.  These  light  variablet  may 
at  such  times  be  numerous,  simultaneously,  around  the  compass,  on 
the  various  coasts  of  the  British  Islands. 

Frequently  it  has  been  asked,  "  In  this  country,  how  much  rise  or 
fisdl  of  the  glasses  may  foretell  remarkable  change  or  a  dangerous 
storm?" 

To  which  can  now  be  replied,  great  changes  or  storms  are  usually 
shown  by  falls  of  barometer  exceeding  an  inch,  and  by  differences 
of  temperature  exceeding  about  fifteen  degrees.  A  tentii  of  an  inch 
an  hour  is  a  fall  indicating  a  storm  or  very  heavy  rain.  The  more 
rapidly  such  changes  occur,  the  more  risk  there  is  of  dangerons 
atmospheric  commotion. 

As  all  barometric  instruments  ofteUi  if  not  usually,  show  what 
may  be  expected  a  day  or  even  days  in  advance,  rather  than  the 
weather  of  the  present  or  next  few  hour9,  and  as  wind,  or  its  direc* 
tion,  affects  them  much  more  than  rain  or  snow,  due  allowance 
should  always  be  made  for  days  as  well  as  for  hours  to  come. 

The  general  effect  of  storms  is  felt  unequally  in' our  islands,  and 
less  inland  than  on  the  coasts.  Lord  Wrottesley  has  shown,  by  tiie 
anemometer  at  his  observatory  in  Staffordshire,  that  wind  is  dinu- 
nished  or  checked  by  its  passage  over  land.  The  mountain  ranges 
of  Wales  and  Scotland,  rising  two  to  four  thousand  feet  above  tiie 
ocean  level,  must  have  great  power  to  alter  the  direction  and  pro- 
bably the  velocity  of  wind«  independently  of  alterations  caused  by 
changes  of  temperature. 

"It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  series  of  cyclonea  follow 
closely  upon  each  other  for  several  weeks,  the  precedmg  members  of 
the  series  being  often  overtaken  and  intCTferal  with  by  those  suc- 
ceeding. It  is,  however,  important  to  remark  that,  amidst  all  the 
complexity  necessarily  occasioned  by  such  combinations,  the  greater 
and  more  violent  storms,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  them  which 
is  most  dangerous  and  destructive^  exhibit  almost  invariably  the 
^mple  cyclonic  character.    It  is  thua  with  the  'Law  of  Stonns'  as 
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with  the  '  Lnw  of  Gravitation ;'  the  grand  results  of  both  are  exceed- 
ingly simple,  but  the  minor  details  become  more  and  more  compli* 
Cited  in  proportion  to  their  minuteness*." 

Consecutive  storms,  at  the  meetings  of  main  currents  in  zones  of 
latitude  at  certain  periods,  have  had  appearances  of  continuity.  T\xt 
familiar  instance  of  the  '  Charles  Heddle '  has  so  often  been  adduced 
as  ^roof  of  continuing  circuitous  action  or  gyration,  that  it  may 
seom  injudicious  to  doubt  the  evidence ;  but  knowing  how  frequently 
ciipiiits  or  cyclones  succeed  each  other  rapidly,  and  how  unreliable 
aif  some  of  the  earlier  logs  of  events  in  a  storm  written  after  iU 
c€u§tion,  especially  respecting  directions  of  wind  and  courses 
ststred*  when  waves  and  storm-blasts  were  the  guides,  not  the 
oscillating  compass  (if  indeed  that  had  not  been  washed  away,  as  in 
the  '  Charles  Heddle's '  case),  it  does  not  appear  accordant  to  expe- 
rience and  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  subject  to  imagine  that 
SQch  atmospheric  eddies  are  aui  generis^  erratic,  and  so  considerably 
independent  as  to  cross  a  wide  ocean. 

When  opposing  currents  meet,  their  masses  must  centime  in 
motion  a  certain  time,  either  rotating  or  ascending,  or  going  onward 
horizontally  in  combination, 

Masses  of  air,  either  of  polar  or  tropical  origin,  so  to  speak 
retumimg,  when  driven  back  by  stronger  opposition,  at  first  and  for 
a  certain  time  retain  the  characteristics  of  their  peculiar  and  very 
different  natures. 

In  our  latitudes  there  is  a  continuous  alternation  of  air*current8» 
each  specifically  different,  and  denoting  approach  by  marked  charac- 
teristics; and  we  have  proved,  by  successive  series  of  simultaneous 
statical  observations  over  a  wide  range,  embracing  Scotland,  Ireland, 
all  England,  and  adjacent  islands,  that  while  these  alternating  or 
circnitonsly  moving  currents  are  thus  incessantly  passing,  the  whole 
body  of  atmosphere  filling  our  temperate  zone  is  moving  gradually 
towards  the  east  at  an  average  rate  of  about  five  geograpJiical  mUes 
an  hour. 

During  strong  westerly  winds  this  eastward  motion  is  greatly 
increased ;  and  in  easterly  gales  it  is  proportionally  diminished,  as 
measured  by  its  passage  along  a  horizontal  surface  of  earth  or  ocean. 
Knowing  these  circumstances,  and  having  accurate  statical  observa- 
tions of  these  various  currents  at  selected  outlying  stations,  showing 
pressure  (or  tension),  temperature,  and  relative  dryness,  with  the 
direction  and  estimated  horizontal  force  of  wind  at  each  place  simul- 
taneously, the  dynamical  consequences  are  already  measurable 
approximately  on  geometrical  principles ;  and,  judging  by  the  past, 
there  appears  to  be  reasonable  ground  for  expectation  that  soon 
meteorological  dynamics  will  be  subjected  to  mathematical  analysis 
and  accurate  formulas.  The  facts  now  weighed  and  measured 
mentally,  in  what  may  be  correctly  called  "  forecasting  '*  weather, 
are  the  direction  and  force  of  each  air-current  or  wind,  reported 
telegraphically  to  the  central  station  in  London,  from  many  distant 

*  W.  Stevenson,  of  Dunse,  1853. 
PhiL  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  23.  No.  155.  May  1862.        2  E 
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fltatioiis.  their  respective  tension  and  temperature,  moisture  or  diy* 
ness,  and  their  changes  since  former  recent  observations. 

These  show  whether  any  or  either  movement  or  change  u  on  the 
increase  or  decrease,  whether  a  polar  current  is  moving  laterally  off 
-*|>assing  from  our  stations  towards  Europe — or  approaclung  us 
from  the  Atlantic,  whether  moving  direct  towards  the  south-west- 
ward with  great  velocity  or  with  slow  progress.  If  moving  fait  ia 
the  direction  of  its  length,  it  will  approach  England  more  horn  the 
east»  its  speed  direct  being  twenty  to  fifty  or  eighty  miles  an  hour, 
while  its  constant  lateral  or  easterly  tendency  (like  a  ship's  leeway 
in  a  current),  being  only  five  miles  an  hour,  is  then  insensible  to  us 
(though  clearly  deducible  from  other  facts  ascertained),  and  is  that 
much  in  alteration  of  actual  direction,  as  well  as  of  what  would  other* 
wise  be  the  velocity  of  the  polar  current. 

With  the  opposite  principal  current,  the  equatorial  or  south- 
westerly, more  briefly  and  cozrectly  tropical,  sinular  but  oppoatc 
results  occur :  the  direct  motion  from  a  south-tpe^^er/y  quarter  la 
mcceleratedt  sensibly  to  our  perception,  by  part  of  the  eastward  con- 
stant (about  five  miles  hourly) ;  and  therefore  a  body  of  air  approaches 
us  sooner  (other  things  being  equal)  from  the  westward  than  it  does 
from  the  eastward. 

To  seamen  accustomed  to  navigate  in  ships  making  leeway,  whUe 
in  currents  setting  variously  over  the  ground,  such  movements,  com^ 
plicated  as  they  may  appear,  are  familiar.  Another  important  con- 
sideration is  the  disposal  or  progress  of  bodies  of  air  united,  or  mixed. 
or  contiguous  to  each  other  after  their  meeting,  either  direcdy 
opposed  or  at  an  angle  on  the  earth's  (or  ocean's)  surfieioe.  lliey 
do  not  vanish.  They  cannot  go  directly  upwards-— against  gravita- 
tion ;  westward  they  cannot  generally  go  when  there  is  collision  or 
meeting,  because  the  momentum,  elasticity,  and  extent  of  the  txo* 
pical  "  anti-trade*  "  usually  overpowers  any  direct  polar  current,  or 
rises  over  it,  and  more  or  less  affects  the  subordinate  below,  by  the 
friction  of  its  eastward  pressure.  Downward  there  is  no  exit ;  east- 
wardly  (towards  the  east)  the  accumulating  air  must  go ;  and  this 
tendency,  continued,  causes  the  varieties  of  wind  from  the  westward, 
being  more  or  less  mixed,  more  or  less  purely  polar  or  tropical  as 
either  one  prevails  in  combination. 

After  a  body  of  air  has  passed  and  gone  to  some  distance  south- 
ward or  northward,  it  may  be  stopped  by  an  advancing  and  more 
powerful  mass  of  atmosphere  which  is  moving  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to,  or  diagonally  across,  its  line  of  force.  If  their  appulse  be 
jg^radual  and  gentle,  only  a  check  occurs,  and  the  weaker  body  is 
pushed  back  until  its  special  qualities,  respecting  temperature  and 
moisture,  are  so  masked  by  those  of  its  opponent  as  to  be  almost 
obliterated.  But  if  these  currents  meet  with  energy  at  very  differ- 
ent temperatures  and  tension,  rapid  changes  are  noticed  as  ^e  wind 
shifts,  and  cirouitous  eddies,  storms,  or  cyclones  occur. 

Otherwise,  when  their  meeting  is,  as  first  mentioned,  gradual, 
there  is  the  return  of  a  portion  of  either  current  (which  previously 
*  Sir  John  Herschel's  excellent  term. 
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prevailed),  either  direct  or  deflected — deflected  even  througli  more 
than  one  quadrant  of  a  circle — hj  its  advancing  opponent,  and 
retaining  for  some  considerable  time  its  own  previous  characteristics. 

Thus  we  have  for  short  times  cold  dry  winds  from  the  south-west, 
instead  of  the  usual  warm  and  moist  ones,  or  winds  of  this  latter 
kind  from  the  north  instead  of  cold  ones.  The  circuitous  tendency 
of  air  in  motion,  and  the  numerous  impediments  to  its  horizontal 
progress,  such  as  land,  ranges  of  mountains,  hills,  or  even  clifl^s, 
induce  many  a  deviation  from  normal  directions  extremely  puzzling 
to  the  student  of  this  subject;  but  so  retentive  is  air  of  its  tension 
and  temperature  for  a  time,  that,  like  currents  in  the  ocean,  each 
may  be  traced  by  its  characteristics  as  long  as  within  our  island  web 
of  stations.  When  the  polar  current  is  driven  back  by  a  tropical 
advancing  from  a  southerly  direction  gradually,  their  action  united 
becomes  south-easterly  (from  the  south-eastward) ;  and  as  the  one 
or  other  prevails,  the  wind  blows  more  from  one  side  of  east  or  from 
the  other. 

So  retentive  of  temperature  are  oceanic  currents,  that  when  H.M.S. 
'Nile'  was  going  from  Halifax  to  Bermuda,  in  May  1861,  Admiral 
Milne  found  the  temperature  70°  at  the  bow  while  only  40^  at  the 
stem,  as  he  entered  the  Gulf-stream. 

Tune  ia  required  to  produce  motion  in  the  air  horizontally ;  time  ia 
indispensable  for  its  gradual  cessation  from  movement.  Statical 
eflfects  are  noticed  at  observatories,  or  by  careful  observers  any- 
where, hours  or  days  before  dynamical  consequences  occur. 

The  present  daily  forecasts  or  premonitious  of  weather  are  drawn 
up  on  the  following  arrangement.     Districts  are  thus  assumed : — 

1 .  North  Britain  (including  from  the  Moray  Firth  to  the  middle 
of  Northumberland),  along  the  coast. 

2.  Ireland,  generally,  around  the  coast. 

3.  Central  (Wales  to  the  Sol  way),  coastvrise. 

4.  East  Coast  (from  Northumberland  to  the  Thames). 

5.  South  England   (from  the  Thames  round  to  Wales),  by  the 
coast. 

As  our  space  is  very  limited,  and  as  some  words  are  used  in  ctff- 
fertnt  senses  by  different  persons,  extreme  care  is  taken  in  selecting 
those  for  such  brief,  general,  and  yet  sufficiently  definite  sentences  aa 
will  suit  the  purpose. 

Such  words  as  are^on  published  scales  of  force  or  nature  of  wind 
and  weather  are  generally  understood,  and  therefore  used  in  pre* 
ference  to  others. 

In  saying  on  any  day  what  the  probable  character  of  the  weather 
will  be  tomorrow,  or  the  day  after,  at  the  foot  of  a  table  showing 
its  observed  nature  that  very  morning,  a  limited  degree  of  informa- 
tion is  offered  for  about  two  days  in  advance,  which  is  as  fJEir  as  may 
be  yet  trusted  generally,  on  an  average,  though  at  times  a  longer 
premonition  might  be  given  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  of  occa* 
sional  use. 

Minute  or  special  details,  such  as  showers  at  particular  places,  ot 
merely  local  squalls,  are  avoided ;  but  the  general  or  average  charac« 
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tenstics,  those  expected  to  be  princqmlly  prevalent  (with  but  few 
exceptions)  the  following  day  and  the  next  after  it,  inchiding  the 
nights — not  those  of  the  weather  actually  present — are  cautioialif 
expressed  after  careful  consideration. 

It  may  now  be  seen,  after  many  months'  trial,  whether  tolenblj 
correct  forecasts  of  ordinary  weather  can  be  formed  here  tooner  tfaaa 
at  distant  isolated  places,  where  the  published  general  Reports  airire 
a  day  or  two  later,  and  whether  they  are  practically  useful  ai  ooa- 
clusions  available  for  the  public. 

Ordinary  variations  of  cloudiuess,  or  clear  sky,  or  rain,  of  a  bed 
or  only  temporary  character,  are  not  noticed  usually. 

That  a  broad  general  average  or  prevalence  is  kept  in  view,  referring 
to  a  day  or  more  in  advance,  and  to  a  district  rather  than  only  to 
one  time  Or  place,  should  be  remembered. 

The  great  practical  difficulty  is  in  separating  the  effect,  on  the 
mind,  of  present  states  of  air,  weather,  and  clouds,  from  abstract 
considerations  of  what  may  be  expected  on  the  morrow,  or  next  fol- 
lowing day. 

When  in  doubt,  distrusting  the  indications  or  inferences  from  tiiem 
(duly  considered  on  purely  scientific  principles,  and  checked  by 
experience),  the  words  "Uncertain"  or  "Doubtful"  may  be  used 
without  hesitation. 

As  meteorological  instruments  usually  foretell  important  changes 
by  at  least  a  day,  or  much  longer,  we  have  to  consider  what  wind 
and  weather  may  be  expected  ^m  the  morning  observations  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  days  immediately  previous,  as  indicative  of 
the  morrow's  weather,  and  of  the  day  after,  at  each  place — to  take  an 
average  of  those  expectations  for  each  district  collectively  in  groupt, 
and  then  to  estimate  dynamical  effects. 

Outline  maps  with  moveable  windmarkers,  and  cyclone-glasses  or 
horns,  are  useful  in  forecasting  weather;  and  full  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  probable  position,  direction,  extent,  and 
degree  of  jirogress  of  that  centrical  area  or  node  round  which  the 
principal  currents  usually  circulate  or  turn  as  they  meet  and  alter, 
combine  with,  or  succeed  one  another. 

Here  dynamical  considerations,  with  comprehensive  comparisons 
of  statical  facts,  are  most  important ;  and  to  treat  them  even  approxi- 
mately well,  with  such  quick  despatch  as  is  requisite,  demands  apti- 
tude and  experience. 

Those  who  are  most  concerned  about  approaching  changes,  who 
are  going  to  sea,  or  on  a  journey,  or  a  mere  excursion, — those  who 
have  gardening,  agricultural,  or  other  out-door  pursuits  in  view,  may 
often  derive  useful  cautionary  notices  from  these  published  expects-^ 
tions  of  weather,  although  (from  the  nature  of  such  subjects)  they 
can  be  but  scanty  and  imperfect  under  present  circumstances. 

Objection  has  been  taken  to  such  forecasts,  because  they  cannot 
be  always  exactly  correct  for  all  places  in  one  district.  It  is,  however, 
considered  by  most  persons  that  general  comprehensive  expressions 
in  aid  of  local  observers,  who  can  form  independent  judgments  finom 
the  Tables  and  their  own  instruments  respecting  their  immediate  vici- 
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nity,  though  not  80  well  for  dietant  places,  maybe  very  useful,  as  well 
as  interesting;  'while  to  an  unprorided  or  otherwise  uninformed 
person,  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  weather  thought  probable  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  acceptable,  provided  that  he  is  in  no  way  bovnd  to  act 
in  accordance  with  any  such  views  against  his  own  judgment. 

Like  the  storm-signals,  such  notices  should  be  merely  cautionary 
*— to  denote  anticipated  disturbance  somewhere  over  these  islands— 
without  being  in  t^ie  least  degree  compulsory,  or  interfering  arbitra- 
niy  with  the  movements  of  vessels  or  individuals. 

Certain  it  is.  that  although  our  conclusions  may  be  incorrect,  our 
judgment  erroneous,  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  signs  afforded  to  man 
are  invariably  true.     Accurate  interpretation  is  the  real  deficiency. 

Seamen  know  well  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  wind  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  do  not  care  to  calcu- 
late the  intermediate  changes  or  combinations  to  two  or  three  points. 
They  want  to  know  the  quarter  whence  a  gale  may  be  expected, 
whether  northerly  or  southerly. 

Every  seaman  will  admit  that,  however  useful,  and  therefore 
desirable,  it  would  be  to  know  exactly  the  hour  of  a  storm's  com- 
mencement, as  our  acquaintance  with  meteorology  does  not  enable 
such  times  to  be  fixed,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  have  limits  assigned 
for  extra  vigilance  and  due  precaution,  which  limits  are  clearly  stated 
in  all  the  printed  popular  instructions  to  be  from  the  time  of  hoisting 
the  signal  until  two  or  three  days  afterwards. 

But,  say  some,  and  justly,  are  ships  to  remain  waiting  to  avoid  a 
gale  that,  after  all,  may  not  happen  ?  Are  fishermen  and  coasters  to 
wait  idle  and  miss  their  opportunities  ?  By  no  means.  All  that  the 
cautionary  signals  imply  is : — "  Look  out."  "  Be  on  your  guard.'* 
«*  Notice  your  glasses  and  the  signs  of  the  weather."  "  The  atmo- 
sphere is  much  disturbed." 

Many  remarkable  cases  have  occurred  which  show  the  value  of 
such  warnings  or  cautionary  notices.  Some  have  been  published  in 
newspapers,  and  need  not  be  repeated ;  others  have  been  communi- 
cated only  by  private  letters ;  and  one  or  two  of  them  may  be  men- 
tioned now  as  instances. 

Admiral  Evans  wrote  that  on  one  evening,  after  a  warning  had 
been  given  at  Liverpool,  such  a  sudden  (though  brief)  storm  swept 
over  the  Mersey  as  would  have  done  much  harm  had  not  the  harbour- 
master made  due  pre])arations  because  of  the  £>ignal. 

A  gentleman  intending  to  cross  the  Irish  Channel  with  an  invalid 
lady  was  warned  to  wait,  though  the  weather  then  looked  beautiful  in 
Ijondon.  That  night  it  blew  a  "  hurricane  "  on  the  west  of  Ireland, 
and  a  gale  in  the  Irish  Sea  which  lasted  the  following  day. 

Three  ships  of  war  were  lying  in  Plymouth  Sound  ready  to  sail 
fur  the  West  Indies.  They  waited  two  days,  being  cautioned,  and 
then  put  to  sea  in  the  interveninp:  lull  (as  it  happened)  between  two 
gales,  the  first  of  which  was  blowing  while  they  were  detained ;  and 
the  second  was  a  violent  cyclone  that  crossed  France,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Denmark,  of  which  the  northern  semicircle  swept  our  south  and 
south-eastern  coasts,  but  ivsAJust  avoided  by  Her  Majesty's  squadron. 
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or  ntlier  utilized  by  them,  as  they  steered  to  the  westwaid  neuif 
before  its  easterly  wind  for  some  hours,  and  so  passed  out  dear  into 
the  Atlantic. 

Full  warning  was  given  along  our  eastern  coasts  of  that  stonain 
which  the  Prussian  corvette  'Amazon '  was  totally  lost ;  and  »o  itrudc 
were  the  Prussian  authorities  by  the  facts  of  that  period,  takes  in 
connexion  with  other  known  cases,  that  an  official  applicatiou  to 
soon  afterwards  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  infbrmatioa,  vith 
the  view  of  enabling  a  similar  system  to  be  organized  in  the  Baltie, 
communicating  if  possible  with  England. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1 861,  a  warning  was  sent  to  Yannontii 
in  the  afternoon.  Being  nearly  dusk,  and  having  then  no  night 
signals,  nothing  was  done  till  next  day,  after  all  the  fishing-bnts 
had  gone  far  out  to  sea,  having  started  very  early  in  the  moniDg. 
That  afternoon  there  was  a  storm ;  and  to  save  their  own  Uves,  the 
fishermen  were  obliged  to  cut  from  and  abandon  some  40,000^  voctfa 
of  nets  and  gear.  Night  signals  might  have  saved  that  1om>  and 
the  imminent  riak  of  many  lives.     Such  means  are  ready  now. 

On  Friday,  the  7th  of  March,  the  warning-drum  was  hoisted  iH 
day  at  Plymouth.  Saharday  was  so  fine  in  appearance  that  the  cu- 
tion  was  not  appreciated,  and  mackerel-boats  went  to  a  dUtanee,  a> 
usual.  That  afternoon  another  signal  was  made — South  cone  under 
dmm-^to  show  that  a  heavy  southerly  gale  was  coming  soon.  It  vii 
a  beautiful  afternoon.  No  one  anticipated  the  sequel,  except  thoK 
who,  spider-like,  could  "feel  along  the  lines."  Before  midnight  then 
was  a  storm,  which  lasted  much  of  the  next  day.  One  of  the  bosti 
was  lost  with  eight  men.  "A  more  dangerous  gale  had  not  been 
known,"  was  written  by  an  officer  of  experience  and  good  judgment, 
in  his  letter  to  a  friend. 

Perhaps  sufficient  thought  has  not  always  been  given  to  the  coih 
sideration  of  mere  pecuniary  loss  by  wear  and  tear,  risk,  accident* 
delay,  and  demurrage  caused  by  a  gale  at  sea  balanced,  agaiut 
the  results  of  waiting  for  a  tide  or  two,  perhaps  once  in  two  wumtk, 
when  cautioned  by  a  storm-signal. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may  with  coasters,  short  traders,  or  even  ecrev* 
colliers,  the  question  is  entirely  dififerent  with  ordinary  over-sea  or 
foreign-going  ships,  especially  when  starting  from  a  southern  or  iioa 
a  western  port.  To  such  vessels  a  gale  in  the  Channel,  or  eves 
during  the  first  day  or  two  after  clearing  the  land,  must  alwajs  be 
very  prejudicial.  Officers  and  men  are  mutually  strange.  Things 
are  not  in  their  places,  often  not  secured,  and  the  ship  perhape  ii 
untried  at  sea.  Of  course,  however,  these  remarks  are  inapphcaUe 
to  fine  first-class  ships,  and  to  powerful  well-managed  steamend 
independent  of  wind  and  weather,  which  start  at  fixed  hours. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  if  due  attention  be  paid  on  the  coasts 
to  cautionary  signals,  and  at  the  central  office  to  the  telegraphed 
reports,  no  very  dangerous  storm  need  be  anticipated  without  more 
or  less  notice  of  its  approach  being  generally  communicated  around 
the  British  Islands,  or  to  those  coasts  which  are  likely  to  be  most 
afifected  by  its  greatest  strength. 
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May  2,  1861. — ^Major-General  Sabine^  B.A.,  Treasurer  and  Viee* 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read : —   ^ 

"Note  on  Professor  Faraday's  Recent  Experiments  on  *Regela^ 
tion.'  '*    By  Professor  James  Thomson,  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 

Some  time  ago*.  Principal  James  1),  Forbes  showed  that  two 
slabs  of  ice,  having  each  a  face  ground  tolerably  flat,  and  being  both 
suspended  in  an  atmosphere  a  Uttle  above  the  freezing-point  upon  a 
horiaontal  rod  of  glass  passed  through  two  holes  in  the  plates  of  ice, 
so  that  the  plates  might  hang  vertically  and  in  contact  with  one 
another,  would  unite  gradually  so  as  to  adhere  strongly  together. 
This  interesting  experiment  Principal  Forbes  adduoea  as  being  in 
opposition  to  the  theory  offered  by  mef  of  the  plasticity  of  ice,  and 
of  the  tendency  of  pieces  of  thawing  ice  to  unite  when  placed  in 
contact.  He  thought  it  showed  that  pressure  was  not  essential  to 
the  union  of  the  two  pieces  of  ice.  I  pointed  out,  in  reply  {,  that 
the  film  of  water  between  the  two  slabs,  being  held  up  against  gravity 
by  the  capillary  tension  or  contractile  force  of  its  free  upper  surface, 
and  being  distended  besides  asainst  the  atmospheric  pressure,  by  the 
contractile  force  of  its  free  surface  round  its  whole  perimeter— except 
for  a  very  small  space  at  bottom,  from  which  water  trickles  away^  or 
is  on  the  point  of  trickling  away, — exists  under  a  pressure  which^ 
though  increasing  from  above  downwards,  is  everywhere,  except  at 
that  uttle  space  near  the  bottom,  less  than  atmospheric  pressure  ;— 
that  hence  the  two  slabs  are  urged  against  one  another  by  the  excess 
of  the  external  atmospheric  pressure  above  the  internal  water  press- 
ure, and  are  thus  pressed  against  one  another  by  a  force  quite  not- 
able in  amount ; — that,  further,  the  film  of  water  existing  as  it  does, 
under  less  than  atmospheric  pressure,  has  its  freezing-pomt  raised  in 
virtue  of  the  reduced  pressure ;  and  would  therefore  freeze  even  at 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  ice,  which  I  took  to  be  the  free- 
zing-point for  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  would  still  more  strongly 
be  mipelled  to  freeze  by  the  joint  action  of  this  condition  with  Uie 
cold  given  out  in  the  melting  by  pressure  of  the  ice  at  the  points  of 
contact  where  the  two  slabs  are  lu^ed  against  one  another. 

To  this  explanation  of  Principal  Forbes's  experiment  I  still  adhere 
as  mainly  correct,  though  admitting  of  some  further  development 
and  slight  modification  in  reference  to  a  point  to  which  I  shall  have 
to  make  further  allusion  in  what  follows,  and  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  as  yet  rather  obscure  : — ^the  influence,  namely,  of  the  tension  in 
the  ice  due  to  its  own  weight,  which  makes  it  not  be  subject  in- 

*  ^  On  tome  Properties  of  loe  near  ite  Meltiiig-Point."  By  "PvoL  Forl»«» 
FhiL  Mag.  voL  xvi  1858,  p.  544. 

t  PhiL  Mag.  S.  4.  toL  ziv.  p.  548»  and  Britiah  Aaaociation  Beportsi  1857. 
X  PhiL  Mag.S.  4.  voL  ziz.  p. 896. 
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ttnuHy  to  Bimplpr  atmospheric  praMoie  :--«nd  though  I  diall  dao,  ia 
what  follows,  point  out  some  additional  conditions,  almost  neeesssrilj 
present  in  the  experiment,  which,  under  mj  general  riew  of  the 
plasticitj  of  ice,  would  act  in  conjunction  with  those  already  adduced^ 
and  would  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  union. 

Professor  Faraday,  holding  it  in  riew  to  remove  the  ground  on 
which  my  explanation  of  Principal  Forhes's  experiment  was  founded, 
has  contriTca  and  carried  out  a  set  of  new  and  Tciy  beautiful  experi- 
ments from  which  the  ctq>illaTy  action  referred  to  has  been  coibp 
pletely  eliminated,  and  he  has  still  found  the  union  of  the  ice  to 
occur,  and  to  increase  with  time,  and  has  met  with  a  curious  addi- 
tional phenomenon  of  ** flexible  adhesion"  *•  In  these  experimeati^ 
when  two  pieces  of  ice,  rounded  so  as  to  be  convex  at  their  points 
where  mutual  contact  is  to  be  allowed,  are  placed  in  water,  and  are 
either  anchored  so  as  to  be  wholly  under  water,  or  are  placed  floatbg 
when  so  formed  that  they  can  touch  one  another  only  under  water, 
and  that,  at  the  water  surface,  there  shall  be  a  wide  space  between 
them  so  that  there  shall  be  no  capillary  action  drawing  them  to- 
gether, he  showed  that  the  pieces  of  ice,  in  either  of  these  cases,  if 
brought  gently  into  contact,  will  adhere  together ;  unless  indeed  the 
movement  bringing  them  into  contact  be  so  directed  as  to  introdnee 
forces  capable  of  tearing  them  apart  again  by  obHquity  of  action,  by 
agitation  of  the  water,  or  by  other  disturbances.  He  showed  also 
that,  if  when  the  two  pieces  of  ice  have  become  attached  at  thdr 
point  of  contact,  a  slight  force,  such  as  may  be  given  by  one  or  two 
feathers,  be  applied,  tending  to  separate  them,  at  one  side  of  thdr 
point  of  contact,  they  will  roll  round  one  another  with  a  seemingly 
flexible  adhesion ;  or  that,  if  the  point  of  a  floating  wedge-shaped 
piece  of  ice  is  brought  under  water  against  the  side  of  another  float- 
ing piece,  it  will  stick  to  that  piece  like  a  leech.  He  showed  that  if 
the  pieces  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  moments  in  contact,  their 
adhesion  will  become  rigid,  so  that  on  a  force  being  applied  sufficient 
to  break  through  the  joint,  the  rupture  will  occur  with  a  crackling 
noise,  though  the  pieces  may  still  continue  to  hold  together,  rolling 
on  one  anotiber  with  the  flexible  adhesion.  He  made  some  other  ex- 
periments nearly  the  same  as  these,  but  in  which  he  showed  the 
flexible  and  rigid  adhesion  to  occur  while  there  is  constantly  a  decided 
tensile  force  applied  externally  tending  to  pull  the  pieces  asunder 
instead  of  any  external  force  tending  to  press  them  together.  He 
thinks  that  the  phenomena  of  flexible  and  rigid  adhesion  "  under 
tension*'  go  towards  showing  that  pressure  is  not  necessary  to  *'  re- 
gelation."  He  then  gives  his  own  idea  of  the  flexible  and  rigid 
adhesion  in  the  following  words : — "Two  convex  surfaces  of  ice  come 
together  ;  the  particles  of  water  nearest  to  the  place  of  contact,  and 
therefore  within  the  efficient  sphere  of  action  of  those  particles  of  ice 
which  are  on  both  sides  of  them,  solidify ;  if  the  condition  of  things 
be  left  for  a  moment,  that  the  heat  evolved  by  the  solidification  may 
be  conducted  away  and  dispersed,  more  particles  will  solidify,  and 
ultimately  enough  to  form  a  fixed  and  rigid  junction,  which  will 
•  FhiL  Mag.  S.  4.  voL  xxL  p.l4& 
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lemain  until  a  force  sufficiently  great  to  break  through  it  is  applied. 

But  if  the  direction  of  the  force  resorted  to  can  be  relieved  by  any 

binge-like  motion  at  the  point  of  contact,  then  I  think  that  the  union 

is  broken  up  amongst  the  particles  on  the  opening  side  of  the  angles 

whilst  the  particles  on  the  closing  side  come  within  the  effectual 

regelation  distance ;    regelation  ensues  there  and  the  adhesion  is 

maintained,  though  in  an  apparently  flexible  state.    The  flexibility 

appears  to  me  to  be  due  to  a  series  of  ruptures  on  one  side  of  the 

centre  of  contact,  and  of  adhesion  on  the  other, — ^the  regelation^  | 

which  is  dependent  on  the  yidnity  of  the  ice  surfaces,  being  trans-  { 

ferred  as  the  place  of  efficient  vicinity  is  changed.    That  the  sub«  j 

stance  we  are  considering  is  as  brittle  as  ice,  does  not  make  any  dif«  ' 

ficulty  to  me  in  respect  of  the  flexible  adhesion ;  for  if  we  suppose  ' 

that  the  point  of  contact  exists  only  at  one  particle,  still  the  angular 

motion  at  that  point  must  bring  a  second  particle  into  contact  (to  I 

suffer  regelation)  before  separation  could  occur  at  the  first ;  or  if,  as  I 

seems  proved  by  the  supervention  of  the  rigid  adhesion  upon  the 

flexible  state,  many  particles  are  concerned  at  once,  it  is  not  possible 

that  all  these  should  be  broken  through  by  a  force  applied  on  one 

side  of  the  place  of  adhesion,  before  particles  on  the  opporite  side 

should  have  the  opportunity  of  regelation,  and  so  of  continuing  the 

adhesion." 

The  interpretation  thus  put  by  Prof.  Faraday  on  his  experiments 
is  not  convincing  to  me ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  the  experi* 
ments  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  my  own  theory,  and  tend  to  its 
confirmation.  My  view  of  the  phenomena  of  these  experiments  is  as 
follows : — ^The  first  contact  of  the  two  pieces  of  ice  cannot  occur 
without  impact  and  consequent  pressure ;  and,  small  as  the  total 
force  may  be,  its  intensity  must  be  great,  as  the  surface  of  contact 
must  be  little  more  than  a  geometrical  point.  This  pressure  produces 
union  by  the  process  of  melting  and  regelation  descnbed  by  me  in  pre* 
vious  papers.  On  the  application  of  the  forces  from  the  two  feathers, 
at  one  side  of  the  point  of  contact,  tending  to  cause  separation, 
the  isthmus  of  ice  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  pieces  comes  to 
act  as  a  tie  or  fulcrum  subject  to  tensile  force ;  and  consequently  a 
corresponding  pressure  will  occur  at  the  side  of  the  isthmus,  far  from 
the  feathers ;  and  that  pressure  will  effect  the  union  of  the  ice  at  the 
side  where  it  occurs.  The  tensile  force,  it  may  readily  be  supposed^ 
tends  to  preserve  the  isthmus,  internally  at  least,  in  the  state  of  ice, 
whatever  may  be  its  influence  on  the  external  molecules  of  the  isth* 
mus,  and  to  solidify  such  water  as,  having  occupied  pores  in  the  in- 
terior during  previous  compression,  may  now,  by  the  linear  tension 
or  pall,  be  reduced  in  cubical  pressure  or  hydrostatic  pressure,  be- 
cause the  melting-point  of  wet  ice  is  raised  by  diminution  of  pressure 
of  the  water  in  contact  with  it*.    The  pull  applied  to  the  isthmus 

*  How  the  Mfface  of  a  bar  of  ioe  immened  in  cold  water,  as  distingiuBhed 
from  the  inderior  of  the  bar,  may  in  respect  to  tendency  either  to  melt  away,  or 
to  solidify  to  itself  additional  ice  from  the  water,  be  influenced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  Imear  tension  to  the  bar,  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say  positiyely. 
The  ^plioation  of  tension,  whethfir  linear,  sapeiflcial,  or  oabicnl  (that  u. 
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thui  appem  to  put  it  out  of  the  oonditiooi  in  which  my  theofy  has 
dearly  indicated  a  cauae  of  plasticity,  and  I  preauine  makes  it  cesse, 
or  almost  entirely  cease,  to  be  plastic.  I  belieye  no  plastic  yielding 
of  ice  to  tension  naa  been  discovered  by  obsenration  in  any  case,  and 
I  think  there  are  theoretical  reasons  why  ice  should  be  expected  to 
be  very  brittle  in  respect  to  tensile  forces.  The  isthmus  then  being 
flupposed  devoid  of  plasticity  at  its  extended  side,  ultimately  breab 
at  tnat  side,  when  the  opening  motion  caused  by  the  feathers  has 
arriyed  at  a  sufficient  amount  to  cause  fracture,  and  the  ice  newly 
formed  on  the  compressed  side  comes  now  to  act  as  a  tie  instead  of 
the  part  which  has  undergone  disruption,  and  holds  together  the  two 
pieces  of  ice,  or  serves  as  a  fulcrum  under  tension  to  communicate  a 
cpmpiessive  force  to  the  points  of  the  two  pieces  of  ice  immediatelj 
beyond  it ;  and  so  the  rolling  action  with  a  constant  union  at  the 
pomt  of  contact  goes  forward.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  leverage 
of  the  forces  applied  by  the  feathers  is  so  great,  compared  with  the 
distance  from  the  fulcrum  or  tensile  part  of  the  iathmus,  to  the  com- 
pressed part  in  process  of  formation  at  the  other  side,  as  that  the 
compression  may  usually  be  considered  almost  equal  to  the  tension; 

whether  eimplv  in  one  direction,  or  in  two  diT6cti<nis  croenng  one  another,  or 
in  three  directions  crossing  one  another),  to  a  piece  of  ice  immersed  in  water  it 
any  given  pressure,  atmospheric  for  instanoe,  is  verj  distinct  &om  the  ^yplia- 
tion  of  what  might  be  called  cubical  tension,  that  is,  diminution  of  hjdrostatb 
pressure,  to  the  surrounding  water.  In  the  former  case  the  pressure  of  the 
water  at  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  ice  will  not  be  reduced  by  the  applicatioa  of 
the  tension  to  the  ioe ;  though  that  of  the  water  in  the  internal  pores  majr,  or 
probably  in  many  of  them  must,  be  ao ;  but  in  the  second  ease,  the  diminutioa 
of  eabinl  pressure  in  the  extenud  water  eiflEects  the  same  diminution  of  pren- 
ure  in  tiie  ioe,  and  also  in  the  water  oocuj^yine  pores  in  the  ice.  The  tbeoiy 
and  quantitative  calculation  which  I  original^  gave  (Transactions  Boy.  Soe. 
EdUn.  ToL  xir.  part  5. 1849,  and  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Math.  Joum.  Kov. 
1860)  of  the  effect  of  increase  of  pressure  in  lowering  the  freenag-point  of 
water,  and  of  course  also  of  the  effect  of  diminution  of  pressure  in  raisiBg  it, 
applied  solely  to  effects  of  pressure  communicated  to  the  ioe  tkrauffh  He  waier^ 
and  therefore  equal  in  all  directions,  and  equally  occurring  in  the  ioe  and  ths 
water ;  but  when  changes  of  pressure  in  one  or  more  directions  are  applied  to 
the  ice  as  distinguished  from  the  water,  the  theory  does  not  apply  in  any  preoM 
way  to  determine  the  conditions  of  the  melting  of  the  ioe,  or  of  its  gitrra  fay 
the  fineang  of  the  adjacent  water  to  its  surface.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  yet 
a  field  open  for  much  additional  theoretical  and  experimental  inYestigation  in 
this  respect ;  but  so  £»  as  I  have  applied  the  principle  of  the  lowering  of  ths 
freesing-point  of  water  by  pressure  in  developing  or  sketdiing  out  a  theory  of 
the  plasticity  of  ioe,  I  think  I  have  done  so  oorrectly.  I  peroeiTed  that  the 
apphcation  of  pressures  tending  to  change  the  form  of  the  ioe  must  neoessarilj 
produce  Tolume-compression  in  some  puts  of  the  mass,  accompanied  b^  the 
ocenrrenoe  of  increased  fluid  pressure  in  the  pores  which  might  ahready  exist  in 
those  parts,  or  which  would  arise  in  them  as  a  consequence  of  the  pressure; 
and  this  I  tiiought  was  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  rest  the  theory,  ereawith* 
out  precise  knoiHedge  of  all  the  varying  influences  on  the  melting  or  freesiqg 
of  the  ioe  or  water,  of  all  the  possible  varieties  of  pressiures  or  siwsses  thst 
could  be  applied  to  the  ioe,  and  of  fluid  pressure  that  could  occur  in  lh.e  water 
contemporaneously  with  those  stresses  m  the  ice.  Some  additional  devdop- 
ments  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  have  occurred  to  me^  ms^,!  hope^focm 
the  putgeot  of  a  future  paper. 
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and  the  tension  in  the  extended  part  cannot  be  of  small  intenaity, 
bong  anfficient  to  break  that  aide  of  the  isthmus.  In  the  experi- 
ments which  gave  flexible  adhesion  semungfy  under  tension,  it  is  not 
to  be  admitted  that  tension  was  really  the  condition  under  which  the 
ioe  existed  at  the  places  where  the  union  was  occurring.  To  apply 
a  simple  disruptive  force  to  the  whole  isthmus  of  ice,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  very  special  precautions  in  order  to  arranee  that 
the  line  of  application  or  the  disruptive  forces  should  pass  through 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  pieces.  If  that  were  done,  and  t£e 
forces  were  gradually  increased  till  the  cohesive  strength  of  the  isth- 
mus were  overcome,  it  is  clear  that  the  two  pieces  of  ice  would  sepa* 
vate  altogether,  and  there  would  be  no  flexible  adhesion ;  but  the 
flexible  luihesion,  when  it  occurs,  is  essentially  dependent  on  the 
existence  of  an  intense  pressure  at  the  side  of  the  isthmus  remote 
Irom  the  line  of  the  externally  applied  disruptive  forces,  or  of  the 
smgle  force  appHed  in  some  of  the  experiments  to  one  only  of  the 
pieces,  and  resisted  by  the  inertia  of  the  other. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  tremors  and  slight  agitations  to 
which  the  two  pieces  of  ice  united  at  their  point  of  contact,  may  be 
subject,  arising  from  undulations  imparted  to  the  water  in  which  the 
ioe  is  immersed,  by  manipulation  of  the  experimenter, — from  the 
tread  of  people  on  adjacent  floors, — from  the  passage  of  vehicles  on 
neighbouring  streets, — ^from  convective  movements  of  the  water,—- 
and  irom  other  causes, — will  be  sources  of  power  or  energy  operative 
in  bringing  about  an  increase  of  adhesion  with  time ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  changing  gradually  the  flexible  into  the  rigid  adhesion. 

It  wiU  now  of  course  be  obvious  that  the  conditions  involved  in 
the  explanation  just  offered  of  Prof.  Faraday*8  experiments  must 
also  usually  be  present  in  the  experiment  of  Principal  Forbes.  Their 
incidental  occurrence,  however,  as  additional  causes  increasing  the 
rapidity  of  the  union  of  the  two  slabs  of  ice,  does  not  overthrow  the 
particular  explanation  of  Principal  Forbes's  experiment  which  I  had 
offered  as  a  perfect  answer  to  the  objection  raised  by  that  experiment 
acainst  my  general  view  of  the  plasticity  of  ice ;  and  as  indicating 
clearly  and  certainly  the  occurrence  of  all  the  conditions  required  for 
the  union  of  the  two  pieces  of  ice  under  my  theory.  The  contingent 
occurrence  of  the  additional  conditions  now  specially  brought  for- 
ward, was  indeed  from  the  first  somewhat  familiar  to  my  mmd,  but 
was  left  out  of  the  explanation  as  being  unessential  and  not  perhaps 
quite  80  clearlv  apparent.  Their  occurrence  has,  however,  now  be- 
come essential  to  the  explanation  of  Prof.  Faraday's  new  experi- 
ments : — and  by  it  I  consiaer  these  are  shown  not  to  militate  against 
my  general  theory  of  the  plasticity  of  ice,  but  to  corroborate  it 
strongly,  and  to  confirm  its  application  to  the  various  observed 
cases  of  the  union  of  two  pieces  of  moist  ice  when  placed  in 
contact. 
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February  26,  1862. — Prof.  Kamsuy.  Pt^esident,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  "On  the  Drift  containing  Arctic  Shells  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wolverhampton."    By  the  Rev.  W.  Lister,  F.G.S. 

In  the  parish  of  Bushbury,  at  the  junction  of  the  London  and  North* 
Western,  the  West-Midland,  and  the  Stour- Valley  Railways,  u  « 
gravel,  with  clay,  sand,  and  pebbles,  rolled  Liaasic  fossils,  flints, 
pieces  of  coal  and  of  wood,  and  more  or  less  fragmentary  shells  of 
the  following  species  (as  determined  by  J.  G«  Jeffreys,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
F.G.S.)  : — Astarte  arctica,  Cardium  eckimUum,  C.  edule,  Cxpruw  Ih 
iandica^  Modiola  modiolus.  Tapes  virginea,  Tellhui  solitMa,  Vent 
striatula,  Litorina  sgualida,  Nassa  reticulata.  Purpura  lapilkt,  ud 
Turritella  communis.  Tlie  Astarte  and  the  Litorina  are  not  now 
found  living  in  our  seas.  Similar  fossil  shells  have  been  also 
found  by  the  author  at  Oxley  Manor,  half-a-mile  to  the  N.W.;  by 
Mr.  G.  £.  Roberts  at  Acleton,  eight  miles  to  the  S.W. ;  and  by 
Mr.  Beckett  elsewhere.  Liassic  fossils  have  also  been  found  in  the 
gravel  at  Compton  Holloway  and  at  Wightwick  (both  in  the  panah 
of  Tettenhall),  and  at  Wolverhampton. 

2.  "  On  a  Split  Boulder  in  LitUe  Cumbra,  Western  Isles.**  Bj 
James  Smith,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

The  Islands  of  Qrest  and  Little  Cumbra  have  (like  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland)  a  cliff  and  terrace,  indicating  an  elevation  of  about  40 
feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  removal  of  at  least 
100  feet  of  rock  (sandstone  and  trap),  the  sea  at  its  present  level 
having  worn  away  the  rock  to  the  extent  of  only  a  small  finaction 
of  an  inch.  The  terrace  on  the  Little  Cumbra  has  been  moreover 
ground  down  and  scratched  by  ice- action,  the  stris  passing  unob- 
literated  under  the  present  sea;  and  on  the  terrace  lies  a  split 
boulder,  such  as  are  known  to  fall  from  glaciers,  and  whidi  the 
author  thinks  must  also  in  this  case  have  fallen  from  an  escarpment 
of  ice. 

3.  "On  the  Ice- worn  Rocks  of  Scotland."  By  T.  F.  Jamieson, 
F.G.S. 

The  author,  first  referring  to  the  eroded  surface  of  the  rocks  be- 
neath the  Drift-bed  in  Scodand,  proceeded  to  show  that  the  action 
of  ice,  and  not  that  of  torrents,  could  produce  such  markings,  as  he 
had  observed  in  the  bed  of  a  mountain-stream  in  Argyllshire,  down 
which  had  poured  the  torrent  caused  by  the  bursting  of  the  reser- 
voirs of  the  Grinan  Canal.  He  then  advanced  reasons  for  consider- 
ing that  the  erosion  of  the  rocks  in  Scotland  was  due  chiefly  to  land- 
ice  and  not  to  water-borne  ice,  bringing  forward  remarkable  in- 
stances of  ice-action  on  the  glens  and  on  the  hill-sides  at  Loch 
Treig  and  Glen  Spean,  where  moraines,  blocs  perches,  stri»,  roches 
moutonn^es,  and  boulders  lifted  above  the  parent  rocks  indicate  a 
northern  direction  for  the  great  ice-stream  from  Loch  Treig  to  the 
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Spean»  and  then  an  eastern  conne  on  one  hand  up  Loch  Laggon* 
and  a  western,  on  the  other,  down  the  Spean.  Up  Glen  Roy  the 
ice  had  apparently  passed  north*eastwardly,  over  the  watershed,  to- 
wards the  Spey.  In  Knapdale,  Argyllshire,  similar  evidence  is 
obtained  of  a  great  ice-stream  passing  over  hill  and  dale,  here 
falling  into  the  Sound  of  Jura.  The  author  referred  to  Rink's  and 
Sutherland's  observations  on  the  continental  ice  of  Greenland  as 
affording  a  probable  solution  of  these  phenomena ;  and,  objecting 
to  the  hypothesis  either  of  floating  ice  and  of  debacles  being  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  conditions  observed,  he  thought  that 
land-ice,  moving  from  central  plateaux  downwards  and  outwards, 
has  effiected  the  extensive  erosions  referred  to,  both  in  Scotland  and 
other  northern  regions,  at  a  time  when  the  land  was  at  a  much 
higher  level  than  at  present.  This  must  have  been  followed  by  a 
deep  submergence,  to  account  for  the  stratified  and  shell- bearing 
drift-beds. 

March  5. — Sir  P.  G.  Egerton,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read  : — 

"  On  the  Glacial  Origin  of  certain  Lakes  in  Switzerland,  Scot- 
land,  Sweden,  and  North  America."  By  A.  G.  Ramsay,  F.R.S., 
President  of  the  Geological  Society. 

Hie  author  first  stated  that  in  this  memoir  he  proposed  to  extend 
his  theory  of  the  glacial  origin  of  the  smaller  mountain-lakes  of 
Wales  and  Switzerland  (published  in  *  The  Old  Glaciers  of  North 
Wales')  to  those  greater  lakes  of  Switzerland  which,  like  the 
tarns  above  alluded  to,  lie  in  true  rock-basins.  He  then  explained  a 
map,  compiled  from  those  of  Charpentier,  Morlot,  and  Mortillet, 
showing  the  ancient  extension  of  the  great  Alpine  glaciers  across 
the  Lowlands  of  Switzerland  to  the  Jura,  also  over  the  area  that 
surrounds  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  on  the  south  into  the  plains 
of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  All  the  great  lakes  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  lakes  of  Como,  Lugano,  and  Maggiore,  lie  directly  in  the  course 
of  one  or  other  of  these  great  glaciers;  and,  as  shown  by  the 
soundings,  and  the  levels  of  the  rocks  at  their  mouths  or  in  the 
river-beds  below,  each  of  these  lakes,  like  the  smaller  tarns  of  the 
Todten  See  and  the  lake  at  the  Grimsel,  was  shown  to  lie  in  a  true 
rock-basin.  He  then  considered  the  question  of  the  denudation  of 
the  Alpine  and  Miocene  areas  of  Switzerland,  and  showed  that  none 
of  the  lakes  lie  in  aboriginal  undenuded  synclinal  hollows.  Next  that 
they  do  not  lie  in  areas  of  mere  watery  erosion.  Neither  running 
water  nor  the  still  water  of  lakes  can  scoop  large  hollow  basins  like 
those  of  the  lakes,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  rocks.  Running  water 
may  fill  them  up  but  cannot  excavate  them.  He  next  contended 
that  they  do  not  lie  in  lines  of  gaping  fracture.  A  glance  shows 
this  with  respect  to  such  lakes  as  those  of  Geneva,  Neuchatel,  and 
Constance ;  and,  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  the  contortion  of  the 
strata  of  the  Alps,  he  contended  that,  though  fractures  of  the  rocks 
must  be  common,  they  need  not  be  gaping  fractures.  To  produce 
such  a  mountain- chain,  the  strata  are  not  upheaved  and  stretched  so 
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as  to  produce  open  cracks ;  on  the  contrary  they  are  con^^reaed  iat^ 
rallf  and  cntmpled  up  into  smaller  space ;  and  tiie  uppermost  strata, 
that  pressed  heavily  on  the  crumpled  rocks  now  visihle,  would  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  wide  open  fractures  below, — ^these  upper  strata, 
as  in  North  Wales,  having,  over  a  great  part  of  the  area,  bees 
mostly  or  altiogether  removed  by  denudation.  Next,  lakes  of  the 
rock-basin  kind  do  not  lie  each  in  an  area  of  special  subsidence. 
If  so,  for  instance,  we  should  require  one  for  the  Todten  See,  one 
fur  the  Qrimsel,  one  for  the  ancient  lake  of  the  Kirchet,  several  at 
the  foot  of  the  Siedelhom,  many  hundreds  dose  together  in  Suther- 
landshire,  and  thousands  in  North  America. 

If  then  the  lake-basins  were  formed  by  none  of  the  above-named 
causes,  the  only  other  agent  that  has  affected  the  country  on  a  great 
scale  is  glacier  ice.  All  the  lakes  lie  directly  in  the  courses  of  the 
ancient  glaciers.  The  basin  of  the  Lake  ot  Geneva  is  950  French 
feet  deep  near  its  eastern  end,  and  was  scooped  out  by  the  great 
glacier  of  the  Rhone,  the  ice  of  which,  from  data  supplied  by  Ghar- 
pentier,  was,  as  it  issued  from  the  valley,  3550  feet  thick  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  This  great  weight  of  ice  ground  out  the  hollow 
of  the  lake,  which  gradually  shallows  towards  Geneva,  where  the 
glacier  thinned  and  the  grinding-power  was  lessened*  Where  the 
same  glacier  abutted  on  the  Jura,  the  ice-current  was  arrested,  and  j 
it  flowed  to  the  N.E.  and  S.W. ;  and  where  the  ice  was  thickest  and 
heaviest,  above  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  it  ground  out  the  hollow  ia 
which  the  lake  lies.  I 

The  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brienz  lie  in  the  course  of  the  great  Aar 
glacier,  those  of  Zug  and  the  Four  Cantons. in  that  of  Altorf,  the 
Lake  of  Zurich  lies  in  that  of  the  Linth,  the  Lake  of  Constance  m 
the  course  of  the  prodigious  glacier  of  the  Rhine  Valleys,  the  nume-  I 
rous  little  rock-basin  lakes  near  Ivrea  in  the  line  of  the  glacier  of  ' 
the  Val  d'Aosta,  and  those  of  Maggiore,  Lugano,  and  Como  in  the 
courses  of  the  two  gigantic  glacier-areas  that  drained  the  moun- 
tains between  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Soudrio. 

The  sizes  of  the  lakes  and  their  depths  were  then  shown  to  be, 
in  several  cases,  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  glaciers  that 
ground  out  the  basins  in  which  they  lie,  and  to  tiie  circumstance  ai 
to  whether  the  pressure  of  ice  was  broadly  diffused,  or  vertical  as  in 
narrow  valleys.  i 

Finally,  it  was  shown  that  rock-basins  holding  lakes  are  alwaji  ! 
exceedingly  numerous  in  and  characteristic  of  all  countries  that  have  \ 
been  extensivelf  glaciated.  Lakes  are  comparatively  few  in  the  I 
southern  half  of  North  America ;  but  immediately  south  and  north  of 
the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  whole  country  is  moutomA 
and  striated,  and  is  also  covered  with  a  prodigious  number  of  rock- 
basins  holding  water.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
land, the  whole  area  of  which  has  been  moulded  by  ice ;  and  east  of 
the  Scandinavian  chain,  in  another  intensely  glaciated  region,  the 
country  is  covered  by  innumerable  lakes. 
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ON  THB  PH08PH0BXSCENCE  OF  KABEFIBD  GA8B8. 
BY  M.  MORREN. 

1.  pURE  and  dry  oxygen,  however  rarefied,  is  never  phospho- 
^     rescent  when  traversed  by  the  induction  spark. 
3.  Any  other  gas,  simple  or  compound,  if  rarefied  when  alone, 

never  presents  the  phenomenon  of  phosphorescence. 

3.  A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  proportion  of  37  per 
cent,  of  oxygen  gives  a  phosphorescence,  but  it  is  feeble  and  very 
little  durable. 

4.  It  becomes  more  pronounced  if  to  the  preceding  gaseous  mix- 
ture a  little  vapour  of  monohydrated  nitric  acid  is  added. 

5.  The  phosphorescence  is  splendid  and  permanent  if  to  the  above 
gaseous  mixture  a  drop  of  Nordhaosen  sulphuric  acid  or  a  small 
quantity  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  add  is  added. 

6.  Tne  same  result  is  attained  by  passing  the  induction  spark 
through  a  rarefied  mixture  of  the  three  gases,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
sulphurous  acid,  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Oxygen.  .*.... 200 

Nitrogen 100 

Sulphurous  acid 150 

7.  In  all  cases  the  phosphorescence  is  produced  by  the  succesnve 
decomposition  and  recomposition  of  a  singular  body  well  known  to 
chemists,  the  crystallized  body  produced  in  the  manufacture  of 
ralphuric  acid^  and  which  has  the  formula  NO^  280^.  When  in 
the  state  of  vapour  and  very  rarefied,  the  spark  traversing  it  sepa* 
ntes  it  into  two  parts,  NO^  and  2S0^,  which  have  only  feeble  affi* 
oities  for  each  other.  When  the  electricity  ceases  to  pass,  the 
elements  NO^  and  2  SO  cannot  coexist  in  the  vaporous  state  with« 
out  recombining,  especially  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  During  these 
molecular  evolutions,  and  while  the  two  parts  of  the  compound  are 
separated,  the  phosphorescence  is  kept  up.  Everything  leads  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  which,  in  its  passage  from 
the  state  of  vapour  to  the  solid  state,  is  the  seat  oi  Uiis  luminous 
phenomenon. 

8.  Sulphuric  acid  is  not  the  only  acid  which  can  produce  this  phe« 
nomenon.  Nitric  and  probably  other  acids  present  it  also.  And  it 
appears  probable  that  there  is  a  compound,  analogous  to  the  pre- 
ceding, in  which  SO^  is  replaced  by  NO^. 

9.  llie  compound  NO^  230^  can  be  made  directly,  under  the*in* 
fluence  of  the  apparatus  described  in  the  research  of  which  this  is 
an  abstract. 

10.  In  order  to  obtain  Geissler's  tube  very  strongly  luminous  and 
for  a  long  time,  nitrogen,  and  not  carbonic  acid,  must  be  taken ;  for 
the  latter,  though  luminous,  has  the  inconvenience  of  easily  decom*> 
posing.  Quicksilver  vapour  must  be  mixed  with  it,  by  rarefying  the 
air  by  the  barometric  vacuum,  and  not  by  the  air*pump. 

11.  The  spectra  of  the  gases  in  this  case,  abstracting  from  the  well^ 
Known  lines  of  mercury,  maybe  studied  in  day-light  with  great  ease  and 
accuracy.    To  obtain  a  spectrum  accurate  in  every  respect,  the  prism 
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need  merely  successively  be  placed  at  the  minimum  deviation  for  eadi 
ray  of  the  spectrum,  and  a  hollow  prism  used  which  is  filled  with 
sulphide  of  carbon,  and  closed  by  two  parallel  quartz  plates.  Flint- 
glass  prisms  have  not  always  the  same  refracting  power. 

12.  Lastly,  with  sufficient  length,  and  in  a  barometric  tube  where 
the  vacuum  is  made  with  the  greatest  care,  the  electric  carrent  can 
only  be  passed  when  the  tension  is  very  great ;  and  in  this  case  the 
prismatic  analysis  of  the  feeble  light  which  passes  shows  that  the 
electricity  can  only  strike  through  long  distances  by  detaching 
metallic  particles  from  both  electrodes,  and,  so  to  speak,  forming  for 
itself  a  bridge  of  material  molecules. — Comptes  RenduM,  November  4» 
1862. 


ON  THB  SPECTRA  OF  PHOSPHORUS  AND  SULPHUR. 
BY  M.  J.-tf .  8EGUIN. 

Phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  volatilized  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
and  the  sparks  from  a  moderate-sized  Ruhmkorff's  machine  passed 
through  the  mixture  of  gas  and  vapour.  The  electrodes  consisted 
of  fine  platinum  wires,  covered  widi  glass  within  a  few  millimetres 
of  the  end,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  few  millimetres  from  each  other. 
They  did  not  become  red  during  the  experiment.  The  spectrum 
was  viewed  through  the  prism  with  the  naked  eye,  which  gives  the 
well-marked  rays. 

The  vapour  of  phosphorus  in  hydrogen  gives  a  red  ray,  an  orange 
ray  almost  as  visible  as  the  red,  two  less  well-marked  green  rays  at 
the  more  refrangible  end  of  the  visible  part  of  the  green,  and*  at  an 
interval  comparatively  dark,  a  bluish-green  ray,  then  some  blue  or 
violet  rays  which  are  not  easily  distinguish^.  TIm  orange  raj, 
which  is  very  bright,  as  well  as  the  two  feeble  green  rays,  appear  or 
disappear  according  as  the  receiver  which  contains  the  phosphomi 
is  heated,  lliey  consequently  belong  to  this  substance,  llie  red 
and  bluish-green  ra3rs  probably  belong  to  hydrogen. 

This  experiment  was  confirmed  in  the  main  points  by  operating 
on  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  on  a  mixture  of  terchloride  of  phoa* 
phorus  and  hydrogen. 

The  spark  in  a  mixture  of  sulphur  vapour  and  hydrogen  is  of  si 
bright  blue,  while  it  is  of  a  pale  rose  in  hydrogen  alone.  In  the 
spectrum  there  is  a  red  ray,  and  three  distinct  green  rays  almost 
equidistant  from  each  other.  The  first,  and  often  the  second,  ap* 
peared  almost  yeUow  from  their  lustre ;  the  third  is  slightly  1m 
bright,  and  it  extends  a  little  on  the  side  of  the  others ;  it  seems  to 
comprise  several  fine  and  near  rays ;  there  are  also  a  bluish-green 
ray,  two  blue  rays,  and  two  violet  rays,  which  form  flutings  in  the 
most  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  three  green  rays  are  the 
most  salient  part  of  the  spectrum  of  sulphur.  Most  of  the  blue  and 
violet  rays  belong  to  this  substance. 

The  spark  was  also  observed  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sol- 
phurous  acid.  The  three  green  rays  showed  with  such  preciaiaa 
that  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  their  identity  .-*Coiiip/e»  Renim9^ 
December  30»  1862. 
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LIX.  On  the  Conduction  of  Heat  by  Gases:  J3y  R.  Clavsius'I^. 

THE  lOSth  volume  of  PoggendorfPs  Annalen  (p.  153)  con- 
tains a  paper  by  M.  Jochmann,  in  which  several  objections 
are  urged  against  the  hypothesis  that  the  molecules  of  gaseous 
bodies  are  in  a  state  of  constantly  changing  progressive  move^* 
ment. 

Jochmann  says  in  the  introduction^  that  he  enters  upon  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  in  answer  to  a  challenge  from  me.  In 
reply  to  a  letter  which  he  very  kindly  addressed  to  me,  and 
wherein  he  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  this  hypo- 
thesis, I  certainly  did  give  it  as  my  opinion  that,. if  he  believed 
he  had  any  conclusive  arguments  to  urge  against  it,  he  ought  to 
publish  them;  indeed  the  subject  seems  to  me  one  of  such  im- 

Sortance,  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  science  that  it  should  be 
iscussed  from  as  many  different  points  of  view  as  possible.  I 
have  myself  stated  my  views  of  the  molecular  condition  of  solid, 
liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies,  and  of  the  change  from  one  condition 
to  another,  only  as  hypotheses ;  and  hitherto,  in  all  my  researches 
concerning  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  I  have  therefore  care- 
fully distinguished  between  such  conclusions  as  rest  upon  cer- 
tainly established  fundamental  principles,  and  which  I  regard 
as  not  to  be  overthrown,  and  those  which  depend  upon  the  views 
in  question.  And  with  the  same  feeling  I  would  gladly  welcome 
any  really  ^trustworthy  decision  as  to  the  justness  of  these  views, 
whichever  way  it  might  bef* 

♦  Translated  by  G.  C.  Foster,  B.  A.,  from  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  voLcxv. 
p.  1  (January  1862). 

t  I  mav  be  allowed  to  take  this  opportunity  of  making,  a  few  remarks, 
whieh  will  be  in  place  here,  as  to  the  first  starting  of  this  hypothesis  con- 
oeming  the  molecular  condition  of  gases. 

When  I  published  my  views  concerning  the  kind  of  motion  which  we  cal\ 
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I  musti  however^  observe  that  Jochmann'a  paper  does  not  come 
up  to  my  expectations,  inasmuch  as  I  nowhere  find  in  it  strict 
proofsi  but  Only  o|)inions  which  are  eeuerally  entertained,  or  Hre 
Dased  upon  analogies^  and  from  which,  in  my  judgment,  no 
safe  conclusions  can  be  draWn.  I  intend,  in  the  first  place,  to 
discuss  a  point  which  has  been  raised  by  Jochmann  (and  upon 
which' great  stress  has  been  laid  in  other  quarters  also)  as  con- 
clusive against  this  hypothesis^  namely  the  conduction  ofkeat  by 
gaseSf  and  reserve  to.  myself  to  return  to  other  points  at  a  fatore 
time.  I  will,  however,  at  once  remark  that  I  consider  the  rest 
of  Jochmann'a  objections  as  equally  without  foundation. 

heat,  after  the  appearance  of  Kronig^S  memoir,  I  mentioned  that,  according 
to  a  communication  I  had  received,  the  idea  of  the  motion  of  the  molecules 
of  gaseous  bodies  had  already  been  pronounced  by  Joule,  and  that  Joule, 
agam,  had  mentioned  Herapath  ai  having  preceded  himtelfi  ^mewfatt 
later  P.  Du  Boii  Reymond  pointed  out  that  Dan.  Bemoalli  had  ezpretted) 
imd  to  a  certain  point  worked  out,  the  same  view  in  his  Hydrodynamiea, 
Qnite  recently  my  attention  hat  been  called  to  a  book  edited  by  Prefost 
(Daur  7^ait4  de  Fhptique  M^eanique,  publics  par  Pierre  Prevoit,  Gen^ 
et  Paris,  1818),  which  contains  two  memoirs— one  by  G.  L.  Le  9»f^ 
edited  after  his  death  by  Prevost,  and  one  by  Prevost  himself,  m  wbidi 
lie  Sage's  views  are  worked  out  further.  In  these  memoirs,  likewifte,  the 
idea  is  put  forth  and  discussed,  that  the  molecules  of  gases  are  in  a  itste 
of  progressive  motion ;  and  although  they  contain  much,  in  reference  to  tits 
way  in  which  this  motion  ib  produced  and  sustained,  greatly  at  variance  irith 
my  own  views,  the  manner  in  which  the  expansive  force  of  gases  is  explained 
by  means  of  it  is  essentially  the  same. 

Le  Sage  quotes  a  series  of  authors  who,  previously  to  himself,  had  enter* 
tained  similar  ideas.  At  nage  126  his  words  are  t— "  On  trouve  des  v»* 
tiges  de  cette  opinion  sur  la  nature  de  I'air,  et  m^e  de  -quelfpies  aiitres 
guides,  dans  divers  auteurs  qui  m'ont  pr^c^d^ :  Lucrece,  livre  ii.  vers  HI** 
140,  Qassendi,  dans  la  I'*  section  de  sa  Physique,  au  milieu  du  8'  cha* 
pitre  du  4*  livre,  et  an  commencement  du  4*  chapitre  du  6*  livre.  Bqjrb» 
dans  sea  NouioeUee  aBp&Uneet  phytico-m^caniques  gur  laforcB  ^kuthue  dt 
Vair  et  mar  sea  efets,  ainsi  que  dans  son  'DraMsur  la  iuiditiet  la  ixniii 
Parent,  dans  VHistoire  de  VAcad^me  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  pour  1706, 
k  la  suite  des  "Variations  observ^ea  dans  la  r^gle  Mariotte  sur  la  dilatation 
de  Fair."  Phoromie  de  Herman,  liv.  ii.  chap.  6.  Dan.  Bernoulli,  dans  la 
10*  section  de  son  Hydrodynamique.  Enfin  Dan.  et  Jean  Bernoulli,^  dam 
nne  des  pieces  qui  ont  eu  part  au  prix  de  I'Acad.  des  Sc.  de  Paris,  en  1/46." 
.  It  is  scarcely  needful  tor  me  to  remark  that  I  knew  nothing  of  these 
earlier  attempts  at  explaining  the  gaseous  condition  of  bodies  when  I  wrote 
my  own  memoir;  otherwise  I  should  not  have  neglected  to  mention  them 
along  with  those  of  Kronig  and  Joule.  Amid  the  large  number  of  antbort 
who  are  now  quoted  with  reference  to  this  subject  (a  number  which  might 
perhaps  be  still  increased — some  of  whom,  however,  I  yenture  to  think, 
althoiieh  I  have  not  read  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  earlier  ones,  ex- 
pressed themselves  very  likely  somewhat  vaguely),  it  would  be  diiBcult  in 
indicate  with  any  certainty  the  one  to  whom  the  first  suggestion  of  tbis 
hypothesis  is  to  be  ascribed,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  determine  bow  mnch 
each  one  has  contributed  to  develope  the  vague  idea  into  an  admissibla 
physical  theory. 
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In  answer  to  the  objection  that  so  great  a  mobility  ab  I  aaiume 
tbeir  molecules  to  possess  must  cause  two  gases  whioh  are  in 
contact  with  each  other  to  mix  verv  quiokly>  I  have  shown  in  a 
former  paper  that  the  space  moved  through  by  each  individual 
molecule  must  be  exceedingly  small*  Inr^erence  to  this|  Joeh-i 
mann  says  (p*  156),  ''Even  if  we  consider  this  as  disposing  of 
the  objection  derived  from  the  mixture  of  gases^  it  by  no  meant 
disposes  of  the  other^  namely^  that  local  variations  in  the  tem« 
peniture  of  a  gas  would  be  impossible^  but  that  a  uniform  mean 
velocity  must  very  soon  be  established  throughout  the  mass* 
Seeing  that  the  irregular  motions  of  the  gaseous  atoms  cannot  be 
easily  presented  to  the  mind>  let  us  make  use  of  a  simple  analogy 
in  order  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  two  points  are  essentially 
different.  Sifppose  a  row  of  similar,  perfectly  elastic  balls  placed 
at  equal  distances  from  one  another  in  a  straight  line.  If  a  certain 
yelocity  be  imparted  to  the  first  ball  so  as  to  cause  it  to  strike  the 
second  centrally,  it  is  true  that,  the  movement  propagating  itself 
through  the  whole  row,  each  ball  will  onty  alter  its  position  as 
much  as  the  distance  between  two  balls;  but  the  velocity  im« 
parted  to  the  first  will  propagate  itself  through  the  whole  seriea 
about  as  quickly  as  if  the  first  ball  had  continued  to  move  onward 
without  encountering  any  obstruction/' 

Jochmann  thus  does  not  take  the  matter  as  it  is  into  consi- 
deration, but  gets  over  the  difficulty  which  the  consideration  of 
it  certainly  does  offer,  by  selecting  as  analogous  a  very  much 
simpler  case.  This  case  is,  however,  so  entirely  different  from 
the  one  it  is  supposed  to  represent,  that  no  inference  whatever 
can  bc;  drawn  from  the  one  respecting  the  other*  If  we  wish  to 
arrive  at  really  reliable  conclusions  concerning  this  and  other 
allied  subjects,  we  must  not  be  afraid  of  the  somewhat  trouble- 
some consideration  of  the  irregular  motions.  Of  course  this 
does  not  preclude  the  use  here  and  there  of  assumptions  which 
help  us  to  avoid  useless  complication  in  calculations ;  but  these 
assumptions  ought  always  to  be  of  such  a  kind  that  we  see  clearly^ 
that  they  cannot  affect  the  result*. 

The  Philosophical  Magazine  for  1860  (voL  xix«  p.  19,  and 
ToLxx.  p.  21)  contains  an  interesting  memoir  by  Frof«  Maxwell^ 

.  *  Hoppe  has  also  made  the  same  objection^  on  essentially  similar 
grounds^  m  two  papers^  the  last  of  which  (Pogg.  Ann,  vol.  ex.  p.  598)  is  a 
reply  to  a  note  published  by  myself.  He  says  expressly,  p.  603, "  The  cases 
in  which  two  molecules  that  meet  each  other  are  unequal,  or  do  not  strike 
centrally,  can  plainly  cause  no  alteration  in  the  general  result."  Hie  word 
plainly  appears  to  me  to  be  by  no  means  in  place  here ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
believe  tnat  the  inaccuracy  of  the  opinion  which  has  been  quoted  will  be 
made  clearly  eyident  by  what  follows.  I  leave  the  reader  to  form  hi^  own 
opinion  of  the  other  remarks  occurring  in  Hoppers  reply,  for  I  am  unwilling 
to  inflict  upon  the  scientific  public  a  mere  dispute  about  words. 
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entitled  '' Illastrations  of  the  Dynamical  Theory  of  Gases,'' in 
which  also  the  question  of  the  conduction  of  heat  is  considcraL 
In  this  memoir,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  matbe- 
matical  developments,  the  motion  of  small  bodies  isregudd 
from  very  general  points  of  view,  and  many  valnable  resolts  ire 
arrived  at  in  it;  nevertheless  I  do  not  believe  that  its  coDtesb 
are  correct  in  every  point .  I  am  more  particalarly  of  .opioin 
that  the  author  has  treated  the  conduction  of  heat  too  incom- 
pletely ;  and  although  his  formula  di£Fers  but  little  from  tbt 
which  we  shall  deduce,  important  differences  nevertheless  occur 
in  respect  to  other  matters,  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  their  proper 
places,  and  which  make  it  appear  that  the  close  agreement  of  the 
ultimate  formula  is  merely  accidental. 

The  general  importance  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  condodios 
of  heat,  and  the  slight  attempts  that  have  hitherto  been  made  io 
ascertain  the  real  nature  of  the  process  upon  which  it  depends, 
induce  me  to  think  that  I  shall  be  justified  in  submitting  thb 
process,  and  the  entire  condition  of  gaseous  bodies  by  wiuA  it 
IS  accompanied,  to  a  closer  mathematical  treatment  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  hypothesis  which  I  have  hitherto  advoeated, 
and  in  thus  endeavouring  to  deduce  the  laws  of  the  condiiclxio 
of  heat  by  gases.  I  venture  also  at  the  same  time  to  point  oot 
that  the  principles  which  will  be  followed  in  this  investigstioB 
are  capable  of  being  applied,  with  certain  modifications,  to  mtDf 
other  cases  where  the  problem  is  to  determine  the  internal  pro- 
cesses going  on  in  a  quantity  of  gas,  and  that  the  developments 
which  follow  may  lay  claim  in  this  respect  to  a  more  geneni 
significance  than  the  problem  treated  in  the  first  instance. 

I.  Definition  of  the  case  to  be  considered. 

§  1.  We  will  suppose  a  quantity  of  gas  between  two  psrdd 
plane  surfaces  of  infinite  size,  each  of  which  is  maintained  st  t 
constant  temperature.  If  the  temperature  of  one  sarlacc  n 
higher  than  that  of  the  other,  a  transference  of  heat  from  one 
surfiice  to  the  other  will  take  place,  through  the  medium  of  the 
gas,  by  the  continual  passage  of  heat  from  the  winner  aabtt 
into  the  gas,  its  advance  from  one  layer  to  the  next  within  the 
gas  itself,  and  its  being  at  last  given  up  by  the  gas  to  thecoWer 
surface.  As  it  is  our  object  to  consider  here  only  that  movenMot 
of  heat  which  is  caused  by  conduction,  and  not  that  which  might 
be  occasioned  by  currents  of  gas  produced  by  the  warmer  por- 
tions being  specifically  lighter  than  the  colder,  we  will  suppwc 
the  action  of  gravity  entirely  excluded :  this  is  approximately 
the  case  when  the  two  suifaces  are  horizontal  and  tiie  hotter  la 
above,  for  then  no  currents  can  arise. 
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I£  lioth  surfaces  are  kept  for  a  considerable  time  at  constant 
teinperatnres^  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  at  length  established  in 
tlie  gcLB,  of  such  a  kind  that  the  temperature  remains  invariable 
al;  eacli  point  within  it,  but  is  different  at  different  points-^the 
Hea^  'being  so  distributed  that,  in  any  plane  parallel  to  the  two 
liixiitixig  surfoces,  the  temperature  is  the  sameatevery  pomt,  but 
thsLt  it  continually  decreases  according  to  a  definite  law  in  the 
cUirection  from  the  warmer  to  the  colder  surface.  A  definite  and 
constant  flow  of  heat  through  the  gas  then  takes  place* 

It  is  this  stationary  condition  of  the  gas  that  we  have  to  con- 
uder^  and  to  endeavour  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  flow  of 
heat  ^which  goes  on  owing  to  the  conductive  property  of  the 
gas. 

^  2.  "We  will  suppose  a  straight  line  drawn  between  the  two 

sujrfaees  and  perpendicular  to  them,  and  we  will  assume  this  as 

ihe  axis  of  abscissse :  the  temperature  within  the  gas  is  then  a 

function  of  the  abscissa  x^  and  if,  in  order  to  be  able  at  once  to 

ioTm  a  definite  conception,  we  assume  that  the  first  surface,  where 

the  abscissa  has  its  smallest  value,  is  the  warmest,  the  tempera- 

ture  diminishes  within  the  gas  as  the  vdue  of  w  increases.  With 

the  density  of  the  gas  the  case  is  reversed,  for  in  a  state  of  equi<- 

libriuxn  the  density  of  the  gas  must  be  higher  in  proportion  as 

the  temperature  of  the  gas  is  lower ;  it  is  therefore  a  function  of 

0?  whose  value  increases  with  that  of  x. 

^We  will  assume  at  starting  that  the  gaseous  molecules  fly 
about  irregularly  in  all  directions,  and  accordingly  strike  and 
Tebound  from  each  other,  now  in  one  place,  now  in  another,  and 
also  that  the  velocity  of  their  motion  ia  greater  the  higher  the 
temperature.     Let  us  now  suppose  a  plane  cutting  the  space 
filled  with  gas,  and  parallel  to  the  surfaces  by  which  this  space 
is  bounded ;  then  during  a  unit  of  time  a  great  number  of  mole- 
cules will  pass  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  side  of  this  plane, 
and  vice  versd.     The  molecules  which  pass  from  the  negative  to 
ihe  positive  side  have  a  greater  average  velocity  than  those  which 
pass  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  side,  since,  according  to 
our  assumption,  the  temperature  is  higher,  and  therefore  the 
moving  velocity  of  the  molecules  greater,  on  the  negative  side  of 
the  plane  than  on  the  positive  side.     The  total  vis  viva  which 
traverses  the  plane  in  a  unit  of  time  in  the  positive  direction  is 
therefore  greater,  than  that  which  traverses  it  in  the  negative 
direction ;  and  if  we  strike  out,  as  compensating  each  other, 
equal  quantities  which  traverse  it  in  opposite  directions,  we  still 
obtain  a  certain  excess  of  vis  viva  traversing  the  plane  in  the 
positive  direction.     Vis  viva  and  heat  being  regarded  as  synony- 
tt^ous,  the  amount  of  vis  viva  thus  passing  through  the  plane 
constitutes  the  heat-stream  mentioned  in  the  last  section,  which 
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we  call  condactioD  of  heat,  and  which  we  have  to  consider  in 
the  sequel')*, 

II«  Behaviour  of  the  molecuka  emitted  from  an  infinitely  thin 
stratum, 

§  8.  We  will  begin  by  considering  somewhat  more  closely  the 
nature  of  the  motions  of  the  individual  molecule^. 
-  We  will  suppose  two  parallel  planes  to  be  placed  perpendica- 
larlv  to  the  axis  of  x  and  infinitely  near  to  each  other/ so  as  to 
enclose  an  infinitely  thin  stratum.  Since  molecules  are  continu- 
ally flying  through  this  stratum  in  all  directions,  it  must  some- 
times  happen  that  two  molecules  strike  each  other  within  it  and 
then  rebound  again.  For  the  sake  of  shortness  we  will  call  these 
molecules,  which,  after  having  lost  their  previous  motionsby the 
impaet,  leave  the  stratum  again  with  different  motions,  the  ma- 
hoides  emitted  from  the  stratum  y  and  we  will  now  fix  our  atten- 
tion  upon  their  motions. 

These  motions  differ  very  much  &om  each  other ;  and  we  must 
distinguish  between  variations  of  two  kinds,  occasioned  bv  two 
mutually  independent  causes,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  oeui{[ 
separately  eonsidered.  The  one  kind  consists  of  those  irr^ular 
variations  which  always  prevail  in  the  molecular  motions  oiled 
heat,  and  which  would  therefore  also  occur  if  the  gas  were  of 
uniform  temperature  and  density  throughout.  They  arise  firora 
various  accidental  inequalities  accompanying  the  individual  im- 
pacts !  we  will  designate  them  accufen/a/ variations.  The  other 
idnd  of  variations  is  caused  by  the  circumstance  of  the  gas  not 
having  an  equal  temperature  and  density  throughout.  These 
variations  depend  in  a  definite  manner  upon  the  laws  which 
govern  the  differences  of  temperature  and  density  existing  in 
different  parts  of  the  gas :  we  will  call  them  normaf  variations. 

It  is  the  latter  which  have  especially  to  be  considered  in  the 
conduction  of  heat,  and  we  will  therefore  direct  our  attentimi 
flrat  of  all  to  them. 

*  Acoprding  to  what  is  laid  above,  we  take  account  only,  in  eopaderiaa 
conduction,  of  the  heat  which  is  inherent  in  the  molecules  themaeliresy  and 
ll  communicated  by  one  molecule  to  another  solely  by  their  impact.  But 
besides  this,  each  molecule  radiates  beat,  which  is  transmitted  by  the  aether, 
and  is  partially  absorbed  by  other  molecules  on  its  way ;  so  uiat  diere  it 
thus  also  a  transmission  of  heat  from  one  molecule  to  another.  The  eom* 
n^unication  of  heat  in  this  way,  in  the  case  of  bodies  of  such  low  radiating 
snd  absorbing  powers  as  the  ^ases,  can,  however,  scarcely  be  reckoned  ss 
conduction,  smce  the  great  distances  which  the  rays  of  heat  may  traTerse 
without  being  absuibed  gives  it  an  entirely  different  dbaraeter.  In  any  case, 
bowfvar,  it  is  allowable  to  consider  seuantely  eadii  of  these  two  ways  ia 
which  heat  moves ;  and  we  shall  accordingly  m  the  sequel  alwi^  speij^  Pf 
the  emducHon  of  heat  in  this  sense. 
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The  cause  of  their  occurrence  depends^  in  the  caae  before  w, 
upon  the  fact  that  when  two  molecules^  coming  from  different 
Qidea^  strike  each  other  within  the  stratum,  the  molecule  which 
eomes  from  the  warmer  side  has  in  general  a  greater  yelocity 
than  the  one  which  comes  from  the  cooler  side*  The  m^^gnitude 
of  this  difference  is  determined  bv  the  distances  from  the  stnitum 
in  question  of  the  points  at  which  the  said  molecules  commenced 
their  motions ;  ana  since  the  distances  through  which  the  mole* 
cules  move  between  each  two  impacts  are  in  general  very  smallj 
this  difference  must  also  Jbe  very  small,  so  that  we  can  regard  the 
ii\ean  value  of  this  difference  as  a  magnitude  of  the  same  order 
with  the  mean  excursions  {Weffldnge)  of  the  molecules*  We 
must  now  try  to  determine  what  influence  this  differencCi  exist* 
ing  before  the  impacts,  exerts  upon  the  motions  after  the  impacts, 

§  4  The  behaviour  of  two  impinging  molecules  is  not  in  every 
resnect  the  same  as  that  of  two  elastic  spheres ;  but  we  can  never» 
theiesa  in  many  respects  obtain  a  useful  insight  into  the  behaf- 
viour  of  molecules  by  starting  from  the  consideration  of  elastic 
spheres.  The  mutual  action  of  two  impinging  elastic  spherea  ia 
yery  comprehensively  treated  by  Maxwell  in  the  memoir  already 
mentioned.  I  will  here  only  quote  a  few  principles,  which  may^, 
however,  be  considered  as  sufficiently  well  known  without  9iy 
doing  so. 

When  two  elastic  spheres  move  with  equal  velocity  in  opposite 
directions,  and  with  their  centres  in  the  same  straight  line,  so 
that  they  strike  each  other  centrally,  they  rebound  from  each  other 
in  such  a  manner  that  each  sphere  moves  back  with  the  same 
yelocity  in  the  direction  of  the  point  from  which  it  came,  Bu^ 
if  the  spheres  move,  before  the  impact,  still  in  opposite  direct 
tions,  but  with  their  centres  in  two  parallel  straight  lines  instead 
of  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  so  that  the  spheres  consequently 
impinge  excentrically,  they  rebound  again  with  equal  velocitieS| 
their  centres  again  move  in  opposite  directions  in  two  parallel 
atraight  lines;  but  the  direction  of  these  straight  lines  is  not 
the  same  as  that  of  the  straight  lines  in  which  the  centres  moved 
before  the  impact.  The  new  direction  depends  uj^n  the  position 
on  the  two  surfaces  of  the  point  of  contact ;  and  since  the  spherea 
may  strike  each  other  on  an  infinite  number  of  different  pointa 
of  their  surfaces,  the  rebound  may  also  take  place  in  an  infinite 
number  of  different  directions ;  and  it  cap  be  easily  shown  that 
each  possible  direction  in  space  is  equally  likely  for  the  motions 
qJ  the  spheres  after  the  impact. 

Let  it  now  be  assumed,  as  a  general  case,  that  the  two  equal 
spheres  move  before  the  impact  vnth  amy  velocities  whatever  and 
in  any  directions  whatever.  We  will  decompose  the  motion  of 
each  sphere  into  two  components.    We  will  take  as  the  first  eoni* 
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ponent  the  motion  of  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two 
spheres;  the  second  component  must  then  be  the  motion  of  the 
two  spheres  in  question  relatively  to  their  common,  centre  of  gra- 
vity. The  former  motion  is  equal  and  in  the  same  direction  for 
both  spheres ;  the  latter  motion  is  equal  and  opposite  for  the 
two  spneres.  The  former  is  not  altered  by  the  impact ;  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand^  is  altered  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  it  would 
be  if  it  existed  alone  and  there  were  no  common  motion.  In 
relation  to  it,  what  has  already  been  said,  of  the  case  of  two 
spheres  moving  in  parallel  straight  lines,  and  which  assume 
various  directions  after  impact,  according  to  the  point  at  which 
they  strike  each  other,  is  applicable.  It  thus  becomes  evident 
how  far  the  motions  after  impact,  of  molecules  which  impinge 
upon  each  other  irregularly,  are  dependent  upon  their  motions 
before  impact,  and  how  far  they  are  independent  of  them.  The 
motion  of  each  sphere  consists  of  two  components^  the  first  of  whiA 
is  entirely  determined,  both  as  to  magnitude  and  direction,  by  the 
motions  before  impact,  and  the  second  of  which  has  also  a  deter^ 
minate  magnitude,  but  may  have  an  infinite  number  of  different 
directions,  every  direction  in  space  being  equally  probable  with  every 
other*. 

§  6.  In  applying  this  result  to  the  impacts  which  occiur  among 
the  molecules,  we  may  assume  that  here  also  only  that  portion 
of  the  motion  possessed  before  impact  by  two  impinging  mole- 
cules remains  unchanged  in  magnitude  and  direction  which  is 
common  to  both  molecules,  that  is,  the  motion  of  their  common 
centre  of  gravity ;  while  the  direction  of  the  second  component 
of  their  motions  may  be  altered  in  so  many  ways  that  it  may 
with  equal  probability  assume  any  direction  in  space  whatever. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  whole  number  of  molecules  which 
impinge  upon  each  other  in  one  unit  of  time  within  the  infinitely 
thin  stratum  spoken  of  in  §  8.     The  motions  which  thev  possess 
before  the  impact  have  already  been  discussed  in  §  3 :  all  possible 
directions  are  represented  among  their  motions ;.  but  the  mole-         | 
cules  coming  from  the  warmer  side  have  in  general  somewhat 
greater  velocities  than  those  which  come  from  the  colder  side.        | 
Since,  according  to  our  assumption,  the  temperature  diminishes 
as  X  increases,  the  warmer  side  is  the  negative  side,  that  is,  the        | 
one  on  which  x  has  a  smaller  value  than  it  has  in  the  stratum :        i 
hence  the  molecules  which  pass  from  the  negative  to  the  positive        | 

I 

*  This  result  shows  very  plainly  what  a  great  departure  it  is  from  the  | 
leal  state  of  the  case  to  regard,  like  Jochmann  and  Hoppe,  in  an  approxi-  j 
mate  consideration  of  it,  only  central  impact,  since,  instead  of  an  infinite  j 

number  of  different  directions,  there  is  thus  obtained  only  one  determioate  i 

direction,  and  that  one  which  is  especially  favourable  to  the  transmission 
et  vis  viva* 
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tide  have  in  general  greater  velocities  than  those  which  pass  from 
the  positive  to  the  negative  side^  so  that^  compounding  the  mo« 
tions  of  all  impinging  molecules^  we  obtain  a  certain  small  mo- 
mentum in  the  direction  of  positive  x. 

This  common  momentum  remains  unaltered  by  the  impacts ; 
bat  at  the  same  time  a  complete  change  occurs  in  the  directions 
of  the  motions^  in  so  far  that  the  molecules  are  impelled  in  all 
directions  without  distinction.  If  therefore  the  motion  were^ 
before  the  impacts^  unequally  distributed  in  the  various  direc- 
tions (the  number  of  molecules  moving  in  certain  directions 
being  greater  than  the  number  moving  in  other  directions^  or 
their  velocities  being  different)^  we  must  nevertheless  assume 
that  all  these  inequities  would  be  equalized  by  the  impacts ; 
and  that^  excepting  the  general  motion  in  the  direction  of  posi- 
tive w,  no  distinction  between  the  different  directions  would 
remain^  but  that  all  directions  would  be  equally  represented 
among  the  new  motions* 

It  thus  becomes  easy  to  give  a  definite  representation  of  the 
state  of  motion  of  the  molecules  emitted  from  the  stratum^  if^ 
instead  of  regarding  the  velocities  of  the  separate  molecules,  we 
content  ourselves  with  knowing  the  mean  velocity  for  each  direc- 
tion. Firsts  let  the  molecule^  be  conceived  as  moving  equally  in 
all  directions^  so  that  an  equal  number  of  molecules,  and  all  with 
the  same  velocity,  move  in  each  direction,  and  then  let  a  small 
component  motion  in  the  direction  of  positive  a?,  equal  for  all  the 
molecules,  be  conceived  as  added  to  all  these  motions.  The 
directions  and  velocities  of  the  motions  will  be  thereby  somewhat 
changed ;  and  the  system  of  motion  so  modified  represents  the 
motions  of  the  molecules  emitted  from  the  stratum*. 

6.  We  <»n  define  this  system  of  motion  mathematically  as 

lows. 

Let  the  velocity  possessed  by  all  the  molecules  before  the  mo- 
dification bcf  A;  The  component  velocity  to  be  added  to  it  in  the 
direction  of  positive  x  can,  according  to  what  has  been  said 
above,  be  only  a  veiy  small  magnitude,  of  the  same  order  as  the 
inean  excursions  of  the  molecules.  But  as  this  latter  is  depend- 
ent on  the  density  of  the  gas,  it  is  not  the  same  at  every  point 
of  the  quantity  of  gas  under  consideration ;  and  it  will  therefore 
be  convenient  to  substitute  for  this  variable  magnitude,  in  what 
follows,  one  which  has  a  determinate  value  for  each  gas.  For 
this  purpose  we- will  assume  a  certain  condition  as  a  normal  con- 

^  In  the  memoir  quoted  above  (Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  xx.)i  Maxwell,  in 
determininff  the  conduction  of  heat,  has  disregarded  the  circumstance  that 
the  molecules  emitted  from  a  stratum  have  an  excess  of  positive  momentum, 
but  has  tacitly  assumed  in  his  calculations  that  the  molecules  ue  emitted 
equally  in  all  directions* 


foUoi 
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dUion  for  each  gaa — for  instanee,  where  the  gaa  ia  expoaod  to  fttt 
preasore  of  one  atmosphere^  and  its  temperature  tbroiighovt  il 
aero  (the  freejsing-poini).  We  will  call  the  mew  hn^h  of  w 
cursion  which  corresponds  to^tbis  condition  of  the  gaa^  Uienmnj 
nmn  length  (\f  ewcurmn  (narmale  miUhre  WegUinffe),  and  we 
will  denote  it  by  e.  We  can  then  regard  the  coniponent  velocity 
already  mentioned  aa  a  magnitude  of  the  order  of  e,  wid  m 
accordingly  denote  it  by  jjf ,  . 

We  wUl  now  consider  any  molecule  whatever  wboie  direotioa 
forms  the  angle  pc  with  the  axis  of  9,  As  in  what  foUowi  we 
have  generally  only  to  consider  the  cosine  qf  the  ^gle  which 
the  direction  of  any  molecule  forms  with  tbe  axis  of  #1  we  will 
for  tbe  sake  of  shortness  pall  it  the  cosine  qf  the  mofefubj  iqA 
denote  it  by  a  single  letter,  wbi(:h  in  the  case  b«lore  ua  sb«U  UK 
If  now  the  component  velocity  J9€  in  the  direction  of  posjtiva  # 
be  imparted  to  tbe  molecule^  its  velocity  and  its  oosine  will  h 
thereby  changed^  and  we  will  denote  the  altered  values  wbi^ 
take  tbe  places  of  A  and  X  by  U  and  /^,  We  have  then  for  (he 
determination  of  these  two  magnitudes  the  equation^ 

U/A«AX+/ie, (1) 

U«=?A«+2\A;j€+;iV (2) 

Substituting  for  XA  in  the  second  equation  tbe  vidue  Vn'^pi 
derived  from  the  first  equatioUj  we  get 

U««A«+2/*Up«-/?V. 

By  solving  this  equation  we  obtain  two  values  for  Uy  one  posi- 
tive and  one  negative^  of  which  it  is  evident  that  we  must  take 
the  positive  one :  this  is 

V^p,^+  i/A«--/?«(l-/*V-      •    ....    (3) 
Denoting  the  particular  value  of  U  when  fi^^Ohy  u,  that  is, 

the  laat  equation  becomes 

V^pfMi+  •tt^+Z/iVj      ,     ....    (5) 

and  developing  this  expression  according  to  /m,  we  get  tbe  foK 
lowing  equation*  which  conveniently  represents  the  dependefiee 
of  the  velocity  V  on  the  cosine  /*, 

V^u+pfi€fl^^h^+,..    .    .    .    .    (L) 

The  magnitudes  u  andp  which  here  oceur  may  have  differsnt 
values  in  different  strata,  and  are  thus  to  be  considered  ss  fonc^ 
tiona  of  « . 
With  referenee  to  the  distribution  of  the  mol^ul^  ^mong  tbe 
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various  directions  of  motion^  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  original 
system  of  motion  were  such  that  an  equal  number  of  atoms  moved 
in  each  direction^  this  could  no  longer  be  the  case  in  the  modified 
system  of  motion^  but  that  more  molecules  must  move  in  the  ^ 
directions  for  which  ii  is  positive  than  in  those  for  which  ii  \a 
negative. 

In  order  t6  b6  able  to  express  this  modification,  let  ps  begin 
by  considering  the  original  svstem  of  motion^  and  let  us  deter* 
mine  the  number  of  molecules  whose  directions  form,  with  the 
axis  of  Xy  angles  lying  between  a  and  da,  the  difference  between 
these  values  being  infinitely  small.  For  this  purpose  let  us 
imftgin^  a^pheric^l  suiface  described  with  the  radius  1 ;  let  the 
pointy  where  it  is  cut  by  a  straight  line  drawn  through  the  centre 
in  the  direction  of  positive  x,  be  the  pole ;  and^  with  the  pole  for' 
pentre^  and  the  arcs  a.  and  a-^-da,  for  radii,  let  eircles  be  drawn> 
upon  the  spherical  surface:  these  twQ  circles  will  then  onoloMl 
between  them  an  infinitely  narrow  zpne.  The  number  of  mole- 
Oiles,.  whose  directions  form  with  the  axis  of  x  angles  between  a 
and  €L+doLy  will  then  be  the  same  fraction  of  the  entire  number 
of  moleeuleii  that  the  area  of  the  surfaoe  of  the  described  eone'  is 
of  the  entire  area  of  the  spherical  surfaoe,  and  will  be  repreaente4 
by 

27rsin«flfc        1  .        ,  j 

But  since  a&=—rfcosa=  — ^TX,  we  may  also  sav  that  the 
number  of  molecules  whose  cosine  lies  between  X  ana  d\  Is  ex- 
pressed l»  a  fraction  of  the  whole  number  by 

To  find  a  corresponding  expression  for  the  number  of  mole^ 
cules  in  the  modified  system  of  motion  whose  eosine  lies  between 
^  and  /A"-J/^|  we  must  modify  the  last  ej^pression  bv  the  addi^ 
tion  pf  a  factor  which  is  dependent  upon  ii.  Let  this  faetor  be 
H,  when  the  new  expression  becomes 

The  factor  H  may  be  determined  as  follows.  Since  the  cosine 
X  is  changed  into  /a  by  addition  of  the  component  velocity  jpe, 
and,  similarly,  the  cosme  X  +  tfX  into  fi  +  dfi^  the  same  number 
whicbj  before  the  modification,  expressed  the  molecules  whose 
cosine  lay  between  X  and  X-f  rfX,  will,  after  the  modification^ 
express  tnose  whose  cosine  lies  between  ja  and  lA-i-dfji,^  W^  may 
therefore  put 

j^Hrf/i=JdX, 

whence  ^^dX •    .    •    (6) 
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But  by  equation  (1)^ 

Vfi     pe  ^ 

and  A^  p,  and  €  being  independent  of  fi,  we  thus  obtain 

H-i-^'"; « 

Putting  here  for  U  the  aeries  given  in  (I.)^  and  denoting  the 
firaction  j*  by  h,  we  obtain 

H=A(l+2f/te+|$/*V+...).     .    .    (II.) 

The  factor  h  differs  finom  1  only  by  a  quantity  of  the  second 
order  in  relation  to  c;  and  puttings  according  to  equation  (4), 
the  value  Vii* +/>*€*  for  A,  we  have 

The  system  of  motion  produced  by  adding  the  common  com- 
ponent  velocity  pe  to  the  perfectly  regular  system,  in  which  an 
equal  number  of  molecules  move  in  every  direction,  is  completely 
defined  by  the  equations  (I.)  and  (II.) 

§  7*  The  system  of  motion  so  defined  corresponds'  to  the 
motions  of  the  molecules  emitted  from  a  stratum,  in  case  the 
normal  variations  only  are  regarded.  To  obtain  the  motions 
which  actually  exist,  the  accidental  variations  spoken  of  in  §  3 
must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

It  is  plainly  impossible  to  do  this  by  determining  the  motions 
of  each  mdividual  molecule ;  but  the  rules  of  probabiUties  enable 
us  to  establish  certain  general  principles  for  a  large  number  of 
molecules.  Maxwell  has  thus  deduced  a  formula  puiporting  to 
represent  the  manner  in  which  the  various  existing  velocities  are 
distributed  among  the  molecules.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary 
for  our  present  purpose  to  enter  upon  this;  it  is  sufficient  if  it 
be  granted  that  the  accidental  variations  occur  to  an  equal  extent 
in  all  directions,  and  that  therefore  in  a  quantity  of  gas,  whose 
temperature  and  density  are  uniform  throughout,  the  same  num- 
ber of  molecules  move  in  every  direction,  and  that  the  mean 
velocity  in  all  directions  is  the  same. 

'  It  is  indeed  easy  to  see  in  this  case  that  the  accidental  varia- 
tions cannot  in  any  degree  contribute  to  cause  more  vis  ma  to 
traverse  a  given  plane  in  one  direction  than  in  the  opposite 
direction,  since,  whatever  may  be  their  individual  effects,  their 
influence  must  be  the  same  iu  both  directions.  Wc  may  there- 
fbre  entirely'  disregard  tHe  accidental  variations  in  deducing  the 
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general  formula.  They  only  come  into  account  in  the  numerical 
calculation,  since  for  this — ^if  the  velocities  and  the  magnitudes 
dependent  upon  them^  which  are  expressed  in  the  formula  by 
particular  letters^  have  in  reality]  various  values— those  mean 
values  which  correctly  represent  the  values  that  really  occur 
most  be  calculated ;  and  for  the  calculation  of  these  mean  values^ 
the  manner  in  which  the  values  are  distributed  must  be  known. 
Resejrviag  to  ourselves  to  return  again  at  the  end  to  the  latter 
point;  we  propose  to  ourselves  now  to  determine  the  condition  of 
the  gas,  and  particularly  the  vis  viva  traversing  a  plane,  starting 
from  the  assumption  that  the  magnitudes  U  and  H,  determined 
by  the  equations  (I.)  and  (II.),  represent  the  real  motions  of  the 
molecules  emitted  from  a  stratum. 

IIL  Behaviour  of  the  molecules  simultaneously  existing  in  aninji* 
nitely  thin  stratum. 

§  8.  We  will  suppose  two  planes  placed  perpendicularly  upon 
the  axis  oi  Xy  and  with  the  abscissse  x  and  x  +  dx,  whereby  we 
obtain  again,  as  in  the  foregoing  section,  an  infinitely  thin  stra-* 
turn ;  but  we  will  now  consider,  not  the  molecules  emitted  from 
this  stratum,  but  the  molecules  which  exist  in  it  simultaneously. 

If  the  gas  had  the  same  temperature  and  density  throughout, 
the  motions  would  be  such  that  an  equal  number  of  molecules 
would  move  in  all  directions,  and  that  the  velocities  would  be 
equal.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  where  the  temperature  and 
density  are  functions  of  x,  this  uniformity  does  not  occur. 

To  determine  the  velocities  of  the  molecules,  let  us  choose  any 
direction  which  makes  with  the  axis  of  x  an  angle  whose  cosine 
is  fjL,  and  let  us  consider  the  molecules  which  move  in  thisdirec* 
tion.  Before  such  a  molecule  enters  our  infinitely  thin  stratum 
with  the  abscissa  x,  it  has  in  general  traversed  a  certain  distance 
since  its  last  impact.  If  this  distance  be  called  «,  the  abscissa  of 
the  point  where  the  last  impact  occurred  will  be  x^fisi  which 
expression  determines  the  velocity  of  the  molecule,  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  assumptions  made  above,  the  velocity  with  which  a 
molecule  is  impelled  after  an  impact  depends  only  upon  the 
abscissa  of  the  point  of  impact,  and  upon  the  direction  of  its  mo- 
tion. We  have  above  denoted  the  velocity  as  a  function  of  x 
and  /A,  by  U,  and  we  may  accordingly  in  this  case,  in  which  a 
molecule  is  impelled  from  a  point  whose  abscissa  is  x^fks,  denote 
its  velocity  by  V,  and  write 

dx  ^     2dx^^         ^' 

The  distance  s  is  not  the  same  for  all  the  molecules  in  our 
stratum  which  have  a  determinate  direction^  so  that  their  veloci* 
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tiM  ftVft  dio  ftOitiewh«t  unequal.  We  may  hereafter  deuote  die 
arithknetical  mean  of  a  magnitude  whose  value^  in  the  particQlar 
teatei  which  occur>  is  TariouB^  by  making  a  horizontal  stroke  orer 
the  symbol  which  represents  the  particular  values  of  themagnU 
lude^  80  that  T  shall  represent  the  mean  value  of  V,  and  $  and  i* 
the  mean  values  of  t  and  «*.   We  may  then  write 

7-u-f  M'+I^^P- .^  (10) 

In  this  expression  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  magnitude  ? 
in  not  equivalent  to  [9)\  but  that  it  must  be  specially  deteN 
mined.  Thence  it  also  follows  that  the  mean  values  of  the 
powers  V*,  V*,  &c.  are  not  quite  equal  to  the  corresponding 
powers  of  the  mean  value  V.  We  must,  in  fact,  in  order  to  ob*^ 
tahi  this  mean  value^  start  from  the  equation  (9)^  and,  after 
having  .squared  it,  cubed  it,  &c.,  then  put  the  mean  values  for  8, 
i*,  ftc.    We  thus  obtain 

V.-u.-.u.«^+  [|„.^+.u(f)']^.?-.... 

The  differences  between  the  magnitudes  \^$  Y^,  &c.>  and  the 
ma^itudes  (Y)',  (Y)^,  &c.,  which  latter  are  obtained  by  squaring, 
cubmg,  ftc,  equation  (10),  occur,  as  will  be  seen,  first  in 
those  terms  which  are  of  the  second  degree  in  relation  to  the 
length  of  the  excursion  s;  and  as  these  excursions  are,  on  the 
average,  very  small  quantities,  the  differences  are  also  very  small. 
.'  $  9.  It  now  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  values  of  $ 
and  r  with  greater  exactness. 

To  this  end,  we  will  first  examine  the  behaviour  of  these  mag- 
nitudes when  the  temperature  and  density  of  the  given  quantity 
of  gas  are  uniform  throughout,  and  will  afterwards  superadd  the 
modification  due  to  the  inequality  of  temperature  and  density. 

Considering,  then,  all  the  molecules  which  are  contained  at 
any  ffiven  time  in  a  stratum  of  a  gas  whose  temperature  and 
density  are  everywhere  the  same,  we  ask  ourselves,  how  great 
are  the  distances  which  the  several  molecules  have  traversed  be- 
tween their  last  impact  and  the  moment  at  which  we  consider 
them.  The  likelihood,  that  a  molecule  has  traversed  a  distance 
lyifig  "between  8  and  s  +  ds,  between  its  last  impact  and  the 
moment  fixed  upon,  is  just  as  great  as  the  likelihood  of  its  tra- 
versing an  equal  distance  between  this  moment  and  its  next. 


1^(11) 
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impact;  and  the  likelihood  of  the  latter  event  cad  be  easily 
expressed. 

If,  from  a  given  tootticnt  of  time,  a  large  nttmber  of  molecules 
be  supposed  to  move  through,  the  gas  With  an  equal  Telocity,  their 
motion  will  cause  each  t}f  them  sooner  or  later  to  impinge  upon 
other  molecules ;  ^and  if  z  denote  the  number  of  molecules  which 
traverse  the  distance  t  without  striking  against  other  moleculesi 
z  must  diminish  according  to  a  definite  ratio  as  8  increases*  If 
we  say  that  the  probability  of  one  molecule  striking  another 
Whfle  traversing  the  infinitely  smalt  distance  ds  is  a&,  then  of 
the  number  z  which  have  traversed  the  distance  s  without  impe- 
diment, the  number  zadi  will  be  taken  up  during  the  next  per* 
tion  of  their  course  3$^  and  the  decrement  of  s  will  hence  be  ' 
represented  by  the  equation 

whence  it  follows  that,  putting  Z  for  the  initial  value  of  #  when 

ir=Ze-« 

Hiis  value  being  substituted  iot  s  in  the  product  zads^  gives  the 
expression 

for  the  numbeif  of  molecules  the  length  of  whose  excursions  liee 
between  t  and  t + <fa« 

In  order  now  to  obtain  the  mean  length  of  all  the  excursions, 
it  is  only  needful  to  multiply  the  last  expression  by  «,  then  to 
integrate  from  ^=0  to  «^  oo,  and  to  divide  the  integral  by  the 
whole  number  Z.    This  gives  ^ 

r*  1 

^=  I      se-^ads^-^      .     .     .     .     ,     (12) 

l?his  expression  applies  primarily  to  the  mean  length  of  the 
distances  moved  through  by  the  molecules  between  the  point  of 
time  in  question  and  their  next  impact ;  but  it  can  also  be  directly 
used  for  the  distances  the  molecules  have  moved  through  between 
their  last  previous  impact  and  the  instant  in  question,  for  the 
distances  before  any  given  point  of  time  must,  on  the  averagCi 
be  equal  to  the  distances  after  it. 

The  same  value^  '-,'is  also  obtained  if  we  investigate  the  mean 

distances  traversed  between  every  two  impacts  during  a  given 
time.  For  if,  instead  of  considering  the  motions  of  all  the  mole* 
cttles  between  a  given  instant  and  their  next  impacts,  we  take  a 
large  number  of  impacts  as  our  starting-point,  and  then  follow 
the  motions  of  the  molecules  until  their  next  impacts^  all  the. 
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foregoing  condusions  remain  applicable  to  this  case  akowithoirt 

modification^  and  hence  the  value  -  given  in  (12)  must  also  be 

the  mean  value  of  these  distances*. 

The  mean  value  of  ?  may  be  obtained  in  a  way  quite  similar 
to  the  above  if  «*  be  used  as  the  multiplier  before  integration 
instead  of  8,  and  the  rest  of  the  operation  be  conducted  as  before. 
We  thus  get 

'^^V-a&s^ (13) 


-r 


Hence  it  follows  that  the  two  mean  values  e  and  ^  are  related 
to  each  other  as  expressed  by  the  equation 

?=2(i)» ;    ....    (14) 

§  10.  We  have  now  to  investigate  the  modifications  whicli 
these  mean  values  undergo  if  the  gas  has  not  a  uniform  tempe- 
rature and  density  throughout^  but  if  its  temperature  and  den* 
sity  are  functions  of  x. 

All  the  foregoing  considerations  remain  applicable  to  the  mo- 
lecules whose  motions,  being  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  x,  do 
not  cause  any  alteration  in  the  value  of  their  abscissae.  If,  then, 
in  order  to  distinguish  those  particular  values  of  the  general 
values  which  relate  to  this  'case,  we  attach  to  the  letters  con- 
cerned the  index  0  (because  in  this  case  aa=:0),  we  may  write 

»o=  J-  and««o=:-5- 


a' 


0 


The  quantity  — ,  which  represents  the  mean  length  of  excoraion 
«o 

'  *  It  may  perhaps  appear  snrprisinf  at  first  sight  that  the  same  value  should 
be  found  for  the  distances  traversed  between  the  last  impacts  and  a  given 
moment  of  time,  or  between  this  moment  and  the  next  impacts,  as  for  the 
entire  distance  traversed  in  the  gas  from  one  impact  to  the  next  during  a 

S'  ven  time.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  mean  value  of  all 
e  distances  traversed  in  the  gas  between  every  two  impacts  during  a  givea 
time  is  not  the  same  thins  as  the  mean  value  which  would  be  found  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  distances  which  all  the  molecules,  which  >t 
any  given  moment  are  simultaneously  in  one  stratum,  would  traverse  be- 
tween  their  last  previous  and  next  following  impacts.  For  the  longer 
distances  would  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  latter  case  than  in 
the  former,  since  a  molecule  requires  more  time  to  move  thnnigfa  a  long 
distance  than  to  move  through  a  short  one;  and  the  probability  is  therefore 
greater  that  any  given  moment  would  occur  during  a  longer  than  dminga 
shorter  distance,  whereas  in  the  former  case  all  the  diatanoea  traversed  in 
the  gas  count  equally.  By  making  the  calculation,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  latter  supposition  gives  a  mean  value  twice  as  great  as  the  mean  value 

S'ven  by  the  former.    The  value  of  a^  as  determined  above,  la  the  half  of 
iia  greater  mean  value. 
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for  this  paiticolar  CBse,  is  a  magaitude  of  the  same  order  as  the 
normal  mean  length  of  excursion  denoted  by  e;  and  to  indicate 
this^  we  will  put 

—  ssce,  ••'•••'•••     (15) 


whence  we  have 


«^=ce,      1 


(16) 


The  mean  length  of  excursion  is  somewhat  different  for  those 
molecules  which  do  not  move  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  or ;  we 
can  express  this  by  substituting,  for  the  coefficients  c  and  €^  in 
the  foregoing  equations,  magnitudes  dependent  on  the  direction. 
This  dependence  on  the  direction  rests  upon  two  circwnHanees, 
each  of  which  may  be  considered  separately. 

The  first  circumstitnce  is  this — that  a  different  temperature 
and  density  prevail  at  the  points  from  which  the  molecules  start, 
and  in  the  strata  through  which  they  have  to  pass  before  they 
arrive  at  the  stratum  unaer  consideration,  from  those  which  prevail 
in  that  stratum.  If  the  cosine  of  the  angle  formed  by  a  given 
direction  of  motion  with  the  axis  of  :r  be  denoted  by /i»,  then  the 
distance  of  a  molecule  whose  excursion  is  f,  from  our  infinitely 
thin  stratum,  is  equal  to  /is.  The  differences  of  temperature  and 
density  existing  at  this  distance  can  be  represented,  in  the  man- 
ner already  known,  by  series  which  progress  according  to  whole 
powers'  ot^fbs'.  Now,  since  the  modifications  which  the  coeffi- 
cients c  and  c^  undei^  owing  to  the  differences  of  temperature 
and  density  must  correspond  to  these  differences  themselves,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  modified  coefficients  can  be  represented 
by  similar  series,  containing,  however,  the  proper  mean  values, 
instead  of  the  particular  values  s,  <*,  &c.  We  may  accordingly 
write  _ 

ssse{c+afAS+€/fA^t^+  ••.), 

?=2e?(c»+J/xi+  ...). 

By  substituting  for  s  and  s^  on  the  right  of  these  equations  the 
vuues  which  result  from  these  same  equations,  we  obtain  series 
which  progress  according  to  powers  of  fu,  and  which,  if  we  also 
substitute  simple  symbols  for  the  complicated  coefficients  of  the 
higher  terms,  may  be  written 

tf=€(c  +  A/A6  +  AVV+  ..•),"!  ^      ^      ^       ^Ijfj 

?=:2«^(c«+B/4e+ ...).        J       *    '    * 

The  second  circumstance  which  has  an  influence  on  the  mean 
PHI.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  23.  No.  156.  June  1862.  2  G 
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Imigth  of  oceiunion  is,  that  the  mdecules  do  not  move  eq[iially 
m  ^  diroetions  within  eadi  indiyidiuil  stratam  oonsidered  aqpa- 
rately,  and  that  therefore  the  probability  of  one  moleoale  rtcikiDg 
another  during  the  element  ibof  its  excorsion  varies  at  thesune 
jilace  vith  the  various  dizeetiona  whieh  ds  may  possess.  In  order 
to  bring  this  circomstanee  into  calculation,  let  all  the  coefllcieots 
Cj  €*,  Af  A',  B  be  again  replaced  by  magnitudes  which  are 
dependent  on  the  direction.  Now  we  have  already  seen  that 
the  magnitudes  XJ  and  H^  which  determine  the  unequal  motiooB 
in  various  directions  of  the  molecules  emitted  from  any  given 
stratum,  vary  only  slightly  with  the  variations  of  fi,— ^o,  mdeed| 
that  they  ean  be  imresented  by  series  which  progress  aeoordiag 
to  powers  of  ^.  it  may  be  inferred  henee  that  the  eoeffieienti, 
as  modified  for  these  unequal  motions,  ean  likewise  be  iepre> 
seated  by  similar  series;  so  that  we  may  substitute  for  c 

and  so  on  for  the  other  eoefficients.  By  introducing  these  seriei 
Into  the  equations  (17)  and  arranging  the  expression  aeoording 
to  ikif  we  again  obtain  fbr  $  and  ?  series  which  progress  acoord- 
ing  to  powers  of  /te,  and  which  diiSTer  from  the  former  series  only 
in  the  coefficients  of  the  higher  terms.  If  we  denote  theae 
eoefficients  by  new  letters,  the  ultimate  expression  which  we 
obtun  by  takmg  account  of  both  circumstances,  takes  the  form 

i«t(e+C/*e+CVV+...)A     .    .    .    (18) 
?=26«(c*+D^+.,.)        /         ^ 

It  may  be  further  remarked  that,,  of  the  eoefficients  (tf  thflbs 
series,  onlyewill  be  used  in  the  sequel;  the  higher  tenns^whcie 
they  occur,  are  only  added  for  die  sake  of  greater  eompletcDcss. 

§  11.  These  expressions  for  t  and  s^  must  now  be  introduesd 
into  the  equations  (10)  and  (11)  in  §  8.  If  at  the  same  time  the 
series  given  in  equation  (I.)  be  substituted  for  U,  we  obtain  for 
V,  V*,  W,  &c.  series  which  progress  according  to  powers  of  fic, 
and  which,  when  a  few  new  symbols  are  introduced,  take  the 
following  forms  >-< 


^a:|^  +  8tt«y/A€+8(ttV+ttgi*)/l**6«+  •  .  .  ^ 


.    (HI.) 


The  letters  ;,  q^,  and  r  here  introduced  have  the  following 
meanings: — 
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^.'-^-^KS)'' 


_lp*       dp     „du      .d*u 


(L9) 


^  12.  Having  now  determined  the  vdoeities  of  the  molecules 
which  exist  umultaneoualy  in  a  given  atratumj  it  remains  for  us 
to  iavestigate  the  distribution  of  the  fnotions  of  these  molecules 
anumg  the  various  directions. 

If  the  motions  were  directed  equaUy  towards  all  points^  then^ 
for  the  same  reasons  as  those  discussea  in  §  6^  in  treating  of  th^ 
molecules  emitted  from  a  stratum,  the  number  of  molecule^ 
whose  cosine  lay  between  ft  and  fA+dfi,  would  be  represented  a9 
a  fraction  of  the  whole  number  present  by  idfi.  In  the  case 
before  us^  however^  where  the  motions  are  not  equally  divided 
among  all  the  directions,  but  only  among  such  directions  as  form 
the-same  angle  with  the  axis  of  x,  we  will  denote  the  number  of 
molecules  whose  cosine  lies  between  fi  and  fi+dfkSASi  fraction 
of  the  whole  number  of  molecules  present  by  ^^Idfi,  where  I 
signifies  a  function  of  /i*  Now  it  is  easy  to  convince,  ourselves^ 
by  considerations  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  foregoing 
sections^  that  the  function  I  must  be  capable  of  expression  by  a 
series  which  progresses  according  to  powers  of  fie^  and  it  may 
therefore  be  written  thus, 

I=i(l  +  ?'/A€+Vc«+ ..•),    .    .     .     (IV.) 

where  t^  gf,  r',  &;c.  are  magnitudes  independent  of  |a. 

The  magnitude  t  can  be  easily  determined  at  once.  If  the 
expression  ^Idfi  be  integrated  from  /i=:— 1  to  ftas  +  l^  this 
integration  will  include  aU  the  molecules  present^  and  the  value 
of  the  integral  must  therefore  be  I.  Working  this  out  by  put* 
ting  for  I  the  series  just  established,  we  get 

and  thence 

f=l-ir'€«+ (20) 

We  will  leave  the  other  magnitudes  ^^  r',  &e»,  occurring  in 
equation  (IV.),  for  the  present  undetermined,  as  an  opportunity 
Will  soon  offer  itself  of  determining  them  as  far  as  is  necessary, 

[To  be  continued.] 
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LX.  On  the  general  Differential  Equations  of  Hydroiynamia. 
By  Pix)fe8sor  Cqallis,  F.R.S.  * 

1.  ^I^HE  propositions  in  hydrodynamics,  the  proofs  of  which 
-L  I  recently  expressed  the  intention  of  bringing  under 
review,  are  contained  for  the  most  part  in  communications  to 
the  Nambers  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  January  1851, 
March  1851,  December  1852,  and  February  1853.  In  the 
references  that  will  be  made  to  these  communications,  the 
meanings  of  the  symbols  will  be  supposed  to  be  known ;  and  iu 
the  present  one  the  same  symbols  will  be  used,  and  in  the  same 
significations.  The  article  ''On  the  Principles  of  Hydrody- 
namics'^ in  the  Number  for  January  1851  contains  definitions 
of  two  fundamental  properties  of  a  perfect  fluid,  and  the  proofs 
of  six  propositions  founded  on  these  properties,  and  on  self- 
evident  prmciples.  The  first  five  of  the  propositions  need  not 
be  particularly  dwelt  upon,  as  the  reasoning  by  which  they  are 
established  is  not  new,  and  has  been  generally  accepted.  Be- 
specting  the  fundamental  properties,  viz.  that  the  parts  of  a  fluid 
press  mutually  and  against  the  surface  of  a  solid,  and  that,  if  the 
fluidity  be  perfect,  the  parts  'are  separable  by  an  infinitely  thin 
partition  without  assignable  force,  I  will  only  remark  that  as 
they  are  obvious  and  distinctive,  and  rest  on  experimental 
evidence,  they  seem  to  be  the  most  appropriate  that  can  be 
thought  of  for  the  basis  of  mathematical  reasoning  appfied  to 
fluids.  The  proofs  of  Propositions  I.  and  II.  based  upon  them, 
the  one  demonstrating  the  law  of  pressure  in  the  case  of  equili- 
brium, and  the  other  the  same  law  in  case  of  motion,  must  be 
considered  to  be  as  exact,  on  the  hypothesis  of  perfect  fluidity,  as 
are  those  proofs  of  propositions  in  statics  and  dynamics  which 
rest  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  perfect  rigidity  of  solids.  Also 
the  law  of  pressure  is  as  strictly  f>caved  for  fluid  in  motion  as 
for  fluid  at  rest. 

2.  Proposition  VI.,  which  has  reference  to  a  new  general 
difierential  equation,  will  require  more  particular  consideration, 
since  it  cannot  be  expected  that  such  an  equation  will  be  ad- 
mitted except  upon  ample  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  it,  and 
of  its  truth.  I  propose^  thei-efore,  to  devote  this  communication 
mainly  to  the  discussion  of  the  circumstances  which  render 
necessarvB  third  general  h^drodynamical  equation,  and  of  the 
process  by  lyhich  it  may  be  investigated. 

3.  Before  entering  upon  this  inquiry,  it  will  be  proper  to 
adduce  the  two  commonly  received  hydrodynamical  equations, 
and  to  state  briefly  the  principles  on  which  they  rest.  The  first 
in  order,  the  investigation  of  which  is  the  solution  of  Prop.  Vi^ 

'*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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U  deduced,  by  means  of  D^ Alembcrt's  principle,  from  tbe  general 
hydrostatical  equation  obtained  as  the  solution  of  Prop.  III., 
just  as  questions  relating  to  the  motions  of  solids  are  solved  as 
statical  questions  by  the  intervention  of  the  same  principle. 
The  following  is  the  analytical  expression  of  this  equation  in  its 
most  general  form : 

f=(x-g)^.(Y-J)*.(z-g>..    0, 

It  is  here  to  be  remarked  that  this  equation,  as  well  as  the 
hydrostatical  one  on  which  it  depends,  was  investigated  with  refer- 
ence to  a  siryle  elementary  particle.  But  as  the  particle  might 
be  any  one  whatever  of  the  mass  of  fluid  considered,  we  may  at 
once  assert,  with  respect  to  the  hydrostatical  equation,  that  it 
applies  to  the  whole  of  the  mass.  The  same  assertion  cannot  be 
made  respecting  the  hydrodynamical  equation  (1),  unless  there 
be  fulfilled  certain  conditions  arising  out  of  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  motion  of  fluids,  according  .to  which  the  particles 
move  inter  se,  and  continuaUy  change  their  relative  positions. 
In  fact,  that  equation  has  no  application  unless  such  motion  be 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  constancy  of  mass.  This  prin- 
ciple requires  the  investigation  of  a  general  equation,  which 
shiall  express  that  each  given  element  changes  form  and  position 
by  reason  of  the  motion  in  a  manner  consistent  with  its  remain- 
ing of  the  same  mass  in  successive  instants.  The  result  of  the 
investigation^  which  answers  Prop.  V.,  is  the  equation 
dp,i±idjpvdjj^ 

s+^r+  dy  +^~^-   •  •  •  ^^^ 

This,  in  case  the  fluid  be  incompressible,  becomes 

dx      dy      dz'^  * 

4.  Again,  the  movements  of  a  fluid  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy 
the  geometrical  condition  that  the  directions  of  the  motion  in 
each  given  element  are  normals  to  a  continuous  surface.  It  will  • 
not  perhaps  be  denied  that,  unless  this  condition  be  satisfied, 
neither  of  the  equations  (1)  and  (2)  has  any  application.  But 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  general  difierential  equation  to  express 
the  fulfilment  of  this  condition  has  not  been  generally  recognized. 
I  propose,  therefore,  before  proceeding  to  the  investigation  of 
such  an  equation,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  third  general  equation 
mentioned  above,  to  give  some  account  of  what  has  been  done 
with  the  other  two,  as  this  statement  will  serve  to  show  the 
necessity  for  the  third.  First,  I  remark  that  the  two  equations 
have  been  applied  to  problems  in  which  the  motion  is  assumed' 
to  be  in  directions  tending  to  or  from  a  fixed  point  or  a  fixed 
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plane.  But  clearly  in  these  cases  the  condition  that  the  lines  of 
motion  are  normals  to  continuons  surfiices  is  satisfied,  and  the 
principle  above  enunciated  as  the  foundation  of  a  third  geoenl 
equation  is  consequently  involved.  For  the  solution  of  other 
problems^  the  differentiiu  function  udx-^vdy+wdz  is  equated  to 
{d^),  the  diffisrential  with  respect  to  coordinates  of  a  new  variaUe 

^j  so  that  tt^^»  v=  ^}  s^d  ^=^^'    I  cum  not  aware  that 

any  problems  have  been  attempted  in  which  that  supposition 
has  not  been  actually  or  virtually  made.  But  whence  arises  the 
necessity  for  a  new  variable,  and  what  does  the  variable  it^if 
sig^y  f  Bespecting  the  meaning  of  the  variable,  a  very  explicit 
answer  can  be  given.  For  since  in  the  expression  udx'k'viy-\-wJk 
die  di£Ferentiab  dx,  dy,  dz  are  independent  and  arbitrary,  we  may 
assume  them  to  be  sudi  that  that  expression  is  equal  to  sero.  It 
win  then  be  seen  that  (i^)sO  is  the  differential  equation  of  a 
surface  whicdi  is  everywhere  cut  at  right  angles  by  the  directions 
of  the  lines  of  motion  in  the  elements  through  which  it  passes. 
It  is  evident  that  there  will  be  an  unlimited  number  of  snch 
surfaces,  the  function  4>  being  applicable  at  all  times  to  all  parts 
of  the  fluid.  Thus  the  introduction  of  this  variable  is  reaUy  a 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  lines  of  motion  are  subject 
to  the  above  geometrical  condition.  The  further  step  that  I  luLve 
taken  is  to  regard  this  principle  as  necessary  and  fundamental, 
and  to  reason  firom  it.  According  to  this  view,  the  substitatioD 
of  {d^)  for  vdx+vdy+wdz  would  be  a  consequence  of  that  prin- 
ciple. The  following  oonsiderationfl  will,  however,  show  that 
tms  substitution  is  not  sufBiciently  general,  and  would  undnly 
restrict  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  fluids. 

5.  It  is  known  from  analytical  geometry  that  ttdx + vdy + tfM(sr=sO 
would  equally  be  the  differential  equation  of  a  surface  cutting  at 
right  angles  the  directions  of  the  motion,  if  ti,  v,  and  w,  instead 
of  being  equal,  were  respectively /^cpor/umo/  to  the  partial 
differential  coefficients  with  respect  to  d?,  y,  and  ;r  of  a  function 
of  jp,  y,  Zf  and  /,  that  is,  \  and  ^  being  both  unknown  func- 
tions of  «,  y,  jr,  and  /,  if 

«=xg,    v=X^,    «;=X^, 

and  consequently 

}s,{i^)^udX'\-vdy-\-wdz. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  right-hand  side  of  the  last  equation  is 
not  an  exact  difierential  in  every  case  of  the  motion  of  fluids; 
so  that,  although  bv  substituting  (d^)  for  it  a  resulting  differ- 
ential equation  involving  only  x,  y,  z,  and  ^,  with  ^  as  the  piin- 
cipal  variably  might  be  found,  Uiis  equation  would  not  poBsesi 
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the  requisite  degree  of  generality.  All  this  reasoning  poiiita  te 
the  conclusion  that  a  third  fundamental  equation  is  necessary 
for  eliminating  the  unknown  function  X,  and  obtaining  a  result- 
ing general  differential  equation  in  which  the  principal  variable 
is  ^,  and  tbe  other  variables  are  x,  y,  z,  and  t.  I  proceed  to 
the  investigation  of  this  third  equation. 

6.  Preparatory  to  the  investigation^  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
account  of  the  following  general  dynamical  circumstance.    The . 
seoelerative  forces  whidi  act  on  a  given  particle  at  any  time  are 
the  extraneous  forces  X^  Y^  Z^  and  die  force  due  to  the  prejMure 
of  the  fluid,  the  components  of  which  in  the  direction  of  the  axes 

of  coordinates  are  -^  -j-,  -^.  Now  these  forces  are  by  hypo- 
thesis fimte,  and  consequently  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  a 
given  particle  cannot  alter  per  saltum,  as  it  would  require  an 
infinite  accelerative  force  to  produce  this  effect  in  an  indefinitely 
short  time.  Thus,  although  the  course  of  a  given  particle  cannot 
generaUy  be  expressed  bv  means  of  algebraic  functions  of  con-> 
itant  form,  it  must  still  be  such  that  the  tangents  at  any  two 
consecutive  points  do  not  make  a  finite  angle  with  each  other. 
Hence  abo  the  directions  of  the  surfaces  of  displacement  which 
cat  at  right  angles  the  lines  of  motion  in  a  given  element  at  two 
successive  instants  do  not  change  o^r  solium* 

7.  This  being  premised,  since  tiie  function  '^  is,  by  the  fore-* 
going  argument,  applicable  at  all  times  to  all  parta  of  the  floidt 
the  equation 

is  a  general  differential  equation  applicable  to  all  the  surfaoes  of 
displacement  at  all  times.  If  therefore  {dy^)^0  be  taken  to  be 
the  differential  eauation  of.any  one  surface  of  displae^nentj  the 
coordinates  of  wldch  are  x,  y,  z  at  the  time  ty  and  if  ^4-&rj 
y + Sy^  i? + S^i  and  if + S^  be  substituted  for  these  eoordinates  and 
for  t  respectively,  that  equation  will  still  be  satisfied  if  the  new 
valaes  of  the  coordinates  apply  to  another  surface  of  displace^ 
ment  at  the  time  / + S/.  But  from  what  is  argued  above  respect* 
ing  successive  surfaces  of  displacement  of  a  given  element^  Ihia 
w^  be  the  case  if 

S^irsvS^,    JjfssvSf,     Iztnwlt^ 

that  is  if  hx^  Sy,  Sz  be  the  variations  of  the  coordinates  of  any 
given  dement  in  the  indefinitely  small  time  Bl  Now  by  the 
substitution  of  the  new  values  '^  is  changed  to 
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wbiehj  by  patting  for  u^  v,  and  w  their  expressions  above,  becomes 

Hence  by  the  foregoing  reasoning  the  differential  of  this  qiun- 
tity  with  respect  to  space- variables  is  equal  to  zero ;  that  isj 

Bat  by  the  equation  applicable  to  the  first  suirfiioe  of  dispkee* 
ment  (^) = 0.    Therefore  also 

Now  this  cannot  be  the  differential  equation  of  a  surface  of  which 
the  variables  x,  y,  z  are  the  coordinates  at  the~  time  i,  because 
the  equation  {d'^)^0,  with  which- this  one  is  not  identical,  is 
the  differential  equation  of  that  surface.  Consequently  the 
equation  can  be  satisfied  only  by  supposing  that 

dt  +^W  ^  dy^^  dz^)"^'  •  •  •  W 
It  would  be  satisfied,  it  is  true,  if  the  same  quantity  were  equated 
to  a  function  of  the  time ;  but  as  such  function  may  be  supposed 

to  be  included  in  ^,  the  above  form  of  the  equation  is  suffici- 
ently general. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  a  third  general  hydrodynamical 
equation,  bv  means  of  which  the  unknown  function  X  becomes 
determinable.  It  may  be  remarked  that  although,  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument,  (i^)sO  was  supposed  to  be  the  differential 
equation  of  a  particular  surface  of  displacement,  the  generality 
of  the  reasoning  is  not  thereby  affected,  because  that  surfiicc 
might  be  any  whatever.  The  course  of  the  reasoning  is,  in  fact, 
precisely  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  second  general  equation 
is  established,  in  the  investigation  of  which  the  principle  of  con- 
stancy of  mass  is  afiirmed  of  a  selected  elementary  particle.  I 
consider  the  foregoing  method  of  obtaining  the  equation  (3)  to 
DC  somewhat  more  complete  than  that  given  under  Prop.  VI.  in 
the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  January  1851. 

8.  If  jTj  ^*  jt  be  substituted  forX-^,  X^,  X-^  respect- 
dt' dt   dt  dx'     dy'     dz       ^ 

ivcly  in  the  equation  (3),  that  equation  will  apply  to  a  given 

particle,  and  the  left-hand  side  will  be  the  complete  differential 

coefficient  of  ^  with  respect  to  t.    Thus  we  shall  have 


(^)=0,and^-C. 
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It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that,  as  was  before  stated,  ^  may 
be  supposed  to  include  a  term  which  is  a  function  of  the  time. 
Por  instance,  if  the  motion  be  along  straight  lines  drawn  from  a 
centre,  and  be  a  function  of  the  distance  from  the  centre,  we 
shall  have  with  respect  to  a  given  particle,  ^=ir^f{t)=zC,  r 
being  the  distance  of  the  partide  from  the  centre  at  the  time  /, 
and  the  value  of /[/)  depending  on  the  given  circumstances  of  its 
motion. 

9.  Assuming  that  the  equations  (1),  (2),  and  (8)  are  necessary 
and  sufficient  for  the  determination  of  &e  motion  of  a  perfect  fluid, 
before  applying  them  to  that  purpose  three  considerations  of  a 
general  character,  which  it  will  be  important  to  bear  in  mind,  will 
now  be  stated.  (1)  The  indications  of  the  analysis  are  coexten- 
sive with  the  circumstances  of  the  motion ;  so  that  there  is  no 
circumstance  of  the  motion  which  has  not  its  analytical  expres- 
sion, and  no  analytical  circumstance,  or  result  that  is  not  ^^^  se 
impossible,  which  does  not  admit  of  interpretation  by  circum- 
stances of  the  motion.  (2)  Any  analytical  result  obtained  with- 
out taking  into  account  all  the  three  equations,  must  admit  of 
interpretation  relative  to  the  motion,  although  the  application  of 
such  interpretation  will  be  subject  to  limitations.  (3)  Analytical 
results  which  admit  of  interpretation  relative  to  the  motion  prior 
to  the  consideration  of  particular  disturbances,  indicate  circum- 
stances of  the  motion  which  depend  only  on  the  quality  of  the 
fluid,  and  on  necessarjr  relations  of  its  motion  to  time  and  space — 
such,  for  instance,  as  is  the  circumstance  of  the  uniform  propa- 
gation of  motion  in  an  elastic  aeriform  fluid.  These  three 
remarks  will  receive  illustration  as  we  proceed. 

10.  In  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  March  1851,  I  have 
obtained  by  two  methods  the  following  equation  as  the  solution 
of  Prop.  YIIL,  viz. 

l-^'-'vCU^)=o.  ....  ,, 

This  equation  is. deduced  exclusively  from  the  principle  of  con- 
stancy of  mass  combined  with  that  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  third  general  equation,  namely,  that  the  directions  of  motion 
are  normals  to  continuous  surfaces.  But  that  equation  is  not 
used  in  deducing  it ;  and  as  it  involves  no  considei-ation  of  pres- 
sure or  accelerative  force,  it  is  wholly  independent  of  the  first 
general  equation.  In  the  Number  of  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine for  November  1853,  the  equation  (4)  is  employed  in  obtain- 
ing expressions  for  V  and  p  under  the  following  conditions.  The 
motion  is  supposed  to  be  central,  and  to  be  a  function  of  the 
distance  from  the  centre;  and  any  three  spherical  surfaces  of 
radii  r-^Sr,  r,  and  r+&*  being  drawn,  the. quantity  .of  fluid 
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between  the  first  and  second  sorfttces,  grater  or  less  than  that 
which  would  exist  in  the  same  space  in  the  quiescent  state  of  the 
fluids  is  changed  to  the  quantity  between  the  second  and  third 
in  the  time  Si  such  that  or  ^  Jot,  d  being  constant.  Tlie  exact 
rektion  between  V  and  p,  and  the  htws  of  their  variation  lesolt- 
ing  from  these  conditions^  are  found  by  the  integration  of  eqoa* 
tion  (4)  to  be  given  by  the  equations 

,,      ^,     F(r-fl'/+c)      ^ 
«'(p-l)»  ^ — pji — ^=±V/). 

tf  psl+o-,  and  0-  be  very  smaU,  we  have  very  nearly 

Now,  if  the  Apposed  conditions  wei^  true,  a  solitary  wave,  either 
of  condensation,  or  of  rarefaction,  and  of  constant  breadth,  might 
be  propagated  with  the  uniform  rate  J  from  a  centre ;  and  the 
irelation  between  the  velocity  and  density^  and  the  laws  of  their 
variation  with  the  distance  from  the  centre,  would  be  eoneelly 
given  by  the  above  results.  But  when  the  problem  of  propagated 
motion  from  a  centre  is  solved  for  small  motions,  aifter  taking 
account  of  the  first  general  equation,  the  results  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  above.  Consequently  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  prq)agation  of  a  solitary  wave  is  not  possible.  Thia  eonda« 
sion  involves  another,  namely,  that  the  variation  of  the  conden* 
sation  from  point  to  point  at  a  given  time  cannot  be  expressed 
b^  a  discontinuous  function ;  for  if  that  were  the  caae,  the  possi- 
bility of  the  uniform  propagation  of  a  solitary  wave  would  neoea* 
sarily  follow.  I  mention  these  conclusions  the  rather  beesuae 
the  progress  of  my  hydrodynamical  researches  was  for  a  long 
time  retarded  by  the  misconception,  that  results  obtained  from 
the  equation  (4)  combined  with  the  princiide  of  diseontinmty 
were  necessarily  true,  and  general  in  their  application.  The 
Correction  of  tms  error  is  given  in  an  article  "  On  the  Central 
Motion  of  an  Elastic  Fluid,'^  contained  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazfaie  for  January  1869.  The  principle  of  the  diseontinmty 
of  the  arbitrary  functions  can  at  least  have  no  application  piio^ 
to  the  consideration  of  particular  cases  of  disturbance. 

11.  We  may  now  proceed  to  the  revision  of  Prop.  VII*  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  for  March  1851  (p.  283).  The  object  of 
this  proposition  is  to  trace  the  consequences  of  assuming  X  to  be 
a  function  of  ^  and  /  in  the  general  equation- (8),  winch  ia^  in 
fact,  to  assume  that  udx+vdy+wdz  is  integrable  without  a  frie* 
tor.  Now  this  is  a  possible  analytical  circumstance  of  a  general 
character,  and,  bdng  such,  it  corresponds,  according  to  the  first 
of  the  three  preliminary  remarks  in  art.  9,  to  some  general  dfw 
eumatance  of  the  motion  which  is  independent  of  partioidap 
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dtsturbanoes.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  equation  (8)j 
although  it  does  not  contain  explicitly  acoeleratiYe  force,  was 
dedocdl  on  the  principle  that  the  action  of  the  forces  is  such 
that  changes  of  position  of  the  surfaces  of  displacement  do  not 
take  place />^  solium.  Having  made  these  statements^  I  might 
ocmtent  myself  with  simply  referring  to  the  investigation  given 
ander  Prop.  YII,,  as  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  call  in  question 
the  exactness  of  the  analysis  there  employed.  Since^  however^ 
the  proposition  is  an  important  one^  the  investigation  will  be 
repeated  here  in  a  condensed  form»  Representing  b^  f  any  line 
dmwn  at  a  given  instant  constantly  in  the  dimtions  of  the 
motions  of  the  jpartioles  through  which  it  passes^  and  tenni* 
Bating  at  the  pomt  xyz^  and  by  V  the  vdQcity  at  that  point,  we 
shall  have 

^  da»^^  iy*^^  d^-^  -^  rfs« 
Hence^  aabatitating  in  the  eqtiation  (3), 

Making,  now,  the  supposition  that  \  is  a  function  of  '^  and  /,  the 
integration  of  this  equation  would  give 

and  consequently 

The  variation  {i^^)  being  supposed  to  be  from  point  to  point  of 
a  given  surface  of  displacement,  so  that,  as  before,  (<^)=?0,  we 
have  the  consequence 

f  (A)=a 

Bat  ^,  being  proportional  to  the  velocity  Y,  does  not  vanish,  and 

we  must  therefore  have  (i9)=0.  Hence  by  integration  ff=c„ 
which  equation  means  that  s  does  not  vary  in  passing  from  point 
to  point  of  a  given  surface  of  displacement.  By  taking  any  other 
surface  of  displacement  we  should  similarly  have  «=e^  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  values  of  s  would  be  constant.  Thus 
there  will  be  a  constant  interval  between  the  two  surfaces,  which 
cannot  be  the  case  unless  the  trajectory  be  a  straight  line  and  the 
motion  be  rectilinear. 

As  this  result  has  been  reached  without  employing  all  the 
three  general  differential  equations,  it  cannot  be  afiSmed  that 
rectilinear  motion  is  f;enerai  and  necessary*  According  to  the 
second  of  the  remarks  m  art.  d,  we  may  admit  that  the  rectilinear 
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motion  may  be  modi6ed  io  any  manner  by  disturbing  causes. 
But  as  the  foregoing  argument  naa  been  oondueted  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  particular  disturbances,  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  result  is,  that  the  integrability  of  udx + vdy + wdz  is  the 
analytical  exponent  of  rectilinear  motion  which  takes  place  in  the 
fluid  by  the  mutual  action  of  its  parts.  The  inference  so  dnwn 
is  in  accordance  with  the  third  remark  in  art.  9.  It  will  be  seen 
hereafter  that  this  general  inference  explains  the  rectilinear  trens" 
mission  of  light* 

12.  It  will  be  proper  here  to  meet  an  objection  which  possibly 
may  be  raised  against  the  foregoing  reasoning.  If  we  suppose 
udx +vdy+ wdz  to  be  integrable  of  itself,  and  substitute  [d^)  for 
it,  by  applying  to  (^)  the  same  process  that  was  apphed  to 
{d^)  we  should  obtain  the  equation 

dt^d^^dy^  ^ d^  "•"' 
which  is  manifestly  untrue.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is, 
that  '^  is  a  function  altogether  different  from  ^,  by  reason  of 
the  function  \,  which  cannot  be  left  out  of  account  even  whoi 
udx-^-vdy-Vwdz  is  integrable  without  a  factor.  This  may  be 
proved  as  follows.     Since  by  supposition  X(i'^)=:(c2^),  we  may 

put  ^*^f'     for  X,  so  that  <^=x(^i  t).    Hence 

dx  dy        dx       dx' 

But  at  the  same  time 

dt'^     df        dt^      dt  dt^      di     ' 

the  second  term  being  the  partial  differential  coefficient  of  ;^(^,  /) 
with  respect  to  /.  Consequently,  by  substituting  in  (8),  the 
result  is 

rf»      d»«      rf»«      d4^      d.xijr^t) 

dt'^d^^  dy^'^dz^  dt        ^"' 

which  equation,  strictly  deduced  from  (3)  on  the  supposition  that 
udx+vdy+wdz  is  integrable,  is  different  from  that  obtained 
above  on  the  same  supposition.  This  shows  that  it  is  not  legi- 
timate to  applv  to  {d^)  the  same  reasoning  as  to  (d^). 

18.  From  me  last  equation  an  inference  of  some  importance 
may  be  drawn.  There  are  cases  of  motion,  as  will  appear  here- 
after, in  which  udx-^-vdy-^wdz  is  approximately  an  exact  differ- 
ential for  the  whole  of  the  fluid  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
motion,  and  in  the  treatment  of  which  the  square  of  the  velocity 

is  neglected  in  comparison  with  ^.     If  this  be  done  in  the  above 
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equation^  it  reduces  itself  to 

M  di       ""^Tf^' 

Hence  by  integration,  the  function  '^,  which,  as  said  beford, 
may  include  a  term  which  is  an  arbitrary  function  of  the  time, 
becomes  approximately  an  arbitrary  function  of  coordinates. 
Hence,  whUe  in  those  mstances  the  motion,  so  far  as  it  depends 
on  the  mutual  action  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid,  will  still  be  recti- 
linear where  udx+vdy+wdz  is  strictly  an  exact  differential,  it 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  such  generally,  although  it  may  be 
gathered  from  that  form  of  the  function  -^  that  the  lines  of 
motion  will  approximately  be  straight  lines. 

The  general  mathematical  theory  of  vibratory  motion  in  an 
elastic  fluid  is  reserved  for  treatment  in  my  next  communication. 
t  Cambridge,  April  22, 1862. 


LXI.  Calculation  of  the  Undulation  of  an  Unitiffened  Roadway 
in  a  Suspension  Bridge  as  a  heavy  TVain  passes  over  it;  and 
Remarks  upon  the  effect  of  a  suspended  Iron  Girder,  in  deaden^ 
ing  the  Undulation.     By  Archdeacon  J.  H.  VKAvi','M.A. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 

Gentlemen, 

IT  is  designed  to  build  across  the  River  Hooghly  a  bridge 
consisting  of  five  or  six  spans,  of  400  feet  each,  with  sus- 
pension chains  and  suspended  iron  girders,  to  carry  the  railway 
from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  across  the  water.  I  have  been  asked  by 
G.  Tumbull,  Esq.,  Chief  Engineer  E.  I.  Railway,  for  an  opinion 
regarding  the  proposed  structure  upon  theoretical  grounds.  The 
foQowing  calculations  and  remarks  are  the  result,  which  I  send 
to  your  Magazine  as  they  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers. 
The  data  are  as  follows: — ^The  span  is  400  (eet;  the  versed 
sine  of  the  chains  at  the  middle  point  is  33  feet  4  inches;  the 
weight  of  the  chains,  including  suspending  rods,  200  tons ;  the 
weight  of  the  girder  and  roadway  350  tons ; .  the  maximum 
moving  load,  when  occupying  the  whole  span,  400  tons;  the 
depression  of  the  girder  at  its  middle  point,  when  supported  at 
its  two  ends,  from  its  own  weight  done,  0*7  foot,  from  the 
weight  of  the  train  0*9  foot  in  addition,  msJdng  1*6  foot  in  all. 

Calculation  of  the  Undulatiqn  of  an  Unsiiffened  Roadway. 

2.  The  train  is  supposed  to  be  so  long  that  both  ends  cannot 
be  on  t}ie  same  span  at  the  same  instant.  The  weight  of  the 
train  I  suppose  to  be  thrown  into  the  chains,  and  the  girder  to 
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be  perfectly  flespble,  in  the  present  ealeobttiom  The  effect  of 
the  train  when  in  any  position  on  the  bridge  will  be  foond  by 
considering  the  problem^  To  determine  the  position  of  eqnili- 
brinm  of  a  chain  of  nven  length  suspended  m>m  two  points  in 
die  same  horiiontal  une^  the  chain  consisting  of  two  parts^  of 
diHerent  thickness^  but  both  uniform. 


tf    A              < 

Kg.l. 

K 

x 

^'^^"^ 

- 

M*. 

.^' 

^ 

1 

c 


A  P  C  A' is  such  a  chain^  of  which  A  P  is  the  thidcer  part  I 
is  the  portion  of  a  ^mmon  catenary  AP  C  R^  and  P  A'  is  i 


ta&d 

thinner  part^  and  is  a  portion  of  the  common  catenary  R'P  C  A': 
G  and  Care  the  lowest  points  of  these  two  eatenaries;  PQ,GN^ 
C'N'  are  vertical,  P MM'  is  horizontal.  Let  e  and  ^  be  the 
lengths  of  cjiain  which  measure  bj  their  weight  the  tensions  at 
the  two  points  C  and  C  respectively,  and  fi  the  ratio  of  tbe 
thickne^oCAPtothatofPA'.    Let 

CM=*,  MP=y,   CN«A,   NA=i,   CP=«,  CA=/, 

C'M'=«',  M'P^j/,  0^=4',  N'A=A',  C'P=y,  C'A'=r, 

khiv^tb^    APA's2iR,    AP^^ 

By  the  equations  to  the  catenary  we  have 

^  +  |^=:(*  +  C)«.         .      (1)  S«  +  C»=(«'  +  C0»-    .      .      (5) 

?+c«=  (*+€)«•      .    (2)  /'«+c«=(A'+c')^  .    .    (6) 

ij(c?+rJ)=2(A+c).  (8)  c'(^+r?)=2(tf+cO,     (7) 

,=:clog/+^f^.  (4)  y-=c^log/'^-  ^f^\   (8) 

The  conditions  of  equilibrium  require  that  the  two  cnrres 
should  have  a  common  point  and  tangent  at  P,  and  that  the  ten- 
sions there  should  be  tne  same.  These  lead  to  the  fdllowing 
equations: 

k—m^tl—af, (9) 

*   i 


(10) 


dao 


(»+c)/5=«'+c'; (11) 

*=/_/,      .........    08) 

•'=2»i-/-i';     ...;...    (18) 
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and,  since 
AA'sAQ+QN'+N'A'^CAN-QTO+CQN'+N^AO, 

Here  are  fourteen  equations  eoimacting  the  fifteen  quantities 
aif  xa/ of  II hUkU mf  and  /;  each  of  the  first  fonrteen ean  there- 
fore be  detemuned  in  terma  of  t^'whiehmeasines  the  pooition  of 
the  train  upon  the  bridge. 

By  (1),  (8),  and  (11), 

)8»(*«+e«)=«»+««; 
.-.by  (10), 

/3f=>4^,  also /Sese'; (15)i 

.-.  by  (12)  and  (18), 

^(/-<)=3m-<-i'; 
or  by  (2)  and  (6), 

VA«+2«'A'=2«+03-l)<-./8-/F+2^i .  .  (16) 
.-.  by  (15),  . 

A'+c'=^y8«c«+(2m+08-l)<-/3v^A«+2cA)«.  (17) 
By  (9),  (1),  (5),  (12),  qS),  (15),  ________ 

or,  substituting  from  (17), 

A+c+(/ff-l)x/?+(V^ ' 

='«//S»c*+(2i»+(/3-l)/-/9  -/A'+acA/. 

A  is  a  small  quantity,  and  e  a  lai^  one ;  I  shall  therefore  expand 
these  expressions  in  descending  powers  of  e.    This  gives 

A+c+(^-l)|c+A-/\/y  +  2;  +  -S-V  T~2? 
aJ"  ^1      ./5*^'»*^8rA    72^     8r»A 


+  : 


where 


_  3m— < 
r=s^+  — g — } 
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Substitute  first  approximate  values  of  k  in  small  terms  ; 

,  ^a;_(,_e=i(,_^)').ga.N,, 

where  N=  some  function  of  fi,  m,  and  t ; 

••■*=£('-^(>-^T-^(':-¥(-:-^>^'*' 
0-^'(-i)'){>-''-0-^(-fJ')^ 

.•.V5+S=«(i-V(«-^*)-g 

{i.N-(i-5-C-i)T}> 

.-.  by  (16),  

From  these  values,  of  h.  and  A',  by  the  help  of  (14)  I  shall 
obtain  the  value  Of  c.  That  equation  (14)^  by  means  of  (1),  (2), 
(15),  (12),  (6),  becomes^ 
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ThiB  first  tenn  of  this,  after  substitating  for  h  and  1/  and  ex- 
panding, 

•■('-¥0-^)")-S{'-''-^«('-¥(»-s)T}- 

The  second  term 
The  third  term 

-O-^O-^))*}.- 

••7-T""2?iv    ;8"l^~W ; 

Let  C  be  the  value  of  c  when  /9=I,  or  no  train  is  on  the 
bridge;  then 

^-1/  /  \s\s 


(20^ 


I     Hence  the  valnes  of  A  and  ^  are  known ;  by  (18),  (19)  they  are 
f(2+^)=2(»+c); 


By{8)> 


so 


PAti;  J%.  S.  4.  Vol.  28.  No.  156.  June  1862. 


?  .    .    (21) 
2H 
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m  and  b  are  the  aame  to  the  degree  of  approadmationtowhidiit 
is  necessary  to  go. 

8.  Having  thus  found  the  elements  of  the  two  variable  cate- 
naries, I  wiU  cabulate  the  eunre  into  which  the  loadwa;  ii 


thrown. 


Rg.2. 


Let  DND'be  the  undisturbed  roadway,  D  STW  the  imdiili^ 
tion  into  which  it  is  thrown  when  the  train  is  on  the  Md; 
DN=:Y,  NS=X  the  coordinates  to  any  point  in  the  part  of  the 
ourve^  roAdw&y  corresponding  with  the  thicker  cateiuu^.  The 
depth  of  any  point  of  that  catenary  below  the  fixed  horizontal 
line  A  A'  (fig.  1),  the  horizontal  ordinate  from  A,  being  Y,  and 
therefore  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  catenary  being  i^  Y,  is 


»-T  »-T. 


When  /B=4l  iahd  there  is  no  train  on  the  roadway,  e:ssC,  itrb-, 
let  h=i  K;  then  this  expression  becomes 

„_(ft-Y)«. 


2C 

jThe  excess  of  the  first  of  these  above  the  second  is  the  depreasSoa 
of  the  roadway  at  the  corresponding  point,  and  therefore  eqnah 
NS.     Hence  the  equation  to  the  curve  of  the  roadway  is 

(smce  k^=2ch  and  &*=2CH  by  the  equation  to  the  catenaiy, 
neglecting  extremely  small  quantities),  or 


or 


is-i 


a^^)* 


i     /     ^  c         ^         c  ^     e  ' 

This  is  the  equation  to  a  parabola  with  the  vertex  at  the  lowest 
point :  let  N,  D  be  the  horizontal  and  downward  vertical  ooordi- 
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nates  to  the  veriest^ 


N     *c     ^       ,  D 

and  -irs 


G^-y 


e  e 


By  precisely  Bunilar  reasoning  it  may  be  shown  .thatj  tf^ii. 
measnred  from  the  other  end  of  the  roadway  and  towards  the 
left,  the  eqnatioB  to  the  curve  corresponding  t»^e  part,  on  which '    .- 
the  train  is  not  situated  is  also  a  parabola,  tiie  equation  bemg 

atid  the  reftex  is  at  the  highest  point  df  the  curve^  and  its  coor- 
dinates given  by 

These  two  parabolas  have  k  eommOii  point  corresponding  to 
the  plaee  wh^re  the  end  of  the  tram  is^  and  they-  touch  each 
etthor  at  that  point.  For  at  this  point  Ys^  in  Uie  first;;!  imd 
s2i-*/  in  the  second  parabola^  and 

ft    ,v  1    (a^-ztk 

-G-O'-'-A{'--«'-(^-»)0-b)''} 

X 

s=  ^  in  the  seootd  pftrabola^  irhen  Ym2b^t, 

2fi2 
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In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  at  this  same  point 

jy  in  the  first  parabola  =  —  ^y  ^  ^^^  second; 

that  is,  they  have  a  common  tangent  at  that  point. 

4.  The  formuke  thus  deduced  are  ready  for  application  to  any 
particular  example.  In  the  Hooghly  Bridge  b  =  200  feet, 
H=s38  feet  4  inches. 


-/5= 


200+850+400  tons 


200+350  tons 


19 


and  the  foregoing  formulse  give  the  following  numerical  resolti 
for  different  positions  of  the  moving  load  on  the  bridge : — 


Distance  the  train  has  passed  along  on  the 
roadway,  or  t» 


40 
feet. 


80 
feet. 


120 
feet. 


160 

feet 


200 

feet 


240 
feet 


280 

feet 


320 

feet 


360 

feet 


feet 


Oreatestdepressionof road- 
way under  the  train,  m  | 

fi^t ' 

Horizontal  distance  of  this  | 

depression  

Greatest  elevation  of  road- 
way beyond  the  train ... 
Honzontal  distance  of  this  ] 
devation  from  the  left  pier. , 


0-64 

33 

0*28 

271 


1-57 

56 

0-97 

275 


215 

73 

1-73 

279 


2*24 

86 
2-24 
287 


1-99 

2-42 
297 


1-54 

105 
2*25 
309 


1-01 

113 
1-78 
324 


0-53 

120 
Ml 
342 


0-16 

127 
0-39   0 
367 


Hence  the  greatest  depression  occurs  nearly  about  the  time 
when  the  greatest  elevation  occurs^  a  little  before  it,  that  is, 
when  the  train  is  nearly  halfway  over  the  span;  the  distance 
between  the  lowest  point  of  the  roadway  and  the  highest  point 
at  that  time,  measured  along  the  roadway,  is  about  200  feet, 
or  half  the  length  of  the  span;  and  the  greatest  depression  is 
somewhat  behind  the  middle  point  of  the  train. 

On  the  effect  of  the  Iron  Oirder  in  checking  the  undulation  of  the 


5.  Suppose  it  possible  that  the  undulation  described  and  calcu- 
lated in  tne  last  paragraph  can  take  place  in  the  roadway  and 
heave  up  the  girder,  as  represented  in  the  following  diagram (fig.3). 
More  than  half  of  the  weight  of  the  girder  will  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  point  F  where  the  girder  touches  the  roadway 
curve  (which  is  the  same  as  the  curve  into  which  the  lowest  ends 
of  the  suspending  rods  are  throvm),  unless  this  curve  is  of  no 
greater  curvature  at  P  than  that  of  the  girder  by  its  own  weight^r 
The  length  of  the  girder  to  be  used  in  the  Hooghly  Bridge  is 
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400  feet^  its  weight  850  tons,  and  its  deflection  when  suspended' 
at  its  two  ends  is  0*7  foot.  It  will  have  the  same  deflection  as 
this  at  its  two  ends  if  suspended  in  the  middle*    Moreover^  if  a 


Fig.  3. 


shorter  girder  of  the  same  structure  he  used^  the  deflection  will 
be  less  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  length^.  Thus  take 
BC  ss  AB :  the  curvature  of  the  girder  upheaved  at  P  and  resting 
on  that  point  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  shorter  girder  AC 
resting  on  its  middle  point,  and  will  therefore  be  less  than  0*7 
foot  in  the  ratio  of  AG* :  AD^  Making  use,  then,  of  the  Table ; 
deduced  in  the  last  paragraph,  I  obtain  the  following  deflections 
of  the  girder  at  P  for  different  positions  of  the  train  on  the 
roadway :— • 


IMstsnoe  the  train  hai  passed  along  the  roadway. 


40 
feet 


80 
feet 


120 

feet 


160 
feet 


200 
feet. 


240 
feet. 


280 
feet 


320 
feet 


360 
feet. 


400 
fieet 


Diftanoe  of  the  greatest 
eleTation  of  the  roadway 
from  the  rig^tJiand  pier, 
m/eet 

Ratio  of  this  to  half-length 
of  the  roadway  ^ 

Defleetioii  of  the  girder  AC 


129 

0-64 
0*28 


125 

0*62 
0-27 


121 


112 


0-60  0-56 


0^ 


0-22 


103 

0-51 
0-18 


91 

0-45 
0-14 


74 

0-37 
0*10 


58 
0^9 


33 

0-16 


As  the  train,  therefore,  occupies  these  successive  positions^  the 
deflection  of  the  girder  at  F,  upheaved  and  subjected  to  its  own 
weight,  would  be  continuallv  diminishing, — beginning  at  the 
first  position  with  only  0*28  foot  or  3*4  inches,  lessening  to  0*18 
foot  or  2'2  inches  when  the  train  is  halfway  across,  and  becoming 

*  This  is  because  the  girder  is  a  lattice-girder,  in  which  the  upper  and 
lower  bars  auataiu  the  weight  by  compresnon  and  extension.    Were  tiie ; 
'  nrder  a  beam  solid  throughout,  the  d^ection  would  vary  as  the  cube  of 
tiie  length. 
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0  wli6n  ike  whok  train  is  on  the  roadway.  Thia^  in  point  of 
^1^  will  be  the  greatest  cutrature  to  which^  not  oidy  the  girder, 
Vnt  the  roadway  itaelf  will  be  ■ubjeeted  in  die  several  poaiti<mi 
of  the  train.  I'or  the  roadway  will  never  be  able  to  assume  a 
cnrvatnre,  as  in  the  diagram,  exceeding  that  of  the  girder.  The 
instant  the  gurder  bore  upon  the  point  F,  more  than  half  the 
weight  of  the  girder  would  be  thrown  upon  the  suspending  rod 
QP.  But  the  weight  of  the  train  could  never  ccmununicate 
through  the  chain  an  upward  tension  in  the  rod  FQ  at  all 
capable  of  sustaining  this  load.  It  is  dear  from  this  that  the 
woght  of  the  girder  will  keep  down  the  undulation,  and  that 
the  undulation  of  the  roadway,  in  this  arrangement  of  a  sus- 
pended girder,  cai^  never  exeeed  the  curvature  of  which  the 
girder  itself  is  capable.  The  girder  and  roadway  will  therefore 
always  remain  in  eontaei,  and  the  position  of  the  greatest  point 
of  elevation  of  the  undulation  shows  where  the  upward  pressure 
iy  greater. 

T)ie  greatest  depression  of  the  roadway  and  girder  will  be  thi^t 
oorrespondu^  to  the  deflection  of  a  girder  of  the  length  DCj, 
The  following  TaUe  is  constructed  as  the  last  was  i-^^ 


Sittanca  the  train  hiB  paned  along  tfaa  voadwa^ 


40 
feet. 


80 
feet 


120 
feet 


160 
feet 


200 
feet 


240 

feet. 


feet. 


320 

feet 


360 
feet 


m 

feet 


Rtttance  of  greatnt  da- 
ireiiiQa  feom  tl^e.left- 
[land  pier,  mfiei  

R^  «tf  t)ua  V>  half-length 
of  the  xoadwa^  

Depretiion  of  the  girder  DC. 


Q-16 
(H)2 


a6 

0-28 
0-05 


79 
0t3« 


86 

043 
Otis 


97 

0*48 
0-16 


105 

0-52 
0-19 


113 

0-56 
0-22 


120 

0-60 
0^ 


127 

0^ 
0-28 


0*70 


6.  There  are  two  cases  which  I  will  now  eonsidev  when  the 
train  is  in  motion :  (1)  when  the  curvature  of  the  roadway  ia 
continuous,  without  any  sudden  change;  (2)  when  there  u  a 
slight  break  in  the  curvature. 

(1)  When  the  train  is  moving  with  a  velocity  v,  the  ciiryed 
raadwiy  i>  subject  to  additional  pressure  from  oentnfugal  foff^ : 
the  praaauie  is  increased  by  this  effect  beyond  the  8im]|^§  weight 
of  t^e  tr^in  in  the  ratio  of 

^+  radinB  ofcuryature ' ^  (or  gratity). 

If  A  be  th^  depieasionof  the  roadway  when  the  train  is  in  motkm, 
k  the  depression  when  it  is  at  rest,  and  2n  the  length  of  DC  the 
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part  deprawod,  thenj  taking  the  curve  to  be  part  of  a  oirdei 

radios  of  corvatore  ^-jrl  «»d  r^l+K-%-^9 


v^k 


The  value  of  k  varies  as  n\  as  ahready  stated^  and  equals  0*7  foot 
when  n=200  feet :  also  ^=32  feet,  and  9b88  feet  forf  velocity 
of  60  miles  an  hour;  hence  the  denominator  of  A 


a -00021 


(as)' 


and  the  increase  of  A  above  k  is  therefore  evanescent  even  for  a 
veloeity  of  60  miles  an  honr. 

'  If  any  part  of  the  raO,  from  accident  or  bad  strueture,  is  mora 
curved  than  I  have  supposed  it  to  be,  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
that  part  will  be  smaller,  and  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force  pro- 
portionately greater. 

(2)  Next  suppose  that  there  is  at  some  point  of  th^  rail  a 
sadden  change  in  the  curvature,  and  that  the  tangents  to  the 
two  parts  of  the  curve  at  that  point  make  a  small  angled  with 
each  other.  The  effect  of  this  will  be,  that  everv  time  the  wheels 
of  the  train  come  to  that  point  an  impulse  or  blow  will  be  given 
to  the  roadway.  The  tendency  of  this  blow  will  be  suddenly  to 
separate  the  roadway  curve  (which  is  the  same  as  the  curve  in 
which  the  lowest  points  of  the  suspending  rods  lie)  from  the 
suspended  ffirder,  since  the  girder  is  not  attached  to  the  sus- 
pending rods.  Thus  the  blow  will  bring  into  sudden  action 
the  downward  pressure  of  the  girder,  which  will  consequently 
stifle  the  effect  of  the  blow,  and  not  suffer  the  roadway  to  be 
thrown  into  a  greater  undulation  than  the  girder  itself  can 
assume  under  its  own  weight,  as  already  described.  No  doubt 
8  molecular  tremor  will  run  along  the-  roadway,  girder,  and 
chain  occasioned  by  the  blow^  but  nothing  more. 

I  will,  however,  consider  what  the  effect  would  be  if  the  girder, 
inatead  of  lying  unattached  in  the  loops  of  the  suspending  rods, 
were  attached  to  the  roadway. 

<  I  must  premise  that  if  M  be  the  mass  of  the  glider^  and  a 
vertical  blow  be  given  to  it  at  any  point  between  its  two  ends  on 
which  it  is  supported,  so  as  to  cause  that  point  to  descend  with  a 
velocity  «,  then  |M«  is  the  whole  momentum  eommunieated  to 
the  beam.  For  let  V  and  A"  be  the  distances  of  the  point  of  im- 
poise  from  the  left-hand  and. <. right-hand  spiers,  ff  +  Vsx  2b; 
tlu»  iha  Tabeity  eommuaieated  to  a  point  at  a  koviiontal-  di- 
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Mtxaeby  to  the  left  or  r%ht  of  the  point  of  impulae  will  be 

and  therefore  the  momentum  of  an  elementary  section  rf  the 
girder  of  width  tkf,  being  integrated^  will  give 

momentttm  of  whole  girder  =  -^-l   1  0""  vO^ 

+  m-|j^)<fyl-«|Mii,  the  limits  being  0,y,and(»,i^^ 

If  the  train  reaches  the  point  of  intermption  with  a  vdocitjr  r, 
it  moves  on  beyond  that  point  with  the  diminished  velocity  vomS, 
and  it  impinges  on  the  roadway  with  a  velocity  vmu.  The 
momentum  thus  communicated  to  the  girder  will  be  TosinC^  T 
being  the  mass  of  the  train; 

••.  f  MttsTr  sin  ^,    /.  ti=  -^  r  sin  0. 

I  will  now  find  the  depression  which  a  blow  commnnieatinga 
velocity  u  at  the  point  of  interruption  will  cause :  I  will  take  die 
worst  position  for  the  interruption,  viz.  the  middle  point.  The 
girder  unsupported  by  a  chain  will  bend,  as  experiment  showB, 
through  1*6  foot  under  its  own  weight,  together  with  the  wdglit 
of  the  maximum  load,  400  tons.  Let  z  be  the  additional  deptes* 
aion  which  would  be  caused  by  a  pressure  P;  then 

Ps=760A  =  470j  tons  nearly, 

and  the  mass  of  the  girder  set  in  motion  is  equivalent  to 
f +850  tons -«-y, 

••5*^""      2x350  "     ^^' 


••(I)'-- 


64^. 


Hence  if  A  be  the  extent  of  the  vibration  caused  b^  the  blow, 

As^tfs^vsind  feet.    If  v  be  88  feet,  or  the  velocity  60  miks 

an  hour,  Aas4  inches,  if  6s=  1°,  or  for  a  sudden  change  of  1  in 

67  in  the  gradient  of  the  rail.    The  depression  will  be  greater  or 

less  in  proportion  to  the  change  in  the  gradient. 

The  time  in  which  the  girder,  on  receiving  the  blow,  passes 

w'     1" 
through  its  depression  is  ?g  =^  'T'*     ^^^  carriage  is  25  feet 

hmg/  and  has  two  pairs  of  wheels.    Hence  the  interval  bstwen 
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«  12*5      1" 

ftiocessive  blows  =s  -^rg-  =  — ;  and  therefore  a  second  blow 

will  occnr  before  the  girder  has  begun  to  recover  itself,  and  will 

tiierefore  still  farther  increase  the  deflection ;  a  third  blow  and 

others  also  will  follow  before  the  girder  has  begun  to  recover  itsr 

former  position,  and  these  effects  being  accumulated  may  become 

dangerous.    The  blows  will  grow  feebler  and  feebler  after  the 

firstj  because  each  is  produced  by  the  impact  of  only  that  portion 

of  the  train  which  has  not  at  the  moment  passed  the  point  of 

interruption. 

K  the  velocity  of  the  train  be  20  miles  (the  sudden  change  in 

the  gradient  stul  being  1^,  the  intervals  of  the  blows  w&  be 

2"  1" 

about  -^  instead  of  -=-.    The  result  will  be  that  the  second  blow 
5  ,7 

win  occur  just  as  the  girder  has  sprung  back  to  its  original 
position  wiui  a  momentum  equal  to  that  which  the  first  blow 
gave  to  it,  but  in  the  upward  direction;  the  second  blow  will 
&erefore  be  counteracted  by  this.  The  third  blow  will  then 
have  its  full  effect;  but  being  feebler  than  the  first,  will  not 
pioduce  so  great  a  depression  as  before;  and  the  successive 
results  will  be  smaller  and  smaller. 

The  calculation  in  this  paragraph  is  sufficient  to  show  the, 
great  importance  of  the  rail  over  the  bridge  being  entirely  free 
from  every  impediment  or  check  of  every  kind,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  having  the  girder  unattached  to  the  roadway. 

J.  H.  Fkatt* 
Calcotta*  Mflvch  12, 1862. 


LXU.  Some  remarke  on  a  Taper  hy  Dr.  A.  Matthiessen,  F.R,S., 
and  C.  Vogt,  PA.i)., ''  On  the  Influence  of  Traces  of  Foreign 
Metab  on  the  Electric  Conducting  Power  of  Mercury  J'  By 
BoBBBT  Sabine,  Esq.* 

IN  the  above  paper,  published  in  the  March  Number  of  the 
Philosophical  Magazine,  Drs.  Matthiessen  and  Vogt  give 
six  Tables,  with  data  and  calculations  of  their  tests,  of  the  con- 
ducting powers  of  amalgams  of  bismuth,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  gold,  and 
silver,  in  different  proportions. 

Accompanying  these  Tables,  however,  no  formula  is  given  to 
indicate  how  the  numbers  in  the  seventh  columns,  headed 
'^  conducting  powers  calculated,^^  are  obtained. 

Having  recently  had  occasion,  in  the  laboratory  of  Dr» 
Werner  Siemens,  at  Berlin,  to  be  occupied  with  inquiries  on  the 
electrical  resistances  of  amalgams,  I  was  interested  in  going 

*  Commmucated  by  the  Author. 
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carefully  tbroagh  the  aboye  paper^  and  have  aniyed  at  the 
results  which  follow. 

When^  from  the  formula  given  by  Dr.  Siemens  in  his  paper 
'^  Ueber  Wider^tandsmaasae  und  die  Abbaugigkeit  dea  Leituugs* 
widentandea  der  Metalle  yon  der  Wanne  V' 

we  develope  the  value  of  the  conducting  power  of  the  amalgam, 
substitute  volumes  instead  of  weights  divided  by  specific 
gravitieS|  and  set  Csthe  specific  conducting  power  01  merowy 
instead  of  unityi  we  get  the  wnple  formula 


A«Bj^  +  c(i-jJq), 


in  which  A  is  the  eondueting  power  of  the  amalgam,  and  B  that 
of  the  dissolved  metal. 

With  this  formula  (based  on  the  supposition  that  the  con* 
ducting  power  of  an  amalgam  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  eon- 
dueling  powers  of  two  parallel  wires  of  the  metals  oompoeiDg 
it)  it  would  seem  that  Drs.  Matthiessen  and  Vogt  have  also 
reckoned  the  numbers  given  in  their  columns  headed  *'  conduct- 
ing power  calculated  \  ^'  for,  in  so  far  as  the  first  four  Tables  go^ 
the  results  agree  perfectly  with  the  formula.  In  the  remaining 
two  Tables,  however,  Drs.  Matthiessen  and  Vogt,  for  no  assigned 
cause,  forsake  the  formula  by  which  their  former  lesnlta  were 
calculated,  and  give  us,  in  the  '^  conducting  powers  calculated '' 
of  gold  and  of  silver  amalgams,  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  firat  member  in  the  equation  making  up  the  value  of  A. 

As  the  amount  of  this  error  (probably  due  to  setting  false 
indices  before  the  mantissse  of  their  logarithms)  is  very  con- 
siderable, I  give  in  four  instances  the  corrected  numbers* 


Analgnu. 

0. 

ComfaKtiafpoww. 

E 

OlMerfM.  ' 

SQw-in^rottrj  •  •  •< 

0-189 
1-980 

ooor 

0-700 

10-984 
11*506 
10-913 
11-571 

10il78 
11-581 
10-918 
11-180 

llflS 
18-878 
10-944 
14-998 

6-3 
8fr6 

OiJ 
91-8 

In  his  paper  above  referred  to.  Dr.  Siemens  ezpressea  his 
opinion  that  the  conducting  power  of  a  fluid  metallic  miiture  is 
in  proportion  to  the  conducting  powers  of  the  two  metab  in 
their  jfttM?  ttaie  at  the  same  temperature* 

Drs.  Matthiessen  and  Vogt  have  taken  intd  their  calculations 
of  the  eondueting  powers -of  their  amalgams  the  conducting 
*  Poggendorff's  AwMilm^  vol.  cnii.  p^  91. 
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powers  of  tlie  varionB  metals  in  their  9olid  $tate$  ia  ooojimctioa 
with  that  (rf  fluid  mercury..  .  .       .' 

As  it  is  important  to  know  which  of  these  opinions  is.rigbt>  I 
liave  calevlated  the  conducting  powers  of  the  foreign  metals  from 
all  tM  teste  in  th^  given  Tables,  and  mt  their  means  in  eolumn  B 
qi  th9  following 

Table  of  Conducting  Powers  of  Metals  in  Amalgam, 


Tib^. 

Metd. 

• 

B  (oOcaUted). 

MatthicMVi. 

11    ,  . 

III  .  . 

IV  .  . 
V  ., 

Tin .  .  . 
Zino  .  . 
Gold,. 

SUvec.  , 

87-96 
61*31 
7516 
99*09 
100*80 
61*46 

59I4 

78*51 

184*06 

404*68 
633*33 

The  comparisons  are  made  with  the  goId-.8ilyer  alloy  of  Dr» 
Matthiessen^  the  conducting  power  of  whioh^  at  0^  C|  is  tsken 
at  100. 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Siemens  with  regard  to  the  conducting 
powers  of  dissolved  metals  is  therefore  corroborated  qualitatively 
by  these  testd  of  the  amalgams  of  gold,  silveri  tin,  and  sine,  the 
conductibllities  of  which  are  all  less  in  a  melted  than  in  a  solid 
state,  bnt  opposed  by  those  of  lead.  The  results  of  the  tests 
of  bismuth-amalgam  is  also  qualitatively  corroborative  of  Dr. 
Siemena's  opinion,  as  the  conductibility  of  melted  bismuth  is 
greater  than  that  of  mercury  at  the  same  temperature. 

Dr.  Siemens  gave  the  calculated  conductibility  of  fluid  silver 
at  15^  G,  \t\xe  temperature  of  the  amalgams  he  tested)  jrom 
three  diffferent  experiments,  respectively  8*8,  9*S,  and  7*8,  com- 

Cd  with  the  conductibility  of  mercury  as  nnit^  These  num- 
do  not  differ  so  materially  from  5*64,  the  value  given  in 
col.  B  reduced  to  the  same  standard,  when  we  consider  that  the 
conducting  power  of  solid  silver,  according  to  Dr.  Matthiessen^ 
is  no  less  than  68*05,  and  according  to  Dr.  Siemens  64*38* 

The  results  of  Dr.  Siemens's  calculations  of  the  conducting 
power  of  fluid  sino  at  about  20®  C,  from  three  measurements 
with  zinp-amalgams  given  in  the  same  paper,  are  11*9, 12*7,  anc( 
11*9  respectivdy.  Corresponding  results  from  mv  calculation 
of  Drs.  Matthiessen  and  Yogt's  experiments  fcol.  B},  reduced  to 
the  same  standard,  is  8*5^  while  the  conductibility  of  solid  sine 
iaie-9. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  no  case  are  we  entitled  to  take 
the  conductibility  of  metals  in  their  solid  slates  into  oar  calcu- 
lations of  fluid  amalgam  resistances. 
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It  u  not  improbable  that  the  metds  combine  with  mercury 
in  atomic  proportions,  and,  in  this  eventi  that  the  resuItiDg 
-compounds  are  dissolved  in  the  overplus  of  mercury. 

Such  a  combination  would  undoubtedly  modify  the  distanees 
of  the  compound  atoms,  and  hence  also  the  oonductibility  of  the 
mass.  The  conductibilities  of  tin,  sine,  gold,  and  8ilver-ama}« 
gams  from  the  tests  in  question  show  an  expansioa  of  the 
molecules,  those  of  lead  and  bismuth  a  contraction,  supposiBg 
ttiat  expansion  of  the  molecules  causes  a  deerementi  ana  o(m« 
traction  an  increment  of  conductibility.  * 

In  adopting  the  opinion  of  a  chemicd  combination  and  sab* 
sequent  solution,  the  very  conditions  prohibit  the  adoption  ^  a 
common  formula  which  shall  express  with  exactitude,  for  every 
metal,  its  amalgam  conductibility,  unless  that  formula  embody 
a  term  embracing  the  e£Eect  of  the  ccHnbination  and  solution  on 
the  atoms  and  density  of  ihe  resulting  compound,  although  the 
formula  which  combines  the  conductibilities  of  the  metals  in  a 
fluid  state,  without  being  absolutely  correct,  is  near  enough 
with  some  metals,  when  the  per-centage  of  foreign  metal  iu  &t 
amalgam  is  not  too  great.  And  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  atoms  and  of  the  origin  of  electrical  resistance  is 
necessary  before  such  a  formula  can  be  constructed. 

In  these  considerations  I  have  supposed  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  Drs.  Matihiessen  and  Vogt,  as  well  as  their  measure* 
ments,  to  be  correct. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  thermometer-tubes  employed 
were  not  necessarily  of  so  small  a  bore  that  fiUratum  of  poorer 
amalgam  into  the  tube  while  thicker  remained  in  the  cups  was 
not  facQitatedr  Thus  the  known  proportions  of  the  mixture 
poured  into  the  cups  would  not  have  given  a  correct  idea  of  the 
contents  of  the  amalgam  in  the  tube,  and  the  conducting  powers 
of  the  richer  amalgams  would  have  appeared  lower  than  th^ 
really  were. 

It  is  also  questionable  if  Drs.  Matthiessen  and  Vc^  have  not 
relied  too  much  on  the  weights  of  the  metals  used  in  making  up 
the  amalgams  instead  of  analysing  the  latter  after  each  test ;  for 
it  is  well  known  that  amalgams  of  the  easily  oxidixable  metals 
change  their  proportions  when  in  contact  with  the  air  by  rapid 
oxidation  of  the  foreign  metals. 

I  diminished  these  sources  of  error  b^  employing  tubes  of,  at 
least,  2  millims.  diameter,  and  by  analysing  the  contents  of  each 
tube  after  each  test,  disregarding  entirely  the  contents  of  the  cups, 
which  were  made  removeable. 

94  Markgrafea  Strasae,  Berlin, 
20th  April,  1862. 
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LXin.  On  CoUyriiej  and  a  native  Carbonate  of  Alumna  and 
Lime,  By  J.  H.  Glabstonb,  Ph.D.,  F.KS.,  and  6. 
Gladstone^  F.C.8.* 

AT  HovCj  near  Brighton^  is  an  old  quarry  in  the  upper  chalk 
that  presents  some  appearances  of  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est.  Among  these  are  the  faults  which  have  traversed  the  strata 
and  broken  the  layers  of  flint,  splitting  them  in  every  direction, 
and  reducing  them  in  some  places  almost  to  powder.  Some  of 
these  fissures  are  filled  up  with  a  mineral  whiter  than  the  sur« 
roanding  chalk,  and  perfectly  distinct  from  it,  which  runs  also 
along  the  dislocated  layers  of  flint,  and  frequently  imbeds  the 
fragments. 

This  very  white  mineral  occurs  in  rounded  masses  easily  dis* 
integrated  in  water.  It  is  very  soft,  easily  friable,  with  an  earthy 
fracture,  of  low  specific  gravity,  porous,  and  slightly  hygroscopic. 
The  external  portions  are  frequently  stained  red  with  sesquioxide 
of  iron.  When  examined  •  chemically,  it  was  found  to  consist 
mainly  of  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  perfectly  decomposable 
bv  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  There  was  also  a  varying  amount 
or  carbonic  acid  and  of  lime.  The  alumina  was  found  to  be  free 
from  phosphoric  acid ;  nor  was  it  mixed  with  glucina,  a  small 
ooantity  of  which  has  been  recently  found  so  often  to  accompany 
this  earth.  The  mineral,  when  strongly  heated,  gave  off  hotb 
the  combined  water  and  the  carbonic  acid. 

For  analysis  the  mineral  was  pounded  and  allowed  to  stand 
over  sulphuric  acid  in  paeuo  till  freed  from  all  hygroscopic 
moisture.  The  determination  of  the  different  constituents  was 
made  in  the  usual  manner. 

A  very  soft,  pure-looking  specimen  gave  the  following  pro- 
portions : — 

Silicic  acid  •    •    ,    •    •  14*49 

Alumina 47*44 

Carbonic  acid  •    •    «    .  079 

Lime 089 

Water  and  loss      •    «    .  8&89 

10000 

The  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  being  in  very  nearly  equivalent  pro* 
portions,  may  be  assumed  to  have  existed  in  combination ;  and  as 
they  form  together  only  1-68  per  cent.,  they  may  be  considered 
as  no  constituent  part  of  the  aluminous  mineral. 
Excluding  them,  the  results  of  analysis  are  as  given  below 

*  Commimicaied  by  the  Authors. 
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in  flie  fint  oolomn.    The  second  column  «▼«  the  theoreiieall 
proportioni  eakulated  from  the  fonnula  SiO%  2A1K)*+9H0. 

It  is  perfectly  dear  that  the  silicic  aad  and  the  alumina  are 
in  this  ratio^  but  the  amount  of  water  is  rather  low  for  9  equi* 
Tikiita.    : 

L  n. 

SiUoieaoid 1474  1414 

Alumina*    i    .    •    .    •    48*26  4802 

Water    ••*..•    87*01  87*84 

10000  lOOOO 

The  ttinersl  agirees,  both  in'pliytical  characters  and  in  cheliiieil 
composition^  with  that  which  has  been  described  under  the  flaiM 
Of  Collyrite,  and  to  which  the  formula  SiO*,2AlK)*+10H0 
has  been  attributed;  but  our  Specimen  appears  to  hiive  beeki 
purer^  and  to  have  given  more  accurate  numbers  for  the  disflieik 
bf  alumina  than  those  analysed  by  previous  observers. 

But  no  two  portions  analysed  gave  exactly  the  same  cotapoa* 
tion.    Some  had  a  larger  amount  of  cArbonate  of  lime :  thus  A 

iiiece  which  was  considerably  harder^  and  broke  with  a  conehoidii 
racture^  was  found  to  contain  between  6  and  6  percent,  of  hsM^ 
salt.  Some  had  a  much  smaller  amount  of  silica  i  thus  a  {lirte 
which  very  easily  fell  to  powder^  and  had  tiie  specific  gravity  of 
1*99^  gave  about  the  following  proportions  <— - 

Silicic  acid 8*4 

Alumina   ..•.«.  60*5 

Carbonate  of  lime    .    .     «  0*0 

Water  and  loss   •     .    •    .  85*6 


1000 


But  the  most  remarkable  spedmens  Were  from  another  part 
of  the  quarry.  They  had  the  same  physical  characters  as  those 
already  described;  but  quantitative  analysis  showed  that  they 
contained  more  carbonic  acid  than  was  necessary  to  saturate  the 
lime^  and  that  there  was  no  other  base  present  except  the 
alumina.  Now  as  bicarbonate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  water^  and 
carbonate  of  alumina  is  unknown  as  a  mineral  species,  and  has 
seldom^  if  ever,  been  procured  even  in  th0  laboMtoryj  it  ssemed 
desirable  not  to  depend  on  one  analysis*  A  quantity  of  out 
specimen  wai  therefore  pounded  up  and  several  detormiaalimis 
were  made  of  each  constituenti  and  that  by  difiinrcnt  proosssss^ 
the  mean  results  of  which  axe  given  in  the  first  cslunm  of  the 
subjoined  Table.  Another  specimen  was  reduced  to  powder, 
and  exposed  over  sulphnric  acid  tii  taem  for  a  whole  month,  by 
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which  it  lost  no  carbonie  aeid,  but  tppaicntly  a  little  of  ita 
combined  ?rater»  It  gare  the  analysie  in  the  ieoond  oolamn« 
Other  epecimena  yielded  the  numbers  i^' columns  III.. and  lY. 


I. 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

fiilidc  acid .    . 

.      6-22 

5-87 

S*41 

6'80 

A  Itttf^lflR         4        ^ 

,    4104 

89-58 

86*82 

40*51 

Cttbonic  Mad .    . 

10-91 

14-77 

18-15 

14-14 

7-87 

11-22 

11-62 

9-18 

Water    .    .    . 
TcMwandliMi 

.    8816T 
,      1*80 /" 

28-6d 

3d«l6 

80-87 

10000   100-00   100-66   100-00 

Now  in  each  of  these  cases  the  carbonic  acid  is  far  more  than 
sufficient  to  neutralize  the  lime.    Thus 

7*87  jyarts  lime  neutralise  6*79  parts  carb.  add^  leating  6*19 

11-29  „      ,,           „  8-81     „      „        „       ,,       6-96 

11-68  „      „           „  918     „      „        „       „       9-Oil 

»-18  ,i      3f           u  7-20     „      „        „       „       6-9« 

In  what  wa J  is  this  excess  of  carbonic  add  combined  f  It  never 
exeeeds  in  amount  that  which  would  be  required  to  form  bicar* 
bonate,  but  in  three  instances  it  nearly  approaches  that  quantitjf, 
hence  the  lime  might  be  concei?ed  as  existing  as  sudi;  or  it 
might  be  carbonate  of  alumina;  or  a  double  carbonate  of  linMl 
and  alumina;  or  coUyrite  in  which  part  of  the  ailicio  add.  is 
replaced  by  carbonic  add«  But  each  of  these  suppodtions  hat 
its  difficulties*  Bicarbonate  of  lime  in  a  solid  form  is  unknown  | 
yet  it  is  conceivable  that  alumina^  bv  its  remarkable  power  of 
withdrawing  other  substances  from  solution^  might  have  enabled 
SQch  a  bicarbonate  to  exist  in  oombination  with  itself*  Of  the 
existence. of  any  carbonate  of  alumina  we  have,  as  yet  no  proofs 
whether  as  a  mineral  or  a  production  of  the  laboratoryi  A 
double  carbonate  of  lime  and  alumina  was  purdy  hynotheticaL 
The  partial  substitution  of  carbonic  for  silicic  add  has  not 
hitherto  been  recognised,  that  we  are  aware  of^  in  mineralogical 
^ehemistry;  and  though  the  results  of  analysis  of  the  first 
and  second  specimens  given  above  would  aceord  very  wdl 
with  that  view,  yet  the  third  and  fourth  spedmens  show  toa 
iBuch  silido  add,  unless  .indeed  we  suppose  that  they  were 
derived  from  a  ooUyiite  much  richer  in  silica  than  thoae  mtherto. 
examined* 

If  in  the  above  analyses  we  view  the  lim^  and  oarbonie  aoicl 
as  wholly  in  oombination,  and  reject  them  as  adventitious,  tibe 
remaining  mineral  will  Jhave  very  nearly  the  aame  eomponlioil. 
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in  the  four  specimras,  and  that  eompoaition  will  be  that.of  the 
previous  specimen,  minus  half  its  silica,  or  SiO*,  4  Al'  0*,  20UO* 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Tbeoiy. 

Silide  acid 

.      7-8 

8-0 

7-8 

7-3 

7-r 

Alumina  . 

.    610 

580 

5M 

62-4 

51-5 

Water.    . 

.    41-2 

aa-0 

4M 

40-8 

40-8 

1000      100:0      lOOO      100-0      lOOK) 

In  order,  however,  to  solve  if  possible  the  question  of  the 
excess  of  carbonic  acid,  a  portion  of  the  fourth  nieeimen  was 
finely  powdered,  diffused  through  water,  and  ezposea  to  a  stresm 
of  carbonic  acid;  the  gas  dissolved  out  a  little  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  was  precipitated  and  fonnd  to  amount  to  0*8  per 
cent.  It  seemed  mcapable  of  dissolving  out  any  more,  leading 
therefore  to  the  conclusion  that  the  amount  of  carbonate  of 
lime^  existing  as  such  in  the  mineral,  is  only  a  trace,  and  that 
the  remainder  is  in  some  form  of  combination  with  the  alumins. 
The  powdered  mineral,Vhich  had  been  acted  on  by  a  very  large 
amount  of  the  gas,  was  afterwards  analysed,  and  found  to  oontsin 
veiy  nearly  all  its  original  carbonic  acid  and  lime. 

Extending  our  inquiry  we  attempted  to  form  an  analogou 
compound  artificially,  and  at  once  obtained  a  double  carbonate 
of  alumina  and  lime,  in  which  the  carbonic  acid  was  to  the  lime 
in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one,  and  another  where  the  ratio  wss 
similar  to  that  in  the  mineral. 

Another  fact  which  bears  on  the  state  of  combinatbn  of  this 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  the  following: — K  the  mineral,  sfter 
having  been  dried  in  vaetio,  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  100^  C, 
it  does  not  lose  either  water  or  carbonic  acid;  but  if  it  be  heated 
more  strongly,  though  not  even  to  incipient  redness^  it  psrts 
not  only  with  the  water  and  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  but 
also  with  a  portion  of  that  required  to  neutralise  the  lime, 
and  if  to  dull  redness  in  a  covered  crucible,  it  parts  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  carbonic  acid ;  yet  a  little  remains  which 
cannot  be  driven  off,  even  if  the  temperature  be  greatly  nused. 
Now  it  might  be  expected  that  simple  carbonate  of  alumina  or 
a  carbonat^  oollyrite  would  be  decomposed  at  a  low  best,  or- 
that  bicarbonate  of  lime  would  be  reduced  to  the  common  csr- 
bonate ;  but  the  emr  expulsion  of  the  remaining  carbonic  add  is 
not  very  compatible  ¥rith  either  of  these  suppositions,  and 

a>pear8  rather  to  point  to  a  double  carbonate  which  yields  up 
I  its  carbonic  acid  more  freely  than  carbonate  of  lime  does. 
The  small  quantity  of  undecomposable  carbonate  of  lime  left 
may  either  have  existed  as  such  originally,  or  may  have  been 
formed  during  the  decompositioD  of  the  double  salt 
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We  aie  dispofled,  therefore,  to  regard  this  mineral  ad  collyrite 
mixed  with  a  varying  amount  of  a  hydrated  double  carbonatie  of 
alumina  imd  lime.  If  it  should  bear  a  distinct  name,  it  may  be 
termed  Hovite,  from  the  place  where  it  was  first  recognized. 

On  looking  over  published  analyses  of  silicates,  it  did  not 
appear  that  a  carbonate  had  often  been  found  enterii)g  into  the 
composition  of  such  minerals,  yet  there  is  a  perfectly  analogous 
instance  on  a  smaller  scale.  AUophane  is  another  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina,  and  it  occurs  in  a  chalk-pit  at  Charlton, 
also  in  the  upper  chalk,  and  under  circumstances  almost  iden* 
tieal  with  those  under  which  we  found  the  collyrite  at  Hove. 
In  Mr.  Dick^s  analysis  of  this*,  and  in  the  analyses  of  four  differ- 
ent  specimens  by  Mr.  Northcotef,  there  was  always  found  more 
carbonic  acid  than  was  required  to  saturate  the  lime.  In  none 
of  these  instances,  however,  did  it  exceed  1*31  per  cent.,  and 
Mr.  Northcote  propounded  no  other  view  than  that  it  existed  as 
a  bicarbonate. 

On  inquiring  about  the  quaiTy  at  Charlton  from  which  this 
mineral  was  obtained,  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Church  that 
the  allophane  was  accompanied  by  a  substance  resembling  our 
collvrite.  Some  of  this  was  obtained,  and  the  two  following 
aniJyses  were  made  of  portions  having  rather  different  physical 
characters. 

The  first  was  more  compact  and  more  vitreous  in  its  fracture 
than  the  specimens  from  Hove,  and  not  so  perfectly  white'  It 
more  closely  resembled  the  specimens  of  collyrite  in  the  British 
Museum.  On  analysis  it  was  found  to  be  a  silicate  of  alumina 
aoluble  in  acids,  with  a  little  carbonate  of  lime.  A  portion 
which  had  been  pounded  and  allowed  to  stand  two  days  over 
Balphuric  acid,  lost  7*12  per  cent,  of  water  when  heated  to  LOO^C. 

The  following  was  the  analysis  made : — 

Silicic  acid      ......  16*58 

Alumina    .....••  44*51. 

Water  expelled  above  100°  C. 

and  some  Carbonic  acid .    .  84*17 

Lime  and  loss 4*74 

10000 

This  shows  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  silicic  acid  in 
comparison  with  alumina  than  any  of  the  preceding  analyses, 
and  indicates  that  the  mineral  was  intermediate  between  allo- 
phtme  and  collyrite,  in  chemical  composition  as  in  physical  pro- 

*  See  I^rofetsor  Morris's  pspen  Quart.  Jonrn.  GeoL  Soc.  vol.  xiii.  p.  13. 
t  PhU.  Mag.  May  1857. 
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perties.  The  carbonic  acid  did  not  appear  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
lime* 

The  second  portion  was  very  white  and  soft ;  after  being  dried 
in  vacuo  it  did  not  give  off  water  when  heated  at  100^  C.  It 
dissolved  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  formation  of  gelati- 
nous silica. 

The  results  of  analysis  were  as  follows : — 

SiUcic  acid 4*31 

Alumina *  59*08 

Water 85-03 

Carbonate  of  lime,  and  loss  .    •    •  1*58 

10000 

This  is  almost  identical  with  one  of  the  specimens  from  Hove. 

Altogether  these  hydrated  silicates  of  alumina^  many  of  which 
have  been  analysed  and  described  under  the  names  of  allophane 
and  coUyrite,  appear  to  form  a  series  in  which  the  silicic  add 
varies  greatly  in  proportionate  amount.  They  may  be  viewed 
as  a  hydrated  sihcate  of  definite  composition^  combined  with 
indefimte  amounts  of  the  native  hydrate  of  alumina,  APO^i 
8H0,  Oibbsite.  But  what  is  this  definite  silicate?  Goliynte, 
2(Al*0»)SiO^  OHO  plus  6(A1<0»,  3H0),  would  give  numbers 
almost  identioal  with  those  of  the  last  analysis  recorded  above; 
but  coUyrite  itself  might  be  viewed  as  allophane  plus  some 

auivalents  of  hydrate  of  alumina,  and  Mr.  Northoote  views 
ophane  as  a  still  higher  silicate  combined  with  different  pio* 
portions  of  the  hydrate.  AU  these  formulse  might  also  be  ex- 
pressed as  Dr.  Odling's  ortho-silicate,  Al^  SiO^,  plus  more  or  len 
hydrate  of  alumina,  plus  more  or  less  water ;  but  not  one  of  these 
methods  of  expression  appears  to  possess  any  such  preponderating 
advantage  as  to  lead  to  the  conviction  that  it  represents  the 
true  composition  of  the  mineral  under  its  various  phases. 

LXIY .   On  the  Attotropic  States  of  Oxygen ;  and  on  Nitrificaium. 
By  Professor  C.  F.  Schonbein  i'. 

I  HAVE  been  busily  occupied  with  my  favourite  study,  and 
have  found  out  several  new  facts  regarding  the  allotropic 
states  of  oxygen,  their  changeability  one  into  another,  and  nitri- 
fication, and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  results  obtained 
are  not  quite  void  of  scientific  interest. 

After  many  fruitless  attempts  at  isolating  ozone  from  an 

''oKonide'',  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  performing  that  exploit; 

and  have  also  found  out  simple  tests  for  distinguishing  with  the 

greatest  ease  ozone  from  its  antipode,  ^'antozone.^'    As  to  the 

*  Extracted  from  a  Letter  to  Professor  Fand^. 
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pi^uction  of  ozone  by  purely  chemical  means,  the  whole  aeeret 
consists  in  dissolving  pure  manganate  of  potash  in  pure  oil  of 
vitriol  and  introducing  into  the  green  solution  pure  peroxide  of 
bariutn,  when  ozone  mixed  with  common  oxygen  will  make  its 
appearance,  as  you  may  easily  perceive  by  your  nose  and  other  . 
tests.  By  means  of  the  ozone  so  prepared,  I  have  rapidly  oxi-» 
dized  silver  at  the  temperature  of  ^20°  C,  and  by  inhaling  it 
produced  a  capital  ^^  catarrh/' 

Regarding  nitrification,  the  most  important  fact  I  have  dis- 
covered is  the  generation  of  nitrite  of  ammonia  out'  of  water  and 
nitrogen,  f .  e.  atmospheric  air,  which  is  certainly  a  most  won* 
derfuL  and  wholly  unexpected  thing.  To  state  the  fact  in  the 
most  general  manner,  it  may  be  said  that  the  salt  mentioned  is 
always  produced  if  water  be  evaporated  in  contact  with  atmo* 
spheric  air.  This  may  be  shovm  in  a  variety  of  wavs.  Let,  for 
instance,  a  piece  of  clean  linen  drendied  with  distilled  water  dry 
in  the  open  air,  moist^i  it  then  with  pure  water,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  liquid  wrung  out  of  the  linen  and  acidulated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (chemieaUy  pure)  will  strike  a  blue  colour 
with  starch-paste  containing  iodide  of  potassium, — ^by  the  by, 
the  most  delicate  test  for  the  nitrites.  It  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  course  that  shirts,  handkerchiefs,  table-cloths,  in  &ct  all  Unen, 
&c.,  must  contain  appreciable  quantities  of  nitrite  of  ammonia; 
and  if  the  chemistry  of  England  be  not  entirely  different  from 
that  of  Switzerhmd,  you  mil  find  the  same  thing  at  the  Boyal 
Institution.  The  purest  water,  suffered  to  evaporate  sponta*- 
neously  in  the  open  air,  will  after  some  time  have  taken  up 
enough  nitrite  of  ammonia  (continually  being  formed  at  theeva* 
porating  surface)  to  produce  the  nitrite  reaction.  If  you  make 
nee  of  water  holding  a  little  potash,  or  any  other,  alkah,  in  solu-. 
tion,  the  same  result  will  be  obtained,  u  e.  the  nitrite  of  that 
base  will  be  formed  (of  course  in  smsdl  quantity).  The  most 
convenient  way  of  performing  the  experiment  is  to  moisten  a  bit 
of  filtering-paper  with  a  dilute  solution  of  chemically  pure  pot- 
ash, &c.,  and  to  suspend  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  open  air. 
On  examining  the  paper  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  perceptible 
quantity  of  a  nitrite,  which  by  a  longer  exposure  of  course  in- 
creases. But  you  may  still  more  rapidly  convince  yourself  of  the 
correctness  of  my  statements,  if  you  heat  pure  water  to  a  tempe* 
rature  of  50°  or  60°  G.  in  a  porcelam  basin,  and  suspend  over 
the  evaporating  surface  bands  of  filtering-paper  soaked  with  a 
weak  solution  of  potash,  soda,  or  the  carbonates  of  these  bases. 
Within  a  very  short  time  (in  ten  minutes  or  so)  there  wiU  be 
enough  of  the  nitrite  accumulated  in  the  paper  to  produce  the 
reactions  of  that  salt.  I  enclose  a  bit  of  paper  treated  in  that 
way  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  by  laying  it  upon  a  watcfa-j^bsa 
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and  pouring  over  it  acidulated  starch-paste  containing  iodide  of 
potassium,  you  will  perceive  the  effect  produced.  The  fact  whicli 
1  have  ascertained,  that  the  purest  water  mixed  with  a  little  che- 
mically pure  sulphuric  acid  or  potash  and  kept  for  some  time 
evaporating  in  the  open  air  at  a  temperature  of  50°  or  &f  C. 
(the  loss  of  the  liquid  being  now  and  then  restored)  contains,  in 
the  first  case,  a  perceptible  quantity  of  ammonia,  and,  in  the 
second  case,  of  nitrous  acid,  may  now  be  easily  accounted  for. 
You  know  that  about  eighteen  months  ago  I  found  that,  daring 
the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  moist  atmospheric  air, 
very  perceptible  quantities  of  nitrite  of  ammonia  are  formed,  and 
drew  from  that  fact  the  inference  that  the  salt  is  engendered  by 
8  equivalents  of  water  combining  directly  with  2  equivalents  of 
nitrogen.  Now  there  is  to  me  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  pro- 
duction of  that  nitrite  is  due  to  the  evaporation  of  water  taking 
place  about  the  phosphorus,  whose  temperature,  in  consequence 
of  its  burning  state,  proves  to  be  higher  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  and  the  fact  alluded  to  must  therefore  be 
considered  only  as  a  particular  case  of  a  general  rule.  The 
fiame  remark  applies  to  the  formation  of  nitrite  of  ammonia 
which  takei^>  place  during  the  rapid  combustion  of  charcoal,  &c. 
in  atmospheric  air.  Combustion;  as  such,  has,  I  believe,  nothing 
to  do  with  that  formation.  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you  that  by 
means  of  a  large  copper  still,  properly'  hbated,  and  taking  care 
not  to  introduce  too  much  water  into  the  vessel  at  once,  I  can 
prepare  in  a  very  short  time  several  pints  of  water  with  which  the 
teactions  of  nitrite  of  ammonia  may  be  produced  in  the  most 
striking  manner.  I  hope  before  long  to  have  an  oppc^unity  of 
sending  you  some  of  this  water. 

J  cannot  finish  my  letter  without  saying  a  word  or  two  about 
nitrification  in  general,  a  fact  hitherto  so  much  envdoped  in 
obscurity.  I  think  the  matter  is  now  clear  enough.  The  evapo- 
ration of  water  is  continually  going  on  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
along  with  it  the  generation  of  nitrite  of  ammonia.  Now,  this 
•salt  being  put  in  contact  with  the  alkaline  bases  or  their  carbo- 
nates^ nitrites  of  potash  and  the  other  alkalies  are  formed,  which 
aftelrwards  become  gradually  oxidized  into  nitrates.  In  our  rainy 
countries  these  salts  are  washed  away  almost  as  soon  as  formed, 
and  carried  into  the  springs,  rivers,  &c. ;  and  there  is  therefore 
no  accumulation  of  them  as  in  the  East  Indies,  &c. 

That  the  formation  of  our  nitrite  out  of  water  and  nitrogen  is 
«  fact  highly  important  for  vegetation  need  hardly  be  stated. 
Indeed  each  plant,  by  continually  evaporating  water  into  the 
atmosphere,  becomes  a  generator  of  nitrite  of  ammonia,  prepa- 
ring, if  not  all,  at  least  part  of  its  nitrogenous  food,  and  the  same 
thing  takes  place  in  the  ground  on  which  it  standi.    I  am  there- 
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fore  inclined  to  thin)c  that  oar  friend  Liebig  is  right  in  asserting 
that  no  plant  wants  any  artificial  supply  of  ammonia,  or  of  mat«- 
ters  producing  that  compound,  there  being  enough  of  it  offered 
by  natural  means.  Having  communicated  the  results  of  my 
researches  on  the  subjects  mentioned  above  to  the  Academy  of 
Munieh,  I  hope  they  will  soon  be  published. 


[In  relation  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  combine,  it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  refer  to  the 
results  obtained  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones  (Phil.  Trans.  1851,  p.  407, 
&c.)^  where  the  direct  union  of  these  gases  in  all  cases  of  com- 
bustion in  air  is  described.  Schonbein's  results  depend  upon 
evaporation. — ^M.  F.] 


LXY.  Supplementary  Remarks  on  M.  Hermite's  Argument  reta* 
ting  to  the  Algebraical  Resolution  of  Equations  of  the  Fifth 
Degree.    By  G.  B.  JEKRAKn')'. 

9.  TN  art.  8  of  my  ''Remarks  on  M.  Hermite's  Argument f,'^ 
-L  I  stated  that  his  conclusion  was  such  as  to  indicate  that 
an  error  must  somewhere  have  found  its  way  into  his  calculus. 
The  reasons  in  support  of  my  statement,  which  are  there  only 
glanced  at,  I  proceed  to  explain. 

10.  Putting  his  final  result  und»  the  form 

N 

^' 

it  is  clear  that  N  may  be  regarded  as  an  integral  function  of  the 
coefficients  A,,  A^,  • .  A5,  and  such  as  not  to  involve  any  radi- 
cals except  those  characterized  bv  the  symbols  y^,  ^ ;  while  ^ 
may  be  supposed  to  be  a  rational  as  well  as  an  mtegral  function 
of  the  coefficients  in  question. 

11.  Let  now 

Nl 

N 
denote  what  pj^  becomes  when  wc  assign  such. values  to  A„ 

A^ . .  A5  that  the  equation  in  x  shall  be  a  solvible  equation  of 
the  fifth  degree,  the  expressions  for  whose  roots  shall  involve  irre- 
ducible radicals  of  the  form  ^z.  How  can  this  case  be  explained  ? 

12.  Here,  you  will  say,  ^i=0;  so  that  we  may  obtain  an 
independent  solution  into  which  quintic  radicals  sliall  enter.     A 

*  Communicated  by  tbe  Author. 

t  See  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  last  February. 
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very  little  reflection^  however^  will  oonyinee  ns  that  the  question 
has  a  far  wider  scope  than  this  answer  would  imply. 

1S»  Doubtless  ^|  ought  to  vanish  ;  in  other  words^  fought 
to  be  such  as  to  become  equal  to  Eero  for  those  particular  valaes 
of  A|,  A^  •  •  A5  w)uch  lead  to  a  solvible  case  involving  fifth  roots. 
If,  then,  ^  be  so  constituted  as  to  apprise  us  of  the  existence  of 
all  such  solvible  cases — as  it  unquestionably  ought  to  do— it 
must  involve  £Bkctors  by  the  evanescence  of  which  each  expression 
for  ^i  shall  vanish.  Accordingly  ^  must  not  be  composed 
merely  of  a  succession  of  terms  of  the  form  Ox  A'B^C^..E*; 
A,  B,  C,  •  •  E  having  the  same  meanings  as  Ap  A^  Ag, . .  A5 
nespectively.  Now  diis  function  ^,  in  which  A^  B,  C, . .  E  are 
all  of  them  supposed  to  be  arbitrary,  cannot  vanish  unless— in 
opposition  to  what  has  been  just  stated — it  be  made  up  of 
terms  of  the  form  0  x  A*  B^  C^ . .  E*.  I  conclude  therefore  that 
^  aught  to  be  different  from  siero.   " 

14.  Again,  when  I  regard  ®  £rom  another  point  of  view  as 
the  denominator  of  an  expression  indicative  of  an  impossibility, 
I  am  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  thai  S)  ovght  to  be  equal 
to  zero. 

16.  Beflecting  on  the  incongruous  properties  which  are  thus 
seen  to  attach  themselves  to  the  function  ^,  I  am  unable  to 
accept  the  result 

N 

as  free  from  error. 

16.  In  mvnext  paper  I  purpose  to  meet  some  objections  urged 
by  Mr.  Cayley  ana  Mr.  Cockle  against  my  proof,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine  for  May  1861,  of  the  impossibiUty  of  establish- 
ing a  rational  conmxunication*  between  the  function  frfiff^fi^ 
and  its  fifth  power* 

Much  1862. 


LXVI.  Postscri: 
Probabilities 


-ipt  to  the  Pcper  ''On  a  Question  in  the  Theory  of 
^^  m  the  May  Number.     By  A.  CaYlet,  Esq.f 

I  UNACCOUNTABLY  did  not  recafl  to  myself  Mr.  H.  Wil- 
braham's  paper  ^*  On  the  Theory  of  Chances  developed  in 
Prof.  Boole's  'Laws  of  Thought,' "  Phil.  Mag.  vol.vii.pp.4e5-476 
(1864),  which  contains  a  most  valuable  discussion  of  the  ques^ 

*  In  addition,  be  it  remembered,  to  the  one 

which  characterizes  the  case  in  question, 
t  CommnnioBted  by  the  Aathor. 
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tion.  Using^  as  before,  ABE,  A'BE,  &c.  to  denote  the  probabi- 
lities of  the  compound  events  ABE,  A'BE,  &c.,  Mr.  Wilbraham 
in  effect  shows  that  in  each  of  the  two  solutions  the  following 
equations  are  (as  they  obviously  should  be)  satisfied,  viz. 

ABE+ABE'+AB'E+AB'E'+A'BE+A'BE'+A'B'B'sl, 

ABB+ABE'+AB'B+AB'B' =a, 

ABE+ABE'     ....     +A!BIi+A'BE/     .    .     =A   }>(«) 

ABE    .    .   H-AB'E aop, 

ABE +A'BE  .....     =^j; 

but  (besides  these)  that,  on  the  one  hand,  Frofl  Boole- has  the 

relations 

ABE  _  ABTB      ABBf^AB'E' 
A!m^j!W^'    liJWA!WW'     '    •    •    W 

which  equations  are  consequently  implicit  assumptions  in  his 
theorvj  and  which,  with  the  equations  (a),  give  his  solution, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  the  relations 

ABE  -f  ABE'  _  AB^  +  Agg     ABE' _  AB'B' 
A'BE + A'BE' "  A'B'E  +  A'BTB"    AfW^  A'WW    ^^^ 

which  are  consequently  implicit  assumptions  of  mine,  and  which, 
with  the  equations  (a),  lead  to  my  solution, — the  signification  of 
these  two  equations  being  that  the  events  A,  B  axe  treated  as  in- 
dependent (1)  in  the  case  where  it  is  not  observed  whether  £ 
•does  or  does  not  happen,  (2)  in  the  case  where  E  does  not 
happen. 

llie  second  of  the  equations  {b)  is  the  same  as  the  second  of 
the  equations  (e).  But  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  first  of  the 
equations  {b) ;  indeed  Mr.  Wilbraham  remarked  that  it  appeared 
to  him  not  only  arbitrary  but  eminently  anomalous.  The  pecu- 
liarity in  its  form  is,  that  it  does  not,  like  the  others,  when  ABE, 
&c.  are  considered  as  products,  reduce  itself  to  an  identity ;  it 
seems  to  be  a  conclusion  which,  in  support  of  his  theory.  Prof. 
Boole  is  bound  to  justify  a  posteriori. 

Prof.  Boole  wishes  me  to  mention  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  demonstration  of  the  analytical  theorem  arising  from 
his  theory,  referred  to  in  his  "  Beply  "  in  my  paper. 

2  Stone  Buildings,  W.C., 
May  7,  im. 
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LXVII.  Chemical  Notices  from  Foreign  Journab.  ByE-ATKiN- 
BON,  Ph.D.y  F.C.S. 

[Continued  from  vol.  xxii.  p.  621.] 

HUBNER*  has  investigated  several  decompositions  of  chlo- 
ride of  acetyle.  'When  this  substance  is  enclosed  in  a  sealed 
tabe  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  and  heat0d  for  some  time 
to  100°,  and  for  a  short  time  to  190°,  an  action  takes  place  the 
result  of  which  is  that  the  tube  contains  nothing  but  liquid.  On 
opening  the  tube,  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  escapes;  and  on 
subsequently  distilling  the  contents,  a  scries  of  bodies  is  obtained, 
the  first  of  which  is  terchloride  of  phosphorus,  followed  by  a  little 
oxychloride  of  phosphorus.  The  distillate  which  passed  over  at 
about  1 18°  consisted  of  chloride  of  trichloracetyle,  €*  CP  0  CI,  as 
was  proved  by  converting  this  substance  into  trichloracetic  ether. 
Besides  this  body,  and  the  less  highly  chlorinated  compounds, 
e«H«C10,Cl  and  C«HC1«0,C1,  Hubncr  considers  that  the 
bodies,  e«  H8  CP,  G«  H«  CP,  &  H  CP,  and  C«  CP,  are  ahio  pro- 
bably  formed. 

Chloride  of  acetyle  and  cyanide  of  silver  were  enclosed  together 
in  a  glass  tube^  and  heated  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  100°  to  com- 
plete the  reaction  which  was  set  up  soon  after  the  tube  was  sealed. 
On  subsequently  opening  the  tube,  an  odour  of  acetamide  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  was  perceived  ,*  and  on  distilling  the  contents,  a 
body  was  obtained  which  was  ultimately  found  to  boil  constantly 
at  98°  The  analysis  of  this  compound  praved  that  it  was  the 
cyanide  ofacetyUy  €*  H*  O  G  N.  This  body  is  lighter  than  water, 
in  which  it  dissolves  with  the  formation  of  hydrocyanic  and  acetic 
acids. 

When  this  cyanide  of  acetyle  is  placed  in  contact  with  hy- 
drate of  potash  or  sodium  in  closed  vessels,  it  is  transformed 
into  an  oil  insoluble  in  water.  Potash  only  acts  when  the  mix- 
ture is  agitated,  but  then  with  such  a  disengagement  of  heat  as 
to  require  coohng  down  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  cyanide 
of  acetyle.  This  oil,  when  washed  with  water,  solidifies  to  a 
divergent  crystalline  mass,  especially  when  touched  with  a  sharp 
point.  Singularly  enough  it  has  exactly  the  same  composition 
as  the  liquid  cyanide  of  acetyle.  It  melts  at  69°  and  boils  at 
170°;  it  remains  liquid  for  some  time  at  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture, but  then  crystallizes  in  large  plates.  Boiled  with  potash 
it  disengages  ammonia. 

The  author  is  still  engaged  with  the  investigation  of  theae 
compounds. 

•  Liebig's  AnnakMy  December  1861. 
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Sulphocyanic  acid^  ^  >^,  can  be  regarded  as  Bulphuretted 

hydrogen  in  which  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
cyanogen.  Linnemann  has  prepared  the  con*esponding  anhy- 
dride of  sulphocyanic  acid  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  cyanogen 
on  the  sulphocyanide  of  silver. 

AgCyS    +    ICy    =  Agl     +       Cy«S 
Sulphocyaiiide    Iodide  of     Iodide  of    Anhydrous  sulpho- 
of  silver.        cysnogen.      silver.  cyanic  acid. 

The  reaction  is  exceedingly  regular ;  it  takes  place  at  a  moderate 
temperature^  and  is  best  effected  when  an  etherial  solution  of 
iodide  of  cyanogen  is  triturated  at  a  gentle  heat  with  the  corre- 
sponding Quantity  of  the  silver-salt.  The  product  is  treated 
with  bisulpnide  of  carbon^  by  which  the  sulphide  of  cyanogen  is 
dissolved  out^  and,  on  cooling,  is  obtained  in  trabsparent  rhombic 
plates,  or  long  thm  laminse.  It  subUmes  at  80^  or  ASP^  and  is 
thereby  obtained  in  small,  highly  refringent  thin  laminae.  It  is 
heavier  than  bisulphide  of  carbon;  it  is  dissolved  by  ether,  alcohol^ 
^  and  water,  and  readily  crystallizes  from  the  hot  supersaturated 
solution.  It  is  decomposed  by  potash  into  cyanate  and  suIpho«> 
cyanide  of  potassium ;  and  with  nascent  hydrogen,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  sulphide  of  potassium  it  yields  the  same  products, 
namely  hydrocyanic  acid  and  sulphocyanic  acid.  It  unites  with 
two  molecules  of  ammonia  to  form  a  sulphide  of  cyanammonium 
— a  reaction  quite  analogous  to  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on 
ammonia,  which  yields  sulphide  of  ammonium.    Thus, 


h}  «+»""•=  Sg'H> 


According  to  Lassaigne^,  volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen  can  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  an  aqueous  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.  A  current  of  the  gas  is  passed  into  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  cyanide  of  potassium  contained  in  a  roomy 
flask  which  is  kept  cold  with  ice ;  in  the  cork  of  this  flask  is 
fixed  a  tube  leading  to  a  U-tube  placed  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt :  the  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  cyanogen  condenses  in 
this  tube  to  colourless  crystals. 

Broinide  of  cyanogen  may  be  formed  in  an  analogous  manner 
by  adding  bromine,  which  has  been  cooled  to  0^,  to  a  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  water  contained  in  a  retort,  which  is 
kept  cold  by  means  of  ice.  After  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bro- 
mine has  been  added,  the  retort  is  stoppered  and  gently  warmed^ 


*  Lielttg's  AfMdm  (Sapplement)^  December  186L 
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on  which  bromide  of  cyanogen  is  oondenBed  in  the  neck  in  cubical 
and  acicular  crystals. 

Bonsen*^  by  means  of  the  spectrum-analysis,  has  established 
the  presence  of  lithion  in  two  meteorites — one  which  fell  at 
Juvenas  in  France,  in  1821,  and  the  other  at  Parnella  in  South- 
em  Inclia,  in  1857. 

Lantemann  has  shown  that,  by  the  reducing  action  of  hydriodic 
acid,  lactic  acid  may  be  reduced  to  propionic  aeidf*  Propylic 
glycol  stands  to  propylic  alcohol  in  the  same  relation  as  lactic 
acid  to  propionic  acid;  and  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on 
propylic  glycol,  Wurtz :(  has  shown  that  it  is  reduced  to  propylic 
alcohol.  When  the  former  substance  was  heated  in  the  water- 
bath  for  some  time  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  the  mix- 
ture became  dark  from  the  separation  of  iodine ;  and  on  subse- 
quent neutralization  and  distillation,  a  heavy  liquid  waa  obtafaied 
which  proved  to  be  iodide  of  propyle,  &  157 1.  This  had  been 
formed  in  consec^uence  of  a  double  reaction — ^reduction  of  propylic 
glycol  to  propyho  alcohol,  and  change  of  the  latter  to  iodide  of 
piopyle  in  consequence  of  the  further  action  of  hydriodic  add. 

Propylic  glycoL  Propylic  alcohol. 

^H^}^  +  HI  =  O^mi+H^O. 

Propylic  alcohol.  Iodide  of  propyle. 

This  production  of  propylic  alcohol  differs  firom  the  result  ob- 
tained by  Louren90,  masmuch  as  the  above  reaction  is  one  of 
i-eduction,  while  Louren^o's  reaction  is  a  case  of  inverse  substi- 
tution. 

Wurtz  has  also  obtained  iodide  of  butrle,  by  a  precisdy  analo- 
gous reaction  with  hydriodic  acid  and  butjrlic  glycol.  Ethylic 
glycol,  as  Simpson  has  shown  §,  is  converted  by  hydriodic  acid 
into  iodide  of  ethylene. 

Boutlerowjl  has  described  the  synthetic  formation  of  a  saccha- 
rine substance.  To  a  solution  of  cUoxymethylene,  lime-water  was 
gradually  added,  and  this  solution  evaporated  in  the  water-bath 
iind  afterwards  in  vacuo,  by  which  a  syrupy  residue  was  obtained 
containing  crystals  of  formiate  of  lime,    by  treating  this  residue 

•  Liebig's  iffmo^m,  November  1861. 
t  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  zix.  p.  384. 
(  X  Ami.  de  Chm,  tt  de  Pkyi.,  vol  hdii.  p.  124. 

§  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  zix.  p.  73. 
II  LieUg's  Jmrnakm,  Deeembor  1861. 
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with  alooliol  ft  aaccharme  Babstftnce  was  dissolved  ont^  which 
Bouderow  calls  methylenitane.  It  is  uncrystaUizable,  and,  heated 
on  platinuin-foil,  emits  the  odour  of  burnt  sugar.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  feebly  acid,  and  reduces  a  solution  of  tartrate  of  copper 
even  in  the  cold.  When  heated  with  excess  of  butyric  add,  it 
forms  an  oily  compound,  which  is  somewhat  viscous  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  it  is  decomposed  by  baryta-water  with  formation 
of  butyrate  of  baryta.  It  was  not  possible  to  free  it  entirely 
from  an  inorganic  substance,  probably  formiate  of  baryta,  and 
the  analyses  were  not  very  concordant.  Boutlerow  assumes  pro- 
visionally that  its  formula  is  &  H^^9^,  and  he  thus  expresses  its 
formation : — 

Dioxymethylene.  Methylenitane.  Fonnic  add. 
Boutlerow  says,  '^  It  is  the  first  example  of  the  synthesis  of  a 
substance  of  a  saccharine  character,  and  from  the  simplest  com- 
pounds of  organic  chemistry.  Considering  the  whole  aeries  of 
changea  through  which  ethylic  alcohol  passes,  which  can  itself 
be  formed  from  the  elements  it  contains,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
first  example  of  the  complete  synthesis  of  a  saccharine  substance 
is  here  met  with.'' 

The  same  chemist^  has  described  a  new  mode  of  forming 
ethylene  and  its  homologues.  When  iodideof  methylene^  C^H^I% 
was  heated  with  copper  and  water  in  a  dosed  tube,  a  gaseous 
mixture  was  formed  containing  carbonic  add,  marsh-gas,  and 
various  hydrocarbons,  about  85  per  cent,  of  which  were  absorbed 
by  bromine  with  the  formation  of  an  oily  liquid.  This  proved 
to  be  a  mixture  of  the  bromides  of  the  general  formula  O*  H*  Br^, 
the  greater  part  of  which  condsted  of  bromide  of  ethylene, 
G«H*Br^ 

Beilstdnf  has  made  a  series  of  cj^eriments  on  glyceric  add. 
When  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  add  was  mixed  yriik  iodide  of 
phosphorus  a  brisk  reaction  was  set  up,  and  hydriodic  add  vapours 
disengaged ;  the  mass  in  the  retort,  at  first  liquid,  soUdified  on 
cooling  to  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  on  recrystallization 
was  found  to  consist  of  iodopropionic  acid,  C''  H^  1 9^  the  forma- 
tion of  which  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

G^H«0*+PP  =  GSH*IO«  +  HI+PO«. 
Glyoerio  acid.  Iodopropionic  add. 

The  group  P  Q^,  which  contains  the  elements  of  phosphorous  and 
phosphonc  adds,  probably  takes  up  water^  and  decomposes  into 
these  adds.    Iodopropionic  add  crystallizes  from  a  hot  saturated 

*  Udbii^nAamkih  Baeembcr  1861.         t  Ibid*  November  1861. 
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aqueous  solution  in  pearly  laminse,  and  from  a  less  concentniited 
solution  in  large  glassy  crystals.  Its  solution  can  be  boiled 
without  change,  but  its  salts  are  decomposed  by  this  process. 

fVhen  the  silver-salt  was  treated  in  this  way,  it  was  decom- 
posed with  formation  of  iodide  of  silver.  The  mother-hqaor 
from  this  yielded  a  substance  which  crystallized  in  fine  needles, 
was  strongly  acid,  and  evaporated  without  residue  when  heated 
on  platinum-foiL  The  analysis  of  this  compound  proved  that 
this  was  a  substance  having  the  same  composition  as  lactic  acid; 
but  the  investigation  of  the  salts  showed  that  it  differed  from 
this  acid.     It  is  still  under  investigation. 

Beilstein  also  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  form  a 
bromolactic  acid  with  a  view  to  effecting  its  conversion  into  gly- 
ceric acid,  by  a  reaction  analogous  to  that  by  which  chloropro- 
pionic  acid  is  converted  into  lactic  acid. 

Caventou*  has  investigated  some  of  the  bromine  substitution 
products  of  bromide  of  ethyle.  Bromide  of  ethyle  was  enclosed 
in  a  sealed  tube  with  excess  of  bromine  and  heated  to  about  170^. 
By  repeated  fractional  distillations  of  the  product,  two  distinct 
compounds  were  obtained :  one,  boiling  at  110^  to  112%  is  mo- 
nobrominated  bromide  of  ethyle  (6*  H^  Br)  Br,  and  is  isomeric 
witji  bromide  of  ethylene;  the  other,  boiling  at  187^,  is 
(6'H^Br^)Br,  and  is  not  merely  isomeric^  but  is  identical 
in  properties  with  Wurtz's  brominated  bromide  of  ethylene, 
(6'H^Br)Br^,  There  is  another  compound  of  the  formuk 
^  H^Br^,  bromide  of  ethylidene,  obtained  by  the  action  of  ter- 
bromide  of  phosphorus  on  aldehyde.  Unlike,  however,  its  iso- 
mers, bromide  of  ethylene  and  the  body  which  Caventon  has 
described  above,  it  cannot  be  distilled  without  undergoing  d&« 
composition. 

Gaventou  found  that  brominated  bromide  of  ethyle  is  decom- 
posed when  heated  with  acetate  of  potassium  for  two  days  to 
140%  forming  bromide  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  glycol— an 
instance  of  the  transformation  of  alcohol  into  a  glycol  componnd^ 

Zwenger  and  Dronkef  have  discovered  in  the  blossoms  of  the 
Acacia  a  new  glucoside.  It  is  prepared  by  treating  the  evapo- 
rated aqueous  extract  of  the  blossoms  with  alcohol;  the  new 
body,  which  they  call  Robinine,  separates  out  £rom  the  concen- 
trated alcoholic  solution  in  crystals,  which  are  pressed,  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  and  treated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  to 
remove  foreign  substances.  The  solution  is  then  freed  from  lead 
by  treatment  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and,  on  the  cooling 

*  liebig's  Annalenf  December  1861. 

t  Liebig's  Afmdk»  (Supplement),  December  i86If 
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of  the  liquid,  zobinine  separates  oat  in  yellowish  crystalsi  and  is 
purified  by  repeated  reerystallizations  from  water. 

It  is  a  neutral  substance,  with  a  feeble  astringent  taste.  Very 
soluble  in  hot  water,  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  inso- 
luble in  ether.  It  melts  at  195%  and  solidifies  to  an  amorphous 
mass.  It  is  dissolved  by  alkaline  solutions  with  a  fine  golden- 
yellow  colour.  It  readily  reduces  an  alkaline  solution  of  oxide 
of  copper,  and  also  chloride  of  gold. 

It  is  readily  decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  the  separation  of  quercetine,  while  the  solution  contains 
sugar.  Emulsine  does  not  produce  this  change.  This  decom- 
position reveals  a  connexion  between  this  new  glucoside  and  quer* 
citrine;  both  of  them  yield  quercetiue  by  decomposition,  but 
differ  in  the  nature  of  the  saccharine  substances  which  they  con- 
tain as  a  copulate.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  which 
such  a  difference  occurs  in  the  glucoside.  Zwenger  and  Dronke 
have  prepared  quercetine  by  the  decomposition  of  quercitrine, 
and  found  that  this  is  quite  identical  with  the  body  prepared 
from  robinine. 

Robinine,  dried  at  100°,  has  the  formula  C«>H»03«;  dried 
in  the  air  its  formula  is  C^  H**  0^,  containing  11  equivalents 
of  water  of  crystallization.  The  formula  of  quercitrine  was  found 
tobeC38H"0«>. 

The  decomposition  of  robinine  is  expressed  by  the  following 
equation : — 

Robinine.  Quercetine.  Su^. 

and  that  of  quercitrine  thus : — 

Quercitrine.  Quercetine.  Sugar. 

Quercitrine,  in  almost  all  its  physical  and  chemical  character- 
istics, is  different  from  robinine — more  especially  in  its  difficult 
solubility  in  hot  water,  in  its  being  precipitated  by  acetate  of 
lead,  and  in  its  crystalline  form ;  and  the  only  similarity  is  the 
elimination  of  quercetine  by  both  bodies  when  treated  with  acids. 

The  sugar  from  quercitrine  forms  yellowish  crystals  with  a 
sweet  taste,  reduces  alkaline  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  even 
in  the  cold,  and,  mixed  with  yeast,  passes  into  the  spirituous 
fermentation.  By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  oxalic  acid 
alone.  The  robinine  sugar,  on  the  contrary,  aoes  not  crystal- 
lize ;  it  however  reduces  oxide  of  copper  in  solution  of  potash 
even  in  the  cold,  and,  mixed  with  yeast,  passes  into  the  alcoholic 
fermentation.  Oxidized  with  nitric  acid  it  yielded  principally 
picric  acid,  and  was  thus  different  from  quercitrine  sugar. 

From  the  great  analogy  which  a  number  of  glucosides  present. 
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in  their  piodocte  of  decomposition^  with  robininic  and  quemtrine, 
it  is  prooable  that  they  are  either  identical  with  these,  or  like 
those  analogous  compounds  of  quercetine  with  difii^rent  lands  of 
sugar.  The  authors  are  engaged  on  investigations  in  this  diieetioiL 

Berthelot*  observed  that  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  baiyta 
which  had  been  kept  in  a  loosely-corked  vessel  for  several  yean, 
there  had  been  formed  aldehyde  resin,  oxalic  acid,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  a  peculiar  volatile  acid  soluble  in  water.  As  far  as 
tnis  was  investigated,  its  properties  seemed  to  agree  most  closely 
with  those  of  aerylie  acid,  C*  H*  0*. 

The  formation  of  this  acid  from  alcohol  is  readily  understood, 
knowing  that  it  is  easily  oxidized  to  acetic  and  formic  acids,  and 
that  it  thus  can  be  conceived  as  being  formed  from  ordinary 
aldehyde  and  formic  acid, 

C«H*0*=C*H*0«+C«H«0*-.H«OS 
just  as  cinnamic  acid  is  formed  from  bensoic  aldehyde  and  aoetie 
acid. 

LXVIII.  ProeeeHngs  of  Learned  Soeietiet. 

KOTAL  SOCIETY. 
[Continued  from  p.  411.] 
May  16,r|lHE  Croonian  Lecture.— *' On  the  Relations  between 
1861.     -^      Muscular  Irritability,  Cadaveric  Rigidity,  and  Pnfare- 
fiiu^on."    By  C.  £.  Brown-S^uard,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

May  30.— *'0n  the  Elimination  of  Urea  and  Urinary  Water  in 
their  relation  to  the  Period  of  the  Day,  Season,  Exertion,  Food, 
and  other  influences  acting  on  the  Cyde  of  the  Tear."  By  Dr. 
Edward  Smith. 

"  On  the  Theory  of  the  Polvedra."  By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Eirkman, 
M.A.,  FB.S.  &c. 

June  13.— Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  Master  of  the  Mint,  Yu»- 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

•«  Notice  of  B^nt  Scientific  Researches  carried  on  Abroad."  By 
the  Foreign  Secretary. 

The  foUowing  notice  of  his  researches  has  been  ftunished  to  the 
Foreign  Secretary  by  M.  Schrauf. 

^*0n  the  Determination  of  the  Optical  Constants  of  Ciystalliied 
Substances."  (First  and  Second  Series.)  By  Albort  Schianf 
(Vienna.) 

In  the  two  hitherto  published  series  of  these  investigations,  the 
data  concerning  the  refractive  and  dispersive  powers  of  twenty  ciy- 
stallized  substances  are  communicated. 

*  Ldebig's  AnuaUn  (Supplement),  June  1861. 
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Being  persuaded  that  crystallo-physics,  more  thao  any  other 
branch  of  physical  science^  is  fonndea  on  quantitatiye  calculation  of 
absolnte  exactitude,  I  contrired  to  obtain  first  incontestable  facts 
connected  with  the  hitherto  somewhat  neglected  phenomena  of  dis^ 
persion  and  refraction.  Nearly  1000  substances  hare  been  cirstallo- 
graphically  inrestigated*  and  about  200  have  been  made  the  object  of 
optical  researdies ;  many  of  then),  howeyer,  haye  remained  unknown 
as  to  their  dispersiye  and  reflectiye  powers,  which,  representing  the 
quantitatiye  and  qualitatiye  action  of  any  substance  on  the  pro- 
pagation of  lighty  are  of  absolute  necessity  for  the  construction  of 
any  sound  theory. 

It  becomes  eyery  day  a  greater  necessity  to  obtain,  within  these 
extenriye  dominions  of  human  knowledge,  a  certain  number  of 
general  yiews,  subsenrient  to  the  explanation  and  systematic  arrange* 
ment  of  a  great  number  of  isolated  facts,  as  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  present  inyestigation  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  general  laws. 
The  great  problem  of  crystallo-physics  proposed  for  solution  may  be 
expressed  by  the  question,  What  is  the  causal  connexion  between  ehe* 
nUcal  constitution  and  morphological  and  optical  properties?  The 
phenomena  of  isomorphism,  discoyered  by  Prof.  Mitscherli^h,  haye 
mdeed  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  mutual  relation  of  chemical 
constitution  and  morphologicsd  properties;  yet  little,  if  anything,  has 
been  done  to  arriye  at  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  its  general  form. 

As  latterly  seyeral  doubts  haye  been  expressed  as  to  the  possible 
existence  of  such  a  connexion,  the  purpose  of  my  inyestigations  shall 
be  not  only  (as  expressed  in  their  titie)  to  fill  up  deficiencies  in  the 
knowledge  of  facts,  but  also  to  propose  seyeral  explanations  indicating 
the  real  existence  of  such  a  connexion,  and  the  necessity  of  making 
it  an  object  of  earnest  research. 

In  the  following  pan^phs  t  intend  only  to  mention  some 
theorems  whose  solution  is  already  achieyed.  Another  series  of  my 
inyestigations,  to  be  published  subsequently,  is  to  afford  general 
demonstrations  and  applications  of  consequences  in  strict  connexion 
with  duly  stated  facts. 

The  most  important  of  the  theorems,  as  far  as  they  may  be  simply 
enunciated,  are — 

§  1.  The  calculation,  graphic  representation,  and  deriyationofall 
the  crystallographical  and  phymcd  properties  of  the  rhombohedral 
system  are  possible,  if  three  rectangular  axes  are  assumed ;  the  axis  c 
coinciding  with  the  principal  rhombohedral  axis,  and  the  axes  a  and 
b  with  the  diagonals  of  the  prism  of  60^. 

§  2.  The  fmlowing  indices  represent  consequently  the  character- 
istic equations  for  the  symmetrical  crystallographic  systems :— > 

"Rectangular  Axes. 

Tesseral        aihie^     1:1:1 
Pyramidal  =     1:1:/ 

Rhombohedral  =  V^ :  1  :  / 

Prismatic  s=    hiliL 
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§  3.  The  optical  axes  of  daadcitj,  coinciduig  with  the  diagonal  of 
the  priam  of  6(P,  are  nearly  eauiJ  to  each  other,  and  (a  and  /3 
being  axes  of  elasticity  and  a  ana  b  ciystaUographical  axes)  if  limit 

T  is  supposed  to  be  s  v^^  then  a^fi. 

§  4.  Whenever  a  prism  of  60^  is  extant  in  the  prumatie  system, 
the  first  median  Une  (**  bissectrice  de  Tangle  aigu'*)  is  perpendicular 
to  its  diagonal*. 

§  5.  Wheneyer  a  number  of  prisms  of  60°  are  extant  (110,  Oil, 
101),  the  first  median  line  stands  perpendicokr  to  the  diagonals  of 
one  of  these  prisms,  and  simultaneously  to  the  plane  of  deayage. 

§  6.  The  first  median  line  is  generaUy  perpendicular  to  the  dia- 
gonal of  prisms,  whose  limit  may  be  expressed  by  simpler  proportions, 

§  7»  The  disperihn  of  the  optical  axes  in  the  prismatic  system  is 
dependent  on  the  magnitude  of  the  crystallographical  axis,  with 
which  the  middle  axis  of  elasticity  is  coincident. 

(A)  If  the  crystallographical  axes  {d^^  being  a  crystallographical 
axis,  with  which  coincides  the  second  median  line  d^,  with  this  the 
medial  axis  of  elasticity  being  coincident)  are  to  each  other  as  limit 
of  the  square  roots  of  odd  numbers,  then  for 

rf^  =>  4«  is  p  >  r, 
dfi<:d9m  is  p<t?. 

(B)  If  the  same  axes  are  to  each  other  as  the  square  roots  of  ewa 
numbers  to  the  odd,  then  the  law  of  dispersion  becomes  the  revene 
of  what  it  was  under  the  first  supposition  (A). 

§  8.  Hemimorphous  substances  are  dependent  on  the  opposite  law 
as  to  the  dispersion  of  their  optic  axes. 

§  9.  Whenever,  according  to  Cauchy,  the  index  of  refncdon 

^ss  A  +  -;  (A  being  the  coefficient  of  refraction  and  B  the  coeffi- 
cient of  dispersion),  the  relation  between  density  D  of  the  substances 
and  the  coefficients  A  and  B  is  expressed  by  the  following  formuke : 


I  2Ai;A»  I  MdD, 

JlimDeO  ft/limDaO 

I  lffi»  I  2NDiD, 


M  and  N  remahiing  invariable  quantities  for  every  elementary  sab- 
stance.  If  M  is  made  to  signify  specific  power  of  re/raetum,  and  N 
specific  power  of  dispersion,  their  values  may  be  found  out  by  meaos 
of  the  following  equations  : — 

*  The  totalitr  of  the  snbetances  belonging  to  the  prismatic  tysteni,  as  fir  as 
they  have  been  hitherto  objects  of  optical  investigation,  may  stand  in  proof  and 
as  exemplifications  of  the  propositions  enounced  here. 
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$  10.  The  consequence  from  §  9  is,  that  the  density  of  the  ether 
may  be  set  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  eubsiances*. 

§11.  Not  the  elasticity,  but  rather  the  density  is  subject  to  variar 
tion  (Fresners  theory). 

§  12.  The  consequence  of  §  9  is,  that  the  propagation  of  Ught 
may  be  equally  conceired  as  being  independent  of  the  Ivminoiu  ether, 
and  only  in  dependence  on  the  subetantial  molecules* 

§  13.  If  Fresnel's  formula  is  derived  from  the  principle  of  oonser- 

A'— 1 
nation  of  vis  viva,  and  —^ —  is  substituted,  a  formula  similar  to 

Cauch/s  in  structure  is  tlius  obtained. 

§  14.  In  consequence  of  §  9,  it  appears  possible  to  calculate  the 
density  in  the  three  dimensions  of  any  crystal,  and  to  bring  this  new 
moment  in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  physical  properties. 

§  15.  The  ilnm^«  being  proportional  to  the  masses,  and  these  to 
the  distance  r  of  the  molecules,  the  coefficient  of  dispersion  must  be 
subject  to  the  general  law  o{  gravitation,  and  it  would  be  admissible 
to  write  n 

p=N. 

It  must  be  remarked  that,  in  consequence  of  the  more  or  less  relative 
mobility  of  the  molecules,  N  must  have  a  different  value  for  different 
substances. 

§  16.  The  elementary  substances,  according  to  Boedecker's  theory, 
not  entering  into  mutual  combination  with  the  same  density  and 
correlation  of  atoms  as  they  possess  in  the  state  of  liberty,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  they  are  probably  compelled  to  form  double  molecules, 
or  semi-moleeules.  In  the  second  case  of  combination  the  specific 
power  of  refraction  would  be  the  double,  in  the  ^rst  on\j  the  half 
of  what  it  was  in  the  elementary  substance,  when  still  chemically  free. 

$  17*  The  indices  of  refraction  of  chemical  combinations  and 
mixtures  may  be  calculated  on  the  supposition  enounced  in  §  16. 
Absolute  exactitude  may  be  obtained  for  any  extensive  groups,  of 
which  some  members,  and  consequently  the  law  of  their  chemical 
combination,  are  knownf . 

The  general  law  here  is — Substances  with  nearly  equal  powers  of 
refraction  may  combine  without  alteration  in  them.  If  these  powers 
are  very  different,  and  far  distant  from  each  other,  they  tend  to 
become  homogeneous,  so  that  the  greater  power  of  refraction  is 
halved,  and  the  lesser  is  doubled  (see  §  16). 

§  18.  The  coefficient  of  c^Mp^non  of  combined  substances];  seems 

*  Cdcareoiu  «par,  Amgonite  j  diamond,  graphite,  coal ;  water,  ice ;  different 
nrieties  of  topaz,  beryl,  apatite,  &c. ;  and  aU  the  substances  examined  by  Dale  and 
Gladstone  may  serve  as  evidences  and  exemplifications  of  the  above  propositions. 

t  Evidence  is  afforded  by  Dulong's,  Dale's,  and  Gladstone's  determinations,  also 
by  sU  other,  especially  organic,  combinations,  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  their 
formnls ;  also  by  DeviUe's,  Grailich's,  Ilandl's,  and  Weiss's  determinations  con- 
cerning mixed  substances. 

{  Our  knowledge  of  the  coefficients  of  dispersion  proper  to  chemical  elements 
defed' 


J  stiU  very  defective,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  this  proposition  to  fuU  evidence. 
Snlpharet  of  carbon  may  serve  for  demonstration,  and  similar  inferences  may  be 
dednced  from  investigations  conoeming  mixtnres. 
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ilflo  to  be  derivable  ftom  the  principkfl  itated  in  ^|  9  and  10;  A  B 
being  dependent  on  (T,  nraat  change  proportionally  to  the  iqiiaie  of 
ttolecidar  oondenBation  (tee  §  16). 

I  19.  In  consequence  of  §  9,  the  Unet  of  Frannhofer  (althoo^  dil 
eonstailcT  of  the  lengths  of  undalation«  to  which  thej  answer,  remsins 
unaltered),  when  remetiDg  substances  are  condensed,  mnst  adTsnoe 
their  centre  toward  the  vu>let  end,  in  analogy  to  the  phenomens  of 
nhiorptian,  observed  by  Weiss  (Poggendorff's '  Annalen,'  1861).  For 
this  reason  absorption  must  depend  on  the  length  of  the  undulation. 

These  propositions,  and  some  others  of  similar  nature  which  I  suc- 
ceeded in  deriving,  incon^plete  as  they  still  maybe  in  many  tespectii 
pifove  at  all  events  that,  even  in  this  department  of  human  knqwkdge, 
theoretical  points  of  departure  exist  from  which,  by  progressivB 
investigation,  the  real  connexion  of  fiicts  may  possibly  be  traced* 
My  next  purpose  is  to  coordinate  as  much  as  possible  whatever  is  at 
present  known  of  facts,  bring^  them  under  general  points  of  vieU 
aa  materials  for  a  future  scieodfic  theory.  I  intend  to  pubfish  bj 
and  hj  these  investigations  as  completely  as  possible,  in  cxul8ta^t 
connexion  vrith  the  phenomena  which  they  are  suited  to  explain, 
never  leaving  the  secure  foundation  of  experimental  research. 

Here  I  intend  only  to  offer  a  brief  abstract  of  the  facts  obtained 
through  the  first  two  series  of  inyestigations,  published  in  the  *Pn>* 
ceedings '  of  the  Vienna  Imperial  Academy  (vols.  xU.  and  xlii.). 
•  These  investigations  took  place  in  the  Imperial  Physical  Institnte 
of  Vienna,  and  could  only  be  effectually  accomplished  through  tb^ 
Hberal  and  kind  assistance  I  received  from  the  Director  of  the  Instii 
tute,  firom  the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Mineralogy^  and 
from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  Imperial 
Oeolosical  Institute. 

In  tnese  results  are  comprised — ^the  exponent  of  redaction,  the 
calculated  axial  angle,  the  aperture  of  the  cone  of  internal-  conical 
refraction,  the  measure  of  the  apparent  axial  angle,  and  ciystallagra^ 
phical  iuveatiffations. 

For  brevity  8  sake  I  will  only  communicate  the  expouent  of  rdrms 
tion  for  Fraunhofer's  lines  B  and  H,  and  the  most  important  among 
the  crystallographical  determinations. 

1*  Diamond.    C. 

/iB«2-46062  /iH=2-51425 

2.  MelUte.  Al^O^  30^03+ 18H0. 

«a=  1-53450  €b=  1-50785 

«Hi*l-56ll3       .      eH=l*52769 

3.  Acetate  of  Ammonia  and  Oxide  of  Uranium. 

[AmO,  A+ 2(Ur,  O3,  A)  +  6H0.]     Pyramidal 
«i  =1-47538  cb=  1-48770 

i.,H=^l-50687  Sfl=:l-51974 
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4.  Chloride  of  Potaflsium  and  CSadmium.  [2KCl+CdCI.] 
Rhombohedral.    a :  c=  1 : 1  •6483. 
«B=  1-58409  «B=  1-58420 

«H= 1-62083  eH=»l-62100 

.    5.  Chloride  of  Aminoidum  and  Cadmram. . [2NH4  CI + Cd  CI.] 
Bhombohedral.    a :  c=  1 : 1  -5  704. 
«B=1-59581  €b=1'59610 

*,H=1-W142  eH=l'64180 

6.  Nitrate  of  Soda.    NaO,  NO.. 

Rhombohedral.    aiC=l:Vl  903. 
013=1*57933  €-=1-33456 


«H=  1*62598 


Nitrate  of  Potash. 
aB«  1-49939 


efl=l-34395 

KO,NO,. 

i3B«l-49881 
aa=  1-54045        /3hs=  1  -53848 

Citric  Acid.    3(C^H,0^H0)+H0, 
Ob—  1  -50542        fi^  » 1  -49432 


yB=  1-33277 
rH=  1-34359 


aH=  1-52541        /J^=  1-51398 

9.  Sulphur.     S.     Prismatic,  a :  5 :  c=  1 

aB=2-22145        /3b=2-02098 
aH=2-32967       i3H=2-n721 

10.  Quartz.    SiO^  [for  control]. 

wb==  1-54 106 


yB«  1-48964 
yjaj=  1-50978 
0-5264 : 0-4279. 
yB=  1-93651 
yH=201704 


=1-55806 


11.  Anatase.    TiOj. 


=  1-55012 
=  1-56758 


12.  Apatite. 


13.  Beiyl. 


«B=2-51I18 
«H=2-64967 
From  Tumilla. 
«B=  1-63463 
aiH=  1-65934 
From  Elba. 
a,B= 1-57028 
«fl=  1-58884 

From  Grad  Mogor,  Brazil. 
«3==  1-57762 
aiH=  1-60321 

From  Nertschinsk. 

wg=  1-56630 
«H=  1-58818 


eB=2-47596 
€3= 2-58062 


€b=  1-63053 
eH=  1-65260 


eB=l-56540 
€„=  1-58261 


€b=  1-57148 
€h= 1-59542 


2K2 


eB=l-56165 
eg= 1-58393 
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14.  Carbonate  of  Lead.    Ccrussite.    PbO,COa. 

03=2-06131        j33=2-05954        yB=179148 
aH=215614        /Jh=2-15487        rH=l*86329 

15.  Fomiate  of  Baryta.    BaOFoO,. 

Priamatic.    aibic^l: 0*8638  j  07650. 
aB=l-63098        ^B=!l-59181         yB=l-56788 
aH=l-66047        i3H=l-62176         y^:=^l  59643 

16.  FormiateofLime.    CaOFoOs. 

Prunnatic.    a  s  6 :  c=  1 :  0*7599  : 0'467l. 
aB=  1-57314        i33==I-50997        73=  1-50669 
aH=l-W851        /3h=1'52971        yH=l'52577 

1 7.  Formiate  of  Strontia.     SrO,  Fo  O, + 2  HO. 

Prismatic.  a:bic—l:  0-9477 : 0-8922. 
03=1-53421        /3b=:1'51743        73=1-48057 
aH=  1*55624        (i^^V  53769        yH=  1*49899 

18.  Bimalate  of  Lime.    CaO,  2M+ 9H0. 

Prismatic,    a :  5  ;  c=l  :  0*9477  :  0-8922. 
«3=  1-54037        /33'=  1-50293        y3= 1-48873 
aH=  1-56500        /3h=1  "52564        73=  1*5 11 92 

19.  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium.    3KCy+FeaCy3. 

Prismatic.    a:h:  c=l : 0-7725  :  0*6220. 
03=1*57586        /33=1*56151        73=1*55913 
[for  D]     aD=  1  -58306        /3d=  1  -56888        7^= 1  *56596 

20.  Aspara^e.    HO,  C^ H, N.Oa+SHO. 

Prismatic,     a :  ft  :  c=  1  :  0*8327  :  0*4737. 
a3«l*61392        /3b=1*57517.       73=1*54380 
aH=l*64221        )3fl=l*60194        7h=1-56538 

*'  Liquid  Diffusion  applied  to  Analysis."  By  Thomas  Graham, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Master  of  the  Mint.  (This  paper  is  printed  in  fall  in 
the  March,  April,  and  May  Numbers  of  this  Magazine.) 

*'0n  some  new  Phenomena  of  Residuary  Charge,  and  the  Law  of 
Exploding  Distance  of  Electrical  Accumulation  on  Coated  Glass  '*'' 
By  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris,  F.R.S. 

Amain  object  of  this  paper  is  to  prove  that  residuary  charge  in  the 
Leyden  jar,  subsequent  to  explosive  discharge  through  an  external 
interrupted  circuit,  as  in  the  case  of  discharge  by  a  Lane*8  electro* 
meter,  is  not  the  result  of  a  spreading^  of  the  charge  upon  the  na- 
coated  part  of  the  glass,  or  of  penetration  within  its  substance^  but 
arises  from  an  undischarged  portion  of  the  accumulation  left  as  it 
were  behind,  and  still  existing  in  precisely  the  same  way  and  unda 
th«  same  conditions  as  the  original  charge. 
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The  author  introduces  his  subject  with  sundry  obserrations  on 
Lane's  discharging  electrometer,  and  the  law  of  explosive  discharge, 
and  adverts  to  the  fact  recorded  by  Nicholson  in  the  Royal  Society's 
Transactions  for  1/89,  that  '<  although  in  moderate  charges  the  ex« 
ploding  distance  appears  exactly,  or  very  nearly,  proportionate  to  the 
charge  itself,  yet  for  high  intensity,  the  distance  to  which  the  charge 
b  carried  exceeds  that  proportion: "  this  the  author  finds  to  be  the 
case  generally,  and  quotes  an  experimental  example  showing  the 
amount  of  deviation  from  Lane's  law  in  that  particular  instance. 
He  further  shows,  that  in  order  to  obtain  explosive  discharges  at  the 
increased  distances  agreeing  with  the  calculated  number  of  measures, 
the  distances  must  be  slightly  increased  by  certain  small  quantities. 

The  probable  sources  of  these  differences  are  now  adverted  to,  and 
the  common  objections  to  Lane's  discharging  electrometer  con« 
ndered.  A  new  and  improved  form  of  this  instrument  is  figured  and 
described.  One  of  its  principal  advantages  is  a  means  of  changing 
the  exploding  points  of  the  discharging  balls,  which  are  moveable  on 
axial  centres,  so  as  to  bring  a  new  point  of  the  circumference  into 
pky,  should  abrasion  or  any  other  defect  arise  in  the  existing  ex- 
ploding point.  The  author  endeavours  to  show  that  the  apparent 
irregularities  so  frequently  observed  in  the  striking  distance  of  a 
chuged  electrical  jar,  do  not  arise  from  any  defect  in  the  quantity 
measure,  or  in  the  exploding  electrometer  when  properly  constructec!, 
but  are  altogether  dependent  on  some  peculiar  condlitions  of  electrical 
accamulation  on  coated  glass. 

One  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  electrical  jar,  is  a  dispontion  to 
retain  a  portion  of  the  charge  notwithstanding  explosive  discharge 
has  occurred  through  a  discharging  circuit ;  we  do  not  dischaige  the 
whole  accmnulaiion ;  a  portion  is,  as  it  were,  left  behind.  The  fact 
itself  is  undisputed,  but  the  cause  or  theoretical  explanation  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  clearly  comprehended. 

The  author  here  introduces  some  interesting  quotations  from 
certain  unpublished  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  who  investigated 
BO  long  since  as  the  years  1771  and  1772,  what  he  terms  the 
"charges  of  plate  glass  and  other  electrical  substances  coated  in 
the  manner  of  Leyden  phials."  Mr.  Cavendish  found  his  experi- 
mental inquiries  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  "  spreading  of  the  elec- 
tricity" on  the  glass ;  it  is,  he  says,  faster  on  some  lands  of  glass 
than  on  others ;  besides  the  slow  and  gradual  spreading,  he  observed 
an  instantaneous  spreading,  visible  in  the  dark,  and  extending  to 
about  *07  of  an  inch  beyond  the  edge  of  the  coating  upon  glass  *2 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  about  *09  upon  glass  ^th  of  an  inch  thick. 
Another  source  of  inconvenience,  observes  Mr.  Cavendish,  arises  from 
a  certain  amount  of  penetration  of  the  charge  into  the  substance  of 
the  ghss  itself,  equal  to  about  -j^ths  of  its  thickness  ;  the  space,  he 
says,  within  which  the  charge  cannot  penetrate  is  not  above  ^th  of 
the  thickness,  from  which  he  concludes  that  the  charge  of  a  coated 
electric  will  be  different  in  cases  in  which  this  penetration  of  the 
charge  into  the  substance  of  the  glass  varies,  and  infers  that  different 
electrics  are  susceptible  of  different  degrees  of  charge.    He  examined 
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pUtM  of  glass  of  Tsiious  kinds,  as  also  of  gaiii*lac»  roam,  bees-wax, 
&c.y  and  found  the  capacity  of  these  substances  for  electrical  duu^ 
jifFerent — phenomena  recently  explained  by  Faraday's  fine  disooYciy 
of  Specific  Inductiye  Capacity. 

Tjiis  last  celebrated  pnilosopher  also  recognises  the  penetratioQ  or 
infiltration  of  electrical  charge  within  the  substance  of  coated  and 
charged  dectries»  and  attributes  it  to  a  certain  amount  of  eondueting 
power  in  the  electrical  substance.  All  substances,  he  infers,  are  ood- 
dnctors  of  eleetricity  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  thus-  admit  of 
infiltration  of  charge  through  their  substance.  In  the  case  of  diarged 
^lectrics»  the  infiltrated  dectridty  subsequently  returns  upoa  its  pwi^ 
wad  hence  reaiduaiy  charge* 

The  author  has  no  disposition  to  question  the  experimental  results 
arrived  at  by  either  of  these  eminent  men,  but  u  of  opinion  that  they 
fipply  to  a  dSflSurent  case  of  electrical  force  than  that  of  seoondaiy  and 
immediate  discharge,  superrenine  upon  a  primary  disduur;^  of  an 
i^lectrical  jar  through  an  external  explosire  circuit,  which  he  thinks 
p»n  neither  be  referred  to  an^  previous  spreading  of  the  charge  wpon 
the  glassy  or  to  any  penetration  of  it  into  its  substance,  or  to  return 
action  as  described  by  Faraday.  He  has  found  that  of  100  meaanres 
of  acoumulated  charge  on  a  jar  with  imperfect  conducting  coatings, 
no  less  than  75  measures,  or  three-fourths  nearly  of  the  whole  acen^ 
mulation,  has  been  left  behind  after  explosive  discharge.  In  a  jar 
coated  with  water  full  14  measures  out  of  100,  or  about  one* 
seventh,  was  left  undischarged.  He  thinks  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
imch  an  amount  of  rcridnary  charge  as  this,  with  any  spreading  of 
the  dectricity  on  the  glassy  or  any  possible  amount  of  pem^tmtkMi 
into  its  substance. 

Although  the  deductions  of  Cavendish  and  Faraday  may  not  be 
found  to  apply  as  solutions  of  the  interesting  problem  of  residnaiy 
charge,  they  still  find  their  application  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  eas^ 
of  the  facts  noticed  by  Nicholson  already  detailed.  The  intensity  of 
explosive  discharge  may  apparently  become  increased  by  a  penetra- 
tion of  the  explcding  electricity  into  the  air  separating  the  balb  of 
the  discharging  electrometer,  in  which  case  the  measured  distances 
of  discharge,  according  to  Cavendish,  would,  for  p;iven  measured 
quantities  of  electricity,  continually  decrease,  and  discharge  at  the 
measured  distances  between  the  exploding  balls  would  sppear  to 
happen  prematurely.  It  is  now  shown  by  reference  to  a  Table  of 
experimental  results,  that  at  distances  1>  2,  3,  4,  taken  in  tenths  of 
an  inch,  with  quantities  of  measured  charge  also  as  1,  2,  3|  4,  the 
actual  distances  of  explosion  are  nearly  as  *1,  *214,  '325,  *445.  The 
author  hence  infers  that,  supposing .  the  penetration  of  the  first 
measures  very  small  and  not  of  much  value,  the  penetration  of  the 
succeeding  measures  may  be  taken  as  *014,  *025,  '045,  that  is  *007, 
*0125,  '0225  upon  each  of  the  opposed  exploding  points,  taking  the 
surfaces  of  the  exploding  balls  as  curvilinear  coatings  to  the  inte^ 
veningair. 

If  any  considerable  spreading  of  the  charge  upon  the  unooated 
j;lass  diould  arise,  that,  as  remarked  by  Cavendish,  would  beeqoif^ 
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iMit  to  an  increase  of  the  coating,  and  hence  the  tension  dne  to  a; 
given  quantity  of  charge  would  be  lets.  The  effect  would  be  greater 
on  the  first  measured  quantity  than  on  succeeding  quantities ;  hence 
for  explosion  at  a  first  distance,  an  additional  two  or  three  measures 
might  be  required,  which,  as  the  spread  upon  the  glass  became 
sa&fied,  might  not  be  requisite  in  the  same  proportion  upon  suo- 
eeeding  measured  distances,  in  which  case  discharge  would  ensue 
with  a  less  number  of  measures  than  calculation  determines  according 
to  Lane's  law,  making  it  appear  as  if,  according  to  Nicholson,  '^  tb9 
mtensitj  ran  before  the  quantity." 

Both  Franklin  and  Nicholson  have  taken  a  sound  practical  and 
theoretical  view  of  electrical  accumulation  on  coated  elass*  which  the 
author  eoneeives  to  depend  on  a  play  of  opposite  dectrioal  forces^ 
either  directly  through  the  glass  intermediate  between  the  coatings^ 
or  through  the  medium  of  an  external  circuity  or  both.  He  con- 
nders  the  terms  "free''  and  '* compensated,"  or  ^^ latent"  electri- 
city, perfectly  admissible  when  correctly  applied  and  limited  by  sound 
definition.  All  Uie  accumulated  charge,  up  to  the  exploding  point, 
is  evidently  not  sensible  to  the  electrometer,  and  he  thinks  it  con* 
venient  to  distinguish  between  that  portion  of  the  charge  of  which 
the  electrometer  directly  saja  nothing,  and  that  portion  to  which  ita 
indications  are  more  immediately  retOTable*  more  especially  as  these 
two,  or  conjugate  portions,  have  important  relations  to  each  other. 
Thus  a  double  measured  charge  has  twice  the  amount  of  free  charge ; 
and  the  free  charge,  as  estimated  by  attractive  force,  is  as  the  square 
of  the  accumulation.  When  the  free  charge  explodes,  the  whole 
aeeumulation,  or  nearly  all,  goes  with  it,  at  least  in  common  cases  of 
metallic  coated  glass,  and  according  to  Nicholson  carries  it  through 
distances  proportionate  to  the  charge  Itself  s  the  terms  ^*free"  and 
"  latent"  electricity,  or,  as  the  French  have  it,  **electricit^dissimul6e," 
nay  not  be  exact  or  aifanissible,  if  meant  to  imply  a  difference  in  kind 
or  mode  of  action  of  electrical  force,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
objectionable  when  denoting  different  amounts  of  the  same  force  in 
this  or  that  direction. 

In  considering  liie  nature  of  electrical  aocnmulation  on  coated 
electrics  and  the  law  of  explosive  discharge,  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
simple  question  of  physical  force  taken  in  the  abstract,  and  not  with 
a  theoretical  electric  fluid  or  fluids  of  high  elasticity,  subject  to  ex* 
pansion  or  contraction,  changes  in  thickness  of  stratum,  tension, 
density,  and  liie  like.  The  terms  *' tension"  and  '* intensity,"  so 
commonly  applied  to  designate  degrees  of  electrical  force,  are  con- 
venient and  not  inappropriate  terms  when  legitimately  applied  and 
limited  by  de&ution.  Tne  term  intemiiff  is  well  adapted  to  express 
the  attractive  force  of  the  charge  in  the  direction  of  the  electrometer, 
and  which,  in  continuallv  increasing  according  to  a  known  law,  ter- 
minates in  explosion.  The  intensity  or  attractive  force  varies  with  the 
square  of  the  charge.  The  term  "  tension  "  is  more  especially  applir 
cu>le  to  the  constrained  state  of  the  dialectric  particles  sustaining  the 
tndnetion  necessary  to  the  charge,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  reactive 
force  of  the  particles  in  an  interrupted  circuit  of  discharge  to  break 
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down  OT  rererae  the  polarized  state  of  the  dialectric  mediom  impediag 
discharge,  as  between  the  exploding  balls  of  the  Lane's  discharger : 
this  is  as  the  quandtj  of  charge  directly.  In  employing  these  tenns» 
the  author,  has  not  the  least  view  to  any  specific  changes  in  the  quality 
or  concUtion  of  the  acx;umulated  electricity,  as  relating  to  density, 
elasticity,  and  such  like.  Whether  the  tension  and  intensity  of  a 
charge,  as  evidenced  by  the  electrometer,  be  great  or  little,  he  con- 
eeires  that  the  nature  of  the  force  and  its  mode  of  operation  remains 
the  same.  Viewing  the  process  of  electrical  accumulation  and  dis* 
charge  in  the  Leyden  ^ar  as  the  result  of  certain  powers  or  f(»tes 
operating  either  immediately  through  the  glass  or  through  an  external 
circuit,  or  both,  we  may  readily  imagine  diat  at  the  critical  point  at 
which  the  forces  in  the  two  directions  become  balanced,  and  at  which 
point  the  equilibrium  of  charge  is,  at  it  were,  oyerset  on  the  side  of 
the  exterior  circuit,  then  it  is  that  residual  charge  ensues,  either  by  a 
momentary  revulsion  of  force  between  the  coatings  in  the  direction  of 
the  intervening  glass,  frequently  causing  fracture,  or  otherwise  by  a 
retention  of  some  of  the  charge  in  that  direction  at  the  instant  of 
explosion.  Some  instructive  and  important  experiments  by  Mr.  T. 
Howldy  are  here  quoted  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  from  the 
pi^esoifthe*  Philosophical  Magazine' for  the  year  1815.  A  ruptured 
jar  had  the  coatings  removed  from  around  the  perforatedpart,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  jar  receiving  a  given  amount  of  charge.  When  explonve 
discharge  took  place  in  the  usual  way,  a  spark  was  observed  to  pass  st 
the  same  instant  between  the  coatings  through  the  perforation  in  the 
glass,  evidently  showing  an  exertion  of  force  in  that  direction.  This 
spark  is  entirely  independent  of  the  discharge  in  the  circuit,  the 
force  of  which  remains  the  same  as  if  no  such  perforation  existed,  ss 
Priestley  and  other  electridans,  and  Mr.  Howldy  himself  have  fuQy 
demonstrated . 

Considering  the  question  of  residual  charge  as  bearing  materially  on 
our  views  of  Uie  nature  of  electrical  force,  the  author  seeks  to  inves- 
tigate,  by  new  forms  and  kinds  of  experiment,  the  relation  of  the 
residual  quantity  to  the  whole  charge,  whether  accumulated  on  glass 
coated  with  very  perfect  conductors  such  as  the  metals,  or  otherwise 
with  less  perfect  conductors,  as  water,  or  with  imperfect  conductors, 
auch  as  paper,  linen  and  the  like.  The  instruments  employed  are 
now  enumerated  and  commented  on,  and  their  experimental  arrange- 
ment figured  and  described.  They  consist  of  the  electrical  or  Leyden 
jar;  Lane's  improved  electrometer;  the  hydrostatic  electrometer 
as  recently  perfected;  the  thermo-electrometer ;  quantity  or  unit- 
measure  ;  and  battery  charger  and  dischai^r.  The  following  is  the 
course  %Thich  the  author  pursued  in  his  inquiries,  through  the  medium 
of  these  instruments. 

The  quantity  of  charge  being  given,  its  intensity  is  measured  by 
the  hydrostatic  electrometer  in  terms  of  attractive  force  at  a  constant 
distance,  suppose  at  distance  1  inch.  This  is  first  noted :  the  jar  is 
now  discharged  through  its  exploding  distance  by  completbg  the 
circuit  through  the  Lauc's  discharger.  The  hydrostatic  electro- 
met^,  bang  now  made  perfectly  neutral,  is  again  brought  into  < 
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nexion  witb  the  inner  coating  of  the  jtr.  The  intensity  or  attractiTe 
force  of  the  residuary  or  remaining  charge  is  now  noted,  hat  as  this 
force  is  necessarily  small,  it  is  taken  witn  the  attracting  plates  at  a 
diminished  distance  from  *1  to  *3  of  an  inch  or  more,  as  the  case  may 
reqoire,  and  suhseqnently  reduced  to  the  standard  dbtance  of  one 
mch,  taking  the  force  to  vary,  as  demonstrable  hy  the  electrometer, 

as  f^*    This  bemg  determined^  the  relative  quantities  of  electricity 

in  the  full  cha^  and  the  residual  charge  will  be  as  the  square  roots 
of  the  respediye  attractive  forces  or  intensities;  the  total  force,  «s 
also  demonstrable  by  the  instrument,  being  as  the  square  of  the  ae- 
camolation.  Let»  for  example,  the  quantity  of  charge  communicated 
to  the  jar  be  100  measures,  and  the  attractive  force,  or  intensity  at 
distance  one  inch,  be  144  degrees,  and  suppose  intensity  of  residual 
force  at  the  same  distances '08,    In  this  case  we  have  the  simple 

proportion  100  measures :  x  measures : :  i/l44  :  ^'W: :  12 :  *283 

100  yc  *283 
and  quantity  of  residual  electricity  n _ s  2*35  measures 

nearly ;  so  that  of  the  original  100  measures  of  charge  communicated 
to  the  jar,  rather  more  than  ^th  remains  undischar^  in  this  case. 

The  author  here  offers  some  explanatory  observatioi^s  on  the  rela- 
tive dimensions  and  extent  of  coatmg  of  the  unit  of  measure  and  the 
relative  Talue  of  the  measures  quoted,  and  he  thinks  if  electricians 
would  agree  to  recognize  a  standard  inatrumentof  this  description,  it 
would  be  attended  with  very  considerable  advantage,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  standard  instruments.  The  unit  of  measure  he  employs  ex- 
poses about  9  atpMoe  inches  of  coatmg ;  it  is  about  4  inches  long,  *8 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  -^th  of  an  inch  thick ;  distance  of  ex- 
ploding balls  *05  of  an  inch.  Similar  observations  were  applied  to 
the  thermo-electrometer,  the  ball  of  which  is  4  inches  in  diameter, 
and  has  a  wire  of  platinum  through  it  of  *01  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  dimensions  of  the  attracting  discs  of  the  hydrostatic  electrometer 
are  also  noted,  which  in  these  experiments  were  4  inches  in  diameter ; 
the  suspended  disc  weighs  82  grams.  The  discs  are  carefolly  gilded ; 
5  d^prees  of  the  arc  of  measure  represents  a  force  of  1  grain,  that  is 
to  say,  a  weight  of  1  min  added  to  either  side  moves  the  index 
5  de^es  of  the  scale.  Having  offered  these  preliminary  remarks,  the 
author  proceeds  to  the  following  experiments  :-* 

JBxperimerU  1. — ^Variable  cluurges,  amounting  to  50,  100,  150 
measures,  were  successively  accumulated  on  different  jars,  exposing 
from  two  to  six  square  feet  of  coatmg,  and  the  residual  charges  due  to 
each  noted ;  these  were  found  to  be  as  the  total  charge.  Thus  the 
residual  charge  for  100  measures  was  in  every  case  ibuUe  that  for 
50  measures. 

In  a  succeeding  Table  are  noted — measured  charge;  exploding 
distance;  intensity  at  distance  1  inch ;  residual  measures  and  thermo- 
electric c^ect  of  discharge.  It  appears  by  this  Table  that  residual 
charge  is  as  the  total  chMge ;  exploding  distances,  as  the  quantity  or 
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VBTj  nearly ;  intenaiiiefl  and  thehnd-ekctric  ^ect  of  disebtige  a« 
aquare  of  the  quantity  or  number  of  measure  aeciunulated* 
'  The  author  finds  that  for  ererj  metal-ooated  jar,  whether  large  or 
•mall*  of  thkk  or  thin  glaaSi  exposing  from  1*5  to  6  feet  of  coating, 
(ho  midual  charge  or  qaantitjr  left  undischarged,  varies  betweea  thi 
limits  of  -^th  and  -j^h.  of  the  total  cl^aree. 

JBaperment  2  investigates  the  effect  of  thickness  of  glass.  ^Two 
jam,  exposihg  2*5  square  feet  of  coating,  were  employed^  theiv  ieia« 
tive  thickness  .being  as  1 : 2,  that  is,  ^ths  and  ^hs  of  an  inch ; 
100  measured  w^r^  accumulated  and  mscharged  at  their  respeetiTS 
exploding  distances.  The  following  results  appeared  t^-ezplodiog 
]listance  directly  as  thickness  of  glass ;  intensity  or  attractive  force  in 
direction  of  electrometer  as  square  of  the  thickness ;  residuary  cfaargt 
)n  each  case  the  same,  being  about  ^h  part  of  the  total  charge ;  ther« 
mo-eleetric  effect  of  discharge  very  nearly  the  same ;  ao  that  whether 
discharged  from  thick  glass  or  thin,  under  intensities  of  very  different 
degrees  the  same  quantity,  of  electricity  produces  the  same  effect. 
The  intensities  in  this  case  were  as  4 : 1,  yet  the  thermo-electric  effect 
<did  not  diAfrr  more  than  one  or  two  degrees,  one  being  12^,  the  other 
.13°.  The  author  finds,  by  numerous  experiments  on  a  series  of  jars, 
that  the  intensity  indication  has  no  influence  on  the  force  of  dischvgi^ 
the  quantity  discharged  beins;  the  same.  In  a  series  of  jars  of  <Uf« 
ferent  magnitudes,  and  in  which  the  intenrity  of  a  given  diarge  of 
100  measures  varied  between  the  limits  of  100  and  1000  de^^ees, 
there  did  not  appear  a  difference  of  more  than  a  few  degrees  amongst 
the  whole;  the  effects  varied  between  8  and  11  dq^rees.  SomeE^ 
tliifcrenoe  will  generally  arise  in  favour  of  electricity  accumulated  on  a 
small  airea  of  coated  glass ;  inconsequence  of  the  greater  fiu»lity  of  dis- 
charge the  accumulation  has  greater  freedom  of  operation  throoghthe 
'external  circuit,  as  is  shown  by  its  greater  effect  on  the  eleetrometert 
'  A  celebrated  electrician,  the  late  Mr.  Brooke  of  Norwich,  in  a  eon- 
^bvenee  with  Cuthbertson  about  the  year  1800,  stated  that  a  Leydea 
jar  coated  with  strips  of  metal  fths  of  an  inch  wide,  leaving  intorvali 
of  the  same  width  oetween  the  strips,  was  equally  effide&i  as  a  full 
•coatmg  in  tiie  ordinary  way.  Two  equal  and  rimilar  jars,  aboot 
1  foot  in  diameter  and  19  inches  high,  were  prepared  accordingly; 
one  ftillj  coated  to  about  4  square  feet,  the  other  ooated  in  stripB 
to  about  3*5  square  feet*  The  author,  although  doubting  this  stats- 
-meat  in  all  its  generality,  still  considered  an  investigation  of  it,  more 
especially  coming  from  such  men  as  Brooke  and  Cuthlxsrtsonp  den- 
rable,  and  as  being  calculated  to  throw  further  light  on  the  pheno- 
mena €i  the  Leyden  jar. 

A  few  preliminary  experiments  seemed  to  accord  with  Mr, 
Brooke's  view ;  the  exploding  distance  of  the  two  jam  with  a  givm 
•chargo  did  not  appear  extremdy  different.  The  accomnkted  elso- 
tricity  spread  upon  the  glass  between  the  strips  of  metal,  and  thns 
enabled  the  partially  coated  jar  to  receive  a  larger  aoeumulatioii,  upon 
-the  prineiple  stated  by  Cavendish,  than  was  really  due  to  its  eitent 
of  actual  coating.  Mr.  Brooke,  in  the  then  state  o£  practical  eketri- 
4ity,  waght  have  heea  therefore  easily  Wd  to- imagine  that  a  pprtisl 
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^oatmg  SQch  as  he  describes  was  sufficient.  It  is,  bowever^  showa 
in  this  paper  that  the  cases  of  the  two  jars  are  widely  different.  Ab 
the  spread  of  the  electricity  becomes  satisfied,  a  less  charge  is  re« 
quired  for  explosion,  and  the  tension  of  a  given  quantity  increases., 
The  following  are  the  results  of  experiments  with  100  measures, 
similar  to  the  preceding.: — 

Full  coating, 

Explodmg  distance *15        Intensity  100^  at  1  mch. 

Besidual  measures   2*45        Therm«  electric  effect  8^, 

Partial  coating. 
'   Mean  exploding  distance . .      *25        Intensity  160^. 
'   Besidual  measures    4-97        Therm,  electric  effect  S^'5, 

It  is  evident  the  two  forms  of  coating  are  not  equally  efficient,  the 
beating  effect  of  discharge  not  being  half  as  great  in  the  partially 
poated  jar,  whilst  the  residual  charge  is  twice  as  great.  The  experimeilt 
so  far  shows  the  spread  of  electricity  on  the  unooated  glass  to  be  a 
source  of  absorption  of  charge  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  floes 
£ur  to  confirm  the  views  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  relative  to  the  spreading 
of  electricity  on  glass. 

The  phenomena  of  metfd-coated  jars  having  been  so  far  examined, 
a  similar  course  of  experiment  is  followed  with  jars  coated  with  less 
perfect  conductors,  commencing  with  water  coatmgs.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  jar  exposing  nearly  5  square  feet  of  coating  was  prepared  with 
metal  coating,  and  the  results  of  a  charge  of  100  mefisures  determined 
and  noted  as  before ;  the  metal  coating  being  removed,  the  saoie  jaf 
had  an  equal  extent  of  water  applied  to  its  opposite  surface  coating. 
The  method  of  effecting  this  is  described.  The  author  states  that  it 
was  so  perfect  as  to  shield  the  experiment  from  all  interference  of 
vapour  from  the  water  surface,  so  that  the  jar  completely  retained 
the  charge  without  any  dissipation,  and  in  no  sense  differed  in  diis 
respect  from  a  metal^coated  jar. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  are  not  a  Uttle  remaricable/  The 
exploding  distance  of  the  100  measures,  whether  with  the  metal  or 
with  the  water  coating,  did  not  materially  differ,  except  in  app 
force,  being  for  the  metal  '22,  for  the  water  *2.  The  expli 
spark  from  the  water  coating,  instead  of  the  sharp  ringing  i 
attendant  on  the  exploding  spark  from  the  metal  coating,  is  weak  and 
subdued,  and  is  often  Uke  the  sound  of  fired  damp  gunpowder^.  The 
intensity  or  attractive  force  is  also  in  each  case  ahke,  or  very  nearly ; 
being  for  the  metal  coating  144°,  for  the  water  142^.  The  residuary 
charges  differed  considerably,  bemg  for  the  metal  coating  about  2-25 
measures,  or  about  -^h  part  of  the  total  charge;  for  the  water 
coating  14*5  measures,  or  about  the  -fth  of  the  total  charge.  The 
residuary  charge  with  a  water  coating  is  more  than  six  times  as  great  as 
with  a  metal  coating.  The  thermo-electric  effect  with  the  metal 
coating  was  10°,  with  the  water  coating  nothing ;  200  measures,  or 
double  the  charge,  had  no  effect  on  the  thermo-electrometer. 

In  this  en^enment  it  does  not  appear  requisite  that.lMtii  the 
coatings  shpuld  be  water  i  one  poatiog  may  be  jo^tal,  as  in  the  fimt 
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fonns  of  the  electrical  jar.  The  author  could  not»  at  least,  discover 
any  material  difference  in  the  results,  and  concludes  that  if  the  first 
forms  of  the  electrical  jar  with  an  internal  coating  of  water  had  been 
continued,  we  should  have  had  but  small  experience  of  the  effects  of 
artificial  electrical  discharge  on  metallic  wires. 

Imperfect  conducting  substances  employed  as  coatings  to  the  elec- 
trical jar  have  very  similar  but  very  exaggerated  effects.  With  coat- 
ings of  paper  we  have  a  striking  example  of  retention  of  charge.  A 
jar  exposing  5*5  feet  of  coated  glass,  first  coated  with  metal  and  sub- 
sequently with  paper,  gave  the  following  results  under  a  charge  of 
100  measures. 

Exploding  distances,  as  in  the  former  case,  nearly  the  same,  being 
*23  and  -25;  attractive  forces  or  intensity  also  nearly  the  same, 
being  158^  and  160° ;  residual  measures  with  the  metal  coating  2*5 
measures,  or  about  the  ^th  of  the  total  charge;  with  paper  coating,  in 
some  experiments  80  measures,  or  about  -^ths  of  the  total  charge,  so 
that  the  residual  charges  with  metal  and  paper  are  as  1  ;  32.  Thenno- 
electric  e£Fect  for  metal  coating  8^  for  paper  coatinp;  nothing.  It 
appears  from  these  and  similar  experiments,  that  the  mterposition  of 
imperfect  conductors  between  the  coating  and  the  g^ass  of  the  Leyden 
jar  must  necessarily  impair  its  efficienc;^,  and  chazige  its  electrical 
mdications,  especially  when  of  any  considerable  thickness.  Three 
turns  of  common  linen  interposed  between  the  outer  coatmg  and  the 
glass  reduced  the  force  of  discharge  from  11°  to  6°,  nearly  one-half, 
whilst  the  residuary  or  retention  of  charge  is  considerably  increased : 
this  question,  as  bearing  in  some  degree  on  the  retention  of  charge  by 
the  deotric  cable,  may  not  be  undeserving  of  further  investigation. 

OEOLOOICiX  SOCIETY. 

[Continued  from  p.  414.] 

March  19, 1862. — ^Ptof.  A.  C.  Ramsay,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

llie  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "On  the  Sandstones,  and  their  associated  deposits,  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Eden,  the  Cumberland  Plain,  and  the  South-east  of 
DumMesshire."     By  Prof.  R.  Harkness,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Having  defined  the  area  occupied  by  these  sandstones,  breccias, 
clays,  and  flagstones,  and  referred  to  the  published  memoirs  in  which 
some  notices  of  these  deposits  have  been  given  by  Buckland,  Sedg- 
wick, Phillips,  and  Binney,  the  author  described,  let,  a  section  near 
Kirkby-Stephen,  across  the  vale  of  the  Eden,  where  two  breccias, 
separated  by  sandy  day-beds,  underlie  sandstones  of  considerable 
thickness ;  2ndly,  a  section  across  Eden  Vale  from  Ghreat  Ormside 
to  Roman  Fell,  in  which  the  breccias,  associated  with  sandstones, 
form  a  mass  2000  feet  thick,  and  are  succeeded  by  thin  sandstones, 
shales  (with  fossils),  and  thin  limestone,  altogether  about  160  feet, 
and  next  by  sandstones  700  feet  thick.  This  is  the  typical  section ; 
the  fossiliferous  shales  are  regarded  by  Prof.  Harkness  as  equivalent 
to  the  Permian  Marl-slate  of  Durham ;  they  contain  (at  Hilton  Beck) 
remains  of  Conifer^t  Neuropteris,  Sphenopteris^  WeissitesQ),  CaU' 
ierpiiei  selaginaides  (?),  Ct^imn/^v  VUmam  (?),  VoUgia  PUO^  (?)* 
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Cyatkocrimte  ramosus,  and  Terebratula  elonffota.  The  breccias  and 
sandstone  beneath,  previously  recognized  as  Permian,  are  here  re- 
ferred to  the  Rothliegende ;  and  the  sandstones  above  are  regarded 
as  belongbg  to  the  Trias.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the  sandstcmes 
and  breccias  in  the  country  between  Great  Ormside  and  Penrith 
were  then  given,  and  the  gypseous  character  of  the  clays  at  Long 
Martin  and  Townsend  noticed.  In  the  section  across  the  vale  3i 
the  Eden  from  the  west  of  Penrith  to  Hartside  Fell,  the  Permian 
breccias,  sandstone,  and  flags  are  nearly  5000  feet  thick,  but  the 
clay  series  is  poorly  represented.  North  of  Penrith  the  flagstones 
bear  foot-marks  (at  Brownrigg)  like  those  of  Corncockle  Muir. 
Mr.  Harkness  next  described  several  sections  of  these  Permian 
rocks  in  the  western  Westmoreland ;  and  traced  them  to  the  other 
aide  of  the  Solway  l^rth,  in  Dumfriesshire  (as  described  in  former 
papers).  Some  remarks  on  the  relations  of  the  Permian  beds  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  with  those  of  St.  Bee's  Head,  near 
Whitehaveuj  and  those  of  Annandale  and  Nithdale,  concluded  the 
paper. 

2.  "  On  the  Date  of  the  Last  Elevation  of  the  Central  Valley  of 
Scotland."    By  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S. 

After  alluding  to  the  position  and  nature  of  the  raised  beach 
which,  at  the  height  of  from  20  to  30  feet  above  the  present  high- 
water-mark,  fringes  the  coast-line  of  Scotland,  the  author  proceeded 
to  describe  the  works  of  art  which  had  been  found  in  it.  From  their 
occurrence  in  beds  of  elevated  silt  and  sand,  containing  layers  of 
marine  shells,  it  was  evident  that'  the  change  of  level  had  been 
effected  since  the  commencement  of  the  human  period.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  remains  likewise  proved  that  the  elevation  could  not  be 
assigned  to  so  ancient  a  time  as  the  Stone  Period  of  the  archaeologist. 
The  canoes  which  had  from  time  to  time  been  exhumed  from  the 
upraised  deposits  of  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow  clearly  showed  that,  at 
the  time  when  at  least  the  more  finished  of  them  were  in  use,  the 
natives  of  this  part  of  Scotland  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
bronze,  if  not  of  iron.  The  remains  found  in  the  corresponding  beds 
of  the  Forth  estuary  likewise  indicated  that  there  had  been  an  up- 
heaval long  after  the  earlier  races  had  settled  in  the  country,  and  that 
the  movement  was  subsequent  to  the  employment  of  iron.  From 
the  Firth  of  Tay  similar  evidence  was  adduced  to  indicate  an  up- 
heaval possibly  as  recent  as  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation.  The 
author  then  cited  several  antiquaries  who  from  a  consideration  of 
the  present  position  of  the  Roman  remains  in  Scotland  had  inferred 
a  considerable .  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  coast-line  since  the 
earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  He  pointed  out  also  several 
circumstances  in  relation  to  these  Roman  relics,  which  tended  to 
show  a  change  of  level,  and  he  referred  to  the  discovery  of  Roman 
pottery  in  a  point  of  the  raised  beach  at  Leith.  The  conclusion  to 
which  the  evidence  led  him  was  that  since  the  first  century  of  our 
«ra  the  central  parts  of  Scotland,  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Forth  and 
the  Tay,  had  risen  to  a  height  of  from  20  to  25  feet  above  their  pre- 
sent level. 
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L^IX:  IntiBSge^e  and  Miscellaneous  ArHcUs. 

NOTl  OK  Vm^.VLBCTA^PITT  DSYSLOPID  DUftlNa  BYAPOUTION 
AVOIMrMlfCflSlVlByVSCEIlCS  PBOM  OHXKICAL  ACTION.  BT 
PBOMMOB  SKAlVsim  J.  A*  WANKLTN,  B8Q. 

ONB  df  AbfeMor  W.  Thomson's  dmded*iing  decCrometen  lumng 
been  recently  procured  for  the  Natural  Philosophy  eoUection  in 
the  University,  we  have  made  use  of  it  in  repeating  and  extending  tiie 
latperiments  of  Volta,  Pouillet,  and  others,  on  the  electricity  pro* 
dnced  duriiig  the  eyapcnvtion  of  various  bodies.  In  some  cases  on^ 
results  agree  with  those  already  known,  but  in  others  we  find  efiectB 
differing  totally  iii  kind  or  degree  from  the  accepted  ones ;  and  with 
some  substances  we  find  occasionally  contradictory  indications  amon^ 
our  own  results. 

The  electrometer  is  in  every  respect  a  far  superior  instroment  to 
the  gold-leaf  electroscope,  which  (sometimes  with  the  addition  of  i( 
condenser)  was  used  by  former  experimenters,  and  enables  us  to  gife 
our  results  in  a  form  easily  reducible  to  absolute  measure.  The 
pharge  of  the  instrument  was  such  that,  when  the  half-rixiigs  were 
respectively  connected  with  the  zinc  and  platinum  of  a  single  Grove'^ 
c;^ll,  the  deflection  observed  amounted  to  about  5*8  scale  divisions. 
This  was  found  to  be  the  most  useful  charge  for  the  bulk  of  our  expe- 
riments, but  it  was  easily  increased  twenty  or  thirtjrfold  when  ivt 
sought  to  verify  any  very  delicate  indications. 

Our  apparatus  consisted  of  a  platinum  dish,  placed  on  an  insula- 
ting standi  and  connected  with  the  insulated  half-ring.  A  hunp' 
could  be  placed  on  the  stand  so  as  to  heat  the  dish ;  and  while  this 
Was  going  on,  the  indications  of  the  electrometer  gave  us  the  atmo- 
spheric charge.  The  experiments  were  all  conducted  when  the  latter 
was  very  small ;  so  that,  although  the  sputtering  of  the  fluids  dropped 
on  the  hot  plate  may  have  prevented  us  from  observing  some  sl^^ 
effects,  the  laige  deflections  we  observed  in  many  instances  can  haTe 
nothing  to  do  with  the  electric  state  of  the  air  of  the  room.  With  a 
different  disposition,  which  enabled  us  to  use  a  Bunsen  lamp  to  heat 
the  dish,  we  obtained  the  atmospheric  potential  by  burning  a  Utde 
ether  or  alcohol  on  the  dish  itself  when  the  lamp  was  removed.  • 

We  agree  generally  with  previous  experimenters,  that  during  tiie 
tontinuance  of  the  spheroidal  state  there  is  littie,  if  any,  perceptible 
disengagement  of  electricity.  We  also  agree  with  the  sta&ment  that 
the  main  effect  is  produced  while  the  fizzing  sound  that  accompanies 
the  loss  of  the  spheroidal  state  is  heard,  and  that  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  mechanical  action  to  which  that  sound  is  dne  tiie 
indications  of  the  electrometer  in  general  steadily  increase.  That 
the  greater  part  of  the  electricity  produced  is  due  to  Motion  is  proved 
by  ti^e  f&ct  that  when  fluids  are  forcibly  squirted  upon  the  hot  dish 
the  electrical  indications  are  very  much  increased,  and  that  a  con* 
cave  surface  gives  far  more  powerful  deflections  than  a  convex  one 
at  the  same  temperature.  The  sputtering  or  violent  boiling  which 
succeeds  the  fizzing  state  shows  little,  if  any,  disengagement  of 
electricity.  The  principal  interest  c^  the  results  which  we  hate 
obtained  is  in  the  cases  of  iodine,  bromine,  and  various  othet 
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bodies  which'  do  not'teeoi  to  haare  been  before  examiii^di  '  We  have 
is  yet  met  with  no  diecordance  in  our  own  resulfs  as  far  asr  iimpt^ 
bodies' are  concerned/ 

In  giving  the  following  numbers,  we  have  not  attempted  any  oor^ 
Section  for  theioss  vi  elrotricity  which  is'  caused  by  the  high  tempe- 
ratore  of  the  platinum  dish.. 

Meam  EUctric  EffeeU  fiven  hy  afww  ^stances  during  the  cmUwmmce^. 
qf  the  fizzing  sound  which  immeduftely  foilowz  the  dietg^peartmce  of, 
the  Spheroidal  State,  5*8  repr$eenting  the  Electromotive  Force  of  a. 

.  wzgle  Grw^e  Element. 

Bromine .^... +400  ' 

Iodine ....;....  +90*  ; 

Bromide  of  ethyle  . . .  • +  but  very  small  indeed,  if  any,  ' 

I6dide  of  methyle  ......•.«•  In  many  experiments  strong  +  .but;' 

ill  three  cases  pretty  strong— .  ' 

Benzole ,.•»...*  No  effect. 

Valerianic  ether No  effect. 

Common  ^ther   .......  ^ Very  slight  and  dubious  effects. 

Chloroform \\ . ; —  if  plate  very  hot,  +  if  colder. 

Ammonia   . . , i-  200 

Al(x>ho) —    -10    ^ 

Mercury *—   '75*    ■    ' 

Chloride  of  sulphur —  100 

Water    (distilled),    containing'1 


►  -    80 


only  a  trace  6f  cak-bonic  acid, 

which  was  too  small  to  be  de^ 

tected  hj  lime-water 

Solutions  m  water  of  ^ 

Carbonate  of  potash  (strong)     ^  310 

Caustio  soda  (strong)    ....      —    401  , 

Caustic  soda  (dilute). .....—     25  j  *  *     . 

Caustic  potash  (combustion  1    ,    le^ 
strength)    /  +  ^^^ 

Nitric  acid  (strong) +     7*6 

Nitric  add  (1  in  4  of  water)     —    35 

Hydrochloric  acid  ^strong)       —  160 

Hydrochloric  acid  (weak) . .      •^    50 

Sulphuric  add  (strong)  • « . .     +     15 
Strong  solution  of  NaCl    •  • . .      —  400 
Strong  solution  of  KI.  •••....      ^     80 
Strong  solution  of  CuO,SOs..     —1000? 
Solution  of  double  oxalate  of  1  ^j       ^«.        ^   ^ 

-  chromium  and  potash |  Very  tnflmg  effect. 

Fe«  CP,  solution  moderate. . . .      Negative  effect. 

Acetic  acid  (monohydrate). .      +      3 

Acetic  anhydride    —      9 

•  This  sample  was  in  fine  crystals.    Fkr  higher  effects  (also  positive) 
were  obtained  from  it  in  i " 


i"  Thia  is  a  very  difficult  substance  to  experiment  upon. 
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The  fiulphate-of-copper  solution  is  by  far  the  moit  remurkaUe 
that  we  have  tried.  The  smallest  globule,  on  leaving  the  spheroidal 
state,  gave  intense  effects,  sending  the  lamp-image  entirely  off  the 
scale. 

We  have  also  commenced  a  set  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  teat 
the  electricity  developed  during  the  brisk  disengagement  of  a  gas  by 
chemical  action,  which  was  discovered  eighty  years  ago  byVolta.  In 
some  of  these  experiments  it  was  observed  that  when  the  gases  were 
disengaged  with  considerable  effervescence,  and  in  a  mass  of  laige 
bubbles  foaming  over  the  platinum  crucible  in  which  the  experiment 
was  conducted^  the  bursting  of  each  bubble  was  attended  by  a  simul- 
taneous increase  of  deflection  in  the  electrometer.  These  experiments 
are  as  yet  exceedingly  imperfect,  but  they  seem,  like  the  preceding, 
to  indicate  friction  as  a  main  cause  of  the  observed  results.  The 
effects  on  the  electrometer  are  by  no  means  so  uniform,  either  as  to 
kind  or  quantity  of  electricity,  as  those  given  by  evaporation. 

Electricity  developed  during  I^ervescence. 

Zn+Ha -750 

Zn+NO*HO +175.    In anotiier trial -120. 

MnO«+Ha -150 

CaO.  CO«+Ha Trifling  effects. 

NaO,  S0<+HC1 At  first  a  small  negative  deflectioii, 

finally +50. 

NaCl+SO»HO +    10 

— JFVofs  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  February 
1862.  

POSTSCRIPT  TO  PAPKB  ''ON  CHINESE  ASTRONOMICAL 
EPOCHS.'' 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 
Gbntlbmbk, 

In  my  paper  "On  Chinese  Astronomical  Epochs  "  which  you  pub- 
lished in  your  Number  for  January  last,  I  substituted  in  a  formula  the 
English  measure  of  12  inches  for  the  foot,  whereas  I  ought  to  have 
used  10  only,  the  French  measure.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  0*25 
at  the  top  of  p.  3  ought  to  be  changed  into  O'SO.  The  effect  of  this 
is  that  the  range  of  time  within  which  the  Chinese  observaticms  may 
have  been  made  is  45  centuries,  instead  of  37|^ ;  and  therefore  the 
uncertainty  arising  from  the  ill-defined  termination  of  the  shadow  of 
the  gnomon  is  still  greater  than  I  make  it  in  that  paper.  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  by  your  inserting  this  letter  in  your  next  Number  after 
receiving  it. 

1  take  this  opportunity  of  asking  you  to  make  two  more  correc- 
tions; viz. 

Page  3,  last  line  but  one, /or  Nos.  4  and  5  read  Nos.  5  and  6. 
—   6,  line  12  from  the  bottom, /or  Nos.  2  and  4  read  No.  4. 

I  am,  Oentiemen, 

Yours  &ithf uUy, 
Calcutta,  April  1, 1862.  J.  H.  Pratt. 
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LXX.  An  Account  of  Observations  on  Solar  Radiaiion. 
By  John  James  Waterston,  Esq."^ 

[With  a  Plate.] 

§  1.  TN  March  of  last  year  I  submitted  to  the  Society  some 
-L  compatations  with  reference  to  the  san's  beat,  and 
su^estitig  a  mode  of  deducing  the  potential  temperature  of  its 
radiating  surface.  This  last  summer  I  have  endeavoured  to  put 
this  method  to  the  proof  by  a  series  of  observations  on  solar 
radiation,  supplemented  with  experiments  on  the  rate  of  cooling 
of  thermometers  in.  air  and  in  vacuo  with  different  kinds  of  radia- 
ting surfaces, — also  by  another  series,  applying  the  method  of 
deducing  the  potential  temperature  of  a  radiating  sur£eu;e  to  pre* 
dtcate  the  temperature  of  one  that  is  maintained  at  a  constant 
known  temperature. 

The  success  of  these  last  mentioned,  so  far  as  they  have  as 
yet  been  carried,  encourages  me  to  lay  before  the  Society  the 
observations  on  solar  radiation,  with  an  account  of  the  method 
employed  to  obtain  the  results,  and  of  the  mode  of  reducing 
them  to  a  vacuum. 

§  2.  It  will  be  remarked,  on  inspecting  the  Chart  in  which 
the  observations  are  projected  ti  that  a  simple  law  of  atmospheric 
absorption  is  indicated,  which,  if  confirmed  by  other  similar 
observations  in  different  climates,  would  perhaps  lead  to  more 
exact  ideas  of  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  sun's  rays. 
Unfortunately  the  best  part  of  the  summer  had  passed  before  I 
could  begin  to  observe,  and  there  was  almost  constant  interrup- 
tion with  clouds  and  unsettled  weather.     In  a  tropical  station, 

*  From  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  vnth 
Notes ;  commmiicated  by  the  Author. 

t  This  chart  is  omitted,  and  another  substituted  (fig.  3,  Plate  V.),  show- 
ing the  observations  of  August  21,  also  of  August  6  and  July  28,  projected 
in  the  same  way  to  a  larger  scale.  Each  observation  is  i*epresented  by  a 
point,  the  coordinates  of  which  are  the  reciprocal  of  the  radiation  and  secant 
of  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  sun's  centre. 
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where  the  ami  rules  in  a  cloudless  sky,  the  presumed  law  mig^t 
soon  be  put  to  the  test,  and  the  heating-power  of  the  bub'b  rays 
before  entering  .  the  atmosphere  ascertained  with  predision. 
Having  detennmed  this  for  the  earth^s  mean  distance  £roia  the 
sun,  its  value  for  any  other  planetary  distance  may  be  deduced 
by  the  law  qf  the  inverse  square. 

§  8.  When  a  thermometer  is  exposed  to  the  sun  with  its  bulb 
blackened,  it  is  presumed  to  absorb  all  the  heat  that  impinges 
on  a  plane  surface  equal  to  the  transverse  section  of  tiie  bulb; 
it  rises  and  is  maintained  at  a  certabi  temperature;  and  when 
this  balanced  condition  is  attained,  we  can  with  certainty  assert 
that  the  amount  that  issues  from  the  bulb  is  precisely  equal  to 
the  quantity  that  enters.  The  elevation  of  its  temperature  above 
surrounding  bodies  due  to  the  sun^s  radiant  power  (which  is 
denoted  by  the  symbol  r)  would  be  an  exact  measure  of  that 
power  if  no  heat  issued  from  it  except  by  radiation,  and  if  the 
rate  at  which  heat  was  emitted  from  it  increased  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  r.  Now  I  find  that  if  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  is 
enclosed  in  a  vacuum,  the  walls  of  which  are  brass  coated  with 
lampblack,  the  rate  at  which  it  cools  is  exactly  proportional  to 
the  value  of  r,  and  this  rate  has  exactly  the  same  value  whether 
the  glass  bulb  is  uncoated  or  coated  with  lampblack*.  Wken 
enclosed  in  air,  the  rate  of  cooling  increases  faster  than  r.  The 
mode  of  measuring  the  rate  in  both  cases,  and  of  reducing  the 
values  oi  r  observed  in  air  to  what  they  would  be  in  a  vacaumi 
are  described  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

§  4.  The  instrument  employed  was  designed  so  that  the 
thermometer  exposed  to  the  sun^s  rays  should  radiate  against  an 
enclosing  metallic  surface  coated  with  lampblack^  and  so  that 
the  temperature  of  that  surface  should  always  be  loiown. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  Y.,  with  the  description  that  accompanies  it, 
gives  the  details.  The  rays  of  the  sim  were  admitted,  to  strike 
upon  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  X,  through  a  hole  but  Uttle 
larger  than  its  diameter,  and  were  entirely  screened  off  the  brass 
tube,  against  the  blackened  inner  surface  of  which  the  radiation 
of  the  bulb  took  place.  The  thickness  of  the  sides  of  the  brass 
tube  was  |  inch;  and  the  thermometer. Y,  that  indicated  its 
temperature,  was  lodged  in  a  hole  cut  in  the  upper  side.    The 

•  This  unexpected  result  is  confirmed  by  repeated  observations.  "While 
the  emitting-power  of  a  mercurial  thermometer  is  thus  the  same,  coated 
or  ilnooatecC  the  absorbing^power  of  the  uncoated  surface  is  only  six-tenths 
of  the  same  coated  with  lampblack.  THs  apparent  anomaly  is  no  doabt 
caused  by  the  incident  rays  of  heat,  after  passmg  through  the  glass,  beipg 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  because  I  find  that,  with  spirit- 
thermometers  (in  which  the  spirit  is  largely  impregnated  with  red  YegmAt 
matter),  the  uncoated  reservoir  absorbs  radiant  heat  exactly  the  same  s* 
when  coated  with  lampblack. 
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eirenmference  of  the  bulb  touched  the  brass^  and  its  upper  side 
was  enclosed  with  cork,  while  the  lower  was  exposed  to  the  air 
within  the  tube^  but  was  untouched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  that 
passed  through.  The  internal  diameter  of  the  tube  was  O'd  inch, 
and  length  6  inches.  The  bulb  of  the  solar  thermometer  was 
0*42  inch  in  diameter,  spherical  in  shape,  and  fixed  in  the  centrei 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  Its  shadow  was  an  easy  ^de  in  movii^ 
the  tube  in  altitude  and  azimuth  to  keep  pace  with  the  8un«  It 
is  di£Scult,  if  not  impossible,  to  demonstrate  that  the  thenno* 
meter  Y  shows  the  exact  temperature  of  the  inner  aurfiBee  of  tha 
tube.    It  was  subjected  to  three  tests. 

1.  The  instrument  being  out  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  X  and  T 
showing  the  same  temperature,  it  was  removed  to  a  place  where 
the  atmospheric  temperature  was  10  degrees  lower.  Boththermo* 
meters  descended,  and  showed  a  difference  equal*  to  about  one* 
tenth  the  amount  they  had  to  fall  to  arrive  at  the  atmospherie 
temperature,  Y  being  so  much  in  advance  of  X. 

2.  A  batVwing  flame  of  gas  was  brought  within  3  inches 
fronting  the  middUe  of  the  tube;  both  X  and  Y  rose  togetheri 
keeping  pace  exactly. 

8.  While  taking  observations,  the  heat  absorbed  by  X  from 
the  sun,  and  again  emitted  from  it  and  transferred  to  the  tube^ 
gradually  raised  its  temperature  until  a  maximum  was  obtained^ 
Now,  comparing  X  and  Y  while  both  are  rising,  and  after  having 
obtained  their  maximum,  a  difference  of  0^*8  was  remarked ;  and 
this  difference,  no  doubt,  affected  isolated  observations  when  this 
maximum  was  not  attained  in  consequence  of  interruption  by 
clouds  passing,  when  it  was  usual  to  heat  the  solar  thermometer 
artificially  to  near  the  stationary  point,  in  order  to  save  timc^ 
the  great  inconvenience  of  the  apparatus  in  this  climate  being 
the  slo?mes8  with  which  r  obtained  its  final  value.  An  arrange- 
ment with  a  differential  air-thermometer  would,  no  doubt,  oe 
preferable  in  this  respect,  but  the  absolute  value  of  the  degreea 
indicated  does  not  seem  capable  of  being  exactly  determined*. 

The  thermometers  were  carefully  graduated  and  compared  by 
myself,  and  the  divisions  between  two  fixed  points,  60^  and  100° 
(which  included  all  the  observed  temperatures),  were  drawn 
as  nearly  equal  as  a  good  ivory  scale  andmagni^/ing  lens  would 
admit.  The  length  of  a  degree  on  the  scale  of  Y  was  about 
"05  inch,  and  upon  X  -067  inch :  with  practised  eye  it  was  easy 
to  read  off  the  temperature  to  ^V^th  of  a  degree  with  lena; 
but  such  accuracy  was  unattainable  for  other  reasons,  and  chiefly 

*  Another  mode,  which  is  perhaps  the  least  liable  to  ancertainty,  is  to 
have  the  surface  against  which  the  sun-thermometer  radiates  maintamed  at 
212^  by  surrounding  it  with  the  steam  from  boiling  water :  only  one  thermo* 
meter  would  be  required  in  this  arrangement. 
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a  sennibk  differenee  was  caused  by  tbe  varying  amonnt  of  tbe 
stem  that  was  under  the  inflnenee  of  the  san's  rays  as  it  moved. 

§  5.  Tbe  observations  taken  on  the  morning  of  the  Slst  of 
August^  oontinnoosly  during  2^  hours  of  uninterrupted  sunshine, 
were  graphically  equalised,  the  curve  drawn,  and  ordinates  mea- 
■nrdl  off  at  every  20  minutes.  This  was  die  only  opportunity 
that  occurred  of  continuous  observation  between  such  favourable 
limits  of  altitude  as  to  indicate  the  direction  of  a  line  with  some 
precision. 

§  6.  In  the  Table  of  observations  given  in  the  Appendix*,  the 
date  and  apparent  time  are  given  in  the  first  two  columns.  The 
timepiece  was  regulated  daily  by  the  one  o'clock  signal-gun.  The 
third  column  contains  the  values  of  r,  the  observed  difference 
between  thermometers  X  and  Y.  The  film  of  talc  that  was 
interposed  between  the  sun  and  X  was  found  to  reflect  ^ths  of 
the  incident  rays.  This  ratio  was  determined  by  observations 
taken  with  the  film  off  during  calm  weather.  The  value  of  r 
without  the  film  to  r  with  the  film  on  was  as  1*18  to  1*00,  the 
sun's  power  not  sensibly  varying  during  the  interval.  This  pro- 
portion was  maintained  at  low  values  of  r,  and  even  when  the 
source  of  radiation  was  a  gas-flame.  The  fourth  column  contains 
the  observed  values  of  r  increased  in  this  ratio.  Tlie  fifth 
column  contains  the  corrections  required  to  reduce  the  values  in 
the  third  to  a  vacuum.  The  correction  is  taken  from  a  scale 
that  was  constructed  by  means  of  an  empirical  formula  derived 
from  observations  on  the  cooling  of  X,  as  detailed  in  the  Appen- 
dix. The  sixth  column  is  the  final  value  of  r  as  it  would  appear 
in  a  naked  vacuum,  that  is,  a  vacuum  without  any  interposed 
transparent  solid  between  the  sun  and  the  bulb  of  tbe  thermo- 
meter. The  numbers  in  this  column  represent  the  quantity  of 
heat-force  supplied  from  the  sun  to  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
in  a  constant  element  of  time,  or  the  quantity  that  emanates  from 
the  bulb  in  a  unit  of  time. 

§  7.  The  experiments  on  the  cooling  of  the  thermometer  X 
in  a  vacuum  show  that,  from  r =80°  to  r=  15°,  the  time  of  cool- 
iug  was  294  beats  of  a  time-piece,  of  which  77^  were  equal  to 
60  seconds ;  also  from  r si 5°  to  r =7^°  the  time  was  the  same, 
and  generally  from  r=2m  to  r:=m  the  elapsed  time  is  the  con- 
stant 294,  which  thus  represents  the  logarithm  of  2  in  the  loga- 
rithmic curve  of  which  the  ordinates  are  r,  and  the  abscissae  the 
time  of  cooling,  /.     The  equation  of  the  curve  being 

^  log?  =^1-^0, 

*  The  observations  commenced  on  July  28,  and  continued  for  one 
'  montb,  at  times  when  the  sky  was  sufficiently  free  of  cloudb.    A  ■oWfem 
from  tliis  Table  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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in  which  c  log  2  ==294,  or  to  reduce  to  seconds^ 

clog  2=394  x^, 

r        1     Sr 

and  c=756a.    Let  L^t^^^Bt,  then  log  -^  = ,  in  which 

/4=hyp.  log  of  10;  hence 

Prom  this  we  may  compute  the  quantity  of  heat  supplied  to  a 
unit  of  surface  by  the  sun  in  a  unit  of  time  corresponding  to  any 
value  of  r.    As  an  e3uanple,  suppose  rslO^  and  £^=1  seconc^ 

then  Srz:z  ^  sO'-OSO^SS,  or  3^*0458  in  100  seconds,  is  the 
c  ' 

rate  at  which  the  sun  communicates  heat  to  a  thermometer  whose 
bulb  is  a  sphere  0'42  inch  in  diameter,  when  r=:10^. 

Suppose  the  glass  of  the  bulb  to  be  j^^th  of  an  inch  thick, 
there  would  be  -0108  cubic  inch  glass  and  *0287  cubic  inch 
mercury  heated  8°'045  in  100  seconds.  If  r=20®,  the  same 
heating  would  take  place  in  50  seconds,  and  so  on. 

To  reduce  this  to  thickness  of  ice  melted  in  1  minute,  we  have 

Specific  heat  of  mercury  *Q83,  and  of  glass  *177* 

Specific  gr&Tity  of  mercury  13'5,  and  of  glass  2*9. 

*0108  cubic  inch  glass  equal  in  weight  to  '0313  cubic  inch  water. 

*0287  cubic  inch  mercury  equal  in  weight  to  *387  cubic  inch  water. 

'0108  cubic  inch  glass  raised  3^*045  takes  as  much  heat  as  '0313  cnbie 
inch  water  raised  0^*54. 

*0287  cubic  inch  mercurv  raised  3^*045  takes  as  much  beat  as  '387  cnbie 
inch  water  raised  0^101. 

'0313  cubic  inch  water  raised  0^*54  takes  as  much  heat  as  is  required  to 
raise  1  cubic  inch  0°'0169. 

*387  cubic  inch  water  raised  0^*101  takes  as  much  heat  as  is  required  to 
raise  1  cubic  inch  0^0391. 

The  entire  bulb  of  the  thermometer  thus  raised  3°'045  is  thus 
equal  to  1  cubic  inch  of  water  raised  '0169-|--0391=0°-056. 

Now  the  transverse  section  of  bulb  is  0*138  square  inch ;  and 
since  specific  gravity  of  ice  is  0'93,  and  it  requires  140°  to  melt 
ice,  we  have  140  x  0-738  x  0-93  x  a?=3'045 ;  hence  a?=0'00312 
inch,  the  thickness  of  ice  melted  by  the  sun  in  100  seconds, 
wten  r=  10°.    This  is  equivalent  to  0-001872  inch  in  1  minute. 
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With  rss20P  the  thickneu  would  be  double  this  amount,  and  «o 
on.  Thus  the  presumed  extra  atmospheric  value  of  r  b^ng  &r 
gives  0*0124  inch  thickness  melted  per  minute. 

From  June  to  December  the  amount  may  be  expected  to  vary 
•^th,  corresponding  to  alteration  of  sun's  distance.  In  Her- 
schel's  '  Meteorology '  the  probable  thickness  is  stated  to  be 
*0109  inch*    . 

§  8.  If  the  law  indicated  by  straight  lines  .on  the  chart  is  true, 
it  would  require  extremely  accurate  observations  to  give  the  extra 
atmospheric  constant  of  solar  radiation.with  precision*.  From  a 
single  observation  made  in  Bombay  some  years  agpo^  I  am  disposed 
to  believe  it  may  exceed  67^  considerably. 
r  §  9.  The  mode  of  approediing  the  law  of  absorption  is  as  fol- 
lows :-^-Pxoject  the  vidues  of  r  as  ordinates  to  the  secants  of 
jKuith  distances  as  abscissss :  the  resulting  curve  is  evidently 
hyperbolic  in  character.  K  it  is  the  conic  hyperbola,  the  reci- 
procals of  the  ordinates  laid  off  to  the  same  abscissae  should 
range  in  a  straight  line.  The  obvious  plan  is  therefcure  to  lay 
off  the  reciprocals  of  r  in  this  way,  and  see  how  far  their  range 
a^prees  with  the  straight;  and  if  it  differs,  the  character  of  the 
divergence  might  lead  us  to  the  true  function  that  expresses 
the  natural  law^  if  it  was  not  very  complicated,  and  if  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  did  not  vary  so  rapidly  as  to 
obscure  it. 

The  observations,  though  taken  under  unfavourable  conditions, 
favour  the  simple  hyperbolaf* 

§  10.  It  will  be  Remarked,  on  inspecting  the  Chart,  that  the 
value  of  r  at  the  same  altitude  of  the  sun  diminishes  with  the 
declination  as  the  season  advances.  If  continuous  observations 
were  possible  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  when  the  altitude  of  the 
.  sun  ranged  between  15^  and  45^,  we  might  expect  to  see  the 
projection  of  the  equalized  observations  range  each  day  in  a 
different  line ;  but  these  lines  ought  all  to  converge  on  nearly 
the  same  point  in  the  ordinate  at  the  zero  of  the  secant  scale, 

•  if  the  law  holds  good. 

*  That  is  in  this  dunate,  where  r  it  comparatively  amall,  and  the  trend 
of  consecutive  observations  slopes  from  a  part  of  the  chart,  where  the  scale 
of  r  is  large,  to  where  it  is  small.  In  a  tropical  station,  snch  as  Bombay, 
where  even  during  the  winter  months  the  value  of  r  for  the  same  altitude 
'is  double  what  it  is  at  our  summer  solstice,  the  trend  must  incline  moch 
less  to  the  axis,  and  consequently  errors  of  olnervation  will  be  but  ilighdy 
nuqg;nified  in  the  value  g^ven  to  K,  the  extra  atmospheric  value  of  r. 

t  The  equation  of  which  is  r  cosec  altitude  szk  a  oonstant»  hence  coiec 

•  altitude  QC  - ;  and  thus  the  reciprocals  of  r  laid  off  as  ordinates  to  the  Kcnti 

•  of  zenith  distancea  may  be  expected  to  range  in  a  straight  line.    See  Clisit» 

•  fig  3. 
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Let  N^  fig.  6^  be  the  position  of  the  ^    ^ 

observer^  Z  his  zenithj  and  NS  the  direc-  ^' 

tion  of  the  sun.  Draw  parallel  lines 
ab,  cdf  Sec.;  now  acibd  ::  rad.  :8ec. 
pirn's  zenith  distance ;  so  that  the  thick- 
ness of  each  stratum  varies  as  the 
secant;  iand  if  the  physical  condition 
of  the  stratum  do  not  alter  between 
two  observations*,  we  may  take  the 
secant  as  the  representative  of  the 
collective  thickness  of  the  absorbing 
medium  traversed  by  the  siin's  rays, 
except  at  such  low  altitudes  when  the  curvature  of  the  earth 
as  well  as  refraction  may  be  expected  to  introduce  nncer* 
tainty.  The  minimum  value  of  the  secant  is  radius;  but  we 
may  imagine  the  sun's  rays  to  pass  through  a  similarly  con- 
stituted atmosphere  in  which  the  thickness  of  the  same  layers 
proportionally  diminishes  from  unity  or  radius  to  zero.  The 
reciprocal  of  r  diminishes  for  values  below  radius  at  the  same 
rate  as  for  values  above  radius,  attains  at  zero  the  extra  atmo- 
spheric limit,  which,  in  all  cUmates  and  seasons,  ought  to  be 
determined  by  the  inverse  square  of  our  planef  s  distance  from 
the  sun  in  its  orbit,  and  should  not  vary  beyond  y^th  of  its 
mean  value. 

*  Bnt  the  very  abBorption  of  the  sun's  rays  must  promote  diange  in 
pfayiieal  oondition.  Is  the  law  for  a  constant  physical  condition  thereby 
masked?  I  believe  that  during  an  interval  of  one  or  two  hours  it  is  not 
sensibly  disturbed,  for  the  following  reason :  the  absorption  of  the  sun's 
heat  by  the  aqueous  particles  in  the  atmosphere  would  tend  to  diminish 
their  number,  and  thus  augment  r  beyond  the  value  assigned  by  the  law 
for  thb  condition  constant.  The  later  of  the  observations  taken  in  the 
forenoon  of  Aufnst  21,  projected  in  fig.  3,  may  thus  be  suspected  to  give 
too  high  values  vx  r ;  and  if  so^  the  lower  points  on  the  l^himd  side  would 
require  to  be  removed  higher  up,  and  the  trend  of  the  points  continued 
towards  the  vertical  axis  would  intersect  it  at  a  point  which  would  give  a 
value  to  R  less  than  67°.  But  this  is  impossible,  because  in  India  r  exceeds 
this  amount.  The  trend  must  therefore  be  the  other  way;  and  as  the 
scale  of  r  diminishes  rapidly  dovrnwards,  and  as  R  is  certamly  a  constant 
quantity  in  all  clinuites,  a  very  slight  depression  of  the  trend  (the  dotted  line 
in  fig.  3),  such  as  may  be  due  to  fault  of  observation,  would  intersect 
the  axis  at  a  point  giving  a  sufficientl^r  probable  value  of  R.  In  short,  R 
is  a  fixed  point  in  the  axis  towards  whicn  the  projected  points  of  a  conse- 
cutive series  of  observations,  wherever  taken,  must  trend,  whether  by  stnuiit 
or  curve,  if  the  physical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  undisturbed.  Ine 
line  of  the  consecutive  series  of  the  21st  is  straight,  and  points,  within 
moderate  limits  of  inaccuracy,  to  a  probable  value  of  R.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  effect  of  the  son's  rays  was  to  dimnuh  the  diathermity  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  observations  were  quite  accurate,  the  points  would  be 
conformable,  and  indicate  a  disturbance  of  physical  condition. 
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Let  Wq,  mi  be  the  secants  at  whidi  the  radiation  is  r^  r^,  we 
have^  according  to  the  projection  -^p — ^'  ^k,VL  constant  qnan« 

tity  so  long  as  the  physical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  lemaiba 

constant;  and  to  find  Bj  the  extra  atmospheric  value  of  r,  we 

have 

11  11 

i9L|— tn, :-——::  m, :  —  —^* 
^       -    ro     n       '   rj      R 

k      k         1      1     fit 
Henceiii=-  — 5  and^  = -r.   Since  Bis  constant,  we  may 

T        XL  Ti        T        K 

put  =  =:«,  SO  that  r=  — 37-*    This  expresses  the  presumed  hw 

of  absorption  or  interception. 

The  essential  nature  of  this  law  is  seen  by  studying  the  pro- 
portionate difierential  of  r, 

«,         kSm        J  —or       cm       ^  r      ,  —or     o 

— Stst — r-T«aod = — --=Stot;    hence  -k— -  odt. 

(m+c)*  r        m+e         k  cm 

Thus  the  sun's  rays,  in  passing  through  a  constant  dement 
of  the  thickness  of  the  atmospheric  medium,  loses  a  proportionate 
amount  of  its  power  that  is  not  constant,  but  that  diminishes  in 
the  simple  ratio  of  that  power. 

As  an  example,  suppose  with  r=:30^,  the  value  diminishes  1^ 
in  passing  through  1  mile;  it  would  only  lose  \^  in  passing 
through  &e  same  mile  if  rs:  15%  and  ^^th  of  a  degree  it  rsl^ 
We  might  thus  expect,  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  it  does  not 
intercept  any  sensible  proportion  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the 
earth's  surface  into  space. 

§  11.  Compare  the  value  of  r  with  one  sun  and  with  two; 
the  supply  from  each,  supposed  equal,  doubles  the  value  ofr, 
which,  measured  at  the  extremities  of  the  mile  nearest  and 
furthest  from  them,  shows  that  for  the  same  element  of  the 
thickness  of  the  medium  the  proportionate  decrement  of  r  is 
constant.  Let  a  represent  the  angular  space  occupied  by  the 
sun's  disk,  and  /  the  potential  temperature  of  its  radiating  sur- 
face, then  ia  represents  the  supply  of  heat  by  radiation  from  it 
upon  a  unit  surface,  and  is  measured  by  r;  so  that  if  at  becomes 
2atf  r  becomes  2r.  Now  the  factor  2  may  have  reference  to  a, 
the  magnitude  of  the  sun's  disk ;  or  it  may  have  reference  to  /, 
its  temperature.  The  fluctuating  value  of  r  from  change  of 
altitude  or  climate  represents  a  fluctuating  potential  value  of  a/; 
but  u  being  constant,  the  change  is  similar  to  what  would  take 
place  above  the  atmosphere  by  a  change  in  t  alone.  At  diffiarent 
parts  of  the  earth's  orbit  the  value  of  a  changes;  so  that  with 
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/  constant  and  a  Tariable  the  proportionate  absorption  represealed 
by  -^  is  a  constant  quantity ;  but  so  far  as  r  depends  on  t, 
the  value  -k-  increases  with  t,  and  the  causal  relation  may  be 

expressed  as  follows : — 

The  heat-pulse  travels^  carrying  with  it  an  intensity  that  it 
borrows  from  the  temperature  of  its  source^  and  encounters  a 
deflecting  or  absorbing  power  in  passing  through  a  constant 
element  of  the  atmospheric  medium  that  is  exactly  proportional 
to  that  intensity. 

It  would  be  simpler  if  the  resistance  was  imiform — if  the 
proportion  of  force  absorbed  was  constant ;  but  the  observations 
do  not  admit  of  the  possibility  of  this.  The  curve  traced  out 
by  the  coordinates^  r  and  secant  zenith  distance,  would  in  that 
case  be  no  longer  the  conic  hyperbola^  but  tiie  logarithmic 
curve*. 

&  12.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  Slst  of  Juljr,  while 
making  an  observation,  an  extensive  shower  of  thin  rain  took 
place  overhead  and  westward  towards  the  sun,  without  sensibly 
obscuring  its  light  or  affecting  its  image  when  examined  through 
a  telescope:  the  value  of  r  descended  immediately  from  IS""  to 
13^  The  sbgle  observation  I  took  in  India,  compared  wiUi 
those  taken  at  the  same  altitude  in  this  country,  indicates 
that  the  value  of  r  is  there  fully  double  what  it  is  here,  while 
the  quantity  of  vapour  held  in  suspension  estimated  from  the 
dew-point  is  certainly  greater.  It  would  seem  probable,  there- 
fore^ that  the  absorbmg  power  of  the  atmosphere  depends  on  the 
watery  particles  contained  in  it,  not  upon  the  aqueous  vapour 
dissolved  in  it. 

§  18.  Beferring  to  the  method  of  computing  the  sun's  po- 
tential temperature,  described  in  the '  Proceedings '  of  the  Society 
for  March  1860,  and  employing  the  same  rule  with  R,  the  extra 
atmospheric  value  of  r  equal  to  70°  at  earth's  nfean  distance, 
we  arrive  at  12,880,000''  as  the  potential  temperature  of  its 
radiating  surfacef. 

If  we  expose  the  flame  of  a  baf  s-wing  jet  to  one  ball  of  a 
differential  thermometer,  the  effect  is  the  same  whether  the 
broad  side  or  the  narrow  side  of  the  flame  is  presented,  as  I 
have  found  on  trial.  Now  the  potential  temperature  being 
equal  to  the  product  of  r  by  the  reciprocal  of  the  angular  space 
occupied  by  the  flame,  it  is  in  the  one  case  about  Ave  times 

*  And  the  points  on  the  Chart  ran^ng  in  a  curve  convex  towards  the 
axis,  and  leading  by  its  trend  to  an  inadmissibly  low  value  of  R. 

t  By  a  typographical  error,  a?,  the  potential  temperature  of  the  radiating 
turface  of  the  tun,  was  represented  to  be  918,000^  instead  of  9,180,000*. 
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greater  than  in  the  other.  In  the  same  way  we  might  eompvte 
the  potential  temperature  of  an  angular  space  occupied  by  many 
thousand  flames  placed  one  behind  the  other^  extending  in  aline 
from  the  observer^  and  probably  we  should  find  it  cumulatiye  in 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  flames. 

From  obsenrations  I  have  made  on  gas-flames  with  the  radian 
tion-meter,  fig.  1^  it  would  seem  to  require  about  4000  bat's- 
wing  flames  ranged  behind  each  other  to  give  a  potential  equal 
to  that  of  the  sun. 

If  the  upper  radiating  matter  of  the  sun  is  in  any  degree 
transparent  or  permeable  to  radiation  from  lower  strata,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  actual  temperature  may  thus  be  much  bdow 
^^  potential. 

26  Royal  Crescent,  Edinburgb, 
November  25, 1861. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIGURES  IN  PLATE  V. 

Fig.  1.  T  U  B  E  is  a  square  tube  of  brass,  mounted  with  motion  \k 
altitude  upon  an  upright,  R,  fixed  into  a  round  slab  of  lead.  The  inner 
BuHaoe  of  this  tube  is  blackened,  and  at  each  end,  at  I  and  c,  a  fihn  of 
trantpaient  talo  was  stuck  on  to  preTent  the  wind  from  moving  the  sir 
within  the  tube. 

H  D,  D  H  a  double  screen  made  of  cardboard  and  cork,  coated  on  both 
sides  with  tinfoil,  and  fitted  to  slip  on  the  extremity  of  the  tube  presented 
towards  the  sun. 

m,  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  screen,  about  -^^  iA<^  gnater  dismeUr 
than  the  bulb  of  the  solar  thermometer,  X. 

The  talc  film  /  was  also  coated  with  tinfoil,  except  the  central  circle. 

X,  the  thermometer  in  sun  with  spherical  bulb  fixed  in  a  cork  that  fitted 
the  hole  L,  L  in  top  of  brass  tube. 

Y,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  fixed  in  the  hole  N,  N»  widi  eork  and 
soft  wax  as  shown.  , 

Z,  a  thermometer  applied  to  outer  surface  of  tube. 

Fig.  2  is  a  transverse  section  of  vacuum-bath,  employed  to  ascertain  the 
'  rate  of  cooling  of  the  solar  thermometer  X  in  air  ana  m  wumo. 

It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  brass,  coated  internally  with  lamp- 
black ;  the  hd  L  is  ground  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  crlinder,  and  in  its 
centre  is  a  stu£GuDig*>&x,  S,  with  Indum-rubto  collar,  through  which  the 
stem  of  the  thermometer  is  passed,  as  shown  in  the  figure  i  C  is  a  stopcock, 
upon  which  N,  the  nozzle  of  a  flexible  tube  communicating  with  an  air- 
pump,  is  ground  air-tight.  H  is  a  wooden  handle  for  removing  the  apps- 
.  ratus  to  and  from  the  water-bath  without  touching  the  metal. 

Fig.  3  is  a  Chart  of  the  observations  taken  in  July  28,  Ausust  6and2I. 
Each  observation  is  represented  by  a  point,  the  ordinate  of  which  is  the 
reciprocal  of  the  radiation  potential,  and  the  abscissa  of  which  is  the  secant 
of  tne  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  sun's  centre. 

Fig.  4  IS  a  duplex  scale,  showing  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  (he  ndis- 
tion  potential  as  observed  in  air  to  what  it  would  be  if  in  mwiio.  It  eoa- 
fo^ms  to  the  observations  on  cooling  in  air  and  in  vaemo  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, and  was  computed  firom  the  empirical  formula  therein  described. 

The  correction  in  aeerees  and  tenths  is  found  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  line  opposite  the  vuue  of  ra  entered  on  the  left-hand  aide.  It  has  to 
be  added  to  r«. 
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Appendix i  describing  the  Method  employed  to  discover  the  Influence 
of  the  Air  in  the  Cooling  of  the  Sim-thermometer  X,  and  of 
ascertaining  the  Correction  required  to  be  4igpplied  to  Observa- 
tions of  Xy  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  vacuum. 

The  apparatus  employed  was  the  vacumn-bath  represented  in 
fig.  2.  Plate  v.  (see  explanation  of  figures).  With  a  jplenjtiful 
supply  of  lard  to  the  stuffing-box  and  ground  surfaces^  a  ^ood 
vacuum  could  be  maintained  in  it  for  a  day  unimpaired. 

The  time  was  measured  by  the  beats  of  a  clock :  to  register 
the  number  of  these  at  each  degree, as  the  mercury  of  the  ther- 
monteter  descended^  a  scale  .of  6qual  parts  was  prepared  extend- 
ing to  1000,  and  with  distinguishing  marks  at  each  5,  lOj  50, 
and  ).00.  Then  with  a  pencil  in  the  right  hand  over  the  scale, 
and  a  magnifying  glass  in  the  l^ft  Qver  the  scale  of  the  thermo- 
meter, I  counted  tne  beats;  and  when  the  mercury  came  tb  the 
line  of  a  degree,  made  a  mark  on  the  scale  of  equal  parts  Oppo- 
site the  numb^  of  beats,  and  at  the  same  time  continued  to 
counjt  on ;  e.  g*  if  57  was  the  number  when  the  mercury  came  to 
a  line,  a  pencil-mark  was  made  at  57  on  the  scale  of  equal  j^arts, 
and  the  counting  went  on,  58,  59,  &;c.,  until  the  mercury  pame 
to  the  next  line. 

Thus  not  a  beat  was  lost  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  itccu- 
racy  was  only  limited  by  the  accuracy  of  the  divisions  on  the 
scale  of  the  tibermometer.  Indeed,  this  method  is  a  sevore  test 
to  the  equality  of  the  divisions,  because  the  reciprooal  of  the 
'  differences  in  the  number  of  the  beats  for  each  degree,  if  laid 
off  as  ordinates  to  the  total  number  of  beats,  ought  to  range  in  a 
straight  line,  and  any  saw-like  irregularities  indicate  inaccuracy 
in  the  divisions  of  me  ^scale  of  the  thermometer.  To  beat  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer,  a  funnel  was  placed  over  the  small 
flame  of  a  Bunsen ;  then  holding  the  plate  (having  the  thermo- 
meter fixed  in  its  place)  by  means  of  the  stopcock,  the  bulb  was 
brought  over  the  top  of  the  funnel  until  the  mercury  had  risen 
to  nbar  the  top  of  the  scale.  The  plate  was  then  quickly  placed 
on  the  cylinder,  communication  made  with  the  air-pump,  and 
the  air  exhausted  from  the  cylinder  by  twenty  strokes,. the 
capacity  of  the  pump  being  about  one-third  that  of  the  cylin- 
drical vessel  or  vacuum-bath.  The  vessel  thus  exhausted  was 
placed  in  a  water-bath/ the  temperature  of  which  was  ascertained 
at  the  beginning  and  end,  the  difference  seldom  amounting  to 
one-tenth  of  a  degree. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  two  series  of  observations  oathe 

cooling  of  the  sun-thermometer  X  in  the  vacuum,  and  in  air, 

I  taken  while  the  water-bath  remained  steady  at  48^.    This  basal 

temperature  being  at  an  exact  degree,  enables  the  rate  of  cool- 
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iag  to  be  studied  easily  without  fnictioDal  parts  or  inteipoli- 
tion : — 


r^. 

Bcitein 
.TafCanm. 

r. 

-Bert, 
in  air. 

^r 

Bcatem 

r. 

BMli 

in  air. 

'«o 

••• 

42 

0 

9& 

42 

85 

0 

37 

36 

65 

323 

17 

270 

4 

12 

36 

4 

348 

16 

291 

3 

24 

35 

3 

877 

15 

312 

2 

36 

34 

2 

406 

14 

336 

1 

48 

38 

1 

437 

18 

360 

80 

m 

32 

78 

60 

470 

12 

385 

9 

73 

31 

9 

510 

11 

414 

8 

86 

30 

8 

549 

10 

448 

7 

lOOi 

29 

7 

594 

9 

484 

6 

115 

28 

6 

643 

8 

527 

75 

130i 

27 

129 

55 

704 

7 

576 

4 

I45i 

26 

4 

765 

6 

630 

3 

161 

25 

3 

843 

5 

695 

2 

179i 

24 

2 

••• 

4 

780 

1 

197 

23 

1 

••• 

3 

70 

214 

22 

191 

50 

«•• 

2 

9 

235 

21 

9 

••• 

1 

8 

255 

20 

48 

••• 

0 

7 

276 

19 

6 

298 

18 

Thu8^  53  being  the  last  observation  of  the  vacaum-oooliiigf 
corresponds  with  r=:5°;  then 

Air-  5wehaTe843bctte    Di|fe^ee294 


r=10 
r==20 
r»40 


549 

255 

-  32 


294  Mean  Diffierenoe  291*7 

287 


Again,  beginning  with  r=7°, 
Atr=  5  we  have  704  beats 


r=14 
r  =  28 


406 
115 


Difference  298   Mean  Difference  294| 


291 


And  beginning  with  r=9^. 


Atr=  9wehaTe594beaU    Diff«eiice296 
r=18       t,       ^yo    „  286 

r  =  S6       „        12    „ 


Mean  Diffntnoe  291 


The  numbers  in  the  column  of  differences  ought  to  be  the 
same  if  the  law  of  cooling  in  a  vacuum  is  perfectly  true,  if  the 
vacuum  is  complete,  and  if  the  graduation  of  the  thermometer 
is  correct.  The  difference  between  them  is  so  small  that  the 
result  must,  I  think,  be  deemed  satisfEUtoiy. 
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Let  UB  study  the  same  differences  with  the  cooling  in  air : — 

Atra  5  we  have  695  beats    %^ -nnf^^^ti^  oai 

r-10       „      448    „      Ut  Difference  247    g^a  Difference  19 

;:5  :  U :      :    ^      ■    " 

ra   7  we  have  576  beats    i^nwrMMmMO^n 

r-14       „      336    „      «™re«snce|40    2nd  Difference  23 

r«28       ^      119     „  •»  **^ 

IZll'^T'^^'^!"    ist Difference 230    ^od Difference 20 
r«36       „        44     „  "  2^^ 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  air  the  cooling  takes  place  in  a  ratio 
greater  than  r,  the  first  difference  of  the  times  diminishing  and 
the  second  difference  slightly  increasing  between  247  and  210. 
The  limiting  value  of  the  first  difference  must  be  294  when 
r=0,  and  294  minus  the  first  difference  increases  nearly  as  \/r. 
An  empirical  formula  constructed  in  conformity  with  this  ratio 
cannot  differ  much  from  the  observations  *• 

Let  A  represent  1st  difference,  and  ff  a  constant, 
A=294-^  ^r 
and 

294^247     ,^,«„      294-210     «     ,       ,, 

g= 7==—  =17*162  = ■p= —  ssfcc.  (nearly), 

^  ^7i  ^27  ^        ^' 

*  That  is,  within  the  above  limits  of  the  value  of  r ;  but  since  it  makes 
AasO  when  r=294,  it  is  not  to  he  trusted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  scale. 
Another  empirical  formula  of  hetter  promise  may  ue  constructed  on  the 
hypothesis  tnat  the  second  difference  is  constant;  If  we  lay  off  the  first 
difference  as  ordinate  to  the  mean  proportional  between  the  values  of  r  to 
which  it  belongs,  the  curve  traced  out  would  be  the  logarithmic  curve  if 
the  second  difference  were  constant.  Now  it  has  evciy  appearance  of  being 
so.  The  mean  of  the  four  is  21,  the  extremes  being  1^  and  23,  and  the 
irr^nlsrities  are  evidently  casual    The  equation  derived  from  this  is 

20 
Aas=217+-j^r5(log20— logTo),  the  second  difference  being  assumed  20. 

The  following  Table  is  computed  from  this  value  of  Aa  : — 

6+  07=  57  50+27-4=  77-4 

10+  2-5=12-5  60+35-4=  96-4 

16+  4-6=19'6  70+43-9=113-9 

20+  7'1=27-1  80+53-2=133-2 

30+13   =43-0  90+63  •2=163-2 

40+19-8=59-8  100+73-6=173-6 

The  influence  of  the  air  in  conveying  away  heat  thus  increases  in  a  much 
higher  proportion  than  r.  Further  experiments  are  required  to  test  this 
at  the  higher  parts  of  the  scale,  also  to  determine  whether  the  ratio  of 
ra  to  9*9  is  not  affected  by  the  size  of  the  spherical  reservoir.  The  actual 
time  of  cooling  must  augment  with  the  diameter  of  the  sphere,  hut  the 
.ratio  of  the  times  in  air  and  in  vacuo  is  probably  not  affected  by  the  dia- 
meter. 
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A  represents  the  logaritlim  of  2 ;  so  that^  t  bebg  a  constant, 
we  have  log  2  s—.    In  the  curve  that  represents  the  cooling 

in  air,  we  may  assume  a  small  arc  of  it  to  coincide  with  a  trae 
logarithmic  curve,  or  the  curve  of  cooling  in  a  Vacuum,  and  we 
have  to  find  the  value  of  r,  the  ordinate  of  the  true  logarithmic 
curve  at  the  given  point. 
The  logarithmic  curve  is  defined  by  the  equation 


clog^^=^t-'o=A<'- 


log! 
Let 

ro=(r,-0»l). 

To  find  the  value  of  r«  corresponding  to  a  given  r«  (r^  vacuum, 
Ta  ^),  we  require  to  compute  the  value  of  ^i— /©,  employing 
Aiis294— ^  V^r  in  the  equation 

Ag  ,     r.        _ 

•     log2^''^(;^CR)""'^""^0' 

then,  with  this  value  of  ^i — /<>,  and  with  Ae=:294,  find  the  value 
of  To  in  the  equation 


^-'o=f^.log; 


r. 


log2-"^^(r,-.0-l) 
The  direct  equation  is 
A.{logr.-log(r.-0°l)}=:A.{logr.-log(r.-0°l)} 
and  _^ 

^— l  —  JL      /—       1  ^^a 

A;-^     294  ^'••^l- 17031' 

Hence  r«  may  be  ascertained  by  inspecting  the  differences  of 
a  table  of  logarithms;  and  it  was  from  these  l^at  the  Scale^ 
fig.  4.  Plate  y.^  was  constructed  for  reducing  the  values  of  r 
talcen  in  air  to  what  they  would  be  if  taken  in  a  vacuum,  where 
the  emission  of  heat  was  by  radiation  alone. 

The  cooling  of  the  sun-thermometer  in  air  when  fixed  in  its 
place  in  the  tube,  as  in  fig.  1,  was  found  to  be  exactly  the  same 
as  when  fixed  in  the  cylinder,  fig.  2,  unexhausted. 

A  chemical  thermometer  with  cylindrical  reservoir  was  tried 
in  the  vacuum-bath,  and  the  cooling  was  found  to  take  place 
exactly  in  the  logarithmic  curve.  It  is  difficult  to  adjust  the 
vacuum-bath  in  time  to  observe  a  high  value  of  r,  but  good 
observations  were  obtained  from  r=:190^  downwards;  so  tho^ 
is  little  doubt  that  the  law  of  cooling  by  radiation  is  general  and 
indepc»ident  of  the  shape  of  the  coolmg  body.    I  purpose  extend- 
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ing  these  obBervations  with  di£fereiit  surfaces.  One  result  is 
interesting  as  showing  the  perfect  reciprocity  of  the  radiation^ 
-viz.  a  gilt  bulb  radiating  against  a  blackened  metallic  surface 
loses  heat  at  the  same  rate  as  a  blackened  bulb  against  a  bright 
metallic  surface,  the  rate  bemg  slower  than  when  both  are 
blackened. 

Obiervations  on  Solar  Radiation^ 
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[The  observations  taken  on  seven  other  days  between  July 
28  and  August  28  are  here  omitted.] 
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LXXI.  On  the  Conduction  oj  Heat  by  Gaeee.    By  S.  Cuvsius. 
[Ccndttded  from  p.  435.] 

IV,  Behavmar  of  the  Molecules  which  traverse  agweaPhme  m 
a  Unit  of  Time, 

§  ^3*  W'^  ^^  direct  our  attention  to  any  plane  sitoafted 
▼  ▼  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  to  the  mole- 
cules  which  traverse  this  plane.  Let  ns  take^  for  instance,  the 
plane  whose  abscissa  is  x,  and  which  is  therefore  the  first  hmit- 
ing  plane  of  the  infinitely  thin  stratum  that  we  have  been  con- 
sidering in  §  §  8  et  eeq. ;  we  can  then  draw,  from  the  behaviour 
of  the  molecules  existing  simultaneously  in  the  stratum,  definite 
conclusions  as  to  the  behaviour  of  those  which  traverse  our  plane 
during  a  given  time, 

.  Let  us  suppose  a  part  of  the  plane,  equal  in  size  to  a  unit  of 
surface,  to  be  divided  off  from  the  rest.  The  cubic  capacity  of 
the  portion  of  the  stratum  corresponding  to  this  extent  of  surface 
wiH  then  be  represented  by  dr,  if  dx  is  the  thickness  of  the 
stratum ;  and  we  will  denote  the  number  of  molecules  which 
exist  simultaneously  in  this  space  by  Nd^,  where  N  is  a  very 
large  number  dependent  upon  the  density  of  the  gas  at  the  place 
in  question.  These  TXdx  molecules  move  in  all  possible  direc- 
tions, and  the  number  of  them  whose  cosine  lies  between  /»  and 
/K+d^/iis,  according  to  §  12,  the  fraction  ^Icf/i  of  the  entire  nam- 
bcr,  and  is  therefore  perfectly  represented  by  the  product, 

\^ldxdii. 

In  order  from  this  expression,  which  refers  to  the  molecules 
simultaneously  existing  in  the  stratum,  to  deduce  the  number  of 
moleeoles  which  traverse  the  stratum  in  a  unit  of  time,  and 
which  therefore  must  also  traverse  the  plane  in  question,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  time  which  each  mokcole 
requires  in  order  to  traverse  the  stratum  from  one  limiting 
phme  to  the  other.  For  a  molecule  with  the  coane  /a,  the 
distance  to  be  traversed  from  one  plane  to  the  other  is,  disre- 

gardiug  its  sign,  equal  to  — ;  and  the  time  required  to  tra- 

dx 
verse  this  distance  is  equal  to  -r^,  if  V  denotes  the  velocity.    TFc 

win  assume  provisionally  that  all  molecules  whose  cosine  lies 
between  fi  and  fi-^d/i  have  the  same  velocity,  and  therdbre 
require  the  same  time  for  traversing  the  stratum ;  the  number 
of  molecules  which  exist  simultaneously  in  the  stratum  will  then 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  number  which  traverse  the 
stratum  in  a  unit  of  time  as  this  small  space  of  time  bears  to  a 
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unit  of  time;  we-  most  therefore  divide  the  former  nmnber  bjf 
the  small  time  in  order  to  obtain  the  latter. 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  before  usj  we  must  divide  the  mag« 

nitnde  ^'Sldxdfi  by  --^,  and  we  thus  obtain  for  tke  numbeK  of 

molecules  which  traoerse  our  unit  of  surface  during  a  unit  oftime^ 
in  such  direetions  that  their  cosines  lie  between  /i  andp+dfJt,iikQ 
apiessioa  iNIVM*- 

^  It  must,  hoMBrer,  be  farther  remarked  that  the  di£Fbraiee  of 
sign  in  this  expiission,  resulting  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
cosine  /a  may  be  either  positive  or  negative^  corresponds  to  an 
enential  difference  in  the  manner  of  traversing  the  stratum*  If 
fk  ia  positive^  the  molecules  pass  through  the  plane  from  the 
negative  to  the  positive  side;  i£  fiis  negative^  they  traverse  in 
the  contrary  direction. 

§  14.  Before  extending  the  expression  just  arrived  at^  which 
refers  only  to  an  infinitely  small  interval  of  the  coskie  fi,  and  pre*- 
ai^iposes  equal  velocities,  we  will  first  deduce  two  other  corre- 
sponding expressions. 

If  we  denote  by  m  the  mass  of  a  molecule  moving  with  the 
velocity  V,  its  momentum  is  mV,  and  the  product  mVfi  repre« 
sents  that  component  of  the  momentum  which  falls  in  the  direc- 
tiion  of  ^,  so  thai  a  positive  value  of  this  product  corresponds  to 
the  case  in  which  the  component  falls  in  the  direction  of  positive  «• 
"We  will  accordingly  call  the  product  shortly  the  positive  momen^ 
turn  of  the  molecule.  Hence  the  collective  positive  momentum 
of  the  above  mentioned  ^TflVfidfi  molecules  which  traverse  our 
plane  wiU  be  represented  by 

^mmW^fu^dfi. 

Further,  the  vis  viva  of  a  molecule  whose  mass  is  m,  and  whose 
Telocity  is  V,  will  be  represented  by  ^mV^  If,  in  addition  to 
the  motion  of  translatiim  with  the  velocity  V,  the  constituents  of 
the  molecule  have  also  a  rotatory  or  a  vibratory  motion,  the  col- 
lective vis  viva  exceeds  that  product.  I  have  spo'ken  of  these 
additional  motions,  which  may  occur.independently  of  the  motion 
of  ti^Dslatiou,  in  my  memoir  '^  On  the  kind  of  Motion  which 
we  call  Heat''  (Phil.  Mag.  August  1857,  p.  108),  and  have 
pointed  put.  th|it,  for  a  given  kind  of  molecules,  a  constant  rela- 
tion must  on  an  average  prevail  between  the  various  simulta- 
neously occurring  motions,  in  such  sort  that  the  vis  viva  of  the. 
motion  of  translation  forms  a  constant  aliquot  part  of  the  total 
vis  viva,  .We  will  accordingly  denote  the  mean  value  of  the  total 
vis  vivaoi  a  molecule  by  ^hnW^,  where  A  is  a  factor  whose  value. 

*  In  my  earlier  pap^,  quoted  in  the  text,  I  have  shown  how  this  factor 
may  be  calculated  by  aid  of  the  two  specific  heats.    For  such  simple  gases 
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is  conttant  for  each  indiyidual  kind  of  gaa*.  In  aoxwdaim 
herewith^  we  obtain,  for  the  vis  tfha  of  the  ^NIY/m^  nale« 
polea  which  traverse  our  plane  the  ezpreiai<Hi 

i  16.  In  order  now  so  to  transform  the  expressions  arrived  at 
IB  the  last  three  seetions  that  they  may  also  remain  applicable 
when  .the  ^oetties  of  the  individual  molecules  are  not  equal,  we 
only  require^to  substitute  for  the  values  V,  V*,  and  V*  the  mean 
values  y,  V^^and  V^.  In  order  further  to  extend  the  ezimasion, 
which  at  present  has  reference  only  to  an  infinitdy  small  intemil 
of  the  cosine  fi>  to  all  the  molecules  which  traverse  theidaney  we 
must  also  integrate  it  from  /^=:  — 1  tofis  +  !•  lu  adaitkm^we 
will^  for  th^  sdce  of  uniformity,  multiply  the  first  e^resnon  alao 
by  11^  so  that,  instead  of  the  number,  it  may  denote  the  mass  of 
the  molecules.  If,  then,  for  the  sake  of  shortness,  we  introduee 
the  following  signs,  E  ^e  mase,  F  the  positive  momentum^  and 
6  the  m  vtvot  which  pass  in  the  positive  direction  through  the 
^perfidal  unit  of  our  plane  in  a  unit  of  time,  we  obtain  &  fid* 
lowing  equations : — 

1      r+i  — 


1     r+^ 


(V.) 


The  last  of  these  three  quantities  represents  the  eoaiaetism  sf 
heat  which  occurs  in  the  gas;  it  is  therefore  the  determinatkm 
of  this  quantity  which  will  be  principally  treated  of  in  what  fol- 
lows. The  two  other  quantities  must  also.be  taken  into  consi- 
deration, because,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  they  aid  in  the 
determination  of  this  one. 

By  substituting  in  the  three  equations  the  series  given  in  (IIL) 
and  (IV.)  for  T^  V^  V^  and  I,  and  performiug  the  int^gratkp» 
we  get 

F55jwNtt«+Xi6«,  ..•.(¥!•) 

G=iibnNtt«(8gr+V)e+Xa^.  J 

M  exhibit  no  irregularity  in  lenrd  to  their  volume,  and  for  compound  gam 
wfaidi  are  formed  without  condenaatioD^  the  value  of  thk  foctor  ia  appnni- 

mately  Q.gg|^=l'584.    For  gases  whose  formation  is  attended  with  dimi- 

nution  of  volume  it  is  larger* 
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The  terms  X^,  X^^^joid  X^,  in  which  the  factors  X,  Xi,  and 
X,  denote  fdnctions  of  ae  which  are  left  undetermined^  are  only 
added  in  order  to  indicate  of  what  degree  are  the  terms  which 
would  be  obtained  by  carrying  out  the  calculation  still  further. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  three  equations  the  second  term  is  two 
d^rees  higher  than  the  first ;  and  if  we  content  onrselFea  with: 
such  an  approximation  in  our  results  that  we  neglect  magnitades 
of  the  order  e^  in  comparison  with  unity,  which  we  may  do 
without  hesitation^  seeing  that  6  is  a  very  small  quantity,  we  may 
entirely  disregard  these  additional  indeterminate  terms  in  the 
developments  which  follow. 

,  On  considering  the  degree  of  the  first  and  important  term,  it 
ma^  perhaps  appear  surprisiug  that  the  magnitude  F  is  of  no 
decree  in  respect  of  €^  whereas  E  and  G  are  of  the  first  degiee. 
This,  however,  becomes  intelligible  when  we  remember  that  tha 
momentum  behaves  differently  in  regard  to  its  sign  from  the 
mass  or  vjs  viva.  The  momentum  of  a  mdeoule  which  traverses 
the  plane  in  the  negative  direction  is  in  itself  negative;  but  as 
it  must  again  receive  a  negative  sign  in  consequenee  of  its 
passage  in  the  negative  direction,  it  thereby  becomes  positive 
again ;  so  that  the  positive  and  negative  passages  are  not  in  Hiis 
case,  as  in  the  other  two,  to  be  subtracted  from,  but  added  to^ 
each  other. 

§  16.  In  reference  to  the  magnitudes  E,  F,  and  6,  the  assump- 
tion that  the  gas  is  in  a  state  of  rest  enables  us  to  deduce  at  onc^ 
the  following  propositions : — 

1.  JTie  mass  of  gas  which  traverses  the  plane  must  be  equal  to  0. 
For,  since  the  whole  quantity  of  gas  is  CQutained  between  two 
fixed  surfaces,  if  any  gas  passed  through  an  intermediate  plane 
in  either  direction,  the  density  must  increase  at  one  side  of  the 
plane  and'  diminish  at  the  other,  which  would  be  in  contradiction 
of  the  presupposed  conditions* 

2.  The  positive  momentum  which  traverses  our  plane  in  a  mil 
of  time  must  be  independent  of  the  situation  of  the  plane,  and  there-- 
fare  constant  in  regard  to  x.  For  if  we  suppose  a  stratum  bounded 
by  any  two  parallel  planes,  the  momentum  which  enters  the  stra- 
tum through  one  plane  must  be  equal  to  the  momentum  whidt 
passes  out  of  it  through  the  other,  for  otherwise  the  momentum 
present  in  the  stratum  must  vary;  this,  however,  would  be 
in  contradiction  of  the  stationary  state  which  is  one  of  our 
conditions. 

8.  The  vis  viva  which  traverses  the  plane  in  a  unit  of  time  must 
be  constant  in  regard  to  x,  for  the  same  reason  as  that  given  in 
the  case  of  the  positive  momentum* 

We  can  therefore  establish  the  following  three  equation^  of 
ocmdition : — 

2M2 
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E=0,  1 

F  s=  constant  qoantity,  L     •    •    •    »    (21) 

Gs  constant  quantity,  J 

whieh  we  will  now  apply  to  the  expressions  already  arrived  at 
for  E,  F,  and  0. 
The  first  equation  gives,  if  we  neglect  the  term  X^, 

which  determines  the  ratia  between  the  coefficients  q  and  ^f 
namely^ 

fl'«-J (22) 

Hence  equation  (IV.)  takes  the  following  form,  if  we  at  the  same 
time  introduce  into  it  the  value  of  t  given  in  (20): — 

I  =  l-2/*6  +  f^(/*«-i)6*+ (VII.) 

The  second  of  the  foregoing  equations  (VI.),  neglecting  X|€^, 
Pves  Nti«=const (23) 

N  determines  the  density  of  the  gas  at  the  point  in  question, 
and  u^  is  proportional  to  its  absolute  temperature ;  whence  it 
follows  that  the  product  of  the  density  into  the  absolute  tempe- 
rature, or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  that  the  pressure  must 
be  the  same  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  gas — ^a  result  which 
might  also  have  been  assumed  as  self-evident  at  starting. 
'  Finally,  touching  the  magnitude  6.  On  applying  to  the  bst 
of  the  equations  (VI.)  the  equation  (22),  and  neglecting  the 
term  X^e^,  it  becomes 

G=iJtmNttV (Vra.) 

But  since,  according  to  what  precedes,  Nk^  is  a  oonstant  qosQo 
tity,  and  k,  m,  and  €  are  essentially  constants,  it  follows  that,  if 
G  is  to  be,  as  in  fact  it  must  be,  constant, 

9= constant  quantity (24) 

In  order  to  determine  the  conduction  of  heat  without  consi- 
dering the  magnitude  e,  which  I  have  discussed  in  my  former 
paper,  it  now  only  remains  to  determine  this  one  constant  quan- 
tity q. 

v.  Eelation  between  the  molecules  existing  simultaneously  in  a 
given  stratum  and  those  emitted  from  the  same  stratum, 

§  17.  In  order  to  find  how  many  molecules  are  emitted  from 
a  stratum,  we  must  know  how  great  is  the  likelihood  ^hat  a  mole- 
cule, while  traversing  the  stratum,  will  strike  against  another 
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molecule ;  for  it  is  the  molecules  which  strike  each  other^  and, 
after  the  rebound^  leave  the  stratum  with  altered  directions  and 
velocities^  which  we  have  agreed  to  call  the  molecules  emitted 
from  the  stratum. 

We  win  call  the  probability  of  one  molecule  striking  another 
while  traversing  the  infinitely  small  space  ds,  as  we  have  done 
in  §  9,  ads*,  and  our  business  is  now  to  make  a  doser  approxi- 
mation to  the  value  of  a. 

Ip  my  former  memoir*  I  have  determined  the  value  of  a  for 
the  case  of  a  molecule  moving  in  a  space  containing  very  mt^iy 
other  molecules  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  there  I  found 

'*-x?'^ 

where  p  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere  of  action  of  a  molecule,  in 
the  sense  indicated  in  the  paper  quoted,  and  X  is  the  interval 
which  would  exist  between  every  pair  of  neighbouring  molecules 
if,  instead  of  the  irregular  distribution  of  them  which  occurs  in 
reality,  the  molecules  had  a  regular  cubical  arrangement  (that 
is,  if  the  entire  space  were  divided  up  into  small  cubical  spaces, 
and  the  centres  of  the  molecules  were  at  the  comers  of  the 
cubes).  Instead  of  the  magnitude  X,  we  ma^  likewise  introduce 
N^  the  number  of  .the  molecules  existing  in  a  unit  of  space. 
There  must  indeed  be  as  many  molecules  in  a  unit  of  space 
as  there  are  such  cubical  spaces  with  the  side  A.  contained  ji^  it  j 

hence  we  have  Nsr-g^  whereby  the  last  equation  is  transformed 

"^to  «=w-p«N (25) 

This  expression  for  a  admits  of  being  easily  modified  so  as  to  be 
likewise  applicable  to  the  case  in  which  the  other  molecules  are 
in  motion  instead  of  being  at  rest. 

If  we  denote  the  likelihood  that  there  is  of  the  molecule  under 
consideration  striking  another  during  the  element  of  time  A,  by 
ait,  and  regard  &  as  the  space  traversed  during  the  time  dt, 
we  get 

adt:=zouki (26) 

ds 
or,  putting  i;  in  place  of  ^  that  is  to  Ay,  the  velocity  of  the 

molecule  in  question, 

a=av (27) 

Substituting  here  for  a  its  value  as  deduced  in  (25),  we  have 

a=7rp«Nt? (28) 

*  PhiL  Mag.  S.  4.  voLzvii.  p.  87« 
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If  we  BOW  suppose  that^  instead  of  being  at  rest,  tbe  other 
molecules  are  all  moving  with  a  common  velocity  in  a  given 
direction,  the  likelihood  of  the  molecule  in  'question  sti^ing 
another  during  the  time  dt  will  plainly  be  represented  by  the 
same  formula,  if  we  substitute,  for  the  (AsohUe  velocity,  v,  of  this 
molecule,  its  velocity  relatively  to  the  other  molecules.  Let  Y 
be  the  common  velocity  of  the  other  molecules,  ^  the  angle 
which  the  direction  of  their  motion  makes  with  the  direction 
<rf  the  molecule  under  consideration,  and  B  the  relative  velo- 
city j.  then  

Rb  V:v«:fv*-2Vrco8<^,    .     *    .    .    {89) 
and  with  this  value  we  can  put 

fl=vp«NR •    (80) 

Finally,  let  us  suppose  that  the  other  molecules  move,  not  all 
in  the  same  direction,  but  in  various  directions,  and  with  velo- 
cities which  are  not  necessarily  equal  to  each  other ;  in  this  case 
the  velocities  of  our  molecule,  relatively  to  the  several  other 
molecules,  will  be  various,  and  we  must  use  in  the  equation  the 
rnern^  vabie  of  the  relative  velocities.    Denoting  this  mean  valne 

by  R*,   the  equation  for  a  becomes 

«=irp«NR, .*    (SI) 

and  thence  we  obtain  as  a  result  of  (27),  the  following  equation 
for  « !—  _ 

«=VN* .    (32) 

§  18*.  We  hav%  nbw  to  determine  the  mean  relative  velocity  of 
a  given  molecule  moving  in  our  stratum,  as  compared  with  all 
the  other  molecules  simultaneously  existing  therein. 

The  velocity  of  the  given  molecule  relatively  to  another  given 
molecule,  whose  direction  forms  the  angle  ^  with  its  own  direc- 
tion, and  whose  velocity  is  Y,  is  determined  by  equation  (29). 
Jf  we  now  consider  all  the  molecules  which  are  moving  in  the 
same  direction,  their  velocities,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  §  8, 
are  not  exactly  equal  to  each  other;  and  hence  the  velocities  of 
the  given  molecule  relatively  to  them  are  also  somewhat  unequal. 
We  will  accordingly,  m  the  first  place,  introduce  a  mean  relative 
velocity,  denoted  by  R,  for  each  separate  direction. 

In  onler  to  be  able  to  present  in  a  tangible  form  the  conside- 
i^tibns  "which'fufth^  r^ai*d  the  various,  directions  in  which  the 
movements  take  place,  we  will,  as  before,  imagine  a  spherical 
surface.de$crit)e<l  with  the  cadius  1,  and  regard  the  various  diiec- 

*  The  reason  for  putting  here  two  horizontal  strokes  over  the  letter  B» 
instead  of  only  one>  a^  m  former  eaae<»  will  become  evideat  immediateiy. 
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tions  as  being  drawn  from  ito  centre^  so  that  every  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  represents  a  direction.  If  the  molecules 
moved  equally  in  all  directions^  the  number  whose  directions 
would  fall  within  an  element  <&»  of  the  spherical  surfece  would 
have  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole  number  of  molecules  as  the 
size  of  that  element  to  the  surface  of  the  entire  sphere;  h^nce  it- 
would  be  represented,  as  a  fraction  of  the  whole  number  of 

molecules  present,  by  -r-.    In  the  present  case,  in  which  the 

molecules  do  not  move  equally  in  all  direction^,  this  expression 
must  undergo  a  modifiei^tiqn,  and  one  of  ^uch  a  kind  that, 
according  to  the  notation  adopted  in  §  12,  the  number  of  mole- 
cules whose  directions  fall  within  the  superficial  element  dm  will 
be  represented,  as  a  fraction  of  the  entire  number  of  moleculesj 

If  B  represents  the  mean  velocity  of  the  given  molecule  rela- 
tively to  those  molecules  whose  directions  fall  within  the  element 

dm,  and  B  its  mean  velocity  relatively  to  all  the  molecules  pie-^ 
sent,  the  following  equation  will  serve  to  determine  the  latter 
quantity :— 


M^ 


IB (88) 

The  integration  must  here  be  extended  to  the  whole  spherical 
surface;  and  this  integral  we  will  now  proceed  to  develope. 
§  19.  According  to  equation  (29), 

B=-/V«-|-t?«-2yt?cos^, 

to  which  we  will  give  the  following  slightly  modified  form : 

•  •     •  B=V2i^Vi;/^i-c6s^+^^^^^.     .    •    (84) 

Tbie  velocity  V  of  any  molecule  existing  in  the  stratum  differsj; 
as  we  have  already  seen,  only  so  slightly  from  the  velocity  u  of 
the  molecules  which  move  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  x,  that 
the  difference  is  a  magnitude  of  the  same  order  as  e.  If  we  now 
assume  that  the  velocity  of  the  given  molecule  denoted  by  v  like* 
wifte  only  differs  from  u  by  a  magnitude  of  the  same  ordef,  the 
difference  Y^v  must  also  be  a  magnitude  of  the  order  of  e;  and 

hence  the  tertn  ^  ^^     ,  which  occurs  in  the  last  root,  must  b^ 

a  magnitude  of  the  order  of  e*.  By  integrating  this  term  no- 
thing but  another  terra  t>f  the  same  order  can  be  obtained  t 
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Mcordingly,  if  we  neglect  terms  of  the  second  or  holier  dorses 
in  the  expression  songht  for  for  K^  we  msy  disregard  the  qiisn- 

fV— t?)* 
tity  ■  qy  ' ,  whereby  the  calculation  becomes  very  umdi  sim- 
plified. 

The  equation  for  B  then  becomes 

R=i/2i/l-co8^v^V»;    •    .    •    •    (86) 
Bat^by  equation  (9), 

so  that«  by  developing  the  foregoing  equation  according  to  «  ss. 
fSur  as  die  term  of  the  first  degree,  it  is  transformed  into 

And  substituting  for  9  in  this  exprnaton  the  mean  value  $,  «e 
obtain  instead  of  B  the  mean  value  B :  thus 

S=v'2Vi:::3S^^Trr(i-|^^A^)i  .  (36) 

In  place  of  U  and  s  we  will  now  put  the  values  given  for  them 
m  (1)  and  (18),  which,  neglecting  terms  of  the  second  and 
higher  degrees,  are  as  follows : — 

U=i« +;?/*€, 

at  the  same  time  we  will  put 

t>»tt+S, (37) 

where  S  may  denote  any  magnitude  of  the  order  of  e.    Then  we 
get 

R=  4/2  i/l-cos^[tt+  \h+  g(p-^  J)/^]  5 
OTj.Bubstitutiug  jF  for|i— c^,  as  we  have  done  already  in  (19), 


B=:V^a'/l-cos^(tt+iS+ijA*€)-  •  •  •  •  (88) 
This  expression  must  be  multiplied  by  I,  which  is  represented, 
"according  to  (VII.)i  disregarding  the  higher  terms,  by  1  —  £/ie. 
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Thus  we  have 

IS=  i/2i/l-co8^(u+i8-i?/i€)*,    •    .•  .    (89) 

which  product  mnst  he  introduced  into  (33)  and  the  integration 
then  carried  out. 

For  this  purpose  we  require  to  know  what  ratio  cos  6  bears  to 
the  cosine  denoted  by  ft.  We  have  used  /^  to  stand  for  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  moving  direction  of  any  molecule  ' 
whatever  with  the  axis  of  x,  and  ^  to  stand  for  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  direction  of  this  molecule  and  that  of  the  given 
molecule.  Further^  let  the  angle  which  the  moving  direction  of 
the  givto  tnolecule  forms  with  the  axis  of  «  be  i;^  and  the  angle 
between  two  planes  passing  through  the  moving  direction  of  the 
given  molecule,  and  containing  respectively  the  angles  ^  and  ^> 
be^^.    Then 

Iftsscosi/cos^+aini/sin^cos'^.   •    •    •    (40) 

The  superficial  element  dao  may  at  the  same  time  be  represented 
by  sin  i^i^d^.    The  equation  (88)  tims  becomes 


^-m 


d4>d^  sin  ^  i/1— cos  ^  {u+^S 

—  ^2(co8i;cos^+8m^sin^cos'^)€]»   •    •    (41) 

where  the  int^;ration  according  to  '^  must  be  carried  but  from 
0  to  2^,  and  that  according  to  ^  from  0  to  tt. 
By  perfom)ing  this  integration  we  get 

S=f(«  +  iS+TVyC081|.6)ti    ^     i^    ♦     (IX.) 

§  20.  Wemust  introduce  this  expression  for  S  into  the  equa- 
tions (81)  and  (82)>  in  order  to  obtain  the  values  of  a  and  «• 

*  [Thus  in  theoriginal :  probably  a  misprint  for 

lS  =  V2Vl-cofl<^r»+  2^-  2^M*j-  rV2Vl-co8<^(»+2^--2?/»«jj2;i€. 

— G.  C.  P.] 

t  For  the  sake  of  greater  deamess*  I  bave  omitted  in  the  above  calcu- 
lations all  terms  containing  any  power  of  e  higher  than  the  first.  I  will» 
however,  here  g^Te  the  result  of  the  more  extended  calcnlatioB'in  which 
terms  containing  the  second  power  of  r  are  also  included ;  namely. 
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Thereby,  sabstitiiting  also  u+htot  v,  we  get 

•  a=g*p»N(«+2S+j^ycoBi76),  .     .    .    (42) 

.=  |VN(l-i§+ivco.,i).     .    .    (48) 

the  unknown  quantity  p  can  still  be  eliminated  from  these 
expresflionB.  For  assuming,  as  a  particular  case,  that  the  giTen 
molecule,  as  well  as  all  the  other  molecules  present,  has  the 
Telocity  ti,  we  hare  SssO  and  9^0;  whence  it  results  that 

«=f7rp«N. (44) 

further;  according  to  §  9,  the  fraction  ~  represents  the  mean 

length  of  excursion  between  any  two  impacts,  whence  we  obtain 
fbr  the  m^n  Jei^gth  of  excursion  the  following  expression : — 

8     1 

4wp«N  * 

In  order  to  render  the  signification  of  this  expression  stiU  more 
special,  so  that  it  may  represent  the  normal  mean  length  of  excur- 
sion, which  we  have  denoted  by  e,-  we  only  require  to  substitute 
for  N,  which  signifies  the  number  of  molecules  contained  in  a 
knit  of  vdume,  the  particular  ralue  whkh  oorresponds  to  the 
normal  condition  of  the  gas*  Distinguishing  this  Tslue  by  N^^ 
we  obtain 

■  -l;^-  ••••••  («) 

humiliating  p*  frbnl-the  above  expienions  by  means  of  the 
equation,  uey  become 

We  see  ifrotai  these  ^ressions  that  the  quantities  a  and  a  are 
dependent  on  the  velocity  and  direction  of  motion  of  the  giveo* 
molecule,  and  further,  since  N  and  ti  are  functions  otx,  that 
they  are  dependent  upon  the  position  of  the  particular  stratum 
iu  which  we  consider  me  motion  f. 

*  I  have  already  fftven  this  value  for  the  mean  lensth  of  exconkm,  m 
the  case  in  which  aU  the  velocities  are  equals  in  my  rormer  paper  (Pogg« 
Ann.Tcl,  czv.  p.  249),  but  without  the  details  of  calculation. 

t  MaxweU  has  mot  m  his  calculatiens  auffieiendjr  attended  to  the  de- 
pendetoce  of  the  quairti^  «  on  vailoua  ciienitotandea,  tnaamuch  .as  he  traatt 
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*    Hj  help  of  these  expressions  it  will  bow  be  easy  to  make  the 
calculations  necessary  for  our  purpose* 

5  21.  We  will  try  to  determine  how  many  molecules  strike 
each  other,  with  our  infinitely  thin  stratum  during  a  unit  of  time^ 
and  how  great  is  the  collective  momentum  of  these  molecules. 

The  probability  that  one  molecule  moving  within  the  stratum; 
will  meet  another  during  the  element  of  time  dt,  will  be  repre- 
sented by  adt,  if  we  put  for  cos  i;  and  8^  in  the  expression  for  a, 
the  values  corresponding  to  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the 
molecule  in  question.  If,  therefore,  we  want  to  deitermine  thcf 
number  of  molecules,  out  of  a  given  large  number  of  molecules, 
#hieh  will-  strike  each  other  duriiig  the  time  dt,  we  only  need  to 
multiply  the  whole  number  of  molecules  by  adt,  employing  t^he 
mean  value  of  Oj  if  it  is  not  the  s&me  for  all  the  molecules*  Con- 
aidering  now  the  moTeculea  simultaneously  existing  in  a  pbrtiotf 
of  our  stratuni  eorresponding  to  a  superficial  unit,  let  us  direcfr 
our  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to  those  whose  cosine  lies 
between  /»  and  fi + dfi.  The  number  of  these  is  ^Nlef/xi^f ;  and 
multiplying  this  expression  by  adi^  wher6  a  denotes  the  mean 
value  of  a  for  these  molecules,,  the  product  \T^adfjidxdt  )repre-. 
sents,  according  to  what  has  been  said  above,  the  number  of 
them  which  will  strike  each  other  during  the  time  dt»  Inte- 
grating the  last  expr^on  according  to  il  from— 1  to  +1,  we 
obtain  the  total  number  of  molecules  which  will  strike  one  another 
within  the  stratum  during  the  time  <&»  We  now  oidy  leq^ire 
to  divide  this  e:q)ression  by  dt,  in  order  to  obtain  the,  total, 
number  of  molecules  which  will  strike  one  another  within  the 
stratum  during  i^  unit  of  time*;  Calling  ^ia  Dumber  ^dx,  we 
have 

U^\^^^\lidii..     -.K-:\    (46/ 

The  quantity  I,  which 'occurs  here,  we  already  know  to  be 

=  1— -/«€v    To  obtain  the  valud  of  a,  We  must  .put  /a  for  cosi;' 

in  equation  (X.),  and  V— u  for  S,  since  V  denotes  the  velpqity 
df  a  molecule.  But  as  all  the  molecules  for  which  the  cosmie  /a 
has  the  same  value  have  not  the  same  velocity,  we  must  make^ 
use  of  the  mean  value  V  in  order  to  obtain  the  ihean  value  a. 
According  to  (III.),  V  =t*+g/A€+ . . . ,  and,  disregarding  higher 

the  motions  of  the  molecules  emitted  irom  an  infinitely  tlun  stmtum  as 
though  the  value  of  «  were  the  same  for  all  and  invariable.  It  accidentally' 
happens  that  the  effect  of  this  oversight  is  in  the  dt)p08ite  dvectien  to' 
l^at  mentioned  at  §  5  $  so  that  the  two  partially  compensate  cadi  other,  at 
•least  to  to  as  regards  th^  CTJenlation  of  the  condactioaef  heafa  : 
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powers  of  e,  we  thus  obtain  for  the  mean  valae  of  5  the  qnanCity 
qfie.    Introducing  this  value  in  equation  (X.),  we  obtain 

^=|;0.+  |?/«);  .....    (47) 

and  accordingly  equation  (46)  becomes 

and  performing  the  mtegration^  we  get 

N'tt 

The  total  positiTO  momentum  of  the  molecules  which  atrike 
eadi  other  within  the  stratum  during  a  imit  of  time  may  be 
arrived  at  in  a  corresponding  manner*  The  positive  momentum 
of  a  molecule  whose  velocity  isV  and  whose  cosine  is  /^^  is  nt^Y, 
and  heooe  we  have  to  make  use  of  the  product  mfiYa,  instead  of 
the  quantity  a ;  but  here  again  we  have  to  determine  the  mean 
value  of  Ya,  just  as  previously  we  had  to  determine  the  mean 
value  of  a.  The  expression  for  the  momentum  sought  is  theie- 
taxt 


gdlmiNl     tTaiJkdyk. 


If,  as  before,  we  substitute  their  values  for  I  and  Ya  in  this 
expresrion^  it  becomes 


5**s^r.V"*'W'^ 


whence  we  get>  by  performing  the  integration^ 

1,     N« 

for  which|  by  applying  equation  (4>8)^  we  may  also  write 
yixniULqe. 

§  22.  This  last  expression  may  serve  us  for  the  determinatioa 
of  the  constant  quantity  q. 

The  molecules  which  impinge  foitkin  the  iirahm  are  also  those 
which,  after  impact,  are  emitted  from  the  stratum,  and  the  col* 
lective  momentum  which  these  molecules  possessed  before  im- 
pinging must  remain  the  same  afterwards.  Now  the  positive 
momentum  of  the  molecules  emitted  from  the  stratum  can  be 
easily  expressed  according  to  the  method  of  representation  pre- 
viousfy  adopted.  For  we  have  seen  that  the  piotions  of  ^ese 
molecules  may  be  expressed  by  assnmmg  at  first  motions  tddng 
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place  equally  in  all  directions,  and  then  supposing  a  small  addi- 
tional component  velocity  in  the  direction  of  positive  x,  which  we 
Tepresehted  hype,  to  be  imparted  to  all  the  molecules*  It  fol- 
lows thence  that,  if  'iidx  denotes  the  number  of  molecules  emitted 
in  a  unit  of  time,  their  collective  positive  momentum  will  be 
expressed  by 


Comparing  this  expression  with  that  previously  arrived  at,  we 
have 

dxmMpe^ldxmMqe, 
and  hence 

p=iq '  m 

Haring  obtamed  this  result,  let  us  retora  to  eqoatioD  (19)» 
which  is  as  follows : — 

du 

and  by  means  of  the  foregoing  equation  maybe  transformed  into 

5     ^  /-./vv 

The  magnitude  c  which  here  occurs  may  be  deduced  from  what 
has  gone  before  in  the  following  manner.  According  to  equa- 
tion (15), 

1 

where  olq  denotes  the  particular  value  possessed  by  u  in  the  case 
of  those  molecules  which  move  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  x, — 
a  value  which  is  obtained  by  putting  B  and  cos  ff  equal  to  0  in 
equation  (XI.),  namely, 

N 

This  value,  introduced  into  the  foregoing  equation,  gives  as 

c=^». (51) 

Hence  equation  (50)  becomes 

^-in'-  ■■ ' ■■  ^'^ 

*  If  the  calculationa  are  worked  out  further  than  they  have  been  above, 
by  taking  account,  that  is,  throughout  of  the  next  higher  power  of  e,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  expressions  dednced  above,  for  the  number  and  momentum 
of  the  molecules  which  impinge  within  the  stratum,  hare  such  a  d^ree  of 
accuracy  that  only  a  quantity  of  the  order  of  e^>  as  compared  with  unity^  baa 
been  disregarded  throughout. 
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.  The  determinfttion  of  the  coeffieient  qe  pvei  at  the  Mme  tine, 
u  a  eon^equenee  of  equation  (32)^  also  the  value  of  9'.  The  leriei 
in  equations  (III.)  and  (IV.)^  which  express  the  kind  of  motion 
Qf  the  molecules  existing  simultaneously  in  a  stratum^  are  then- 
fore  known  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  pur  purpose ;  that  is^  in 
each  series,  besides  the  term  which  is  independent  of  s,  that  ooe. 
which  contains  its  first  power  i^  knownl^- 

Vl.  Final  Conclusions. 

§  23.  Having  in  the  preceding  pages  ascertained  the  value 
of  the  necessarv  coMcients,  we  may  now  proceed  to  draw  con-. 
elusions  from  tne  equations  that  have  been  established,  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  'gas  and  Ihe  conduction  of  heat  taking  place 
within  it. 

In  §  16  we  found  that  q  must  be  a  constant  quantity;  snd 
if,  instead  of  q,  we  put  its  value,  we  may  accordingly  write 

1  du 

=ry^=:  constant. 
N  oar 

The  same  section  further  teaches  us  that 

Ntt'=  const.; 

and  by  multiplying  these  two  equations,  we  have 

tt*^=  const (52) 

But,  since  the  quantity  t^  is  proportional  to  the  absolute  tempe- 
i^ature  T,  wq  may  put  ^ 

ti = const.  V^T, 
and  htnee  the  last  equation  becomes 

_  JfFI 

-•T^  =  const (58) 

By  integrating  this  equation,  an  equation  of  the  following  form 

*  In  the  terms  of  the  second  degree  we  meet  with  the  quantities  ^i',  r, 
and  t*,  whicti  caji  be  determined  in  the  sune  way  as  9  by  carrying  out  the 
calculations  further.  Without  here  dwelling  upon  this  extension  of  the 
oalculationsy  which  presents  no  difficulty  whatever  in  regard  to  principle,  I 
will  merely  quote  toe  values  of  these  quantities  which  are  so  airired  at: 
iamely,  ... 

17-26  1^ 
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18  obtaiaedj 

T*=5C«+Cp    ..•,,.    (54) 

where  C  and  C|  are  constants, 

The  quantity  of  gas  enclosed  betweeen  two  surfaces  of  given 
temperatures  noes  not,  therefore,  as  might  perhaps  be  supposed 
at  first  glance,  assume  such  a  condition  that  the  temperature  JA 
a  linear  function  of  the  abscissa;  but  the  alteration  of  tempera- 
turq  firom  one  limiting  surfaoe  to  the  other  takes  place  according 
to  a  somewhat  more  complicated  law,  inasmuch  as  the  power 

T^  is  represented  by  a  linear  function  of  the  absctsaa. 

When  the  constants  G  and  G|  in  equation  (54)  are  deter- 
mined'by*  aid  of  the  given  temperatures  of  the  limiting  sur- 
faces, the  temperature  can  be  calculated  tor  every  other  point  i^ 
the  ^.  Ana  since,  further,  the  product  of  temperature  into 
density  must  remain  constant  within  the  gas  if  the  density  be 
given  for  any  one  point,  it  can  be  calculated  from  the  tempera- 
ture for  every  other  point.  Accordingly,  the  condition  of  the 
gas  is  fully  known  so  far  aa  regards  temperature,  density,  and 
pressure. 

§  24.  By  introducing  into  equation  (Vm.)  the  value  that  haji 
been  founa  for  q,  we  obtain  the  following  equatiop  for  Q^  thq 
conduction  of  heat  within  the  gas : 

G=-.^ibiNrfi«^6*.  •    .    •    (Xnt) 

«  Maxwell  (Phil.  Map.  8.  4.  vol.  zz.  p.  S2\  gives  the  fbUowioff  ezpiea- 
Bion  for  the  vis  viva  which  passes  in  the  positive  direction  through  a  super- 
ficial unit  oi  a  plsne  perpendicular  to  the  ana  ol «  during  a  unit  of  tisM, 

*'— ss^G*'^'^) '  t*) 

where  I  denotes  the  mean  length  of  ezeursion  of  the  molecules  whidi  cor- 
responds to  the  density  of  the  gas  at  the  place  under  consideration.  6ub^ 
stituting  for  /  its  value 


we  have 


«=-3-5(^*™*^*«*0=''^*"^'^" 


This  ezpression  differs  from  that  given  above  onhr  by  oontuaing  |  in  place 
of  ^.  But  if  we  trace  the  way  in  which  MszweU  arrives  at  equation  (A), 
we  shall  find  that  this  near  accordance  of  his  result  with  mine  is  onif 
apparent. 

I)enotinff  the.niass  of  gas  which  pasjMM  in  a  positive  diieotion  through 
the  unit  of  surface  during  a  unit  cf  time  by  .£,  Maxwell  tstsbliihet  m$ 
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For  the  sake  of  greater  convenience  we  will  still  somewlut 
alter  the  form  of  this  equation.  If  we  denote  the  veloeity  of  the 
molecules  m  Ihe*  normal  condition  of  the  gas  by  i^  and  the  ab- 
solute temperature  by  T^,  we  have 

and  thence 

^^■^/T:     .....    (55) 
The  foregoing  equation  thus  becomes 

If  we  ateume  the  fineesing-point  as  the  temperature  of  the  gas  in 
its  normal  condition,  To=273  nearly,  and  T=:278+/,  where  i 

following  equation  {loe.  eit.  p.  23), 

E=-l^(iiiNiiO (B) 

Then,  in  order  to  obtain  the  vi$  vtva  which  traverses  the  pbme  instead  of 
the  mass,  he  simply  substitutes  in  this  equation  the  vis  viva  of  a  moIecDle, 
ikm*!^,  for  the  mass  of  a  molecnle  m,  and  so  obtains  equation  (A).  If  we 
now  consider  equation  (B)  more  closely,  and  substitute  there  also  its  fsfaie 

^fffor^weget 

This  equation  prodaims  that,  if  the  temperature  of  the  gas  varies  in  the 

du 
diieetion  of «  so  that  ^  has  sn  appreciable  value,  a  progresave  mote- 

ment  of  the  mass  in  the  direction  of  «  must  take  place,  inasmudi  ss  more 
molecules  pass  through  the  pkne  in  one  direction  thsn  in  the  other.  It  it 
therefore  contradictory  of  the  supposition  which  we  must  make  when  we 
spesk  of  the  conduction  of  heat ;  for  we  understand  by  conduction  of  heit 
a  progressive  movement  of  the  best  without  a  progressive  mooessent  of  the 


Independently,  therefore,  of  the  question  whether  equstion  (B)  ii  ad- 
missible or  not,  we  are  forced  to  one  of  the  following  conclusions :  in  esta- 
blishing lus  equstions,  Maxwell  either  had  in  view  a  state  of  things  quite 
different  from  what  we  presuppose  in  speaking  of  conduction  of  heat, 
namely,  such  a  state  that  the  gas  has  a  progresaive  movement  in  a  parti- 
cular direction,  in  which  case  his  equation  (A)  does  i)ot  express  whst  we 
understand  by  conduction  of  heat,  and  what  is  expr^sed  by  my  equstion 
(XIII.),  but  a  motion  of  heat  aeeon^iMmied,  and  partly  oecamoned,  kfs 
motion  of  mass;  or  else  he  really  .Intended  to  represent  the  condition  in 
which  a  moyement  of  heat  takes  place  luaccompanied  by  a  movement  of 
mass,  in  which  case  the  equation  (B)  is  wrong,  and  the  equation  (A)  de- 
duced from  it  is  only  approximately  connect  because  two  errors  have  psr- 
tially  neutralised  each  other. 
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demotes  the  temperature  reckoxied  from  the  freezing-point.     If 

we  farther  represent  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  tne  perma- 

1 
nent  gases,  namely  g=g,  by  a,  as  is  usually  done,  we  can  write 

^-24       278       ^^+«'S^-  ••     (XIV.) 
Lastly,  if  we  introduce  here  the  symbol  K  with  the  value 

y_  5  faiNotto»€' 

^•"24~278     ' ^-^^-J 

our  equation  reads  • 

G=-K^l+ir£..  .....     (XVI.) 

§  25.  The  factor  K  contains  only  magnitudes  which  relate  to 
the  normal  condition  of  the  gas,  and  is  therefore  only  a  constant 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  gas  under  consideration.  Accord- 
ijotgly,  the  form  of  the  last  equation  enables  us  at  once  to  draw 
two  general  conclusions. 

First.  For  a  given- value  of-r-,  the  conduction  of  heat  increases 

with  the  temperature  which  the  gas  has  at  the  place  under  consi- 
deration, lliis  increase  takes  place  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
increase  in  the  velocity  of  sound  by  rise  of  temperature,  namely, 
proportionally  to  the  quantity  Vl+ctt. 

Secondly.  J^  conduction  of  heat  is^not  affected  by  the  pressure 
to  which  the^as  is  exposed.  This  is  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  although  the  number  of  molecules  which  can  convey 
the  heat  is  greater  in  a  gas  which  is  rendered  more  dense  by  in- 
creased pi:es8ure,  the  distances  traversed  by  the  individual  mole- 
cules are  smaller.  This  latter,  conclusion  might  lead  to  absur- 
dity if  it  were  assumed  to  be  applicable  to  the  gas  under  every 
conceivable  condition  of  compression 'or  expansion.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  obvious  limits  to  the 
application  of  it  to  conditions  of  the  gas  which  depart  very  much 
from  the  mean  condition :  6n  the  one  hand,  the  gas  must  not  be 
so  much  compressed  as  to  produce  a  too  great  departure  from 
the  laws  of  permanent  gases  which  have  been  taken  as  the  foun- 
dation for  the  whole  course  of  reasoning;  and  on  the  other 
hand,. it  must  not  be  so  much. expanded  that  the  mean  length  of 
excursion  of  the  molecules  becomes  so  great  that  its  higher 
powers  cannot  be  disregarded. 

§  26.  It  will  be  necessary,  for  the  numerical  calculation  of  the 
above  formula,  to  return  ouce  more  to  the  point  mentioned  in 
§  7,  namely,  the  accidenial  variations  of  the  velocity  of  the  mole- 

Phil.  Mag.  8.  4.  No.  157.  Suppl.  Vol.  23.  2  N 
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cules  which  occur  even  when  the  temperature  and  density  of  the 
gas  is  uniform  throughout. 

Accordingly  we  must  not  attribute  to  the  quantity  u  (which 
occurs  in  the  iormulse  for  the  motions  of  the  molecules,  and  repre- 
sents their  Telocity  for  the  case  where  no  variations  of  tempera- 
ture and  density  occur)  a  fixed  value  applicable  in  the  case  of  all 
the  molecules,  but  different  values  which  vary  in  many  ways  from 
one  molecule  to  another.  The  same  thing  holds  also  for  other 
magnitudes  which  are  dependent  on  the  velocity  of  the  mole- 
cules,— e.  g.  for  the  length  of  excursion  «,  which  we  meet  with  in 
§§  8  e/  seq.f  and  whose  value  must  be  on  the  average  somewhat 
greater  in  the  case  of  molecules  whose  velocity  is  greater,  than  in 
the  case  of  those  that  have  a  less  velocity.  We  have  then  now  to 
find  mean  values  for  these  quantities,  so  far  as  they  occur  in  the 
formulae,  which  must  be  determined  in  such  a  way  that  by  their 
employment  the  values  of  the  formulae  remain  the  same  as  those 
which  would  be  obtained  by  taking  into  calculation  the  actual 
velocity  of  each  molecule. 

In  order  to  be  able  rightly  to  calculate  these  mean  values,  we 
must  know  the  law  which  regulates  the  various  velocities  which 
occur.  As  I  have  already  stated  above,  such  a  law  was  esta- 
blished by  Maxwell,  and  it  might  perhaps  be  employed  for 
calculating  the  mean  values*.  1  prefer,  however,  not  to  discuss 
this  subject  here,  as  a  few  remarks  concerning  this  law  would  be 
required  which  would  lead  us  too  far  at  present ;  and  I  feel  the 
more  justified  in  leaving  this  point,  since  the  numerical  value  of 
6  is  so  imperfectly  known  that  the  accurate  numerical  calculation 
of  a  formula  in  which  it  occurs  is  not  possible.  I  will  therefore 
content  myself,  in  the  calculation  of  the  conduction  of  heat,  with 

'^  I  must  here  remark  that  this  calculation  would  not  be  quite  so  simple 
as  might  perhaps  appear  at  first  sight.  For  a  point  must  be  attended  to 
which  has  already  been  remarked  upon  in  a  similar  connexion  sbo?e, 
namely>  that  the  mean  value  of  a  power  of  « is  not  the  aame  thing  as  the 
corresponding  power  of  the  mean  value  of  u ;  and  the  same  thin^  is  true 
for  other  quantities  which  depend  upon  «,  or  for  products  into  which  luch 
quantities  enter.  The  consideration  of  the  following  series  of  expressioiis, 
for  example  (a  horizontal  stroke  being  used>  as  before,  to  denote  the  mean 
values),  

««,    (!•)«,    a««+(l-a)(»)s,     -^^  &<^- 

plainly  shows  that  if  all  the  values  of  «  which  occur  in  them  were  «iiisl, 
they  would  take  the  common  form  t^ ;  whereas  if  the  value  of  •  is  not 
everywhere  the  same,  they  are  not  equivalent  to  each  other.  If,  therefore, 
in  any  formula  which  is  deduced  upon  the  supposition  of  «  having  always 
the  same  value,  »'  should  occur,  we  cannot  be  at  once  certain  which  of  the 
mean  values  indicated  above  ought  to  be  taken,  but,  in  order  to  decide, 
we  must  trace  the  whole  development  of  the  formula. 
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employing  in  the  above  formula^  which  is  deduced  without  con- 
sidering the  accidental  variations^  a  mean  value  for  the  velocity 
which  is  easily  arrived  at,  and  which,  though  not  strictly  accu- 
rate, may  still  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  so,  considering  the 
uncertainty  which  still  prevails  in  regard  to  the  value  of  e. 

§  27.  We  wiU  employ  that  mean  value  of  u  which  gives  the 
same  vis  viva  as  the  velocities  which  actually  occur.  This  value 
may  be  obtained  by  taking  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  squares 
of  the  velocities,  and  extracting  therefrom  the  square  root. 

In  this  case  the  product  ^kN^/nUf^  has  a  simple  meaning.  It 
represents,  namely,  the  vis  viva,  or,  in  other  words,  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  contained  in  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  gas  in  its  nor- 
mal condition.  If  7  stands  for  the  specific  heat  of  a  unit  of 
volume  of  the  gas,  the  volume  being  kept  constant,  7T0  will 
represent  this  quantity  of  heat;  or  if  the  freezing-point  be 
taken  as  the  normal  temperature  T^,  it  will  be  represented 
approximately  by  y .  273 ;  whereby  equation  (XV.)  becomes 

K=T^5rv; (57) 

and  if  7  be  expressed  in  common  heat-units,  the  conduction  of 
heat  is  also  expressed  in  common  heat-units  by  emplojring  this 
formula*  The  magnitude  Uq  may  be  deduced  as  follows  from 
the  formula  which  I  formerly*  established  for  the  moving  velo- 
city of  the  molecules, 

tto=— /-^ (58) 

vcr 

where  a  denotes  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  in  question  com- 
pared with  atmospheric  air.  The  foregoing  equation  is  thus 
transformed  into 

K=2021^€.  ....     (XVII.) 
va 

For  the  simple  permanent  gases,  and  such  compound  gases 
as  suffer  no  contraction  on  tfee  combination  of  their  elements,    ♦ 
the  specific  heat  7  is  the  same  as  for  atmospheric  air;  and  if  a 
cubic  metre,  which  contains  1-2932  kilog.  atmospheric  air  in  the 
normal  condition,  be  taken  as  our  unit  of  volume,^ 

7=0-1686.  l-2932=0-21803.    '.     .     .     (59) 
By  employing  this  value,  we  get  for  the  gases  mentioned 

K=l^€ (XVIII.) 

Hence  for  the  three  simple  permanent  gases  and  for  atmospheric 

air,  which  must  be  treated  as  a  simple  gas  in  relation  to  the 

♦  Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  xvii.  p.  124. 
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conduction  of  heat^  we  obtain  the  following  yalues  for  K ;  namely^ 

For  atmospheric  air  .     •     •    44*06 .  e 

For  oxygen 41*90. € 

For  nitrogen 44*71 .  e 

For  hydrogen 167-49.6 

The  complete  numerical  determination  of  these  values  requires 
that  the  factor  e  should  be  known.  A  direct  theoretical  cbIcd- 
lation  of  this  quantity^  according  to  the  principles  deyeloped 
above,  is  not  possible,  because  for  this  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  radius  of  the  sphere  of  action  p.  We  must  therefore  make 
use  of  other  data  for  the  determination  of  £.  Maxwell  has  calcu- 
lated the  mean  length  of  excursion  of  the  molecules  from  the 
result  of  experiments  on  the  friction  of  air  in  motion  and  on  the 
diffusion  of  gases,  and  in  both  cases  has  arrived  at  figures  which 
do  not  differ  much  from 

400^  ^"^^^  "''^>  '^  16,000,000  "'*"• 

Without  giving  any  opinion  here  as  to  the  degree  of  confidence 
which  may  be  placed  in  this  number,  I  am  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that  we  may  employ  it  to  give  us  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
kind  of  magnitudes  with  which  we  have  to  do.  Putting  this 
value  into  the  above  equation,  we  get  for  atmospheric  air 
•  44  11 

^"^  16,000,000  "^  4,000,000'     *     '     '-^^^ 

lliis  quantity  denotes  the  quantity  of  heat,  expressed  in  com- 
mon heat-units,  which  would  traverse  a  plane  of  one  square 

metre  during  one  second,  if  -j-  were  equal  to  —1;  that  is,  if 

the  temperature  decreased  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  abscissae 
near  the  point  under  consideration  in  such  wise  that,  if  a  similar 
decrease  took  place  throughout  a  greater  length,  the  tempera- 
ture would  diminish  1^  C.  in  the  length  of  1  metre. 

§  28.  In  order  to  compare  this  conducting-power  for  heat 
with  that  of  the  metals,  we  may  make  use  of  a  result  observed 
by  Peclet,  who  found,  by  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  passed  through  a  plate  of  lead,  that,  if  a  large  mass  of 
lead  were  placed  under  such  circumstances  that  a  diminution  of 
temperature  of  1^  C.  took  place  in  a  thickness  of  1  metre,  a 
quantity  of  heat  equal,  to  14  heat-units  would  then  pass  through 
a  surface  of  1  metre  square  in  one  hour*.  .  To  compare  this 
number  with  that  found  for  air,  we  must  multiply  the  latter 
by  the  number  of  seconds  contained  in  an  hour,  it  having  been 

*  TraiUde  laChaUur,  vol.  i.  p.  391. 
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calculated  for  I  second;  we  thus  get 
llx3600_    1 
4,000,000  ""lOO' 

This  calculation  leads  therefore  to  a  cotiducting-power  for  heat 
which  ia  14)00  times  smaller  than  that  of  lead*. 

If  this  number  can  but  lay  claim  to  a  small  degree  of  accu- 
racy, so  that  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximation  to  the 
truth,  we  may  at  least  regard  it  as  proved  that  the  conducting- 
power  of  gases  for  heat,  which  can  be  theoretically  deduced  frbm 
the  hypotheses  respecting  the  molecular  motions  of  gases  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  this  memoir,  is  much  less  than  that  of 
the  metals — ^a  result  which  entirely  accords  with  observation. 
The  objection  that  this  hypothesis  involved  so  rapid  a  distribu- 
tion of  heat  that  local  differences  of  temperature  within  the  gas 
are  impossible,  is  accordingly  completely  without  foundation. 
We  may  even  quote,  as  a  fresh  argument  in  favour  of  this  hypo- 
thesis, the  very  phenomenon  which  has  been  urged  with  such 
particular  emphasis  against  it. 

§  29.  The  expressions  which  have  been  found  for  K  admit, 
farther,  of  an  approximate  comparison  with  each  other  of  the 
various  gases  in  respect  of  their  conducting-power  for  heat. 

In  the  expression  (XVII.)  the  specific  gravity  a  is  sufficiently 
well  known ;  and  the  specific  heat  7  can  be  approximately  calcu- 
lated from  the  experiments  of  Regnault.  If  we  consider  apart 
the  simple  gases  and  such  compoimd  gases  as  possess  the  same 
volume  as  their  constituents  before  combination,  we  may,  as  has 
been  said,  assume  that  7  is  the  same  for  all ;  and  the  expression 
for  K  thus  assumes  the  form  (XYIIL),  which  contains  nothing 

but  the  fraction  -7=.  in  addition  to  the  numerical  factor. 
Vcr 

The  quantity  €,  the  mean  length  of  excursion  of  the  mole- 
cules, is  not  necessarily  equal  for  different  gases,  and  we  do  not 
know  what  proportion  the  lengths  of  excursion  in  various  gases 
hold  to  each  other.     Nevertheless  there  is  no  obvious  reason  to 

^  SCaxwell  arrived  at  quite  a  different  result^  namelvj.  that  atmospheric 
air  conducts  ten  million  times  worse  than  copi>er.  This  was,  however, 
caused  only  by  the  occurrence  of  two  oversights  in  his  numerical  calcula- 
tions. In  the  ^rst  place,  instead  of  Peclet's  numbers,  which  express  the 
conducting-power  of  the  metals  in  French  measures,  he  emplojrs  numbers 
calculated  from  them  by  Ruikine  (Manual  of  the  Steam-engme,  p.  259) 
in  order  to  express  the  conducting-power  in  English  measiures.  These  num- 
bers, however,  are  not  quite  correct;  they  still  re(|uire  to  be  multiplied  by 
0'4536,  the  ratio  of  the  English  pound  to  the  kilogramme,  in  order  to 
make  them  correspond  with  Peclet's  numbers.  Maxwell  has  further  em- 
ployed the  numbers  which  relate  to  one  hour  as  the  unit  of  time  as  though 
they  were  calculated  for  one  second. 
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assome  that  it  is  shorter  for  light  gases  than  for  heaTy  gases ;  for 
it  is  inyersely  proportional  to  the  radius  of  the  sphere  of  action, 
and  it  would  be  di£Bicult  to  assign  a  greater  sphere  of  action  to 
the  lighter  than  to  the  heavier  molecules.    If>  accordingly,  6  is 

not  smaller  for  the  lighter  gases,  the  fraction  -7=,  andtheref(»e 

the  conducting-power  for  heat,  must  be  greater  in  this  case  than 
in  the  case  of  the  heavier  gases. 

This  result  accords  perfectly  with  the  results  of  observation 
hitherto  obtained,  and  especially  with  those  of  the  beautifbl 
investigations  by  Magnus,  in  which  he  avoided  the  currents  of 
gas  which,  in  the  experiments  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  existed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  conduction  of  heat  properly  so  called.  Fiom 
these  experiments  we  see  very  plainly  that  the  lightest  gas 
(hydrogen)  conducts  considerably  better  than  the  other  gases. 

§  30.  We  may  sum  up  as  follows  the  conclusions  at  which 
we  have  arrived. 

1.  Grases  conduct  heat  considerably  worse  than  the  metals.  An 
approximate  calculation  based  upon  the  mean  length  of  excur- 
sion of  the  molecules,  as  deduced  by  Maxwell,  gives^  for  the  con- 
ducting-power of  atmospheric  air  near  the  freezing-point,  a  num- 
ber which  is  1400  times  smaUer  than  that  which  represents  the 
conducting-power  of  lead. 

2.  The  conducting-power  for  heat  depends  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  gas,  and  increases  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  vdocity 
of  sound. 

3.  The  conducting-power  for  heat  is,  within  certain  limits, 
independent  of  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected. 

4.  Light  gases  conduct  heat  better  than  heavy  gases.  Hydro- 
gen must  therefore  conduct  heat  considerably  better  than  auy 
other  gas. 

Zurich,  October  1861. 


LXXII.  CorUributiatu  to  the  MetaUwrgy  of  Lead.     J3^  Wiixiam 
Baker,  Associate  of  the  Govemmeat  School  of  Mines,  F,C.S,* 

IT  was  shown,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  '  Chemical  Gaiette,' 
October  1, 1856,  that  Pattinson's  process  of  concentratii^ 
silver  in  lead  by  crystallization  accomplished  at  the  same  time  a 
separation  of  copper,  the  latter  being  found  in  the  larger  pro- 
portion in  the  fluid  lead  which  had  been  drained  from  the  cry- 
stals. It  was  supposed  therefore  that  this  method  offered  a 
valuable  means  of  preparing  an  inferior  quahty  of  lead  for  those 
purposes  in  the  arts  for  which  a  metal  of  the  greatest  purity 
attainable  is  required. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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It  might  seem  to  the  uninitiated  that  the  lead  then  operated 
upon  was  abready  sufficiently  pure  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
quantity  of  copper  it  contained  amounting  to  only  0*0154  per 
cent.^  or  5  oz.  0  dwt.  14  grs.  per  ton.  Neglecting  the  small 
quantities  of  iron^  sulphur^  and  silver,  we  will  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  copper,  which  is  the  most  objectionable  impurity 
that  has  to  be  removed. 

For  a  long  time  certain  "brands"  of  lead  have  been  preferred 
to  all  others  for  such  purposes  as  making  white  lead  and  glass- 
maker's  red  lead.  We  may  instance  the  lead  made  from  the 
Snailbeach  Mines  in  Shropshire,  which  has  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation for  making  good  red  lead  for  glass-makers.  The  best 
selected  lead  of  the  Northumberland  district  has  been  also  much 
sought  after  by  the  manufacturers  of  white  lead.  Happily  we 
are  now  emancipating  ourselves  from  the  fashion  of  ascnbing 
peculiarities  in  the  smelted  metal  to  the  '^nature  of  the  ore.'' 
This  term  is  perhaps  useful  enough  in  the  mouth  of  the  practical 
smelter  when  explaining  how  the  charge  is  worked  in  the  fur- 
nace, but  in  all  cases  it  may  be  translated  into  more  precise 
language  by  a  due  methodical  and  scientific  inquiry.  As  the 
most  remains  to  be  known  about  iron  of  all  the  common  metals, 
it  is  exceedingly  probable  the  "  nature  of  the  ore  "  will  have  for 
some  time  to  come  to  account  for  the  nature  of  the  pigs  intro- 
duced. 

A  very  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper  in  the  red  lead  is 
found  to  impart  a  bluish  shade  to  flint-glass.  In  some  cases  it 
can  hardly  be  pronounced  blue,  but  at  least  the  glass  is  wanting 
in  the  pure  watery  lustre  which  is  the  perfection  of  "cristal." 
It  is  almost  incredible  that  so  small  a  proportion  as  3  oz.  per 
ton,  or  0*009  per  cent.,  should  impart  an  undesirable  tint ;  yet 
the  evidence  upon  this  point  is  conclusive.  Some  facts  in  refer- 
ence to  white-lead-making  will,  however,  quite  corroborate  this 
statement.  In  making  carbonate  of  lead  by  the  method  of  fer- 
menting tanners'  bark  and  acetic-acid  vapour,  the  corroded  or 
converted  lead  often  presents  a  delicate  pink  tint.  Close  obser- 
vation has  shown  me  that  this  is  invariably  connected  with  the 
presence  of  copper.  Where  the  air  has  had  more  free  access,  the 
pink  colour  disappears,  or  is  replaced  by  a  far  more  delicate  blue, 
indicating  the,  passage  from  suboxide  of  copper  (Cu^  0)  to  prot- 
oxide of  copper  (CuO).  Finally,  pure  lead  specially  prepared, 
which  gave  repeatedly  pure-white  corrosions  on  receiving  the 
addition  of  a  very  small  proportion  of  copper,  exhibited  the  cha- 
racteristic pink  tint  when  again  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
corrosive  vapours.  Providing  the  lead  is  otherwise  pure,  a  pro- 
portion of  only  2^  ozs.  per  ton,  or  0*0071  per  cent,  of  copper,  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  delicate  but  decided  piuk  hue.     Should 
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antimony  or  sulphur  be  present,  the  colour  is  somewhat  ma8k.ed 
and  a  dull-coloured  white  lead  is  produced.  That  the  [Hresence 
of  iron  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  appearance^  is  mani- 
fest from  the  fact  that  the  lead  containing  only  an  inappreciable 
trace  of  copper  which  gave  pure  white  corrosions,  contuned  quite 
as  much  iron  as  the  specimens  which  afforded  pink  corrosions. 

Proceeding  upon  the  results  given  above,  Derbyshire  lead, 
which,  when  properly  smelted,  contains  from  2  ozs.  to  5  ozs.  of 
copper  per  ton,  was  crystallized  three  or  four  times  and  pro- 
duced remarkably  pure  lead.  Numerous  analyses  have  con- 
firmed the  fact  tnat,  in  dealing  with  a  metal  containing  up  to 
5  OES.  or  perhaps  7  oss.  per  ton,  the  copper  is  always  concen- 
trated along  with  the  silver.  But  a  most  remarkable  fact  was 
discovered  upon  applying  this  method  of  purification  to  lead 
containing  above  10  ozs.  of  copper  per  ton. 

Five  tons  of  lead,  containing  0*0774  per  cent,  of  copper,  or 
25  ozs.  per  ton,  were  submitted  to  Fattinsou^s  process.  At  the 
fourth  operation  the  following  was  the  distribution  of  copper  in 
the  charge: — 

Crystals 0*0574  per  cent,  copper 

Fluid  lead  drained  from"!        a.ako<! 

the  crystals  J'     ^^^*^         "         - 

At  the  sixth  crystallization, — 

Crystals     ......     0*0642  per  cent,  copper 

Fluid  lead 00570 

proving  that  no  concentration  of  copper  in  the  fluid  portion  had 
taken  place.  The  lead,  which  was  otherwise  soft  and  fit  for  all 
ordinary  purposes,  such  as  roUing  into  sheets  and  making  pipes, 
possessed  a  surface  unmistakeably  different  from  that  of  the 
purest  lead,  the  most  marked  difference  being  a  somewhat  irre- 
gular depression  or  crumpling  in  a  line  along  the  direction  of 
the  length  of  the  mould.  Other  experiments  with  lead  contain- 
ing various  proportions  of  copper  have  showed  that  when  the 
quantity  is  above  a  certain  limit,  which  can  only  be  more  accu- 
rately defined  when  a  larger  number  of  analyses  have  been  made, 
the  crystaUizatipn  process  cannot  be  economically  employed. 
It  stUl  remains,  however,  a  useful  adjunct  to  refining-opera- 
tions,  when  the  lead  operated  upon  has  been  smelted  from  ore 
carefully  selected  to  exclude  the  more  coppery  kinds.  Lead- 
smelters,  besides,  might  do  much  for  the  purity  of  lead  if  their 
charges  were  worked  in  such  a  manner  as  that,  with  good  ore,  by 
keeping  the  temperature  as  low  as  possible,  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  yield  of  metal,  most  of  the  copper  would  go  into  the  slags. 
These  would  yield  equally  good  common  lead ;  and  the  repu- 
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tation  of  the  smelter  would  be  so  much  increased  by  the  higher 
d^ree  of  purity  of  the  selected  lead.  It  is  to  be  feared  that^  in 
the  attempt  to  get  the  utmost  out  of  the  ores  at  the  '^  first " 
operation^  they  have  often  deteriorated  from  the  quality  of  metal 
produced  in  former  times. 


LXXIII.  On  an  Air-ITiermameter  used  as  a  Pyrometer  in  meO' 
suring  High  Temperatures.    By  M.  V.  Begnault*. 

[With  a  Plate.] 

THE  pyrometers  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  proposed 
for  the  measurement  of  high  temperatures  in  industrial 
furnaces,  have  not  hitherto  received  any  important  application. 
Those  which  depend  upon  the  expansion  or  on  the  increase  in  elastic 
force  of  air  confined  in  a  closed  vessel,  are  apparatus  both  difficult 
and  expensive  to  construct,  and  can  only  be  used  by  observers 
well  practised  in  delicate  manipulations. 

The  pyrometers  whose  indications  are  based  on  the  apparent 
expansions  of  two  metals,  or  on  that  of  a  metal  as  compared  with 
a  rod  of  baked  clay  or  porcelain,  which  is  supposed  to  be  unalter- 
able, could  in  no  case  be  used  other  than  as  pyroscopes^  to  see  if 
the  same  furnace  has  been  raised  to  the  same  temperature  in  suc- 
cessive operations.  But  it  is  difficult  to  graduate  these  instru- 
ments, and  even  to  compare  them  with  a  normal  instrument  so 
as  to  be  able  to  transform  their  indications  into  degrees  of  our 
thermometric  scale.  Lastly,  the  same  instrument  undergoes, 
when  exposed  to  high  temperatures,  permanent  alterations  which 
affect  the  scale  and  prevent  any  comparison  of  its  indications. 

Wedgewood's  pyrometer,  which  depends  on  the  contractions 
which  the  same  clay  undergoes  at  different  temperatures,  can  also 
only  be  used  as  a  pyroscope ;  but  it  is  still  more  defective  in 
principle.  The  contraction  which  the  same  clay  undergoes  for 
the  same  increase  of  temperature  depends  on  the  degree  of  com- 
pression to  which  it  has  been  exposed  in  the  crude  state,  on  the 
more  or  less  rapid  increase  of  temperature,  on  the  more  or  less 
prolonged  action  of  heat. 

I  proposed  in  1846  (M6noires  de  PAcadSmie  des  Sciences, 
vol.  xxi.  p.  267)  an  apparatus  easy  of  manipulation,  by  which  the 
temperature  of  any  part  of  a  furnace  may  at  any  given  moment 
be  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
a  kind  of  flask  A,  fig.  5,  Plate  II.,  either  cylindrical  or  spherical, 
of  from  ^  to  1  litre  in  capacity,  and  which  may  be  either  of  cast 
or  wrought  iron,  of  platinum  or  of  pbrcelain ;  the  mouth  a  6  is 
closed  by  a  plate  cd  containing  an  aperture  o.     From  15  to  20 

*  Translated  from  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  September  1861. 
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grms.  of  mercury  are  added  to  thisflask^  which  is  then  placed  in 
the  famace  in  the  part  the  temperature  of  which  is  to  be  known. 
The  mercury  soon  boils^  its  vapour  expels  the  air^  which  escapes 
by  the  orifice  o ;  the  excess  of  mercurial  vapour  emerges  by  the 
same  issue.  When  the  apparatus  has  acquired  the  temperature 
of  the  fiimace,  the  plate  cd  \a  taken  out  in  order  to  dose  the 
orifice  o,  the  flask  is  withdrawn  and  made  to  cool  rapidly.  The 
mercury  which  remains  in  the  flask  is  weighed ;  it  is  removed  by 
the  adiution  of  water  and  agitation.  The  mercury  can  be  weighed 
directly ;  or  if  it  contains  impurities^  it  is  dissolved  in  acid  and 
estimated  as  precipitate. 

The  neck  may  also  have  the  form  of  fig.  6.  The  tubulure 
then  terminates  in  a  hollow  conical  part^  and  in  its  orifice  is  a 
ball  B  of  the  same  materia]|  as  the  flask.  This  does  not  close  it 
hermetically,  but  it  prevents  the  currents  of  air  of  the  furnace 
from  disturbing  the  mercurial  vapour  in  the  interior  of  the  flask. 
Let 
V  be  the  capacity  in  cubic  centimetres  of  the  flask  at  0^  as 

given  by  the  weight  of  water  which  fills  the  flask ; 
k  be  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  substance  of 

which  it  is  made; 
H  be  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  moment  at  which  it 

is  withdrawn  from  the  furnace ; 
h  the  difference  between  the  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the 
furnace  and  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.     This  differ- 
ence may  often  be  neglected,  but  it  can  readily  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a  water  manometer. 
H^  the  height  H— A  reduced  to  ff^; 

2  the  theoretical  density  of  mercurial  vapour  compared  with 
that  of  air  under  the  same  circumstances  of  temperature 
and  pressure ;  that  is,  the  density  of  this  vapour  taken  at 
temperatures  starting  from  which  it  no  longer  changes; 
in  other  terms,  higher  than  that,  starting  from  which,  mer- 
curial vapour  and  air  follow  the  same  laws  of  expausibiUty 
and  compression.  It  is,  moreover,  clear  that  it  is  only  above 
this  temperature  that  the  pyrometer  can  give  exact  tempe- 
ratures. 
p  the  weight  of  the  mercury  which  remains  in  the  flask  at  the 

end  of  the  experiment. 
The  weight  of  mercurial  vapour  which  fills  the  flask  at  the 
maximum  temperature  x  is 


we  have  then 
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from  which 

1  +  (M?""V. 00012932. 8*H""^H' 

M  being  a  quantity  which  is  constant  for  the  same  flask. 
From  which  is  obtained 

l-Mg 


M«^-* 


a=000367. 

The  method  here  described  may  be  used  in  many  cases^  but  it 
requires  that  the  introduction  ana  removal  of  the  apparatus  from 
the  furnace  takes  place  without  detriment  to  the  operation.  I 
have  devised  another  apparatus,  which  has  the  advantage  over 
this  of  always  remaining  in  one  place,  and  of  serving  as  often  as 
neoessa^  to  measure  the  variable  temperatures  of  the  same  fur- 
nace. I  proposed  to  employ  it  in  determining  the  temperatures 
at  which  enamels  and  the  different  kinds  of  painting  on  porcelain 
are  baked  at  the  Imperial  Manufactory  of  Sevres. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  tube,  AB,  fig.  7,  of  wrought 
iron,  the  length  of  which  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
space  whose  mean  temperature  is  to  be  determined.  Its  internal 
diameter  varies  from  2  to  5  centimetres ;  it  is  more  when  the 
tube  is  somewhat  long.  This  tube  is  closed  at  both  ends  by 
iron  discs  which  are  screwed  and  braced,  each  of  which  is  pro- 
vided with  an  iron  capillai^  tube  ab,  cd  passing  through  the 
side  EE^  of  the  furnace.  To  construct  these  tubes,  a  very  soft 
and  frequently  reheated  soft  iron  cylinder,  perforated  by  a  lon- 
gicudinal  aperture  3  or  4  millims.  in  diameter,  is  drawn  out  in 
the  drawing-frame.  Each  of  these  capillary  tubes  terminates 
outside  the  furnace  in  a  three-way  stopcock,  B  B'.  By  means  of 
the  stopcock  B,  the  large  tube  A  B  can  be  successively  connected 
with  either  of  the  two  tubulures  e  and/.  By  the  stopcock  B' 
the  same  tube  communicates  with  either  of  the  tubulures  g,  h. 
The  metallic  tubulure  h  is  soldered  to  the  end  of  a  copper  tube 
C,  filled  with  oxide  of  copper.  * 

When  the  temperature  of  the  furnaces  is  to  be  determined  at 
a  given  moment,  the  stopcocks  B  and  B'  are  placed  in  the  posi- 
tions represented  by  fig.  7 ;  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube,  the 
tubulure  /  is  connected  with  an  apparatus  which  furnishes  a 
constant  supply  of  dried  and  purified  hydrogen ;  the  hydrogen 
expels  the  air  of  the  tube  A  B  through  the  tubulure  g,  which 
remains  open.  The  disengagement  of  hydrogen  is  continued 
until  the  air  is  completely  expelled:  any  oxide  which  might 
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exist  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tabe  A  B  will  be  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state. 

The  stopcock  B  is  then  turned  into  the  position  2  (fig.  8),  the 
hydrogen-apparatus  is  detached  from  the  tubulure  f,  and  the 
tnbulure  e  is  connected  with  an  apparatus  which  disengages, 
when  convenient,  dry  air  with  a  velocity  which  can  be  regulated. 
This  apparatus,  represented  by  fig.  9,  consists  of  a  tubulated 
flask  y,  into  which  water  passes  from  a  higher  reservoir  X, 
through  a  leaden  tube  a  b,  provided  with  a  stopcock  r,  by  which 
the  flow  of  water  can  be  regulated.  The  air  of  the  flask  V  traverses 
a  tube  c  d,  filled  with  pumice  saturated  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  When  the  stopcock  r'  is  closed,  the  air  in  the  flask  V  is 
under  a  higher  pressure  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  for  it  sup- 
ports in  addition  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  water  a  6. 

Thus,  when  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  to  be  determined, 
the  tube  A  B  is  filled  with  hvdrogen  under  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  Hq*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  unknown  temperature  x.  Further,  the 
copper  tube  G,  filled  with  oxide  of  copper,  is  heated  to  redness  by 
a  row  of  gas-burners ;  lastly,  its  second  tubulure,  i,  communicates 
with  a  U-tube,  filled  with  pumice  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  which  has  been  previously  weighed.  The  stopcock  B  is  in 
the  position  2  (fig.  8),  and  the  stopcock  B'  in  the  position  3 
(fig.  8)»  The  stopcock  B'  is  opened  for  a  moment  to  expel  the 
hydrogen  of  the  tubulure  ef;  B'  is  then  placed  in  the  position  Y 
(fig.  8),  finally  in  the  position  3  (fig.  8).  The  stopcock  r'  of  the 
air-vessel  is  then  carefully  opened  (fig.  9) ;  dry  air  passes 
slowly  into  the  large  tube  A  B ;  expels  from  it  the  hydrogen, 
which  partially  bums,  and  drives  the  remainder  over  the  hot 
oxide  of  copper,  where  it  bums  completely ;  the  water  arising 
from  this  combustion  condenses  in  the  sulphuric  acid  tube  S. 
The  current  of  air  is  continued  until  the  hydrogen  and  aqueous  ' 
vapour  are  completely  expelled  from  the  tube  AB.  The 
reduced  oxide  of  copper  reoxidizes  in  this  current  of  air. 

Let 

y  be  the  capacity  of  the  apparatus  at  0^  in  cubic  centimeti'es. 

S  the  density  of  hydrogen  as  compared  with  air. 

a  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  this  gas. 

k  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  metal  of  which 
the  tube  A  B  is  made. 

P  the  weight  of  ?rater  collected  in  the  tube  S» 
We  shall  have 

In  a  preliminary  experiment,  made  in  the  same  apparatus 
before  the  tube  AB  had  been*  arranged  in  the  furnace,  AB  was 
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sanrounded  by  melting  ice ;  aod^  working  exactly  in  the  manner 
described  above,  a  determination  was  made  of  the  weight  P' 
of  water  furnished  by  the  hydrogen  which  filled  the  apparatus  at 
0^^  and  under  the  pressure  H'.    There  was  obtained  thus : 

V.  8  •  0-0012932  JEr  =P.^^'^^ 


760         112-50 
Dividing  the  first  of  these  equations  by  tfie  second,  we  get 
\  +  hx  _V   W 
l+oar-HF' 

H'  .     . 

p^  is  given  by  experiment  with  melting  ice ;  it  remains  the  same 

for  all  determinations  of  high  temperatures ;  I  represent  it  by  M ; 
I  have  then 

whence  ,     -a^H' 

1-Mpp 

^^—yf 

The  determination  of  a  temperature  by  this  method  requires 
very  little  time^  and  the  apparatus  is  ready  for  the  next  experi- 
ment. There  is  therefore  every  facility  for  studying  the  ascend* 
ing  or  descending  course  of  the  temperature  of  furnaces. 

LXXI V.  On  the  Oxidation  of  Gaseous  Hydrocarbon-compounds 
contained  in  t/ie  Atmosphere.     By  H.  Karsten*. 

MY  experiments  on  the  oxidation  of  organic  substances  con- 
taining carbon^  published  in  Poggendorff's  Annalen, 
vol.  cix.  p.  346^  proved  that  these  bodies  combine,  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  and  that  the  presence  of  niti-ogenous  substances, 
which  chemists  have  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  think  requisite 
in  order  to  set  up  the  process  of  decay,  is  of  no  consequence, 
since  even  pure  carbon  is  oxidized  to  carbonic  acid  by  exposure 
to  the  air  at  the  common  temperature,  just  as  it  is  at  higher 
temperatures,  only  more  slowly. 

These  experiments  further  showed  that  organic  hydrocarbon- 
compounds  are,  also  oxidized  under  water,  with  formation  of 
carbonic  acid,  if  air  has  sufficient  access  to  them,  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  dry  state.  When  under  these  circumstances  the 
access  of  air  is  insufficient,  they  rot,  that  is,  they  yield,  besides 

*  Translated  by  G.  C.  Foster,  B.A.,  from  Poggendortf's  Annalen, 
for  1862. 
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carbonic  acid^  gaseous  hydrocarbons  and  other  volatile  products, 
as  yet  for  the  most  part  only  imperfectly  known.  When  oiygen 
is  completely  excluded,  they  remain  unchanged  under  water*. 

After  the  completion  of  my  former  investigation,  it  still  re- 
mained to  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  gaseous  hydro- 
carbons produced  by  the  process  of  putrefaction,  and  the  other 
gaseous  and  solid  organic  bodies  (odorous  substances,  &c.)  which 
are  also  present  in  the  air,  behave  when  they  are  diffused  through 
the  atmosphere — a  problem  of  the  greatest  importance  in  relation 
to  the  vital  process  of  the  animal  organism. 

The  results  of  my  former  experiments  rendered  it  probable 
that  these  hydrocarbons  would  be  acted  on  by  contact  with  free 
oxygen  in  the  same  way  as  others,  but  it  still  seemed  desirable 
to  confirm  this  supposition  by  experiment. 

Two  methods  presented  themselves  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object,  which,  as  supplementary  to  each  other,  required  both  to 
be  carried  out. 

In  the  first  place,  atmospheric  air  which  still  contains  volatile 
hydrocarbons,  when  passed  through  a  aeries  of  vessels  filled  alter- 
nately with  air  and  with  lime-water,  must  give  up  carbonic  acid 
to  the  lime-water  until  all  the  hydrocarbons  contained  in  it  are 
oxidised ;  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  deposited  in  the  first 
vessel  must  be  greater  than  the  quantity  deposited  in  those  which 
follow,  if  the  intervening  spaces  filled  with  air  are  of  equal  size. 

In  the  second  place,  if  atmospheric  air  laden  with  hydro- 
carbons is  heated  to  redness,  it  must  deposit  carbonic  acid  only 
in  the  first  vessel  containing  lime-water  or  potash,  and,  when 
thus  freed  from  carbonic  acid,  it  ought  not  to  deposit  anything 
in  the  succeeding  vessels.  Experiments  had  already  been  made 
according  to  the  first  of  these  two  methods  by  Messrs.  G.  W. 
Eliot  and  Frank  H.  Storer;  but  as  these  chemists  had  in  view 
the  solution  of  another  problem,  and  as  I  did  not  know  whe- 
ther in  their  experiments,  which  were  carried  out  very  carefully 
in  other  respects,  the  contact  of  the  air  operated  upon  with  the 
organic  substances,  such  as  cork  and  caoutchouc,  used  for  con- 
necting the  various  parts  of  the  apparatus  was  avoided  (a 
circumstance  which  must  necessarily  have  affected  the  result),  I 
repeated  the  experiments  myself. 

In  doing  so  I  made  use  of  a  series  of  vessels  similar  to  one 
another,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure, 
connected  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  air  in  passing  through 

*  During  the  course  of  the  experiments  here  published,  the  evolution 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  gases  by  living  plsnts  was 


observed  by  Bonssingault  {Compt,  Rend.  Nov.  1861) ;  and  the  presence  of 
a  large  quantity  of  solid  organic  matter  in  the  air,  which  remains  suspended 
when  the  air  is  in  motion,  was  pointed  out  by  Pasteur  {Annales  de  Ckimie 
et  de  Physique,  Srd  series,  vol.  Iziv.  p.  24,  January  1862). 
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them  never  came  in  contact  with  organic  matter.  This  was 
effecte4  by  covering  the  corks  a  with  a  layer  of  mercury  of  suffix 
cient  thickness. 


The  mercury  was  introduced  through  the  drawn-out  point  of 
the  tube  b,  by  means  of  another  tube  drawn  out  to  a  still  longer 
and  finer  pointy  and  serving  as  a  funnel. 

Before  filling  the  apparatus  with  lime-water  the  air  contained 
in*  it  was  replaced  by  air  free  from  carbonic  acid,  and  in  like 
manner  the  tubes  b,  which  serve  to  connect  the  different  vessels 
containing  lime-water^  were  filled  with  air  deprived  of  carbonic 
acid  immediately  after  being  placed  on  the  corks  and  before  the 
mercury  was  poured  in.  After  the  introduction  of  the  mercury, 
air  free  from  carbonic  acid  was  again  passed  into  them^  in  order 
to  displace  any  common  air  which  might  have  got  in  during  the 
pouring  in  of  the  mercury,  and  they  were  then  immediately 
closed  by  quickly  melting  off  the  drawn-out  points. 

In  order  to  exclude  any  possibility  of  the  leakage  inwards  of 
common  air  at  any  accidental  orifice,  the  air  experimented  upon 
was  not  drawn,  but  pressed,  through  the  apparatus^. 

*  The  whole  apparatus  was,,  moreover,  found  to  be  perfectly  air-tight 
before  beginning  the  experiment,  and  no  leakage  arose  during  the  course 
of  it. 
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'  In  the  first  experithent;  that  of  leading  through  the  apparatVM 
atmospheric  air  which  had  not  been  heated  to  redihess^  the 
supposition  with  which  I  started  required  that  a  certain  amotmt 
of  carbonate  of  hme  should  be  deposited  in  each  veasd,  bnt 
especially  in  the  firsts  and,  fnrtiber,  that  the  vessel  following  a 
large  tube  of  200  cubic  centims.  capacity^  which  was  substituted 
for  one  of  the  small  tubes  by  should  contain  more  carbonate  of 
lime  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  than  the  Tcssel  immediately 
preceding  it. 

IJM)  litres  of  air  were  pressed  through  the  apparatus,  a  single 
babble  at  a  time,  so  slowly  that  about  5  litres  went  through  in 
twelve  hours. 

The  air  used  in  the  experiment  was  freed  from  carbonic  aeid 
by  being  passed  through  three  vessels  containing  hydrate  of 
potash  before  it  came  in  contact  with  the  lime-water. 

As  I  have  already  pmnted  out*,  the  white  opake  precipitate 
of  carbonate  of  lime  does  not  form  (especially  in  the  cold)  on  the 
sides  of  the  glass  tube  where  it  dips  into  the  lime-water,  if  only 
a  very  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  contained  in  the  gas 
which  bubbles  through  the  liquid,  but  only  crystals  of  hydrated 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  collect  at  the  bottom  and  against  the 
sides  of  the  glass  bulbs  together  with  a  little  gelatinous-looking 
hydrate  of  lime.  And  since  the  air  employed  in  this  case  was 
very  strongly  dried  by  being  previously  passed  through  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  potash,  it  carried  away  water  from  the 
saturated  solution  of  caustic  lime,  and  so  occasioned  the  pre- 
cipitation of  a  certain  quantity  of  hydrate  of  lime. 

When  60  litres  of  air  had  been  passed  through  the  apparatus; 
the  first  tube  of  the  lime- water-vessel  immediatdy  following  the 
large  tube  filled  with  air  showed  already  the  well-known  depesit 
of  parbonate  of  lime,  whereas  all  the  other  tubes  in  the  apparatus 
remained  free  from  it  even  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  This 
vessel  also  contained  a  larger  quantity  of  crystallized  carbonate 
of  lime  than  the  others,  in  which,  however,  were  distinct  (though 
not  weighable)  traces  of  it,  recognizable  by  the  evolution  of  gas 
bubbles  when  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  were  brought  in 
contact  with  it  after  the  lime-water  had  been  removed  by  a 
stream,  of  air  free  from  carbonic  acid. 

The  result  of  this  one  experiment  is  not  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  the  accuracy  oS.  the  supposition  that  a  continual  oxidation 
of  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  goes  on  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  might  be  urged  that  the  potash  solutioD  was  not  sufficient  to 
keep  back  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  alreaidy  existing  in  the 
air,  or  even  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  free  air  completely 
from  carbcmic  acid  by  means  of  lime-water  or  of  solution  of 
*  Poggendorff's  AnnaUn^  vol.  cix.  p.  349. 
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potaalu  The  latter  opinion  has  in  £eu^  been  maintainecl  by  veiy 
able  chemiats^  for  example,  by  Mesors*  Eliot  and  Storesif;  and  it 
was  with  a  Yisn  of  proving  the  aocoraey.of  it  that  they  under- 
took the  experiments  which  they  have,  published  ill  the'FrOi* 
ceedinga  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Seienoes^  for 
September  1860« 

As  has  been  already  stated,  these  ohemista  do  not  appear  to 
bave  observed  the  precautions  necessary  for  keeping  the  air  from 
contact  with  organic  matter  during  its  passage  through  the 
apparatus,  so  that  the  result  of  their  experiments  is  affected  by 
a  twofold  source  of  error**  The  first  of  these  sources  of  error 
was  avoided  in  my  experiments  by  disposing  the  apparatus  in 
the  manner  already  described.  The  presence  of  the  second  was 
demonstrated  by  my  second  experiment,  which  consisted  in 
passing  the  air,  before  allowing  it  to  enter  the  apparatus  where 
it  was  washed  with  potash  and  lime-water,  through  a  red-hot 
platinum  tube,  1  metre  long  and  15  centimetres  wide,  filled 
with  oxide  of  copper,  so  as  to  convert  any  volatile  compounds  oi 
carbon  and  hvdrogen  which  might  be  contained  in  it  into  car'* 
bonic  acid  and  water. 

In  this  experiment,  as  in  the  first,  the  heated  air  to  be  experi* 
mented  upon  was  passed  through  three  bulb-apparatus,  sudi  as 
that  shown  in  the  figure,  containing  potash  before  it  came  in 
contact  with  the  lime-water.  The  quantity  of  air  passed  through 
the  apparatus  was  also,  as  before,  120  litres,  and  the  rate  of 
passage  about  5  litres  in  twelve  hours. 

At  the  end  of  this  experiment  all  the  vessels  contuning  lime- 
water  were  found  to  be  perfectly  unchanged,  except  that  the 
quantity  of  liquid  in  them  was  somewhat  smaller,  and  hence  a 
little  gelatinous  hydrate  of  lime  was  deposited  in  them,  but  no 

*  Daring  the  passage  of  atmospheric  sir  through  a  csontchoac  tube,  the 
formation  of  carhonic  acid  by  the  oxidation  of  the  caoutchouc  takes  place 
to  a  very  considerable  extent*  I  placed  at  the  end  of  the  M>panitu8  above 
deacribed  a  piece  of  so-called  wdcamzed  india-rubber  tubing,  1  foot  in  lengthy 
and  of  the  diameter  of  a  raven's  quill,  which  was  connected  with  a  bulb- 
imparatus  filled  with  lime-water,  wherein  the  air,  which  entered  the  india- 
rubber  tube  free  from  carbonic  acid,  was  again  washed.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  experiment  above  described,  the  whole  surface  of  the  bulb-apparatus, 
with  which  the  lime-water  came  in  contact,  was  covered  with  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  In  order  to  form  an  approximate  idea  of  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  formed  in  the  caoutchouc  tube,  I  allowed  a  very  slow 
stream  of  air,  deprived  of  carbonic  acid,  to  flow  during  fourteen  weeks 
through  a  caoutdiouc  tube  3*2  metres  in  length,  and  47  millimetres 
intenud  diameter,  the  air  as  it  issued  being  made  to  pass  through  a  weighed 
quantity  of  solution  of  potash,  and  then  through  a  weighed  chloride-uf- 
cakium  tube  as  described  in  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  vol.  cix.  p.  349.  At 
the  end  of  the  experiment  the  potash  apparatus  and  chloride-of-calcium 
tube  had  together  increased  in  weight  by  0*1166  gramme* 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  4,  No.  157.  Svppl  Vol.  28.  2  0 
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Ofyiitihi  On  uoiBtening  them  with4iydsocUorie  wad,  wfthtk 
pvMunitioiii  ilretdy  indittited,  thft  closest  obsanratioii  oonld  not 
oeteot  eny  evolution  of  gas)  evidentlyno  farmatioa  of  carbonate 
of  lizM  kad  taken  place* 

This  eipttimcnt  piovce,  in  the  fimi  place,  that  a  aolntinn  of 
hydrate  of  potash  is  sufficient  to  absorb  completely  the  carboiiic 
acid  contained  in  the  air  i  and  secondly,  that  air  which  haa  been 
carefully  and  sufficiently  heated  to  redness,  and  then  paasefl 
through  caustic  potash,  is  and  renudna  free  from  carbonic  addi; 
whilcyon  the  other  hand,  air  that  has  not  been  heated  to  redness 
when  passed  through  the  same  apparatus  and  through  the  asms 
<quantity  of  potash,  still  yields  to  potash  a  distinetly  peroeptible 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which  must  therefore  have  been  formed 
tluring  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  apparatua. 

In  eonclusion,  I  cannot  omit  publicly  acknowledging  my 
obli^tion  to  Dr.  Finkener  for  the  willing  aid  he  afforded  me  in 
putting  together,  in  Prof.  H.  Hose's  laboratory,  the  complicated 
apparatus  required  for  these  experiments, 

LXXV.  Fitrther  JReseitrehes  on  the  Aurora  Borealea,  andthe  Pk^ 
nomena  which  attend  them.    By  M.  A.  be  la  Biye*. 

rflHE  object  which  I  have  in  view  in  this  new  inveatigatiQn  is 
JL  to  show  that  the  theory  which  I  have  advanced  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  aurorse  boreales  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  obsorvs^ 
tions  made  during  the  last  few  year8,-*«specially  by  those  of  Mr. 
Walker  on  the  currents  exhibited  by  telegraphic  wires,  notwith- 
standing that  this  learned  observer  has  deduced  from  them  con- 
clusions unfavourable  to  this  theory. 

,  I  will  in  the  first  place  call  attention  to  two  fundamental  points 
which  have  been  confirmed  by  observation,  and  which  may  now 
be  r^|;arded  as  definitively  established  in  science. 

The  first  of  these  points  is  the  coincidence  of  the  occurrence 
of  aurora  boreales  and  aurorse  australes ;  it  has  been  established 
by  numerous  observations  made  in  the  two  hemispheres,  parti- 
cularly at  Hobart  Town  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  at  Chris- 
tiania  in  the  northern. 

The  second  important  point,  likewise  definitively  established 
in  science,  is  that  the  pheuomenon  of  aurora  bor^dis  and  aus- 
tralis  is  an  atmospheric  phenomenon.  Father  Secchi  and  several 
other  distinguished  scientific  men  were  of  this  opinion,  which 
had  already  been  expressed  by  Arago,  and  the  truth  of  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  in  my  former  researches,  and 
is  confirmed  by  recent  investigations. 

*  Eztraet,  eomoiumcated  by  the.  Aathor^  of  s  memoir  read  before  b 
Sod^t^  de  Physique  et  d'Histoire  Naturelle  de  Gendre  on  the  6tb  (tf  Fcp 
bniaif ,  1862. 
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Not  uiaiating  here  oti  the  diacttsaion  and  sCndy  of  these  mveat- 
tigfttions,  from  which  it  resnlta  that  the  aurora  is  an  eleetro*- 
atmospheric  phenomenon,  I  will  simply  call  attention  to  the  ftiet 
ihat.it  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  admitting,  in  conformity 
with  the  data  furnished  by  direet  observation,  that,  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  being  continually  charged  with  positive  electricity,  the 
vapours  whi(^  arise  from  them  act  as  a  conductor  of  this  eleetrii> 
ei^  as  far  as  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  where,  carried 
towards  the  polar  regions  by  the  trade^winds,  they  form  as  it 
were  a  positive  envelope  to  the  earth,  which  itself  remains  charged 
with  negative  electricity.  But  the  earth  and  the  highly  rarefied 
air  of  the  elevated  atmospheric  regions  being  perfect  conductors^ 
they  may  be  regarded  as  forming  the  two  oondueting«plates  of  a 
condenser,  of  which  the  insulating  stratum  is  the  mferior  por- 
tion of  the  atmosphere.  The  two  antagonistic  dectricities  must 
then  necessarily  be  condensed  by  their  mutual  influence  in  those 
portions  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  earth  to  which  they  are 
the  nearest,  consequently  in  the  regions  near  the  poles,  and  therf 
neutraliae  themselves  in  the  form  of  discharges  more  or  less  fre- 
quent as  soon  as  their  tension  reaches  the  limit  which  it  cannot 
exceed.  These  discharges  should  take  place  almost  simulta^ 
neously  .at  the  two  poles,  since  the  earth  being  a  perfect  con** 
ductor,  the  electric  tension  should  be  nearly  the  same  at  each; 
there  can  only  be  differences  in  the  intensity  of  the  discharges 
in  one  region  and  the  other,  and  from  one  instant  to  another  in 
the  same  region,  since  the  resistance  of  the  stratum  of  air  which 
separates  the  two  electricities  must  constantly  vary  from  sundry 
causes.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  neutralization.of  the  opposite 
electricities  would  not  be  effected  instantaneously,  but,  consider- 
ing the  low  conducting-power  of  the  medium  uirough  which  it 
takes  place,  by  successive  discharges  more  or  less  continuous  and 
variable  in  intensity. 

These  principles  admitted,  I  endeavoured  to  produce  artifi- 
cially in  all  its  details,  and  under  all  the  attendant  circumstances, 
the  phenomenon  of  the  aurora.  I  have  already  published  the 
results  which  I  obtained  sometime  since  respecting  the  ipfluenee 
of.  strong  electro-magnets  on  luminous  electric  discharges  in 
highly  rarefied  air— an  influence  which  explains  that  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  on  the  aurora.  The  magnetic  and  electric  pheno- 
menfi  which  attend  their  appearance  may  likewise  be  produced 
artificially.  The  first,  as  is  well  known,  consist  of  an  augmenta- 
tion of  westerly  deflection,  followed  and  occasionaUy  preceded  by 
a  much  weaker  and  much  less  durable  easterly  deflection.  The 
second,  the  electric  phenomena,  manifest  themsdves  by  the  pre- 
sence of  currents,  frequently  very  intense,  in  the  Uikgnfidc 
twires.    Accurate  obsecvations  made  by  Mr.  Walker  in  England. 
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and  by  Mr.  Loomis  in  America^  show  that  these  eurrenta  vary 
every  moment  daring  the  appearance  of  an  aurora,  not  only  in 
intensity,  but  also  in  direction,  flowing  sometimes  from  N.  to 
S.,  sometimes  from  S.  to  N.  But  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
currents  developed  in  the  telegraphic  wires  are  currents  derived 
from  large  sheets  of  metal  implanted  in  moist  earth,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  the  plates  being  speedily  polarized  under  the  che- 
mical action  of  the  current  passing  through  them,  they  muat 
develope  in  the  wire  which  unites  them  an  opposite  current  as 
soon  as  that  whence  they  derived  their  polarization  ceases  or 
simply  diminishes  in  intensity*  In  fact  it  has  been  nniversally 
remarked  that  the  Ught  of  aurorse  exhibits  a  very  variable  inten- 
aity  and  continual  oscillations.  Moreover,  the  discharges  which 
take' place  simultaneously  at  the  two  terrestrial  poles,  and  which 
constitute  the  auror»  boreales  and  australes,  must,  by  the  influ* 
enoe  of  variable  and  local  circumstances,  be  alternately  stronger 
at  one  pole  than  at  the  other,  and  even  momentarily  cease  at  one 
pole  whilst  in  action  at  the  other. 

The  phenomenon  occurs  thus :  the  negative  electricity  with 
which  the  earth  is  charged,  arriving  at  a  certain  degree  of  tension, 
discharges  itself  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  polar  regions,  where  it 
meets  the  positive  accumulated  there  by  the  trade-winds.  There 
result  on  the  earth  two  currents  directed  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator,  the  direction  being  that  of  the  positive  electricity ;  there 
is  especially  a  current  directed  from  the  N.  to  the  S.  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  But  if  the  discharge  takes  place  at  one 
pole  only,  the  south  pole  for  instance,  there  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  instead  of  a  current  directed  from  the  N.  to  the  S., 
a  current  directed  from  the  S.  to  the  N.,  but  weaker.  It  results 
from  this  that  the  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  under 
the  influence  of  the  first  current  was  west  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, in  conformity  with  laws  of  electrodynamics,  becomes 
east;  hence  also  the  currents  exhibited  by  the  electric  wires 
are  directed  from  the  S.  to  the  N.  instead  of  from  the  N.  to  the 
S.  This  cause,  added  to  the  secondary  polarity  which  the  plates 
had  acquired  in  transmitting  the  cmTcnt  directed  from  the  N.  to 
the  S.,  must  produce  a  current  almost  as  strong  as  the  latter. 

But  in  reality  it  is  only  rarely  that  the  discharges  cease  at  one 
pole  to  take  place  exclusively  at  the  other ;  it  is  rather  in  difier- 
.ence  of  intensity  that  these  variations  manifest  themselves :  the 
same  results,  however,  ensue  both  as  regards  the  magnetic  needle 
and  the  telegraphic  wires,  only  they  are  less  pronounced,  and 
accompanied  by  numerous  oscillations. 

I  have  succeeded  in  verifying  by  experiment  all  these  results; 
I  have  especially  convinced  myself,  by  passing  the  discharge  of  a 
.  Buhmkorff  apparatus,  which  has  traversed  highly  rarefied  air  in 
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order  to  produce  the  appearance  of  the  aurora^  through  a  dightly 
saline  solution,  and  by  producing,  by  means  of  two  copper  plates 
immersed  in  this  solution,  a  derived  current,  that  these  plates 
acquire  secondary  polarities  which  give  rise  to  an  inverse  current 
almost  as  strong  as  the  derived,  compensating  by  its  duration 
what  it  may  lack  in  intensity.  As  regards  the  magnetic  dis- 
turbances^ they  are  very  easy  to  reproduce  by  suspending  above 
and  very  near  a' surface  of  mercury  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the 
same  discharge  a  sewing-needle^  the  lightest  obtamable,  very 
strongly  magnetized:  the  extent  and  direction  of  its  deviations 
show  that  it  obeys  all  the  variations  of  intensity  and  of  direction 
of  the  discharge. 

The  better  to  realize  this  reproduction  of  the  natural  pheno- 
menon in  its  entirety  and  in  detail,  I  have  had  an  apparatus  con- 
structed composed  of  a  wooden  sphere  of  from  80  to  35  centime- 
tres in  diameter,  which  represents  the  earth.  At  each  extremity  of 
one  of  the  diameters  of  this  sphere  is  fixed  a  cylinder  of  soft  iron  of 
firom  8  to  4  centimetres  in  diameter,  and  from  5  to  6  long.  The 
two  cylinders  repose  each,  in  the  portion  nearest  to  the  sphere, 
on  a  rod  of  soft  iron  to  which  they  are  solidly  united  by  strong 
screws ;  the  two  rods  being  vertical,  serve  as  a  support  to  the 
cylind^  and  to  the  sphere,  which  has  thus  a  horizontal  axis 
terminated  by  two  soft-iron  cylinders,  which  maybe  magnetized 
by  placing  the  two  vertical  supports  respectively  on  the  two  poles 
of  an  electro-magnet,  or  by  surrounding  them  with  a  coil  tra- 
versed by  a  strong  current.  An  excellent  representation  is  thus 
obtained  of  the  earth  with  the  two  magnetic  poles. 

The  cylinders  of  soft  iron  covered  with  a  non-conducting 
coating,  except  at' their  extremity,  are  each  surrounded  with  a 
wide  glass  tube  of  which  they  occupy  the  axis,  ending  in  the 
middle  of  this  axis.  The  tubes  have  a  diameter  of  about  10 
centimetres,  and  a  length  of  about  15 ;  they  are  hermeticaUy 
closed  by  two  metallic  disks,  of  which  one  is  traversed  by  the 
soft-iron  cylinder,  and  the  other  bears,  by  means  of  two  metal 
branches  covered  with  a  non-conducting  varnish,  a  ring,  of 
which  the  diameter  is  a  trifle  less  than  that  of  the  tube,  and  of 
which  the  centre  coincides  with  the  end  of  the  soft-iron  cylinder, 
whilst  its  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and 
consequently  to  that  of  the  tube.  The  ring  itself  presents  a 
bright  metallic  surface,  and  its  outer  edge  is  about  half  a  centi- 
metre irom  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  tube.  Stopcocks 
fSastened  to  the  disks  which  close  the  tubes  externally,  admit  of 
producing  a  vacuum,  or  of  introducing  at  pleasure  gases  or 
vapours  in  greater  or  smaller  quantities. 

When  operating  with  this  apparatus,  two  broad  bands  of 
blotting-paper  are  placed  on  the  wooden  sphere,  one  of  which 
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entirely  iianouiidi  iU  equator,  and  the  otber,  whidi  eroasea  the 
first,  extenda  from  one  pole  to  the  other  in  aueh  a  manner  that 
its  eztremitiea  are  reapectively  in  contact  with  the  iron  cylindaa. 
On  the  last-mention^  band,  amall  pktes  of  copper,  of  fiom  1 
to  2  centimetres  square,  are  placed,  on  both  sides  of  the  equa- 
torial band;  these  are  to  be  fixed  on  by  small  screws  of  Hie  same 
metal,  whidi  penetrate  the  wood  of  the  sphere,  and  to  be  placed 
equidistant  from  eadi  other  on  the  same  meridian.  A  metallic 
opmmunicaticiii  may  be  established  between  them  by  means  of  a 
galyanometer  wire,  whidi  is  placed  at  10  or  12  metres  distance,  ao 
as  not  to  be  directly  influenced  by  the  eleotro-magneta.  The 
apparatus  thus  arranged,  moisten  the  blotting-piqper  bands  wifh 
saltwiiteti  to  keep  these  bands  in  the  necessary  state  of  humidity, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  dip  the  two  ends  of  the  equatorial  bond  in  a 
saline  solution  containea  in  a  small  metal  capsule  fixed,  by  mcuia 
of  a  rod  fastened  in  the  wooden  sphere,  a  little  bdow  the  lower 
partofthesphere^  The  metal  capsule  is  connected  with  the  nega* 
tire  electrode  of  a  fiuhmkorff  apparatus,  of  which  the  poeitiva  eleo> 
trode  is  put  in  communication,  by  means  of  a  bifurcate  oonductor, 
with  the  metallic  disks  whenoe  proceed  the  rings  plaoed  m  the 
interior  of  the  tubes.  As  sbon  as  the  Buhmk<»ff  apparatus  ia 
put  in  action,  the  discharge  is  seen,  if  care  has  been  taken  to 
make  a  sufficient  vacuum  in  the  interior  of  the  tubea,  issuing  in 
the  shape  of  a  luminous  jet  between  the  end  of  the  sofUiron 
cylinder  and  the  ring;  but  it  is  sometimes  in  one  tube  and  aom^ 
tunes  in  the  other  that  the  jet  bursts,  and  rarely  in  both  together, 
notwithstanding  that  care  has  been  taken  to  place  the  two  media 
in  condition  apparently  identical,  and  particularly  to  hays  eodittly 
the  same  vacuum  in  both  by  connecting,  during  this  opeiationi 
the  interior  of  one  of  the  tubes  with  that  of  the  other. 
.  Immediately  the  soft  irons  are  magnetised,  the  jet  spreads  and 
assumes  a  rotatory  motion,  the  direction  of  which  depends  upon 
that  of  the  magnetization  and  of  the  direction  of  the  diachaige. 
This  latter  circumstance  influences  not  only  the  dir^stion  of  the 
rotation,  but  ftives  rise  to  other  curious  changes.  Hius,  if  the 
direction  be  altered  so  that  the  positive  electricity  is  received  by 
the  soft  iron,  and  the  negative  by  the  ring,  the  jet  will  be  observed 
to  spread  round  the  magnetised  end  of  the  soft  iron  so  as  to  fonn 
a  true  ring  1  to  2  centimetres  in  thickness,  of  a  beautifiil  rosy  red, 
with  a  very  regular  rotatory  motion ;  whilst  the  metallic  ring  is 
surrounded  with  a  luminous  violet  envelope,  forming  a  sort  of 
sheath  about  it,  and  having  likewise  a  rotatory  motion.  These 
two  rotatory  movements  are  perfectly  synchronous,  although  the 
rose-coloured  ring  and  the  violet  ring,  separated  by  an  obscure 
space  of  several  oentimetrea  in  extent,  appear  to  nave  no  con- 
nexion the  one  with  the  oth». 
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'  Bat  whai  Is  ttfll  more  remarlutbla  ia  what  takes  pliuse  m  ih$. 
oontnuf^  case,  that  in  which,  as  happens  in  nature,  negatiye 
electrieity  comes  in  by  the  soft  iron  which  feprasents  the  terns* 
trial  pole,  and  the  positive  by.  the  metal  ring  which  represents  the 
atmosphere«  In  order  that  the  discharge  may  be  well  seen,  the 
air  must  not  be  so  rarafied  as  in  the  preceding  case ;  if  it  is  too 
mooh  so,  a  little  air  may  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  odek 
phoed  for  this  purpose,  or  better  stillafew  drops  of  water,  which 
etaporate,  until  a  single  jet  is  at  first  observed;  then  at  the 
moment  the  soft  iron  is  magnetized  the  jet  oommenoes  to  rotate 
and  to  throw  off  a  multitude  of  brilliant  little  jeta  issuing  from 
the  luminous  ring  whidi  surrounds  the  end  of  the  soft  iron,  and 
terminating  in  the  metallic  circle.  These  iets  are  equidistant^ 
And  perfecUy  distinct  from  each  other,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheels 
and  tpm  with  mors  or  less  rapidity*  We  have  here  a  perfectly 
faithful  representation  of  what  takes  place  in  the  aurora  boreales 
when  the  auroral  arcs  send  out  luminous  lets  into  the  high  regions 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  the  prmluc* 
tion  of  these  jets  can  only  occur  when  the  current  is  directed  from 
the  dreumference  to  the  centfe,  as  in  the  natural  phenomenon^  in 
which  die  discharge  takes  place  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth« 
None  are  to  be  seen  when  the  current  is  directed  from  the  centre 
to  the  dreumference  I  there  are  then  but  two  Concentric  aK% 
one  of  a  rosy  red  round  the  soft  iron,  the  other  violet  which 
envelopes  the  metallic  ring;  the  two  separated  by  a  perfecdj 
obscure  annular  space. 

Looking  now  at  the  galvanometer  10  or  12  metres  off,  where 
terminate  the  wires  which  separate  the  metallic  plates  fixed  oa 
the  moistened  bands  of  the  sphere  which  represents  the  earth,  we 
shall  make  the  following  observations. 

The  sphere  is  divided  by  the  equatorial  band  of  paper  into  two 
hemispheres,  each  of  which  has  a  magnetic  pole,  and  whioh  We 
will  style  northern  hemisphere  and  southern  hemisphere.  We 
at  first  place  the  two  metallic  plates  whence  proceed  the  wiret 
oonnected  with  the  galvanometer,  at  a  little  distance  from  eaidi 
other,  on  the  same  side  of  the  equator,  on  the  moistened  band 
which  extends  like  a  meridian  from  one  pole  to  the  other.  If 
the  discharge  takes  place  at  the  north  pole,  the  needle  of  the  gal- 
vanometer indicates  by  its  deviation  a  derived  current  of  70  to 
80  degrees,  which  shows  the  presence  of  a  strong  current  trftv 
veiling  on  the  sphere  in  its  northern  hemisphere  from  N*  to  S» 
If  the  discharge  takes  place  at  the  south  pole,  a  much  weaker 
derived  ourrent  is  remarked  (from  25  to  80  degrees)  directed  a 
contrary  way,  and  which  indicates  the  presence  On  the  sphere^ 
still  in  its  northern  hemisphere,  of  a  current  much  weaker 
than  the  preceding,  and  moving  from  the  S.  to  the  N*|  and  not 
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from'OieN^totbeS.  ItneasentUdiitxiMbetdcfib^lieltae 
adttlritdig  this  second  derived  curceiit,  lo  assiue  onesdyr  that  the 
metalUc:  pates  hvft  lost  the  aeoondasy  polarities  whic^  th^hftd 
derived  from  the  effiset  of  the  first.  For  theae  polarities  give- 
rise  of  thetDselves  toaemrent  moving  likewise  from  ibe  8.  to 
the  N.^  since  it  is  the  contrary  of  that  which  has  produced  them*. 
This  current  is  added  to  that  which  is  derived  from  the  alteia- 
tioii  of  the  position  of  the  disdiarge,  and  greatly  angmenta  ite 
intensity.  It  shows  it^If  alone  if  the  discharge  ceases  momeii* 
tarily  at  the  north  pde  without  taking  place  immediately  at  the 
south  pole;  and,  asl  have  already  remarkedabove^itmay  of  itself 
alone  be  almost  as  strong  as  that  which  has  given  rise  to  it.  Tim 
same  ]^benomena  present  themsdves,  preciaely  in  the  same  way, 
CKcept  that  the  direction  of  the  corxent  is  reveraed^whca  the  two 
metal  plates  are  fixed  in  the  aovthem  hemisphere  of  the  aphcK^ 
instead  of  bemg  in  the  north. 

To  resmne,  tf  we  fix,  en  the  moistened  band  which  representa 
a  meridian,  two  similar  and  equidistant  pairs  of  metal  platc^,  one 
on  one  side  of  the  equator,  the  other  on  the  other  side,  and  ob« 
serve  the  derived  currents  whidi  they  exhibit,  we  ascertain  that 
the  current  exhibited  by  the  plates  of  the  northern  hemispheie 
la  directed  from  the  N.  to  the  8.  when  the  disdiarge  takes  place 
at  the  north  pole,  and  from  the  8.  to  the  N.  when  the  discharge 
is  transferred  to  the  south  pole;  we  ascertain  likewise  that  thst 
whidft  is  exhibited  by  the  plates  situate  in  the  south  honisphere 
is  directed  from  the  S.  to  the  N.  when  the  discharge  takea  place 
at  the  south  pole,  and  from  the  N.  to  the  8.  when  it  ia  removed 
to  the  north  pole.  It  is  readily  conceived  that  a  diffevenoe  in 
the  intensity  of  the  discharges  whidi  take  place  at  the  two  poles 
simultaneously,  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  effects^  only  in 
a  slightly  less  degree  than  when  there  is  a  complete  eessaticm  of 
the  discharge  at  one  of  the  poles,  accompanied  by  its  appearance 
at  the  other.  This  is  precisely  what  takes  place  in  nature,  and 
it  explains  all  the  variations  in  the  movements  of  ^e  galvano- 
meters  placed  in  the  circuit  of  td^praphic  wires,  which  accom- 
pany so  faithfully  the  different  phases  through  which  pass  the 
electric  dischai^es  constituting  the  auror»  boradea  and  anstrales. 

I  have  already  indicated  how  these  variations  explain  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  needle,  which  I  have  also  succeeded  in  repredu* 
oing  artificially,  either  independently  of  the  other  phenomena, 
or  simultaneously,  by  causing  the  same  discharge  whidi  is  com- 
municated to  the  apparatus  just  described,  to  pass  through  a 
surface  of  mercury  above  which  a  magnetic  needle  ia  ddicstely 
suspended.  These  disturbances,  being  the  result.of  the  direct 
action  of  the  terrestrial  currents  npon  the  magnetic  needle,  are 
independent  of  the  seoondmypolm^es,  which  playanimpodmit 
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-ptai  in  <he  emvenli  of  telegni|)liie  wiies.  Tberefefe^  al&oiigll 
piDceeding  from  the  aame  eaiue^  these  two  kinds  of  pbeoontett^ 
BOtwithstanding  that  they  nre  subject  to  the  same  general  van»* 
tions^  present  remarkable  differences  in  thor  phases.    . 

I  will  add  that  I  have  failed  to  discover  how  it  is  that,  nndu 
conditions  appaiently  perfectly  identical,  the  dbcharge  takes 
place  at  one  of  the  poles  sooner  than  at  the  other,  or,  what  is 
still  move  remarkable^  why,  afber  occnnmgfor  some  tine  «t(«6 
fkf  the  poles,  it  passes  suddenly  to  the  o&er:  the  changes  are 
evidently  attributable  to  certain  modifications  whidi  occur  in  the 
medium  placed  in  the  course  of  the  discharge^  and  the  nature  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  determine;  but  they  readily  ezplaru  how 
it  happens  that  in  natme,  where  it  is  impossihle  to  admit  that 
the  conditions  are  identicd  and  constantly  the  same  at  the  two 
poles  of  the  earth,  the  aurone,  although  manifesting  themselves 
simultaneously  at  one  and  the  other,  can  never  be  completely 
alike  in  both.  They  also  render  obvious  how  it  is  that  when 
they  are  observed  at  a  single  pole  (at  the  north  pole,  for  instance) 
thej  exhibit  in  their  appearance,  as  well  as  in  the  {dienomena 
which  attend  them,  those  oscillations  which  are  their  principal 
charactevistic. 

SimplemeKtal  Note. — ^I  am  desirous  of  mentioning  here  that 
the  delicate  apparatus  by  which  I  have  succeeded  in  faithfolly 
reproducing  the  aurorse  boreales  and  australes  with  their  atteib* 
dant  phenomena,  has  been  constructed  in  the  manufactory  of 
philosophical  instruments  of  Professor  Thury,  under  the  direc^^ 
tion  of  M.  Eugene  Schwerd,  a  skilful  German  artist.  This 
apparatus,  executed  with  the  greatest  care,  may  be  a{qdied  to  a 
number  of  experiments ;  I  have  especially  used  it  witii  succeal 
in  researches  on  the  propagation  of  electricity  in  different  gases 
•—researches  which  I  shall  soon  publish. 

LXXVI.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Sodedea. 

nOTAL  SOCISTT. 
[Continued  firom  p.  492.] 
June  13, 1861.—Thomas  Graham^  £sq.^Ma8tarof  tfasMilil,y.^^ 
in  the  Chair. 

THE  foUowii^  communications  were  read&-«- 
<<  On  the  Bromide  of  Carbon.''    £y  Arthur  C.  W.  L6dboz« 
Esq. 

«<0n  the  Action  of  Dibromide  of  Ethylene  on  PTridme.''  By 
John  Davidson,  Esq. 

«*  On  a  New  Class  of  Organic  Bases^  m  which  Nitrogen  is  Bttbsii- 
tuled  for  Hjrdromi.''    By  Peter  Onen,  Esq. 

In  a  prefious  xlote  I  have  caUsdattentimi  to  two  newbodiea  pm^ 
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iami  faj  <he  adimi  o£  mtspiif  Iwid  upoif  tha  alooholitf 
Xmjped&fniy  of  aniline  and  mtraniline^    Botk  gobitancea*. 

Anflm^  deriTatire    «    #    •    »    G^Hi^N,, 
Nitnuuline  derivatiTe   •    •    •    Cj,H,(NOJgN^ 

are  generated  hj  the  substitation  of  ope  eaoiralent  of  nilrogai  for 
three  equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  the  original  ^ompounda. 

In  continning  my  experiments  on  i&  repUomnent  of  bj 
by  nitrogen  in  orgimic  oodles  genetallyi  I  have  not  only  i 
in  prodndnft  similar  oomponndfrfrom  nearly  all  the  banc  derifatim 
of  aniline^  out  have  also  obtamed  oorrespondii^  products  from, 
ioiluidina  and  anisidine.  The  following  ^nation  represents  the 
formation  of  these  componnds  in  the  anihne^series  :— 

2  (CttH(fl+i)  N) +HNOg=C,n  Hi,»^,  N,+ 2H,0. 


Two  oquivalenti  New  compound, 

of  aniline. 

t  do  not  at  present  venture  to  express  an  opinion  r^arding  the 
Coiifititution  of  these  bodie9;  nevertheless  theif  formation,  theif 
intttual  relations,  and  their  decompositions  may  in  a  meaaoie  be 
represented  by  the  following  formulce  s-^ 

Type :  two  equivalents  of  aniline    n^  u[  [  N,. 
Aiophenyldiamine    •    •    •    •    •    n'S*        [N,, 

Aaonitrophenyldiaminet    -    .    .    c  H!(Noj^'''}^«• 
Asob^mlphenyldiamine     .    .    .    ^'h'b'       fN,4 

:  Nearly  all  these  bodies  are  beautifully  ciystalliaed,  and  aoBBS 
posaesa  very  characteristic  {properties ;  the  greater  number  an  tft- 
tremely  weak  bases,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  combine  with 
acids.  On  the  other  hand,  they  readily^  produce  double  compounds 
with  dichloride  of  platinum  and  trichloriae  of  gold,  the  composition 
of  which  proves  that  these  new  bodies  belong  to  the  daas  of  manm 
bases,  as  expressed  by  the  following  formulse  i-r* 

Double  compound  of  hydrochlo* ' 

rate  of  azophenyldiamine  and 

dichloride  of  platinum      .     . 
Oolible  Compound  of  hydrochlo- 

rate  of  azobromphenyldiatnine 

and  dichloride  of  platinum     . 

'    When  exposed  in  alcoholic  solution  to  the  action  df  nitrons  add  for 


t  This  compoottd  was  obtained  from  tlie  nitraniline  diaooTand  hf  \ 

and  Uuspratt.    I  have  ahneady  pmnted  out  that  a  lecond  body  of  the  sa 

))Oftition  exists,  which  ia  produced  by  a  similar  process  from  A^pe's  nitfamtine. 
Obsenrations  since  made  kad  me  to  the  eoticlusion  that  there  ia  aa  f 
liliyswiJaMyaeatwapondlngtd  ataiy  compoami  of  the  pheai7lo<|r0i9it 
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Mr.  P.  Oriess  m^nNm  (^a$i  of  Organic  Bam.       8Hk^« 

aMdond  time,  noift  of  tbfiM  ImAci  agem  loM  tlif^  equivitaili  of^ 
hydrogen,  which  are  agun  replaced  by  one  equiyalent  of  nitnges,  • 
a  new  diuHi  of  oomponnds  bong  thus  formed  possetting  in  a  still 
higher  degree  the  peouliaritie«  of  the  nitrogen'Subfltitated  bodies. 
The  foUowing  equation  illnstrateB  this  reaction  \-^ 

Atophenyidiamine.  New  eompoimd. 

In  pnusdcei  however,  the  bases  are  nev^r  obtained  in  the  free 
state,  bnt  always  as  nitfates,  ttoxxi  which  they  may  be  liberated  by' 
the  addition  of  an  alkali.  The  following  fermmes  represent  the 
bodies  of  this  series  which  have  hitherto  been  studied  i— 

Diaxophenyldlatolne    .  ..    c'h*N'"}^«* 

Diaaobromphenyldiamine  .    q*  g'  ^  t^,„  I  N,. 

iKazotoluyldiamine      •    •    ^H^N^'f^'* 

In  the  fiee  Atate,  these  bases  generally  present  thetnselres  in  the^ 
form  of  yellow  precipitates,  insoluble  b  water.  Oil  acoount  of  their^ 
comparative  instability,  they  are  little  adapted  &r  analysis ;  I  have^ 
therefore  generally  fix^  their  composition  by  the  andysis  of  their 
nitrates  and  platinum-salts,  most  of  which  are  splendidly  crystallized. 
The  following  formuliB  represent  several  of  these  compounda;-— 

Nitrate  of  diajBophenyldlamine  c*§*{}m}N^(HNOJ,. 

Gold-salt  of  diasobromphmyl-   C^HsBrN'^nxr   tr  r1    ik»tn\ 
diamine     ......    Ce^B^N'" /^•'^•^'»' t^''^'^*- 

Platinum^ialt  of  diattotokyl^  C.H,N''n  ^r   xr  m   ftui^\ 
diamine    ......   C,H'N'"P-"i^(^^y»'      : 

My  attention  has  been  especially  attracted  by  this  last  clasi  of 
new  bodies,  not  only  because  of  theif  peculiar  constittttion,  but  alsd 
on  account  of  the  remarkable  physical  properties  by  which,  as  a 
class,  they  are  distbguished.  One  of  theur  most  striking  features  h 
the  tremendous  power  with  which,  under  the  influence  of  heat  or 
pereussioiL  these^  substances  exnlode.  The  ffreatest  precaution  is 
necessary  in  manipulating  with  tnese  compounds. 

t  have  scarcely  commenced  the  study  of  the  products  of  decom- 
position of  thesd  bodies.  The  following  observations,  however^ 
Justify  the  hope  that  they  will  not  be  witiiout  theoretiod  interest. 
Nitrate  of  diazophenyldiammonium,  when  heated  with  water,  is 
rapidly  decomposed  according  to  the  A)llowing  equation  i^-^ 

C,,H,N^(HN0.),-h2H,0  =  2C,H,0+2HN0,+4N; 

Nitrite  ^^li»opheii]ii  PheaoL         Nitric  acidi 

dtiBiBMaiuiiL 

QttUitMiir«  eqperimentji  have  proved  that  ihili  tmbstance  undergoes 
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ft  eomtponiffiiig  tntsfomuUiga  nadcr  the  inflnrto  of  riulphiiittted 
hjdroRen. 

C,,H.N«,(HNO,),+  2H,8  -  2C.H.S+2HNO,+4N. 
s ^ '  . . . 

Nitnte  of  diaiopheny}-  Fhenjl-mocaplan* 

It  18  obyiouB  that  the  last  reaction  aupplies  a  general  method  for 
the  production  of  the  mercaptana  belongmg  to  the  homolcigiiet  of 
the  phenyle-aeries,  the  first  representatiye  ofwhich  was  diacoTered  a 
few  montoB  ago  by  Togt,  who  obtamed  it  by  submitting  the  chloride 
of  sulpho-phenjrle  to  the  action  of  hydrogen. 

^Beprodocdon  of  Non*nitrogenou8  Adda  from  Amidie  Adda.** 
By  Peter  Grieaa,  Esq. 

In  aereral  prerioua  communicationa  I  have  pointed  out  the  exiat- 
«noe  of  a  pecufiar  double  add, 

formed  by  the  action  of  nitroua  acid  on  amidobenzoic  add.  This 
add,  which  I  haye  designated  as  anddodiagobenzoic  acid,  when 
again  submitted  in  the  presenile  of  hot  alcohol  to  the  action  of 
mtroua  add,  ia  changed  according  to  the  following  equation: — 


CuH„N,0,+2C,H.O+HNO,  =  2C,HeO^+2C,H,0+2H,0+4N. 


Double  aeicU       AIoobdL     Nitrons      Kon-nitroM.  Aldehyde, 
add*         nous  add. 

The  non-nitrogenoua  add  thua  reproduced  ezhibita  the  compon- 
tion  of  benadc  acid;  it  differs,  howerer,  in  its  propertiea  eaacfttiallj 
firom  that  add.  8ince  the  publication  of  Kolbe  ana  Lautemann's  ez- 
perimenta  on  aalylic  add,  I  haye  found  that  the  add  in  queation  ia 
kientical  with  the  ktter. 

Salylic  add  may  be  mudi  more  readily  obtained  by  submitting  an 
alcoholic  aolution  of  amido-bensoic  add  itadf  to  the  action  of  nitroua 
acid* 
C,H,NO,+C,H,0+HNO,  «  C,H,0,+C,H,O+2H,O+2N. 

Imidoben.     AloohdL      Nitrons  Salylic      Aldehyde, 

zoic  add*  acid.  add. 

Nearly  all  the  amidie  adda  I  Ixad  an  opportunity  of  examining 
exhibit  a  nmilar  deportment,  fumiahing  a  non-nitrogenoua  add 
iaomeric  or  identical  with  the  add  which,  b^  converaion  into  a  nitro- 
compomid  and  aubsequent  reduction,  had  giyen  riae  to  the  formation 
of  tne  amidie  add.  In  the  following  caaea  I  haye  expeiimeatally 
established  this  tranaformation. 

C,HeO,    C,H,(NO.)0,    C,H,(H,N)0,     C,H.O. 
. , '     V 1:^^, ;     V :^ ;     * . • 

Benzoic  add.    Nitrobenzoic  add.    AmidobemEoic  add.     Salylic  add. 
C,H,0.     C3H,(N0,)0     C3H,(H,N)0.     C,H,0. 

^ — . — '   ^^ v: ^   ^^ — V — ^    ' — • — ' 

Tolulcadd.       Mitratololc  add.       Amidotoloicadd*       Homologne 

of  salylic  add. 
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Reproducium  o/Ntm-nUrogenthti  Adi^Jrom  Amidic  Adds.    WT 

^ ^    »  »      V   . /      V ^^ /        ^   ■■■  ^    ■■■■/ 


-V "    '         V" 

Aiiineadd.        NitmUlo  add*        Amiitoiaic  add*      Anisic  add. 
C.H,(NOJ,0  C,H3(NO,)30  C,!HJ(NO03(H,N)OC,H,(NO0,O 

V .. ;  V ^ ?  V ^ /  "Ir-r-Y^ — ' 

phenylic 


Dimtrophenylic       Trinitrophenylic    Dinitnunidopheiiylic      BixutFophenylic 
add.  add.  add.  add. 

It  deserves  to  benoticed>  that  while  amidobenzoic  and  amidotoluic 
acid  fiimish  adds  isomeric  respectively  with  benzoic  and  toloic 
add*,  anisic  and  dinitrophenylic  acid  are  re-obtained  with  all  their 
ori^nal  properties.  The  properties  of  salylic  acid,  and  of  its  deriva- 
tives, render  it  probable  that  salylic  acid — ^and  not  benzoic  as  waa 
hitherto  assumed — is  in  the  group  of  aromatic  acids  the  true  r^re* 
sentative  of  acetic  acid»  Salylic,  chlorosalylic,  and  salicylic  adds  ex* 
hibit  in  fact  the  same  intimate  relations  which  obtain  between  acetic^ 
chloraceticy  and  glycohc  adds.  It  is  true  the  same  relations  may 
be  traced  in  the  composition  of  benzoic,  chlorobenzoic,  and  ozvben- 
zoic  acids,  but  the  chemical  deportment  of  these  substances  is  altoge- 
ther different  from  that  of  the  analogous  derivatives  of  acetic  acid. 

Further  experiments  are  necessary  to  establish  this  view;  the 
existence  of  two  varieties  of  lactic  acid,  and  of  alanine  and  sarcosine, 
whidi  are  both  represented  by  the  formula 

C.H,NO„ 
appears  to  indicate  that  similar  isomerisms  obtain  also  in  the  group 
of  fatty  acids. 

''  On  the  Ureas  of  the  Diamines.**    By  J.  Volhard,  Ph.D. 

"  Notes  of  Researches  on  the  Poty- Ammonias." — No.  XI.  Iso- 
merism of  Diatomic  Compounds.  J3y  ^A.  W.  Hofmann,  LL.D., 
F.R.S. 

''Notes  of  Researches  on  the  Poly- Ammonias." — No  XII.  Action 
of  Cyanate  of  Ethyle  on  Urea.     By  A.  W.  Hofmann,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

**  Notes  of  Researches  on  the  Poly-Ammonias." — ^No.  XIII.  Deri- 
vatives of  the  Phenyle-Series.     By  A.  W.  Hofmann,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

**  Notes  of  Researches  on  the  Poly- Ammonias." — ^No.  XIV.  Dia- 
gnosis of  Diamines.    By  A.  W.  Hofmann,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

*'  Notes  of  Researches  on  the  Poly- Ammonias." — No.  XV.  Mon* 
add  Polyamines.    By  A.  W.  Hofmann,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

*'  Researches  on  the  Phosphorus-Bases." — No.  XIII.  Sulphuretted 
Derivatives  of  Triethylphosphine.  By  A.  W.  Hofmann,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

''Researches  on  the  Phosphorus-Bases." — ^No.  XIV.  Action  of 
Triethylphosphine  on  the  Substitution-compounds  of  Marsh-Gas. 
By  A.  W.  Hofmann,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

*  Tlie  add  CaHsO,,  described  by  Stredcer,  probilily  bdongs  to  a  diffeient 
group  of  compoundJi.  In  its  transformations,  and  more  espedally  in  its  conver- 
tion  under  the  influence  of  oxidizing  agents,  into  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  it  differs 
both  from  ioluic  add  and  the  bomologue  of  salylic  add.— P,  G. 
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GMOhOmCAL  MCISTT. 

April  %  lM9,-*^Phir.  lUnsay,  P^midcfi^  ia  tk»  ^ 

'The  follotring  commnnicatiaiis  were  read : — 

1.  ''On  8ome  Remaina  of  Ciitim  from  tha  Moontafai-IiaMstoiie 
o/Yorto»bire."  By  J.  W,  Kirkby,  Esq. 

Theae  remaina  eonaiat  of  eight  aeparate  platea  of  foqr  apeciea  of 
CUitmB  ftmnd  by  Mr.  Barrow,  of  Settle,  In  tibe  Lower  Scar  Loae- 
fltone  of  that  neighbourhood.  Theae  new  apedea,  determined  by 
Mr.  Kirkby,  are  &Uian  Bwrrowumiu^  Kirkby,  CI.  colorahu,  Kiiitby, 
two  apeciea  nndetennined*  and  a  trace  of  CkUtmethuQ),  These 
i^ipear  to  be  the  firat  Chitona  observed  in  the  Carboniferooa  Lime- 
atone  of  England ;  but  foorteen  othersy  and  a  CkUomelhs^  have  been 
Icrand  in  atrata  of  the  aame  age  in  Belgium  and  daewhere,  and  hate 
been  deaeribed  by  Munater,  De  Koniz^,  and  De  Ryckh<^ 

3,  ''On  aome  Foaail  J{<p/tfia,  of  the  Order  GoaoogiAaib,  from  tfa« 
GoaUmeaaoiea  of  the  South  Joggina,  Nova  Sootia«"  By  iVofesior 
.Owen,  FtR«S.,  F.Gr.S. 

Tlia  apfdmena  deaeribed  in  thia  communication  were  (togedMc 
*widi  remaina  of  Xylobhu  and  Pkjni)  obtained  by  Dr.  Dawaon,  F.O.^ 
in  1861,  from  two  foeaQ  atumpa  of  treea,  and  were  referred  to  in  his 
communication  read  before  the  Society  on  November  6,  1861.  IVo- 
'feasor  Owen  baa  determined  among  the  specimens  submitted  to  him 
the  following  small  Reptilian  forma — Hyhnomua  Lyeili,  Dawson* 
H.  aeiedeniatut,  Dawaon,  jEf.  Wywumm»  Dawaon,  Hylerpei^m  X>sv- 
9am  (nor.  gen.  et  sp.),  Owen,  and  Denirerpeion  Acaduaupm^  Owen. 

•  8.  *'On  llie  Occm'fenee  of  Meaozoie  and  Permian  Fkmue  in 
Eastern  Australia.''  By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  F.G.S. 
.  Mr.  W.  P*  Gordon  having  been  requeated  by  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Clarke .  to  search  for  fbeails  in  his  neighbouiiiood  (between  te 
Balonae  i)nd  Maranoa  Rivers)  and  in  the  Fltzroy  Downa.  Qneeos- 
land«  waa  successful  in  making  a  large  coUecticHi  of  apedmena  at  the 
Wollumbilla  Creek,  These  he  sent  to  Mr.  Clarke,  who  forwarded 
them  to  Professor  M*Coy,  at  Melbourne,  for  his  examination.  Tliey 
prove  to  be  chiefly  of  Lower  MesoEoic  genera ;  there  are  also  a  few 
(from  the  Fitzroy  Downa»  about  Uurteen  milea  to  the  N.W.)  iHueh  be- 
long to  lower  beda.  Some  foeaila  long  since  obtained  from  the  Maa« 
tuan  Downa  (200  mil^  N.  of  WoQumbilla)  prove  to  be  of  Permian 
character  {Julotteffes  or  Sirophalasia),  Proinctns  and  Cfotkocrim 
(Carboniferous  f )  have  been  met  with  on  the  Dawson  River. 

Mr.  Clarke  considers  his  unfossiliferous  Wianamatta  Beda,  above 
the  coal-meaaures,  near  Sydney,  aa  being  probably  the  equivalent  of 
the  fossiliferous  strata  at  WoUumbilla  Creek.  Profesaor  M*Ooj 
regards  the  latter  aa  belonging  to  the  same  formation  aa  the  coal- 
beds  with  Ghssopterif.  llie  fossils  are  indnded  in  the  Gatalogue 
of  the  Rroducta  of  New  South  Wales  for  exhibition  in  London  in 
1862.  .       -- 
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4,  '« On  the  Fopt-priot  pf  an  Ifwau^,  l9lMj  fomi  ftt  H^tinip/* 
By  A.  Tjrior;  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

After  alltiding  to  former  aecoimts  of  fossil  foot-prints  (and  riatar^l 
'casts  of  foot-piints)  found  in  the  clifls  near  Hastaii^,  and  harix^ 
'stated  that  Dr*  Qarwood  in  1846  suspected  these  prints  tp  have  been 
dne  to  the  Ipumodon,  the  author  described  a  large  three-to.ed  foot- 
print, 21  Inches  long,  by  9|  in  width,  lately  exposed  by  a  fell  at 
East  ClifP.  A  cast  of  this  print  was  exhibited  by  Mr,  0.  J.  Maniu 
'Mr.  Tylor  alluded  to  Professor  Owen's  figure  of  the  bones  of  the 
three-toed  foot  of  an  Imianodon  as  iliustratiye  of  a  foot  capable  di 
produchig  such  imprinte  as  those  referred  to.  The  author  theu 
showed,  by  a  newly  constructed  section  of  the  Hastbgs  coast«  tha( 
the  foot-prints  occur  in  at  least  two  zones  of  the  Wedden  beds,— 
one  of  them  being  jus^  above  the  chief  sandstone  (or  Cattle  Sand- 
rock)  of  Hastings,  find  dipping  down  to  the  west  on  the  top  of  th^ 
fiexhiU  clif^ ;  £e  other  zone  being  about  100  feet  below^i  as  already 
pointed  out  by.  Mr.  Beckle99  neax  Lee  Ness. 


LXXVII:  Intelligence  and  Mkeettaneoue  Artkles. 

CONNEXION  BSTWEBN  SAETHQUAK18  AND  MAONBTIC  DISTtTBB*' 
ANCBS.      BT  DB.  J.  LAMONT. 

ON  the  26th  of  December  1861»  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  I 
was  reoording  the  position  of  the  magnetio  inBtrnmflnts  (of  which 
there  are  six  in  the  magnetb  obsenratory— *two  for  declination,  two 
for  intensity,  and  two  for  inclination),  I  observed  on  all  the  instni- 
ments  an  unusual  disturbanoe,  oonaisting  in  the  fset  that  tha  poaitioB 
rapidly  and  irregularly  increased  and  then  decreased  by  aereral  divi** 
■ions,  and  at  the  same  time  a  vibration  in  a  vertieal  direction  took 
place.  Th«  vibration  of  the  •  needles  only  lasted  a  short  time)  but 
the  rapid  alterations  of  the  position  continued,  although  diminish^ 
ing  in  intensity,  till  aboUt  hedf-past  8.  A  few  days  afterwarda,  news 
arrived  that  at  exaotiy  the  same  tame  at  which  the  above  was  ob» 
•erved,  an  earthquake  in  several  paits  of  Oreeoe  had  produced  great 
devastation. 

Here  is  a  new  proof,  not  only  thatthe  oanoussions  which  an  earths 
quake  produces  are  felt  at  great  distances,  but  that  the  forces  which 
produce  the  earthquake  also  modify  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  in  a 
certain  degree.  The  modifications  doubtiess  oonaist  in  the  fact  that 
an  earth^cwrreni  ii  produced^  which  has  also  been  .so  far  oonfiisnedi 
in  the  above  oase»  by  the  hot  that  the  axrahgementa  at  this  ebserva^ 
tory  for  observing  the  earth-current  ezbibitfid  unusual  activity  at  |ha 
time  mentioned. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  earthqiiakis  which  oecunrcd  in  Greece 
JOB  the  18tii  of  April  1842  produced  a  similar  action,  while  hitheria 
no  action  has  been  perceived  from  other  earthquakes  often  at  lees 
iUstanccw^Poggcndorflrs  ilBiiate^  January  1862.. 
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<0O  .  btdfymce  widMmeUaneim$  ArtiJa. 

OS  THI  FBBEZINO  OP  SALINE  SOLUTIONS.      BT  DB.  SVDOW. 

The  author  showed  in  a  preyious  commonicafcba  that  pue  ice  k 
fonned  by  the  freezing  of  saline  solutions^  and  that  some  asks  aiFect 
the  freezing-point  of  the  water  in  which  they  are  dissolved  as  an* 
hydrous  salts,  others  as  salts  containing  water*  M.  Dnfoor  tried  to 
prove,  in  a  paper  which  appeared  simultaneously,  that  the  ice 
which  separates  from  a  saline  solution  contains  salt  which  separates 
in  the  solid  form  at  the  same  time  as  theioe»  The  well-known  Cut, 
that  the  proportion  of  salt  contained  in  ice  so  formed  is  always 
smaller  than  that  oontuned  in  the  original  saline  solution,  and  that 
it  is  smaller  the  slower  has  been  the  formation  of  the  ice,  is  explained 
by  M.  Dufour  by  supposing  that  the  remaining  solution  redusolves 
the  salt  which  separates  out  with  the  ice.  The  following  experi- 
ments afford,  however,  an  additional  proof  that  the  salt  contained  in 
ice  produced  in  this  way  is  due  to  a  portion  of  the  solution  siihrring 
to  it  or  being  enclosed  by  it. 

It  is  weU  known  that  a  solution  of  the  magnificent  dichroie 
double  salt,  the  platinocyanide  of  magnesium,  is  perfectly  colour- 
less. If  such  a  solution  is  allowed  to  freeze,  the  resulting  ice  is 
equally  free  from  colour.  At  last,  when  the  quantity  of  water 
sepan^  in  the  form  of  ice  is  so  great  that  the  remainder  no  longer 
suffices  to  retain  the  whole  quantity  of  salt  in  solution,  the  ioe 
begins  to  get  coloured  red  and  green  from  the  separation  of  crystals 
of  salt. 

The  following  experiment  proves  in  a  still  more  striking  manner 
that  salt  does  not  separate  out  from  a  saline  solution  in  a  solid  form 
«t  the  same  time  as  ice*  As  stated  in  the  author's  former  paper, 
all  saline  solutions  may  be  cooled  below  their  freezing-point  without 
the  formation  of  ice  taking  place,  such  over-cooled  solutions  beiog 
thus  analogous  to  supersaturated  solutions  of  salts.  A  bit  of  ice 
causes  the  formation  of  ice  in  an  over-cooled  solution,  just  as  a  crystsl 
of  the  dissolved  salt  causes  the  salt  to  separate  from  the  superntn* 
rated  solution. 

Now,  with  due  care,  it  is  possible  to  cool  a  supersaturated  sofai* 
tion  of  sulphate  of  soda  below  its  freezing-point ;  and  in  such  a 
supersaturated  and  over-cooled  solution,  a  Int  of  ice  causes  the 
separation  of  ice  only  and  not  of  salt,  while  a  ciystal  of  sulphate  of 
soda  causes  the  salt  alone  and  no  ice  to  separate  out,  as  may  be 
easily  seen  by  the  ice  floi^dng  at  the  top  of  the  solution,  whereas 
the  sulphate  of  soda  quickly  sinks  to  the  bottom.  If  both  ice  and 
salt  are  caused  to  solidify  simultaneously,  they  separate  from  each 
other  in  this  way.  If  the  smallest  trace  of  solid  salt  were  to  separate 
on  throwing  a  morsel  of  ice  into  the  solution,  it  would  occasion  the 
crystallization  of  the  whole  quantity  of  salt  with  which  the  solutioa 
is  supersaturated. 

The  author  has  determined  the  influence  of  a  great  number  of 
ealts  on  the  freezing-point  of  the  water  in'  which  they  are  dissolved* 
For  this  purpose  he  operated  in  the  same  way  as  in  his  former  ex« 
periments ;  that  is^he  cooled  the  solutions  examined  a  few  tendiaQf 
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a  d^ea  below,  their  freezipgrpointa,  nirhlch  \\^d  been  approTimately 
asceitauied  by  preliminary  experiments,  and  then,  by  means  of  a 
small  piece  of  ice,  he  occasioned  a  slight  freezing  of  the  solutions. 
In  these,  as  in  his  former-  experiments,  it  was  obserrable  that  the 
lowering  of  the  freezing-point  was  in  a  certain  manner  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  salt  dissolved,  if  it  is  assumed  that  in  some  sola- 
tiona  the-^alt  is  dissolved  in  the  anhydrous,  and  in  others  in  the 
liydnited  state.  For  instance,  solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid  contain 
the  compound  H01+12H0;  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
compound  SO>-flOHO;  of  chloride  of  copper,  CuCH-12HO; 
of  protochloride  of  manganese,  MnCl+12HO;  of  caustic  soda. 
NaO+4H0;  of  caustic  potash,  K0+5H0;  of  ammonia,  NH«0 
+  2HO. 

Experiments  with  solutions  of  chloride  of  copper  showed  that 
solutions  containing  less  than  20  per  cexit.  of  chloride  of  copp^ 
hold  in  solution  the  compound  CuCl+12H0,  and  solutions  con- 
taining more  of  thejcopper-salt  the  compound  CuGl4-4HO. 

'  This  change'  in'  the  constituti6n  of  the  solution,  which  is  recog- 
nizable by  means  of  the  freezing-points,  is  accompanied  also  by  a 
change  in  the  colour  of*  the  solutions, — ^those  which  contain  the  salt 
CuCI+12H0  being  blue,  while  those  which  contain  CuCl-h4H0 
are  green.  The  author  had  previously  detected  a  similar  case  of 
change  in  the  constitution  of  a  saline  solution,  unaccompanied,  it  is 
tme,  by  change  of  colour,  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  so^um,  which 
dissolves  at  common  temperatures  as  an  anhydrous  salt,  but  below 
— 9^  C.  is  contained  in  solution  in  combination  with  4  equivalents 
of  water. 

The  experiments  with  solutions  of  sulphuric  add  show  that  they 
contain  the  coiQpound  80^+10  HO.  It  is  proved  by  experiments 
on  the  electric  conducting  power  of  liquids  that  both  water  and 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  are  exceedingly  bad  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity, but  that  a  good  conductor  is  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  two^  the  compound  which  ofiers  the  smallest  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  electricity  is,  however,  not  the  first  hydrate,  nor  even 
the  second,  but,  according  to  Wiedemann's  determinations,  the  one 
-which  contains  in  100  parts  45*8  parts  of  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid.  Hus  composition  corresponds  almost  exactiy  with  the  formula 
SO'  +  lOHO :  whether  this  coincidence  is  anything  more  than  acci- 
dental, must  for  the  present  be  left  undecided. — Monatsbericht  d.  K. 
Pretiss.  Ahad.d.  Wissenschqften  zu  Berlin,  1862,  p.  168  (March  6)« 

ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OP  MINERALS  CONTAINING  NIOBIUM. 
BY  PROPESSOK  H.  ROSE. 

.  The  most  important  class  of  minerals  containing  niobium  are  the 
columbites,  which  appear  to  occur^in  nature  much  more  plentifully 
than,  the  other  niobiferous  compounds,  most  of  which  are  still  among 
mineralogical  rarities.  Several  of  these  minerals  have  been  analysed 
in  the  author's  laboratory. 

Samarskiie. — This  remarkable  mineral,  first  described  by  Professor 
G.  Rose  and  named  by  him  uranotantalite,  has  been  examined  at 
Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  No.  157.  S\^h  Vol.  23.  2  P 
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TirioQS  times  In  the  author^s  laboratory.  It  vna  analjMd  fizst  hy 
M.  Woniiim  and  afterwards  by  M.  Peretz.  Subsequently,  Uooogii 
tiie  libendity  of  M.  Ton  Samarski,  the  author  was  enabkd  to  Wre 
the  analysis  repeated  by  Mr.  Chandler,   according  to  improfred 


Hitiierto  Samarskite  has  been  found  only  in  the  Ilinen  Mountains* 
near  Miask,  in  the  Ural*  It  ia  indisputably  in  its  original  conditioii, 
and  has  not,  like  so  many  columbites,  undergone  deoompoeitiaa 
itnder  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  time.,  It  haa  there- 
fore'always  been  found  of  the  same  specific  gravity,  namdy, 
between  5*6  and  5*7.  Ignition  causes  no  important  chuige  in  its 
eztetnal  appearance,  but,  neyertheless,  alters  its  density  in  a  tery 
remarkable  manner.  During  ignition  it  becomes  phosphorescent, 
and  its  specific  grsTity  is  afterwards  found  to  have  fallen  as  low  as 
9*87  or  5*4  ;  whereas  all  other  minerals  which  become  phoephores- 
cent  on  ignition  are  found  to  have  afterwards  a  greater  spedfie 
gravity  than  before. 

•  Samarskite  occurs  compact  and  also  crystallized,  the  crystals 
having  ezaetiy  the  same  form  as  columbite,  but  bdng  easily  dislm- 
mished  from  crystals  of  the  latter  mineral  by  their  different  fraetoie. 
llie  two  mmerals  are  evidentiy  isomorphous,  and  grow  into  one 
anotiier,  as  has  been  already  remarked  by  Hermann  (who,  howem, 
gives  to  Samarskite  the  name  Yttrdilmenite). 

Although  Samarskite  contains  hyponiobic  add,  this  is  not  the  only 
dectro-negative  substance  which  forms  an  essential  constitnoit  of  it 
In  addition  to  very  small  quantities  of  tungstic  and  stannic  acids,  it 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  uranic  oxide,  amounting,  indeed, 
to  as  much  as  20  per  cent.  The  bases  contained  in  it  are  diiefly 
protoxide  of  iron,  a  littie  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  a  not  quitt 
mconsiderable  quantity  of  yttria.  The  oxygen  of  the  bases,  counting 
that  of  the  yttria,  is  one-third  of  that  of  the  hyponiobic  add  sad 
manic  oxide  taken  together.  Hence,  hyponiobic  acid  and  uranic  oxide 
being  similar  in  atomic  oompodtion,  Samarskite  has  the  sadke  atomic 
oompodtion  as  columbite. 

F)arffU8omie. — This  is  a  rare  Greenland  mineral,  described  a  long 
time  ago  by  Hddinge?,  and  since  examined  by  HartwalL  More 
recentiy,  M.  Weber  has  analysed  it  afresh ;  and  the  results  of  hia 
investigation  agree  in  essential  points  with  those  of  HaitwaQ, 
except  that  he  hiis  recognized  the  metallic  add  contained  in  it  as  being 
hyponiobic  add. 

Fergusonite  appears,  like  the  generality  of  minerals  from  (rreen- 
land,  to  occur  in  its  original  undecomposed  state,  notwithstanding 
that  Haidinger  states  its  spedfic  gravity  to  be  5*838,  while  Weber 
found  5*612. 

Fergusonite  contains,  beddes'hyponiobic  acid  and  a  small  quantity 
of  oxide  of  uranium,  zirconic  add,  not,  however,  to  any  notaUe 
amount,  and  a  smaUer  quantity  of  stannic  add.  The  bases  are  chiefly 
yttria,  a  small  quantity  of  protoxide  of  cerium,  and  a  still  smaller  quan- 
tity of  protoxide  of  iron. 

Seeing  that  the  atomic  constitution  of  ziroonic  add  difiers  from 
that  of  ^hyponiobic  add,  we  cannot  assume  that  the  bases  are  coffl- 
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bined  in  the  same  ratio  with  both  acids.  With  the  hyponiobic  aeid» 
the  bases  are  not  combined  to  a  neutral  salt,  as  in  the  columbites 
and  in  Samarskite,  bat  they  form  a  basic  salt  wherein  the  oxygen  of 
the  bases  amounts  to  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  acid.  Widi  the 
zirconic  add,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bases  are  combined  in  such 
proportion  that  the  oxygen  contfuned  in  them  is  equal  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  acid,  thus  again  forming  a  basic  salt. 

It  was  announced  some  time  ago  by  A.  E.  Nordenslgold  that  a 
mineral  similar  to  the  Fergosonite  of  Greenland  occurred,  together 
with  yttrotantalites  (which  contain  tantalic  acid  and  not  hyponiobic 
acid),  at  Ttterby  in  Sweden.  This  Fergusonite  contains,  according 
to  Nordenekjold,  no  zirconic  acid ;  and  its  specific  gravity,  namely 
4' 89,  is  also  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  Greenland  mineral. 
The  Fergusonite  of  Ytterby  is  the  only  m^eral  hitherto  found  Ib 
Sweden  which  contains  niobium. 

Tyrite, —Thh  mineral  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  widi 
Fergusonite;  but  a  carefully  conducted  analysis  by  Potyka  has  proved 
that  it  consists  of  hyponiobic  acid  in  combination  essentially  with 
yttria  and  potash.  Besides  hyponiobic  add,  the  only  acids  contained 
in  it  are  very  small  quantities  of  zirconic,  tungstic,  and  stamuc 
adds )  but,  in  addition  to  the  bases  already  mentioned,  it  contains 
protoxide  of  uranium,  protoxide  of  cerium,  and  lime  in  somewhat  con- 
siderable quantities,  together  with  very  small  quantities  of  the  oxides 
of  lead,  copper,  and  iron  (but  not  of  manganese;,  and  an  equally  small 
quantity  of  magnesia.  The  oxygen  of  tiie  bases  taken  together  is  to 
>  tiiat  of.the  acids  as  1 :  l|;  and  this  ratio  remains  essentially  the  same  if 
the  mineral  is  supposed  to  contain,  in  place  of  protoxide,  sesquioxide 
of  uranium,  this  compound  being  regarded  as  an  add  capable  of 
replacing  hyponiobic  acid — an  assumption  which  the  composition  of 
Samarskite  justifies.  But  if  the  mineral  may  be  regarded  as  a  basic 
salt,  it  is  not  a  simple,  but  a  double  salt ;  for  potash  and  yttria 
cannot  mutually  replace  each  other  in  combination.  Tjrrite  consists 
therefore  essentially  of  basic  hyponiobate  of  yttria  and  basic  bypo- 
niobate  of  potash. 

Tyrite  contains,  further,  a  somewhat  considerable  quantity  of  ufater, 
which,  as  obtained  by  distillation,  contains  a  liliile  sulphuretted 
liydrogen,  and  is  milky  from  the  presence  of  sulphur  suspended  in  it. 
Tliis  no  doubt  arises  from  a  trace  of  endosed  iron-pyrites.  Btill, 
notwithstanding  the  water  contained  in  it,  the  minend  appears  to 
be  essentially  undecomposed. 

In  the  niobiferous  minerals  which  have  been  examined,  the  bypo« 
niobic  acid  is  combined  with  strong  bases  in  various  proportions. 
The  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  hyponiobic  acid  and  in  the 
oxides  of  similar  composition,  such  as  uranic  oxide,  is  to  that  of  the 
bases — 

#  As  8  : 1  in  the  columbites. 

As  3 :  1  in  Samarskite. 
As  3  :  2  in  Fergusonite. 
As  3  :  3  in  tyrite. 
^Monatsbericht  d,  E.lPreuss.  Akad.  d,  WUsenschqften  sm  BerUn^ 
1862,  p.  166  (March  13). 
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